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PREFACE 

TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 



A RESIDENCE during the greater part of two winters at Rome has enabled 
the Editor to revise completely the work on the spot, and to render it, as he 
trusts his countrymen will find it, as correct a guide to the Eternal City 
and its environs as exists in any language — in doing which he has received 
the assistance of numerous friends, and from none more than from Com- 
mander Canina, as regards the antiquarian portion, and to whom he begs 
to express his grateful acknowledgments. Dr. Emile Braun, the learned 
Secretary of the Archaeological Institute, having transmitted to Mr. Murray 
some corrections to the last edition of the Handbook, such of them as were, 
not already made by the editor from his own observations have been incor- 
porated. 

As this volume was about to appear, a very elaborate article upon 
ancient Rome has been published in Dr. Smith's Dictionary of Geography, 
and which will supply to the traveller much classical infoimation which 
it was impossible to introduce into the limited space of the Handbook. 
The article in question we trust will be at some future day printed in a 
separate form for the use of the classical traveller, and as such would form 
a most useful supplement to the archaeological portion of this guide within 
the walls of Rome. 

The map of Rome has undergone a most careful revision ; one of the en- 
virons has been added, which includes most of the classical and picturesque 
sites visited by the traveller, and a ground-plan of the palace and museums 
of the Vatican, according to the most recent arrangements, in order to enable 
the visitor to pilot himself unaided through its labyrinths and intricacies. 

The information of general utility to all who visit Rome, contained in 
the preliminary chapter, has been brought down to the latest moment with 
the assistance of the editor's friends on the spot. 

London, June, 1856. 
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} 1. Hotels, 

The greater number of the hotels at 
Rome frequented by foreigners are 
situated near the N. extremity of the 



city, in the space comprised between 
the Porta del Popolo, the Piazza di Spa- 
gna, the Via Condotti, and the Tiber. 
The Europa, kept by Madame Melga, an 
Englishwoman, in the Piazza di Spagna, 
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Btill maiDtains the first place ; everything 
is good ; and although the charges are 
rather high for Borne, the comforts are 
proportionate: there is a good table- 
d'hote at 8 panls ahead, dinner in apart- 
ments 10 panls, breakfast 4 and 5 paals, 
tea 3 pauls, board of servants 7 pauls 
per diem. The Hotel de Londres, kept by 
Semy, in the Piazza di Spagna, is on the 
same system as the Europa, and with si* 
milar charges. Aboarding-house has been 
recently established at No. 17, Piazza di 
Spagna, which forms a part of the hotel, 
at the rate of 22 pauls a day, including 
lodging, board (breakfast, dinner, tea), 
service, fire and lights, with a sitting- 
room and smoking-room for the use 
of the boarders, &c. Hotel de V Angle- 
terre, with entrances from the Via Bocca 
di Leone and the Via Condotti, is also 
a large and comfortable hotel, well 
conducted in every respect, in a goo^ 
situation, with a very good table-d'hdte, 
and excellent accommodation for fa- 
milies and bachelors. The Hotel d'Alle- 
magnef in the Via Condotti, kept by 
Franz, is an extensive and well-managed 
establishment : it has large apart- 
ments for families, with every con- 
venience, and a table-d'hdte at 6 pauls ; 
manv of the apartments look out to- 
wards the S., a very great advantage at 
Rome during the winter; the Via Con- 
dotti is perhaps one of the best situations 
in Rome. Hotel des lies Bntanniques, 
and Hdtel de Russie, in the Piazza del 
Popolo, under the Pincian Hill, also 
very clean and good, and well suited 
for families : to the latter is attached the 
Pension de York, with a table-d*h6te : 
same charges as at the Europa: the 
situation of these two hotels not so con- 
venient, from being at the extremity 
of the city. Hdtel de PAmSrique, in the 
Via Babnino, clean, well conducted, 
with a table-d'hdte ; and the Hotel 
Spillman, in the Via della Croce, fallen 
off. All the above hotels are in what 
may be called the strangers' quarter of 
Rome : the first six are nearly equal, and 
for good management and comfort leave 
little to be desired. Alhergo della Minerva^ 
in the Piazza della Minerva, behind the 
Pantheon, much frequented by French 
and ecclesiastics. Hotel Cesaris, in the 
Piazza di Pietra, in the same quarter, 



is well spoken of as a bachelor'^ hotel, 
also much frequented by French and 
Germans. The prices of lodgings in 
the hotels vary according to the season, 
being highest in the winter months, 
and especially during the festivities of 
the Carnival and the Holy week. A 
bed-room on an average costs from 3 
to 5 pauls a-day, a suite of apartments 
fbr 3 or 4 persons from 20 to 30 pauls ; 
but this will depend of course on the 
look-out, the floor on which the rooms 
are situated, their number, &c. Firing 
and candles are expensive in hotels, as 
is every kind of wine, both foreign and 
Italian, including Marsala. 2 pauls a 
day for each person, but less when a 
ikniily is numerous, or if the stay be 
prolonged, is considered ample remu- 
neration for the servants, or service; 
it is now generally included in the 
bill by most of the hotel-keepers: 
a small fee is generally given to the 
portef on leaving. Traveller ought 
to resist any attempt on the part of 
hotel-keepers to exact payment in 
silver, as has been done of late at several 
of the first-rate hotels, and at a time 
when it bore a high premium over the 
legal paper currency of the country : 
the best plan to avoid this unjust over- 
charge will be to come to a perfect un- 
derstandi'ng beforehand on the subject. 

§ 2. Lodgings in private houses may 
be had iA all parts of Rome. The best 
situations are the Piazza di Spagna, the 
Via Babnino, the Corso, and the streets 
lying between them. The Via Grego- 
riana, the Via Sistina, the Via Felice, 
the Quattro Fontanel, and generally all 
the streets between the Corso and the 
declivities of the Pincian and Quirinal 
hills, and several houses near the 
Fontana di Trevi, have also good 
lodgings. Strangers should avoid si- 
tuations immediately under the hills, 
wher0 the bed-room windows cannot 
have a free circulation of air. All 
houses with confined court-yards or 
standing water, however agreeable 
they may be rendered to the eye by 
trees and gardens, are especially ob- 
jectionable in summer on account 
of the mosqnitos; the latter are parti- 
cularly annoying near the Tiber. Sir 
James Clark considers that " the 
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streets that run in an E. and W. direc- 
tion are to be preferred to those run- 
ning N. and S., as they are less ex- 
posed to currents of cold air during the 
prevalence of N. winds, and the houses 
have a better exposition. Both the 
sitting and bed rooms of delicate in- 
valids should, if possible, have a 
southern aspect. Nervous persons 
should live in the more open and ele- 
vated situations." The price for a 
furnished sitting-room and bed-room 
in summer in a good situation is now 
from 8 to 12 scudi a month, and from 
12 to 18 in winter. Suites of apart- 
ments for families may be reckoned in 
proportion, but they depend greatly on 
the demand, the season, and the 
situation. After the holy week, for 
instance, the price of lodgings is low- 
ered nearly one half. A good sitting- 
room, with 3 bed-rooms and a kitchen, 
in the fashionable quarter, costs on 
the average from 30 to 35 scudi a 
month ; or less in the streets which lie 
beyond the ordinary beat of English 
visitors, as in retired situations near 
the Quirinal, and about the N. foot of 
the Capitol, and the Piazza Trajano, 
one of the most healthy parts of Rome. 
Families who intend to make a pro- 
longed stay in Rome may meet with 
roomy and splendid apartments in some 
of the great palaces ; in those of the 
Dukes Braschi, Altieri, Ceva, and 
Sermoneta, there is a princely suite 
generally let to foreigners. However 
respectable the landlord may appear, a 
formal written agreement {contrattd) is 
desirable, and a careful verification of 
the inventory still more so. It is also 
advisable to insert in the agreement the 
clause " meno che V uso" as a provision 
against wear and tear. In the Corso it 
will be as well to stipulate for the ex- 
clusive possession of the windows during 
the Carnival, or the lodger may be sur- 
prised to find his apartments converted 
into show-rooms during the festivities, 
besides being obliged to pay for a place 
at his own window. In the court of 
every house there is usually a well, 
from which the different lodgers supply 
themselves with water by means of 
buckets traversing a fixed iron rod, so 
as to avoid the necessity of servants 



descending from the upper floors. The 
arrangement of this simple machinery 
is often one of the first objects which at- 
tract the attention of the stranger on his 
arrival in Rome. Wood, as we have al- 
ready remarked, is dear ; a cart-load, in- 
cludinjg porterage, seldom costs less than 

3 scudi. A single person generally pays 
1 to 2 scudi a month for attendance. 
The wages of female servants are from 

4 to 6 scudi a month with their board. 
Strangers will find lists of apartments 
at the different English bankers, who 
will assist in makmg the necessary 
arrangement, and at Mr. Shea's house 
agency in the Piazza di Spagna, No. 11, 
who for a moderate charge undertakes 
to have all formalities regarding agree- 
ment and inventory made out en regie, 
receiving and delivering up ihe furni- 
ture, &c. Mr. Shea has been recom- 
mended as careful, intelligent, and trust- 
worthy, by a great number of persons 
who have employed him in the business 
of house agency, of recent introduction 
at Rome. 

[Strangers, and especially English, 
cannot be too strongly cautioned against 
a set of disreputable characters who are 
constantly hanging about the Piazza di 
Spagna and the neighbouring streets, 
offering lodgings for hire. Such fellows 
ought to be avoided by respectable per- 
sons ; those who place any confidence in 
them, as regards procuring apartments, 
will probably have to repent having 
listened to them.] 

} 3. Passports and police regulations 
regarding foreigners, — One of the first 
things the traveller ought to attend to 
an arriving in any large town in Italy 
is to conform to the police regulations 
of the place, and which are very simple 
at Rome. On arriving at the gate his 
passport is taken from him, and a printed 
paper given in return, which must be 
presented the next day at the Minister's 
or Consul's of the bearer, and afterwards 
at the police-office. Piazza di Monte 
Citorio, to obtain the necessary visa 
to continue his journey, or, if he intends 
remaining at Rome, a Carta di Soggiotno, 
which costs 6 pauls, and provided with 
which he may travel without hindrance 
or molestation throughout the Comarca. 
The Carta di Sogguyrno ought to con- 
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stantly accompany its owner ^ even in Eome, 
ivherey in cousequence of the late dis- 
turbed state of the country, instances 
of persons having been arrested, and 
taken to the guard-house, because they 
could not justify their quality of English- 
men, have recently taken place. &fore 
leaving Rome all pateports must be 
signed by the police, by the Minister of 
the country to which the traveller is 
proceeding, by the British Consul, 
whose fee is 5 pauls> and by the Ameri- 
can Minister, who makes no charge ; the 
signature of the United States Consul, 
for which a fee of 2 dollars was charged, 
is no longer necessary. 

The proprietors of the several hotels 
undertake to have the necessary steps 
taken for obtaining the Carta di Sog- 
giorno, and the visas to passports gene- 
rally, for a trifling remuneration to the 
commissionaire^ by which the traveller 
is saved time, and the annoyance of 
personal attendance at a crowded police- 
office. The same is done by Pisde, the 
proprietor of the reading-room, for 
which 4 pauls are charged. 

§ 4. Trattot-ie, Restavratevrs. — Most 
families who live in private lodgings at 
Rome are supplied wiUi dinner from 
a trattoria, at a fixed rate per head, 
and which will, for small families par- 
ticularly, be found much more conve- 
nient and economical than marketing, 
hiring cooks, &c. The charges for 
dinner ought not to exceed 5 pauls a 
head ; and so well is the system carried 
out, that the dishes are sent even to 
considerable distances perfectly hot, by 
means of large tin baskets furnished 
with charcoal braziers. Bachelors 
will prefer dining at a tMe-d^hote or 
a restaurateur's : as regards the latter, 
there is perhaps no capital in Europe so 
much in arrears as Rome ; a good restau- 
rant is still one of the dssiderata here, 
although some improvement has taken 
place of late years. The following are 
the best : — Spillman, brothers, 81, Via 
della Croce, an old and well-managed 
establishment ; there is a fair restaurant 
at the Cafe Nazzari, in the Piazza di 
Spagna, but rendered very disagreeable 
•f'-'^m the smell of tobacco-smoke in the 
Ining caf(§ ; Lepri, in the Via Con- 
much resorted to by artists, nei- 



ther clean nor comfortable, but cheap ; 
La Bella Venezia, 3, Via della Croce, 
good, although in a confined situation ; 
Ristoratore delle Belle Arti, in the 
Palazzo Fiano, fair. 

§ 5. Cafes. — Nazzari's, in the Piazza 
di Spagna, with a confectioner's and 
pastrycook's shop attached, was for- 
merly the best in Rome, but has fidlen 
off and is rendered disagreeable since 
smoking has been allow^ in it ; Cafe 
Nuovo, in the Palazzo Ruspoli, in 
the Corso, an extensive establishment, 
with several billiard-tables and a 
garden ; Cafe Greco, in the Via Con- 
dotti, the rendezvous of the artists of 
all nations — almost all the artists of 
Rome may be found here; it is their 
general rendezvous at 7 a.m. for break- 
fast, and in the evening ; Cafe' della Cos- 
tanza, in the Via Condotti, near the 
Corso, is better than it looks; Caft^ 
Veneziano, in the Piazza Sciarra ; Cafe 
Bagnoli alle Convertite, in the Corso^ 
clean and good. Breakfost at a cafs, 
with bread, butter, and eggs, costs 1^ 
pauls ; a cup of coffee, 2 to .5 barocchi. 
The designation corresponding to our 
English waiter, or French gargon, in a 
cafe, is bottega, 

§ 6. Public Conveyances, 

Mallepostes, — For Florence, at 5 p.m. 
every day exc^t Sunday, in 30 hours, 
by Viterbo and Siena ; 2 places ; fare, 
19 scudi all the way, 15^ to Siena only. 
For Bologna, by Ancona, on Mond., 
Wed., and Frid., in 34 hours to Ancona; 
2 places ; fare, 24 scudi to Bologna, 18 to 
Ancona. To Bologna, by the road of 
the Furlo and Fano, on Tues., Thurs., 
and Sat; fare 22 scudi. For Naples, 
daily, except Sund., at 5 p.m., in 28 
hours; 3 places; fare 13 scudi. For 
Civita Vecchia, every evening except 
Sund. at 7 o'clock ; and on Sund. when 
a mail-steamer sails for Marseilles or 
Naples on the following morning. 

Persons not having their own carriages 
can now make an arrangement at the di- 
ligence-office, to be furnished with a car- 
riage and post-horses at a fixed price on 
the principal routes leading from Rome, 
by which they will be saved much 
trouble and imposition from the post- 
masters insisting to put on a greater 
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number of horses than aathorized by the 
tariff: they may start at any hour, stojH 

§*mg on the road as long as they may 
eem necessary. This arrangement, 
now in force on the roads from Rome 
to Naples, and from Rome to Florence, 
both by Siena and Perugia, is so con- 
venient, that we annex a table of the 
charges, as it will enable the traveller to 
control the daily increasing and exorbi- 
tant demands of the vettarini, which 
of late appear to have exceeded all 
bounds. 

Rome to Naples by Terracina: — 3 
persons in a caliche, 40 scudi ; 4 per- 
sons, 50 sc. ; 5 persons, 60 sc. ; 6 per^ 
sons (2 on the box), 70 sc. 

Rome to Florence by Siena, including 
railroad: — 3 persons in a cal^he, 55 
scudi ; 4 persons, 75 sc. ; 5 persons, 90 
sc. ; 6 persons in a berline, 110 sc.; 7 
persons in a diligence, 120 sc.; 9pei^ 
sons, id., 135 sc. 

Rome to Florence by Perugia : — 3 per- 
sons in a caliche, 70 scudi ; 4 persons, 
id., 90 sc. ; 5 persons, id., 1 iO sc. ; 6 per- 
sons, id., 2 on the box, 130 sc. ; 6 per- 
sons in a berline, 150 sc. ; 7 persons in 
a diligence carriage, 150 sc. ; 9 persons, 
id., 200 sc. 

The above fares include all charges 
for tolls, barriers, &c, and the posti- 
lion's fee, as fixed by the tariff, to which 
must be added his ordinary buonamano. 



The diligence administration will 
give one of its conductors, if required, to 
accompany parties, and which will be 
found useful, especially by ladies, for 
which an additional charge of from 5 to 
8 scudi is made. 

Vetturmi abound at Rome, but their 
charges have of late been very exorbi- 
tant, especially after the Easter festivi- 
ties, when the rush from Rome is so 
great. At that period of the year, which 
is when most of our countrymen leave 
Rome, a decent vettwmo carriage with 
4 good horses can scarcely be procured 
for less than 500 francs by the Siena 
road to Florence, and 600 by Perugia, 
employing respectively 4 and 5 days. 
The principal resort of the vetturini is 
about the Osteria dell' Osso, beyond the 
Palazzo Borghese, near whieh there are 
also several agency offices. (Sergio Luc- 
chese can be strongly recommended as 
a most careful, honest fellow. — Ld, 8, 
1865.) 

Diligences, — The office of the Pon- 
tifical diligences is in the same building 
as the post-offioe, in the Palazzo Ma- 
dama, near the Pantheon. The car- 
riages are in general good, and on the 
French model, consisting of a Coup^, 
Interiew, and Banquette, The following 
table gives the arrangements for 1856, 
and which are not likely to undergo 
much alteration : — 



For Florence, by Sienna, and from thence | 
by railroad, on Men., Wed., and Frid., > 
at 5 A.M., in 30 hours to Siena • • • j 

To Viterbo, by way of Sutri and Vetralla j 
on Tues., Thurs., and Sat., in 10 to 12^ | 
hours, at 6 a.m. ,.•..••] 

To Naples on Thurs.. sleeping at Terra- 
cina ; arrives at 7 p.m. at Naples on day 
following 

To Naples, by the same route, on Tues. | 
and Sat., at 11 a.m., without sleeping > 
on the road, in 26 hours ..•••] 

For Frosinone, every day except Sun., at 6 
P.M., in 12 hours, corresponding with 
conveyances to Ceprano, Sora, and San 
Germano, in the kingdom of Naples 
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For Bologna, by way of Foligno and 
Ancona, on Wed. and Sat. at 6 a.h., in 
84 hours, fares 14 scudi. Fares to Fo- 
ligno, 44-6 pauls, in 24 hours ; to An- 
cona, 85 in 42 hours ; to Fano, 92 ; Pe- 
saro, 103; Rimini, 112; Forli, 124 
pauls. 

A diligence starts for Civita Vecchia 
eTery evening at 7, and another during 
the spring and summer months at day- 
break, from the office in the Piazza 
Nicosia, performing the journey in 8 
hours. As the morning coach arrives 
about 2, passengers about to embark 
will have ample time to haxe their pass- 
ports signed, and other formalities gone 
through, before the sailing of the 
steamer, which, except in the case of the 
direct boats to Marseilles, seldom starts 
before 3 or 4 o'clock. Families or parties 
may have diligences starting at their 
»wn time, which will take them up 
at their lodgings, and at the follow- 
ing rates : for 3 persons, 1 1 9 pauls ; 5 
persons, 186 pauls; 6 persons, 240 
pauls ; 8 persons, 279 pauls; 10 persons, 
340 pauls; 12 persons, 372 pauls; all 
<;harges included. By leaving Rome 
early the traveller will be able to stop 
lor a few hours at Palo, giving him 
time to visit the Etruscan tombs at Cer- 
vetri, and to reach Ci vita Vecchia before 
dark. 

Coaches for Civita Vecchia, without 
changing horses, and halting 2 hours at 
Palo, start every day from the Piazza 
d:ella Stelletta; fare 16 pauls. 

A very fair diligence leaves Rome for 
Rieti, corresponding with Antrodocco 
and the kingdom of Naples, on Tues., 
Thurs., and Sat, at 4 a.m., performing 
the journey in 10 hours; fare 22 pauls. 

Duringthe spring and summer a coach 
sets out 3 times a week for Porto d' 
Anzio, from the Piazza della Stelletta, 
performing the journey in G hours — 
fares 10 and 8 pauls; and an omnibus 
on Wed. and Sat., from the Via Borgo- 
gnona, in 8 hours. 

Public conveyances, consisting gene- 
rally of ill-appointed cal^c^es, set out 
for Albano from the Piazza del Teatro 
Argentina, at daybreak and in the after- 
noon, in 2^ hours, fare 5 pauls ; for 
Frascati, twice a day from the Ripresa 

Barberi in 2 hours, fare 5 pauls ; for 



Palestrina 3 times a week in 6 hears, 
from the Osteria de* 3 Re, near the 
Piazza di San Marco, at the loot of the 
Capitol ; for Bracciano from the Al- 
bergo del Sole, near San Andrea della 
Valle, every morning, in 5 hours; for 
Civita Castellana, Monte Rotondo, and 
the Sabina generally, every morning; 
and for Genazzano, Olevano, Paliano, 
&c., 3 times a week, from an Osteria in 
the Via degli Orfani, near the Piazza 
Capranica. Diligences leave the Piazza 
del Paradiso near the Ch. of San An- 
drea delUt Valle, 3 times a week for 
Anagni by Valmontone, and fbr Vel- 
letri. A very feir coach leaves the 
Piazza degli Orfanelli twice a day for 
Tivoli in about 4 hours ; fare 6 pauls ; 
that starting in the morning sometimes 
continues as far as Subiaco, arriving 
there before dark. A short line of rail- 
way will be opened in 1856 to Frascati : 
the station in Rome is near the Porta 
Maggiore, that at Frascati about 1 m. 
below the town, from which omnibuses 
will convey the passengers. 

§ 7. Steam communication by Civita 
Vecchia and Forto cP Anzio, — As by far 
the greater number of visitors to Rome 
arrive or take their departure by steamers 
at Civita Vecchia, it may be of use, in 
addition to what has been said in 
describing that port (Rte. 98), to state 
what the latest arrangements are as 
regards steam communication with the 
other ports of Italy, Marseilles, &c. 
There are 3 companies which now have 
steamers calling at Civita Vecchia : the 
Messagerieslmperiales of France, the Nea- 
politan, and the Sardinian, The Message- 
ries Iwp^riales, carrying the mails, are 
the most to be depended upon for their 
punctuality in arrivingand sailing; their 
boats also are well found and manned, and 
the cuisine on board is excellent. One of 
their boats arrives from Marseilles every 
Thurs. morning, and sails again on the 
same day for Naples, Malta, and the 
Levant ; returning from the latter ports 
and sailing on the evenings of every 
Sat. for Leghorn, Genoa, and Marseilles. 
In addition to these boats the company 
has recently established a more direct 
line between Marseilles and Naples, 
employing only 48 hrs. instead of 9G, 
and calling at Civita Vecchia. The 
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boats of this new line leave Maneilles 
every Thurs. at 10 p.m., reach Civita 
Vecchia very early on the Sat., so as to 
enable the traveller to reach Rome be- 
fore dark, and Naples the following 
morning; sailing from Naples on Thurs., 
from Civita Veccbia on Frid. at 10 a.m., 
and reaching Marseilles on Sat. evening. 
The Neapolitan steamen are large and 
well appointed : they perform also the 
direct voyage from Marseilles to Naples, 
leaying the former at 4 a.m. on Tues., 
reaching Civita Vecchia on the Wednes. 
about 10 A.M., so as to allow the pas- 
sengers to get to Rome the same even- 
ing, and on their return to Marseilles 
every Tues. morning, sailing at 8 a.m. 

Passengers leaving Civita Vecchia for 
Marseilles by the direct boats of either of 
these companies, and wishing to secure 
cabins, must do so at Naples, which 
the agents at Rome will undertake, pay- 
ing of course the whole fiire between 
Naples and Marseilles. The Sardinian 
Company's steamers are not equal to 
those of the other two, and smaller: 
they arrive at Civita Vecchia on the 
6th, 16th, aud 26th on their way to Na- 
ples, and on Uie 3rd, 13th, and 23rd for 
Leghorn, Genoa, and Marseilles. Dur- 
ing the spring and early part of tlie 
summer there are frequently steamers 
which sail for Leghorn at an early hour, 
arriving before c^rk, thus enabling the 
passengers to see the whole of the coast 
and the off-lying islands of the Tuscan 
Archipelago by daylight. 

By means of the direct steamers and 
the railway from Marseilles, travellers 
can now reach Paris in 72 and London 
in 36 hours, including a detention of 
some hours on landing in France, and 
shorter ones at Lyons and Paris. In 
consequence of the non-correspondence 
of the trains, the outer voyage and 
journey can scarcely be accomplished 
in less than 4^ and 4 days between 
London, Paris, and Rome, but the tra- 
veller will be able to sleep at Paris, 
Lyons, and Marseilles, on his way. 

it may not be useless to state that, 
employing this mode of conveyance, a 
person may reach Rome from London, 
not including hotel expenses on the 
road, and travelling by first'Class trains 
and cabins, for about 122. 16«., and from 



Paris for 330 frs., and by second-class 
accommodation for 9/. and 180 frs. 

A line of steamers had been established 
by an English company between Porto 
d'Anzio and Naples, and travellers were 
conveyed from Rome to the seaports by 
a regular service of omnibus to meet 
each steamer. The whole joume}* and 
voyage was performed in about 18 h., 
viz. 5 for the land journey and 13 for 
the sea voyage ; fares, 1 st class, 10 scudi ; 
2nd, 7 scudi. Passengers left Rome at 
11 A.M., and amved at Naples by day- 
break on the following mominff. This 
useful and convenient mode oi getting 
to Naples has been lately suspended, 
but we are informed (Feb. 1856) that 
Messrs. Close are having built a supe- 
rior class of boats to continue it, and by 
which the whole distance, includinff the 
land journey, wiU be performed m 12 
hours; the distance by sea being only 
85 m., whereas it is 145 from Civita 
Vecchia, whilst the land-journey is 
shorter, infinitely more agreeable, and 
through a more interesting country. 

Steurr^oats on tfte T£er. — A boat 
starts every morning at 5 or 6 o'clock, 
according to the season, from the Quay 
of Ripagrande, for Fiumicino, at the 
mouth of the river, performing the voy- 
age in 2 or 3 hours, and returning to 
Rome the same day at nightfall, giving 
the tourist plenty of time to see the en- 
virons of Ostia aud Porto. The return 
voyage is very tedious, the steamer 
having generally barges in tow. In 
the month of May the steamer leaves at 

6 on Thursdays and Sundays, returning 
at 3, and not having boats in tow. 

A small French Government steamer 
is employed on the service of the army 
between Rome and Civita Vecchia, 
leaving at an early hour on the 9th, 
19th, and 29th of each month. Pas- 
sages for invalids unable to support tlie 
land journey may be obtained through 
the French Ambassador or the military 
authorities. The voyage occupies about 

7 hours. The boat is generally laden 
with returned stores and mvalid soldiers. 
Corresponding with its arrival at Civita 
Vecchia another sails direct for Toulon 
on the 10th, 20th, and last day of every 
month. 

A steamer leaves the Quay of tho 
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Ripetta 3 times a week, on Mon., Wed., 
and Frid., at sunrise, for Pontefelice, 
on the upper Tiber, landing passengers 
at Fiano, Montorso, Ponsano, and La 
Rosa. The boat seldom reaches Ponte* 
felice in less than 24 h., anchoring 
during the night, by which the voyager 
is exposed to the danger of malaria in 
summer. The downward voyage is 
performed in 8 or 9 h. The boat is 
dirty, and the living on board detestable ; 
fares to Pontefelice, 3, 4, and 7 pauls, 
according to the places. 

§ 8. English Church, — Divine service 
according to the Ibrms of the Church 
of England is celebrated every Sunday 
at 1 1 A.M. and 3 p.m., and the Commu- 
nion at 9 A.M., in a large apartment ap- 
propriately fitted up outside the Porta 
del Popolo. There is morning service 
on every week-day at 1 a,m. The ch. 
is supported entirely by voluntary con- 
tributions, which are collected by the 
clerk at the residences of the visitors 
who leave their names at the ch., a 
much more befitting system than that 
adopted at Florence of exacting pay- 
ment at the doors. Attached to the ch. 
is a lending library of religious books, 
which are distributed on Sunday to 
«uch subscribers to the ch. as may 
apply for them. The resident clergy- 
man is now the Rev. F. B. Woodward. 
The ch. is closed from the end of June 
until October. Divine service according 
to the Presbyterian form is celebrated 
every Sunday at the United States Le- 
gation, in the Palazzo Braschi, in a 
large apartment liberally appropriated 
by the Minister for that purpose, and 
where persons of all countries are 
freely admitted. 

§ 9, Foreign Ministers and Consuls. — 
Ambassador of Prance^ Palazzo Colonna, 
Piazza degli SS. Apostoli. — United States 
Legation, L. Cass, Esq., Palazzo Bras- 
chi. — Tuscan Legation, Piazza San 
Firenze, near the Palazzo Borghese.^ 
Neapolitan Legation, Palazzo Farn^se. — 
Prussian Legation. Palazzo Caffayelli, 
on the Capitoline Hill. — British Consul, 
J. Freeborn, Esq., 7, Via Condotti ; M. 
A. Ercole, Chancellor, and Acting Cotisul 

Mr. F.'s absence.-^ United States Con^ 
Ardisson, Esq., 65, Via Ripetta 
>o, 220. 



§ 10. Post-office.-^Owing to the diffi- 
culty of deciphering English names by 
the post-office officials, it will always be 
safer for travellers to have their letters 
addressed to the care of an English or 
American banker, or to the landlord of 
one of the respectable hotels. Com- 
plaints, and we fear with some founda- 
tion, have been made at the over- 
charges on account of postage by some 
of the native bankers to whose care 
letters have been addressed. The mails 
leave Rome every day, except Sundays, 
for England, France, and the N. of Eu- 
rope generally, via Florence. Letters 
are despatched every Thursday and Fri- 
day to France and England, and on the 
9th, 1 9th, and 29th of every month : they 
may be sent unpaid ; if prepaid the post- 
age is 22 baiocchi, provided they do not 
exc«ed 7^ French grammes or i ounce 
in weight. The letters of the 9th, 19th, 
and 29th take 5 days to reach Paris, and 
6 to London, being sent direct to Toulon 
by the French Government despatch 
boats; the others 6 and 7 days, going 
by the contract packets of the Messa- 
geries Imp^riales, which call at Leg- 
horn and Genoa. The mail between 
Rome and Naples leaves and arrives 
daily. Letters must be pre-paid to 
the Papal frontier, 5 baiocchi. Ijetters 
for Malta and India are despatched 
every Wed., and must be paid, 18 
baiocchi. Letters to the United States 
had better be sent to a correspondent in 
England, which the bankers undertake 
to do, the Roman post-office only taking 
charge of those via Havre. 

The mail by the land route arrives 
every day, bringing letters from Eng- 
land in 7 days; if by steamer from 
Marseilles to Civita Vecchia, in 6 ; and 
it may be as well to state that a letter 
takes 2 days from London to Mar- 
seilles, and that the steamer sails from 
thence on Mon. and Thurs., by which 
they reach Rome on Fri. morn, and Sat 
even. Persons writing from Rome 
must be careful to put *^vid di Mare," 
and from England ^*vid Marseilles,'* on 
the address. Letters from India, the 
Levant, and Malta are due in Rome on 
Sat. even, or Sun. mom. 

A mail is despatched 4 times a month 
for the Ionian Islands, Greece, and the 
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Levant generally, to meet the Austrian 
Lloyd's steamer at Ancona. 

Letters to Florence, Austrian Lorn- 
bardy, and Germany may be sent un- 
paid. 

The postage on a single letter, not 
exceeding i oz. in weight, from England 
is 22 baiocchi. English newspapers 
pay from 1 to 3 pauls each, and their 
deliverv is at times irregular, being 
often aetained at the post-office. Ga- 
lignani's messenger and French papers 
are now received free of postage, that 
charge beuig included in the subscription . 

The Roman post-office is open every 
day until 4 p.m., except on Sundays, 
when it closes at 1 1, but even then only 
for despatching or delivering foreign 
letters that may be going or have 
arrived by the steamers at Civita 
Vecchia. 

Electric Telegraph, — Messages may be 
sent to every part of Europe from the 
office in the Piazza Colonna. 

§ 11. Bankers, — Messrs. Tori onia and 
Co.; Messrs. Freeborn and Co., Via Con- 
dotti. Mr. Freeborn is British Consul, 
and is extremely obliging in obtain- 
ing every facility and protection for 
his countrymen, and in procuring 
orders for admission to the different 
public establishments, galleries, &c. 
Messrs. Macbeau and Co., bankers 
and wine-merchants in the Corso, 
Messrs. Packenham and Hooker in the 
Piazza di Spagna, conduct the greater 
part of the banking business with 
the United States. Messrs. Plowden, 
Cholmley, and Co- 234, Corso. As 
a general rule, foreigners, if not of 
high rank, or very particularly recom- 
mended, will experience much more 
assistance from the bankers amongst 
their own countrymen than elsewhere, 
and fully as much courtesy. ** It is im- 
possible not to feel, after any compe- 
tent trial, how vastly different is the 
treatment an Englishman receives 
from an English banker above an Ita- 
lian one. No silly vanity should in- 
duce any traveller to afford certain 
grandiose Roman establishments the 
opportunity of fleecing him, for they 
»will not even do it with civility, except 
to a duke or other great lord." The 
English and American houses are most | 



obliging to their customers in pro- 
curing lodgings, lascia passares, &c., 
and in furnishing information ; they 
also forward to England and the 
United States all parcels, works of 
art, &c. The three English bankers 
above mentioned are agents in corre- 
spondence with Messrs. McCracken 
and Co. of Loudon. 

§ 12. Physicians, — Dr. Pautaleoni, 
107, Via Babuino, an eminent Italian 
physician, who has lived in England, 
speaks our language perfectly, and prac- 
tises much among our countrymen. Dr. 
Deakin, the longest established English 
practitioner in Home, Via Sjstina, 64 ; 
he is the author of an interesting Botany 
of the Coliseum. Dr. Gason, 74, Via 
della CrGce, long known at Pisa and 
the Baths of Lucca as one of the prin- 
cipal physicians and accoucheurs. Dr. 
Valery, physician to the great hospital 
of S. Spirito, who has studied in Paris 
and England, speaking our language 
and French, lives at No. 76, Via Ba- 
buino. Homoeopathic physician. Dr. G* 
Franco, a Maltese gentleman, who 
speaks English and is highly spoken 
of, 81, Via della Croce. Dr. Smydi, 
9, Piazza di Spagna, physician and ac- 
coucheur. Dr. O'Brien, 17, Piazza di 
Spagna; Dr. O'Dwyer, 59, Piazza di 
Spagna; and Dr. Gerard Small, 96, 
Via Babuino. The usual physician's 
fee is from Mo 2 scudi a visit. 

§ 13.. Apothecaries, — Borrioni, 98, Via 
Babuino, is well supplied with English 
medicines. Sinimberghi and Whit- 
burn, No. 135, Via Frattina : the prin- 
cipal partner, although a Roman, has 
been an assistant at the Apothecaries* 
Hall in London, and is consequently ac- 
customed to make up the prescriptions 
of English medical men — he speaks 
English. 

§ 14. Dentists, — Dr. Burridge, an 
American dentist, 18, Trinita de* Monti ; 
Mr. Dunn, an English dentist. No. 151, 
Via del Babuino; Castelliui, 41, Via 
della Colonna. 

§ l.**. BoQksellers, JCnglisfi Beading- 
rooms, and Circulating Libraries, — Piale's, 
in the Piazza di Spagna; the reading* 
rooms, which are well lighted and heated 
in winter, are supplied with the principal 
Englbh and a selection of the United 
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states Dew8|>aper8, Galignani, and the 
French, Germaa, and Italian ones gene- 
rally. Subscription, 5 scudi for the 
year or season, I scudo for a single 
month, and half a paul for a sitting. 
The proprietor will also supply Gali- 

Snani and English newspapers to resi- 
ents at the following rates — Gali- 
^nani, on the day of its arrival, until 6 
P.M., 2 scudi a month, 2nd day 1^ scudi, 
3rd day 1 scudi ; the London daily papere 
2^ scudi ou the day after their arrival. 
Attached to the news-room is a cir- 
culating library, the subscription to 
which is 1 scudo per month. Piale 
keeps a large collection of guides, 
Handbooks, Uie works of Canina, and 
books on Rome generally. As he and his 
assistants spesk English, foreigners will 
be able to obtain all information about 
flutes, &c. ; and he will assist in procuring 
admission to the villas, museums, &c. 
He also takes charge of having passports 
vised, a convenience for travellers not 
living in hotels. A very useful system 
has been adopted here of posting up a 
list of all the church-f^tes during the 
week, and in general of what will inter- 
est the stranger in Rome. 

Spithover has lately reopened the news 
and reading rooms formerly kept by 
Monaldini, at No. 80, Piazza di Spagna, 
on the same system as at Piale's, and 
which are said to be well managed; he 
also sells German and English books, 
maps, engravings, &c. ; he has another 
shop close bv, where there is a large 
assortment or German works, and where 
everything published in that countiy 
or Rome may be procured. There is 
a 3rd reading-room in the Piazza S. 
Carlo in Corso, No. 433. Gallerini, 
bookseller, 19, Piazza Monte Citorio, is 
a very obliging man, and well supplied 
with Italian and English works, includ- 
ing Handbooks, which he sells at the 
London prices ; he has also an extensive 
collection of old and rare books, and is 
one of the agents for the sale of Canina's 
works on Rome. Merle, French l)Ook, 
seller, Piazza Colonna. Rome is cele- 
brated for its white vellum bookbinding, 
the vellum being chiefly manufactured at 
Sulmona, in the kingdom of Naples ; a 
"^mo. volume^costs 3 to 4 pauls, and 
ger in proportion. Moschetti, 75, 



Via della Croce, is a good bookbinder ; 
and Bencini, 172, Via Ripetta. 

§ 16. English C/«6s.— There is an Eng^ 
lisb club in the Palazzo Lepri, No. II, 
Via Ck>ndotti ; candidates for admission 
must be proposed and seconded by 
members, as in London, and are elected 
by the committee. Persons joining the 
club before the 1st of February pay a 
subscription of 25 scudi, after that date 
of 18, and for 2 months 16. The rules 
of the club are rather illiberal as re- 
gards artists residing in Rome, who are 
excluded. Absent members pay no snb^ 
scription. A colfee-room and restaurant 
has been lately added to it by Spillman 
for the use of the members. The club 
is closed during the summer months. 
Another club, called the British and 
American Artists' Union, has been re- 
cently established in a large apartment 
at No. 78, Via della Croce, on a less ex^ 
elusive and more economical system, the 
subscription for the whole year being 
1 5 scudi ; 10 for the winter season, from 
Oct. until April; and 5 for a single 
month. 

§ 16a. Ciceroniy laquais de piace, &c., 
one of the necessary incumbrances of 
the stranger at Rome. — Most of the 
domestiques de place at the hotels have 
picked up enough of learning to guide 
the casual visitor through the ordi- 
nary routine of antiquarian sights, &c. ; 
but there is a superior class of per- 
sons, men of education, who undertake 
to accompany parties, and who may be 
heard of at the consul's, or at many of 
the bankers*.* From the ordinary cice- 
roni, or laquais de place, travellei*s 
must be cautious in receiving their 
dicta as authority ; in other respects, 
and especially in their dealings with 
tradespeople, they are not always be- 
yond suspicion — ^they generally exact 
a commission for all purchases made 
by their masters, and the less they are 
allowed to accompany them in their 
dealings the better: the charge for a 
good intelligent laquais de place is 10 
pauls a day. 

§ 17. Engravings f Vietos of Home, Pho^ 

* Sig. Carlo Visconti, Via Relsiana, No. 71, can 
be recommended for this purpose as a gentleman 
very well acquainted with everything wnnected 
with the antiquities of Rome and its environs. 
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tographSf ^e. — The great collection of 
engravings is that of the goyernmeut, 
the Calcografia Camerale, 6, Via dell a 
Stamperia, near the Fontana di Trevi. 
Catalogues are hang up, with the price 
of each print marked. All the en« 
gravings executed at the expense of 
the papal government may be pur- 
chased there. Carlo Schultz, 5, Via delle 
Chiave d'Oro, near the Forum of Tra- 
jau, sells engravings after Overheck 
and the German artists ; Fabri, 3, 
Capo le Case, has a very extensive as- 
sortment of ancient and modern engrav- 
ings ; Cuccioni, Via Condotti, No. 18 
and 19, has a gcKxl shop for engravings, 
maps, stationery, &c. One of the best 
and most recent collections of Vievoa in 
Rome is the series by Cottafavi, published 
by Cuccioni, 62 in all, price 5 scudi ; 
and those of the ancient monuments 
by Canina, forming the atlas to his In- 
dicazioneTopografica,a thick volume in 
8vo., represent them as they now stand, 
with their restoration on the opposite 
pages. Photography has been of late 
years very successfully applied in de- 
lineating the monuments of ancient 
and modern Rome. By far the finest 
are those mtCde by our countryman 
Mr. Macpherson, who lives at No. 4, 
Via de* Strozzi, where they may be 
obtained, or at Flacheron-Hayard's 
colour- shop, 43, Piazza di Spagna; 
others may be procured at Cucci- 
oni's, and at all the print-shops, at 
prices varying from 5 to 10 pauls. 
A beautiful series of views of Kome 
has been published by one of our own 
most accomplished amateur artists, Mr. 
George Vivian, well known from his 
previous illustrations of the scenery 
of Spain and Portugal ; the title of 
the work is ' Views from the Gardens 
of Rome and Albano, drawn by G. Vi- 
vian, Esq., lithographed by Harding — 
London, 1848:' they embrace, under a 
highly artistic f»rm,and with very great 
accuracy, the principal ancient and mo- 
dern monuments within and without the 
city, with views of the Campagna, of 
Albano, Ostia, Castel Fusano, &c., 
accompanied by vignettes of detached 
edifices, and a short explanatory text. 
Mr. Coleman, an English artist, has 
published at Rome (1851) a series of 



etchings of subjects peculiar to the 
Campagna and the Pontine Marshes, 
which surpass anything of the same 
class. Small oil-painting, coloured on 
the etchings of the ruins and public 
edifices of Rome, are prettily executed 
by Signer Pfyffer, 74, Via della Croce. 
They do not pretend to compete with 
the original works of the landscape* 
painters, but are useful as reminiscences. 

§ 18. Teachers of Italian and other 
Languages. — Signori Brocchi, 38, Via 
della Meroede — Mad. B. also gives 
lessons to ladies; Bonfigli, B.A., 22, 
Via del Babuiuo, author of a good 
Italian grammar, has lived as tutor in 
some of our noble fiimilies in England, 
and is an excellent master ; Lucentini, 
1 7, ViadellaStamperia Camerale ; Lui^i 
Rossi, inspector of foreign books at the 
Custom-house, Via de* Prefetti, No. 41 ; 
another Sig. Rossi, 47, Corso; Sig. 
Monachesi, Via S. Sebastiano ; G. De- 
Toti, 72, Via della Pedacchia; Sig. 
Pfyflfer, 74, Via della Croce, is a good 
reader; Prof. Mercurij, Via in Arcione, 
104, gives lessons in Italian literature, 
archaeology, Latin, and Greek— he is 
the editor of a Guide of Kome ; M. Ar- 
disson, American vice-consul, gives 
lessons in French and Italian, 222, 
Circo di Ripetta ; Sig. Sanguinetti, also 
professor of mineralogy, Palazzo Costa, 
near the ch. of S. Marcello in Corso ; 
Sig. Gordini, a Tuscan, 31, Via Con- 
dotti : most of the above speak and read 
English. The price of lessons for an 
hr. varies from 5 to 10 pauls. 

For Ladies, — Signora Ersilia Nibby, 
the daughter of the eminent Roman 
archeeologist of that name. Via Sis- 
tina. No. 55, gives lessons in Italian 
literature and language, and is highly 
spoken of; Mad. Rinaldini, a Parisian 
lady who has lived long at Rome, 71, 
Via de' Due Macelli, gives lessons in 
Italian and French, and her daughter, 
Mdlle. R., who gives instruction in 
French, Italian, musij, and dancing, 
will prove a good daily governess for 
young persons ; Mad. Elena Montecchi 
Forti, Falazzo Sabina, Via delle Mu- 
ratte, is much employed in English 
families ; Signora Clelia Massimi, Pa- 
lazzetto Borghese, an excellent reader, 
who also gives lessons in Italian decla- 
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mation ; M&ul. Acqaaroni, 51, Via della 
Croce. 

§ 19. Teachers of Drawing and Paint- 
tn7.— Mr. Arthur Strutt, 33, Via della 
Mereede, and Via in Arcione, No. 104, 
2"^ piano, near the Fountain of Trevi, 
a very talented English artist long es- 
tablished at Rome, gives lessons in 
painting; Guglielmi, 39, Via della 
Mereede, is an excellent master and a 
good portrait-painter in chalks and 
pastel ; Sig. Rocchi, 14, Ripadel Fiume, 
in chalks and sepia ; Signora Agnese 
Ruffini, 8, Piazza dei Crociferi, in water- 
colours and miniatare-painting ; Barto- 
lini, Vicolo del Vantaggio. 

§20. Teachers of Dancing. — Mad. Ter- 
manini, 42, Piazza di San Lorenzo in 
Lucina, keeps a large dancing academy 
in one of the spacious halls of the Pa- 
lazzo Ruspoli, and gives lessons out of 
doors. — Angelo Costa, 57, Via di Pon- 
tiiici. 

§ 21. Music Teachers. — Fiori (singing 
and piano — is also a composer) ; TuUio 
Ramacciotti (violin), 81, Via Condotti; 
Batocchi, Via di S. Claudio, 82 ; Gio- 
vanini, 8, Piazza Poll ; Sig. L. Moroni, 
122, Via Tomacelli, one of the best sing- 
ing and music masters ; Mdlle. Korn ; 
Gabrielli, Piazza della Chiesa Nova; 
Mad. Lucentini, Via della Stamperia 
Camerale, No. 17 ; Mdlle. Rinaldini, 
17, Via de' Due Macelli, for young 
people ; Mdlle. Laboureur (for piano), 
456, Corso ; Sig. Pastina, 3, Piazza del 
Popolo, Via Babuino (piano-master) ; 
Sig. Gaggi, Piazza di Spagna; Eliza 
Bongiovanni (piano), 68, Via Sistina. 
The charge of the best masters is 10 to 
15 pauls a lesson. 

§22. Translators. — English and Ame- 
ricans may require to have authenticated 
translations of documents made from 
English into Italian, or from Italian 
into English, in which case Sig. Ificleo 
Ercole, at the British Consulate, who 
is one of the translators approved by 
the law-courtF, can be recommended. 

§ 23. Sellers of Antiquities. — Basseggio^ 
42, Via Babuino; Depoletti, 31, Via 
della Fontaneila Borghese ; Bonichi, 
95, Piazza di Spagna. 

Picture Dealers. — Menghetti, 1 52, Via 
del Babuino : Luchetti, 25, same street ; 
"Del Frate, 33, Piazza Nicosia; Fabri, 



3, Via di Capo le Case, 1° piano; and 
at the Monte di Pietk, where there is 
always a ereat number to be disposed 
of as unredeemed pledges. 

§ 24. Copyists of old Masters. — Cava- 
Here Chatelain, 226, Via Ripetta, is 
perhaps the most extensive copyist in 
Italy ; Mazzolini, 437, Piazza S. Carlo 
in Corso, has always a large number of 
copies of celebrated paintings on sale ; 
Campanile, 77, Via della Croce ; Ag- 
nese Potempski, n^e Ruffini, 8, Piazza 
dei Crociferi, copies in watercolours and 
in miniature, and gives lessons ; Koel- 
man, 57, Via' dell' Olmo, near Santa 
Maria Maggiore, is one of the most cele« 
brated copyists in miniature of the old 
masters ; Teerlink and his wife, 3, Via 
S. Giuseppe a Capo le Case; Maria- 
nini, Circolo Babuino, is a good copyist 
in chalks or guazzo, and gives lessons in 
it; Cav. Cortazzi, 509, Corso; Ferdi- 
nand Flor, 48, Via Margutta. In 
Water-colours. — Our countrywoman 
Miss Chawner is an admirable copyist 
of the old masters — she lives at No. 6, 
Via Laurina ; Gagliardi, Palazzo Gius- 
tiuiani; Mad. Grasselli, 19, Via Con- 
dotti, copyist in minature. 

§ 25. Engravers of Caiheos. — Princi- 
pally on shells : Saulini, No. 8, Via della 
Croce; Giovanni Dies, 84, Via Con- 
dotti ; Civilotti, Piazza di Spagna ; 
also Neri, No. 10, Piazza di Spagna. 
The charge for cameo likenesses is 
from 12 to 18 scudi. — Cameos in pietra 
dura : Girometti, 49, Via del Quirinaie, 
the first artist in Rome in this branch 
of art; Verge, 61, Piazza di Spagna. 

§ 26. Roman Mosaics. — ^The mosaicists 
of Home may be classed under the 3 
heads, Mosaicist Artists^ Mosaicist Manu- 
facturerSf and Sellers of Mosaics. Amongst 
the first Cavaliere Barfoeri, 148, Via 
Rasella, holds the highest rank, and 
he is now-a-days the first amongst 
the Roman mosaicists — he is director 
of the mosaic-works of the Govern- 
ment, and obtained one of the great 
Council medals at the Exhibition of 
1851 — his studio, which is very oblig- 
ingly shown, will be well worth a 
visit ; Cav. Luigi Moglia, Via Babuino, 
133, is a first-rate artist, who also ob- 
tained a prize medal in 1851 — his Tem- 
ples of Pesstum are among the must 
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celebrated works of the kind ; Gio. 
Barberi, Piazza di Spagna, 99 ; Poggioli, 
Via Babuino, 65 ; Gabriui, Via del 
Corso, 36 ; Boschettif Via Condotti, 74 ; 
Bioaldi, Via Babuiuo, 125; Verdejo, 
Via Condotti, 34 ; Salandri, Yicolo 
di Macedo, 23, — Moaaio Manufacturers 
and Sellers of Mosaics : Gallandt, 7> 
Piazza di Spagna, has now the most ex- 
tensive mosaic establishment in Rome, 
especially for tlie larger works, such as 
tables, &c., — although not an artist 
himself, he employs a great number of 
workmen, under the direction of one of 
the distinguished mosaicists of Rome, 
Sig* Roccagioni ; Caprani, 56, Via Con- 
sulta ; Francescangeli, Via Babuino ; 
Dies, 48, Via Condotti. The prices of 
the same design, according to the nature 
of the work, will vary in price, and at 
the same shop, from one to fiye-fold. 

There is a charitable institution for 
the support of distressed artists in the 
Piazza Borghese, where cameos, mo- 
saics, bronzes, and works of art gene- 
rally, may be procured at moderate 
prices, and which, from the nature of 
the institution, is well worth a visit 
and merits the encouragement and sup- 
port of our benevolent countrymen. 

§ 27. Bronzes, modern, in imitation 
of the mediaeval and antique. — Hopgar- 
ten, 72, Via de' Due Macelli, the first 
in Rome ; Rohrich, Via della Purifica- 
zione ; Sbordoni, Via Ripetta ; De Rossi, 
22, Via Condotti; Freschi, 27, Via 
Condotti — a lar^ly assorted shop, of 
bronzes, beads, jewellery, and Roman 
articles generally. The electrotype pro* 
cess has been recently successfully in- 
troduced at Rome for copying ancient 
sculpture. The manufactory is situ- 
ated over the Tarpeian rodk on the 
Capitol, and the objects manufactured 
may be obtained at Na 84, Piazza di 
Spagna. 

§ 28. Sulphur casts of medals and 
small bas-reliefs called Intagli and /»- 
pronti, — Odelli, 145, Via Rasella ; 
Saulini, 7, Via della Croce; Cades, 
456, Corso ; Liberotti, Via Condotti. 

§ 29. Jewellers. — Castellani, No. 88, 
Via Poli, is of European celebrity for 
his beautiful reproductions from the 
Etruscan models, and for the several 
handsome designs, of the Duke of Ser- 



monets (Don Mich. Ang. 'Gaetani). 
Pierret, 31, Piazza di Firenze, is now 
one of the first artists in Rome for 
Etruscan jewellery, and more moderate 
in his charges than Castellani. Bruner, 
46, Via Gregoriana. 

Roman Pearls.-- Rey, Via Babuino ; 
Sorelle Pozzi, 7, Via della Scrofa ; 
Freschi, 27, Via Condotti, for beads, 
chaplets, rosaries, &c. The Roman 
pearls are very different ^m the 
French, being solid instead of hollow, 
and formed of alabaster instead of glass, 
on the surface of which the pearly sub- 
stance from the inside of the unall fish 
which produces it is applied. 

§ 30. Drawing Materials, — Flacheron 
Hayard, 43, Piazza di Spagna — is also 
agent for the sale of Macpherson's pho- 
tographic views of Rome ; Dovizielli, 
Via BabuinOr 

§ 31. English Shops.— For tea, gro- 
ceries in general, wines, porter, &c., 
Lowe, 76, Piazza di Spagna ; Campi and 
Luigioni, also in the Piazza di Spagna, 
sell cutlery and English articles in 
general. An establishment for the sale 
of English articles has been latelyopened 
by Alciati, No. 4, Piazza San Lorenzo 
di Lncina, in the Palazzo Fiano. 

Wine Merchants. — Messrs. Macbean 
and Co., the bankers, in the Corso, 
have an excellent supply of Italian, 
Spanish, and French wines. 

English Baker. — Menghini, No. 100, 
Via Babuino, makes all kinds of bread, 
biscuits, &c. ; there is another good 
French baker in the Via Condotti. 

Pastry Cooks and Confectioners. — Fran- 
9ois Spillman, Via Condotti ; Nazzari, in 
the Piazza di Spagna; and Spillman, 
fr^res, in the Via (klla Croce, No. 81, 
where there are refreshment-rooms 
where dinner and tea may be obtained ; 
the Spillmans are the Guuters of Rome, 
and the general furnishers of ices and 
refreshments for balls and parties. 

JatVorfi.— Hamilton, Via Babuino ; In- 
nocenti, Via Condotti, No. 13; Schraeder, 
29, Piazza di Spagna. 

Boot and Shoe Makers. — Natalini, Pi- 
azza San Carlo in Corso ; Jesi, 129, 
Corso, is perhaps the best in Rome. 
Shoes and boots are dear in Rome, and 
indifferent, especially against wet. 

Tobacco and Snuff shops are now to be 
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met with in every street; one of the 
principal warehouses for foreign snuffs 
and cigars is that of the Convertite, in 
the Clorso. 

§ 32. Dressmakers, Modistes, Mar* 
chandes des Modes, 4rc. — Madame Mas- 
soni, in the Palazzo Fiano on the Corso, 
one of the longest established in Rome ; 
Lucia Ripari, on the opposite side of the 
Corso, has a very extensive warehouse 
of French and English nouveautes and 
fancy articles, with a millinery esta- 
blishment attached — English spoken; 
Madame Dupres, also in the Corso, 
perhaps the most £sishionable, but high 
in her charges ; Madame Clarisse, Via 
della Vite ; Adelaide Poggesi, 82, Via 
Borgognona, 1°. p% has been spoken 
highly of by English families who have 
employed her. 

Roman Scarfs and Homan Female 
Costumes. — The best shops for thes^^e 
beautiful fabrics are Arvotti's, Piazza 
Madama ; Bianchi's, in the Piazza 
della Minerva; Amoureu's, 72, Via 
Condotti ; and for the picturesque cos- 
tumes of the Roman peasantry, La 
Farinara's, near the church of the Ma- 
donna dei Monti. 

§ 33. English Livery Stables. — Smith, in 
the Palazzo Mignanelli, Via de' Due 
Macelii ; James, 7 and 8, Via Laurina ; 
Gamjee, Via dei Miracoli. Barfoot, in 
the Via Babuino, is an English saddler 
and harness-maker. 

Carriages, ITacknet/ Coaches, — Open 
cal^hes with a hood, and close car- 
riages, are now met with plying for hire 
in every part of the city. The princi- 
pal stands are in the Piazza di Spagna, 
at the end of the Via Condotti in the 
Corso, in the Piazza del G^u near the 
Capitol, and under the Colonnades in 
the Piazza di S. Pietro. Fares for a 
course within a moderate distance, 2 
pauls ; for half an hour 3 pauls ; but 
as there is no fixed tariff, t* will ahoays 
be better to fix the fare before starting. 
2 pauls is amply sufficient for going out 
to dinner, or in the evening, in ordinary 
weather. There are several persons, and 
nearly all the hotel-keepers, who let 
carriages for hire by the day, half-day, 
or hour. The hire of a carriage for the 
day, including the coachman's buona- 
mano, is 25 pauls (in some hotels they 



may try to charge 30), and double for 
excursions to Tivoli, Frascati, or Al- ' 
bano, when an additional horse is put on. 
§ 34. Conveyance of Parcels to Eng^ 
land, Commission Agents, ^c. — ^Works* of 
art, and packages in general, are regu- 
larly despatch^ to England by the dif- 
ferent bankers, many of whom ard in 
coiTespondence with Messrs. J. and R. 
McCrackeu, of 7, Old Jewry, London. 
Messrs. Freeborn and Co., Macbean 
and Co., and Plowden and Cholmley, 
despatch packages of every size at re- 
gular intervals. Mr. Jackson, No. 38, 
Piazza di Pietra, in correspondence 
with Messrs. Chiimery of Loudon, and 
Mr. Shea, 1.5, Piazza di Spagna, are 
shipping agents to England and the 
United States. Heavy packages are 
generally sent from Civita Vecchia to 
Leghorn for embarkation in sailing 
vessels, and seldom reach London in 
less than three months ; by the steamers 
to Liverpool in about one-half of that 
time ; and, with more expedition still, 
and less risk of breakage, to Southamp- 
ton, by the French steamers between 
Civita Vecchia and Malta, and from 
thence to England by boats of the Pen- 
insular and Oriental Company : Messrs. 
M*Cracken have recently established 
an agency at Malta for the purpose. 

§ 35. Sporting, Hunting, 4 c. — Sports- 
men's licences are now obtained with 
difficulty from the Papal authorities ; a 
permission must be previously procured 
from the Commander-in-Chief of the 
French army at Rome to possess arms, 
the city being still subject to military 
law. This favour is, however, very 
liberally accorded to our countrymen by 
the French authorities, on a request 
backed by an application from the 
British Consul. The great sporting 
about Rome is boar-shooting in the 
forests of Cisterna and Nettuno, and 
quail-shooting along the coast, and 
especially near Fiumicino, on the arrival 
of the birds in May. The shooting season 
in the Campagna commences in October, 
and continues during the winter; but the 
greater part of the immense quantity of 
game exposed for sale in the Roman 
markets is taken in nets, such as quails, 
larks, and other small birds. No mar- 
I ket in Europe, perhaps, offers a greater 
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variety of birds than that of Rome, 
and certainly none where the ornitho- 
logist will be able to add more species 
to his collection. 

A subscription pack of hounds is now 
kept, numbering several of the Roman 
princes among the subscribers, and af- 
fords very good sport to strangers resid- 
ing at Kome during the winter ; as foxes 
are abundant, and the country well suited 
for hunting. The annual subscription 
is 30 scudi : the hounds meet twice a 
week during the winter and early 
spring. Persons not subscribers, but 
who avail themselves of the sport, are 
expected to send a donation to the secre- 
tary of the hunt, towards the mainte- 
nance of the bounds and huntsmen, at 
the end of the season. 

§ 36. J7iea<m.— The Teatrodi Apollo, 
in the Via Tordinona, for grand operas 
during the winter and Carnival— the 
two lower tiers of boxes are generally let 
for the season ; the T. Valle, for operas 
and comedy ; the T. Argentina, in the 
Via della Rotonda ; the T. Metastasio, 
for comedy — a French company play 
generally here during the Carnival ; the 
T. Capranica, in the Piazza Capranica, 
near the Piazza Colonua, for Marionetti 
during the Carnival, and in the spring 
for comedy ; and the Tuscan mask Sten- 
terello. There are some minor theatres 
during the Carnival. The popular Fan- 
toccini were forbidden of late years, in 
consequence of certain allusions made 
by the actors to passing political events, 
but have recently been resuscitated at 
a small theatre, lighted with gas, in the 
Piazza della Valle. The price of admis- 
sion to the larger theatres is from 3 to 4 
pauls. A box costs from 15 to 20 pauls 
a night. During the season it is very 
difficult to obtain one at the 3 principal 
theatres, the Apollo, Valle, and Argen- 
tina, especially at the first The best 
plan is to secure, if possible, a part 
of a box for the winter, aud even this 
cannot always be accomplished. The 
performances commence between "i 
and 8 o'clock. 

§ 37. Public Festivals. — The Carnival 
commences after New Year's Day, and 
continues until the beginning of Lent ; 
the masking takes place only during 
the last 8 days, except on the Sundays 



and Fridays. At 2 p.h. the maskers 
assemble in the Corso, where the pelt- 
ing with comfits, manufactured for the 
purpose with flour, is carried on 
until nightfall. The amusements of 
each afternoon end with a horse-race. 
The horses have no riders, but are 
urged on by balls and plates of metal, 
covered with sharp spikes, suspended 
from their backs. The prizes are either 
pieces of rich velvet or sums of money 
varying from 30 to 100 scudi : they are 
partly furnished by the Jews, who were 
formerly compelled to race on foot for 
the amusement of the people. The 
horses are stopped at the end of the 
Corso by a piece of canvas suspended 
across the street at the Ripresa de' 
Barberi, which derives its name fVom 
the Barbary horses that formerly con- 
tended for the prizes. The last 3 days 
of the Carnival are the most exciting ; 
the whole city seems then to be con- 
gregated in the Corso. The diversions 
end on the evening of Shrove Tuesday, 
with the Moccoliy when the maskers 
appear, with lighted tapers^ and en- 
deavour to blow out the lights of each 
other. The Corso is lighted up from 
one extremity to the other as soon as 
the dark sets in, the windows ofiihe 
houses being filled with people holding 
lights in their hands : the scene is one 
of the most picturesque attending the 
ceremonies of the Carnival. The October 
Festival. — On Sundays and Thursdays in 
October the people assemble about the 
Monte Testaccio, where they amuse 
themselves with dancing and games. 
This is the great holiday of Rome, and 
nowhere are the people seen to so much 
advantage. As a study of costume this 
festival is unrivalled. The Artists* 
Festival, managed by the Germans, 
takes place at the beginning of May. 
Artists of all nations assemble at an 
early breakfast, generally at the Torre 
de' Schiavi, about 3 m. from Rome, 
whence they adjourn in solemn proces- 
sion to the subterranean grottoes about 
Cerbara. After an incantation of the 
Sibyl, singing, speechifying, and dis- 
tribution of mock orders, &c., there is 
a cold dinner about 1 p.m., followed 
by horse-racing, spear- thro wing, &c. 
All the hack-horses and carriage' 
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Bome are put in requisition. Tickets 
for the dinner are confined to the artists 
and their friends, but spectators are 
freely admitted to witness the subse- 
quent festivities. The principal Church 
Festivals are described in the accounts of 
the following basilicas and churches : — 
St. Peter's, St. John Lateran, S. Maria 
Maggiore, S. Andrea delle Fratte, 
S. Antonio, SS. Apostoli, Ara Ccelii 
S. Carlo in Corso, S. Francesca Ro- 
mana, Gesu, S. Marcello, S. Marco, 
S. Maria sopra Minerva, S. Maria in 
Vallicella, S. Pietro in Vincoli, S. To- 
m^so degli Inglesi, La Trinita di Pel- 
ligrini : but the traveller who takes an 
interest in the ceremonies of the Church 
will do well to provide himself with the 
Calendario Romano^ an Almanac pub- 
lished annually at the Stamperia Came- 
rale : it costs 1 paul, and the festivals 
for every day in the year in the different 
churches of Rome are given in detail : 
a very useful system has been adopted 
at Piale's news-room, of sticking up, 
at the beginning of each week, a list of 
all the ceremonies that are to take place 
during the next eight days, the differ- 
ent sights, museums that are open, &c. 

§ 38. Presentations to the Pope. — As 
ma^y of our countrymen may desire 
to be presented to His Holiness during 
their stay at Rome, the following in- 
formation may prove useful. 

All foreigners desiring to be pre- 
sented to the Pope must have an ap- 
plication to that effect addressed to the 
Maestro di Camera, or Grand Chamber- 
lain, by the representative of their 
countiT to the Holy See. As regards the 
Englisn, who have no such official (the 
British Consul not being considered in 
that light by the authorities at the Vati- 
can), and especially Protestants, the ap- 
plication must be made by some foreign 
diplomatic agent ; hitherto the Hano* 
verian and Prussian ministers have very 
kindly taken this duty upon themselves. 
British Roman Catholics will experience 
less difficulty through the ecclesiastical 
functionaries attached to the Papal 
Court amongst their countrymen settled 
at Rome. As to Americans, there being 
an accredited minister from the United 
States, they will only have to follow 

^. same routine as other foreigners. 



Gentlemen are received iu the private 
apartments of the Pope on week-days ; 
ladies only on Sundays, and in one of 
the galleries of the Vatican, it being 
contrary to etiquette to admit them into 
his Holiness's apartments. 

Persons soliciting the honour of being 
presented are informed generally a few 
days before, and by a letter from the 
Maestro di Camera, that they will be 
received at a certain hour, in general 
about midday ; they can either present 
themselves in uniform or in evening 
dress ; they are ushered individually 
into the Pope's cabinet by the Maestro 
di Camera. It is the etiquette that 
Protestants should show the same mark 
of respect to His Holiness as they do to 
their own sovereign, by kissing his 
hand. Roman Catholics will consider 
it to be their duty towards the head of 
their Church to kiss the Pope's foot or 
knee, or to make such an obeisance as 
indicates their desire to do so. The 
mode of addressing His Holiness is, in 
Italian, Santita or Santo Padre; in 
French, which the present Pope speaks 
fluently, Saintete or Saint P^re. 

The presentation of ladies, except in 
the case of royal princesses or crowned 
heads, only takes place on Sundays, 
after the Pope's dinner-hour. They 
assemble in one of the halls of the Vati- 
can, and can bring their children with 
them, as is generally done to obtain the 
benediction of His Holiness, arranged 
in a line as at most continental levees. 
The Pope, accompanied by one of the 
Cameriere Segrete, or under-chamber- 
lains, who introduces them, walks past 
each, addressing them kindly, and 
giving, when asked, his benediction, a 
necessary favour for all Roman Ca- 
tholics, who generally avail themselves 
of the opportunity to have numerous 
rosaries and crucifixes blessed at the 
same time. Ladies must appear in 
black dresses and veils, and be punctual 
at the place and hour appointed in the 
notification from the Maestro de Ca- 
mera. 

It is usual to give a small gratuity to 
the messenger who conveys the latter 
document to the persons to be pre- 
sented. 
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§ 45. MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 

Under this head in the Introduction 
to Part I. we have entered into all 
necessary details respecting the general 
administration of the Koman States ; 
it will therefore only be necessary here 
to say a few words on that of the pro- 
vince in which Kome is situated, and on 
the municipal institutions of the capital. 

The province of the Comarca of 
Borne contains a Pop. of about 325,000, 
including that of the capital. Itembraces 
the districts Tivoli, Subiaco, Palestrina, 
the towns of Frascati, Albano, and the 
Agro Romano, or the district more 
immediately surrounding the capital. 
The Comarca is governed by a presi- 
dent, always a cardinal, his authority 
only extending beyond the walls of 
Kome, the city itself being under the 
direction of the municipal body and 
the director-general of the police. The 
president of the Comarca is assisted by 
a council of men of property and family, 
appointed by the government. The 
present president of the Comarca is 
Cardinal Roberti. 

The municipal body of the capital 
consists of a senator (always belonging 
to one of the great patrician families, 
who b appointed by the Pope for 6 
years, but may be continued), of 8 
conservators {conseroatori), and of 40 
councillors. The conservators and 
councillors have been in the first in- 
stance named by the government, but 
are in future to be elected by their own 
body with the adjunction of 2 delegates 
from each of the Rioni or quarters; 
their time of ofiSce is also for 6 years, 
but they may also be re-elected, one 
half going out by rotation every 3rd 
year. The duties of the senator and 
his council are purely municipal, the 
police being in the hands of the Di- 
rectoivGeneral of the Police. By the 
new organization of the municipal 
body, one half of the conservators 
and councillors must be selected from 
the nobility and large proprietors, the 
other amongst the middle classes and 
the tradespeople. The municipality 
hold their meetings at the Capitol, the 
Guildhall or Hdtel de Ville x>f Rome. 

The police of Rome is entirely under 



the Director-General of Police, a high 
functionary, subordinate to the Minister 
of the Interior and the Secretary of 
State, and who has the prisons and 
criminal courts in his attributions. 
Under him are the presidents of the 
Rioni, who are in general selected 
amongst the noble families, and who 
are charged with the police surveil- 
lance of their different quarters ^ they 
enjoy also a jurisdiction in civil cases 
to the amount of 5 scudi ; but the secret 
and political police, as well as the pass- 
port department, are under the imme- 
diate superintendence of the Directdir- 
General, whose residence and offices 
are in the palace of Monte Citorio. 

§ 46. The Fopuhtum of Rome at the 
commencement of 1856 was 178,500 ex- 
clusive of strangers. It has been nearly 
stationary for the last 10 years; the 
highest point it ever reached in modem 
times being 180,200 in 1846. It was 
153,000 in 1800, from which it decreased 
gradually until 1813, when it was only 
117,900 ; from then to 1846 it has been 
constantly on the increase. The average 
number of births in the last 10 years 
has been 5164, and of deaths 4791 ; 
showing that the increase in the popula- 
tion has arisen from emigration, and 
not from the ordinary causes. The 
number of priests and friars is about 
4500, and of nuns 1900. The resident 
Jewish population is between 6000 and 
7000, who are still compelled to live in 
the Ghetto, or Jews* quarter — ^a bar- 
barous system, only now to be met with 
in the states of the Church, although a 
relaxation of that rigid rule has been 
recently made, by allowing some of the 
most respectable Jews to have shops 
and counting-houses beyond the pre- 
cincts of their filthy quarter. 

The streets of Rome are in general 
narrow, and paved with cubes of lava, 
quarried outside the Porta San Paolo, 
and near the tomb of Csecilia Metella, 
on the Via Appia: the Corso is the 
only one which has a foot-pavement on 
the sides. They were for the most part 
lighted with oil-lamps ; but during the 
last 2 years the streets in the vicinity 
of the Piazza del Popolo, the Corso, and 
some others of the principal thorough- 
fares, have been lighted with gas, a" 
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ultimately the entire city will be, thanks 
to an English company, who have erect- 
ed very extensive gas-works on the site 
of the Circus Malcimas. Several of the 
main lines of streets are long and hand- 
some, broken by frequent open spaces, 
or piazzas. The town is well drained 
by a system of sewerage founded chiefly 
on lines of the ancient Cloaca, 

§ 47. Books on Rome. — As no city 
has had so many works written on its 
history, topography, arts, and institu- 
tions as Rome, it would be impossible 
to notice the thousandth of them. Our 
object, therefore, must only be to point 
out those of modem date which will 
convey the most accurate information 
to our countrymen who visit the Eternal 
City on its monuments, antiquities, &c., 
although we have, to the best of our 
ability, endeavoured to incorporate in 
the present volume all that will be re- 
quired by the great majority of tra- 
vellers. 

On the more modem monuments of 
RomCt the late Professor Nibby's Roma 
Modema, in 2 vols. 8vo, 1839,* will be 
perhaps found the most detailed and 
accurate description. It forms a suite 
to his more esteemed work, the Roma 
Antica, Both have been in a great 
measure reproduced in English by Mr. 
Donovan, a clergyman of the convent 
of SS. Apostoli. 

On the Palaces of Rome, M. Leta- 
rouilly's work, entitled Les Edifices de 
Roma Modeme^ 3 vols. 4to., is the most 
complete work on the subject. 

Of the innumerable guide-books in 
Italian, French, and English, all may 
be said to be more or less reproduc- 
tions of that first published by Vasi, 
in the last century. We must except 
those, however, of Fea and Melchiorri, 
which have greater claims to originality, 
their authors having been men of learn- 
ing and original research. Hobello's 
Guide de Rome is one of the last, bnt it is 
full of errors, and written in a disagree- 
ably pedantic style. Of Plattiier's and 
Uhrhch'fl abridgment of the Best^reibung 
we shall speak mrmfunr. The most re- 
cent work ot thin kind we have seen, 

oms Mtr Aooo NiiOOOxxxviiL, deicrltU 
mlo Nfbbjr, % vols. Svo. Uoma, 1839-41. 
.llod«ni«. 



Dr.Braun'sAa7n6^s through Rome,* form- 
ing the first part of his book entitled 
Ruins and Museums of Rome, and trans- 
lated by its author into English, is a 
r€sum^ of Canina*s views on the ancient 
monuments, arranged according to lo- 
calities, and spread over five days* ex- 
cursions. 
The modem writers on the topo- 

fraphy, monuments, &c., of ancient 
lome ma^ be classed under two heads 
— ^the Italians and the Grermans. The 
latter, of the school of Niebuhr and 
Bunsen, have printed much on the 
subject, but in a spirit of opposition to 
all archaeologists who precedl^ them in 
the same branches of research. 

Amongst the Italians the great autho- 
rity of the present day is Commander 
Canina, the president of the Museum of 
the Capitol, and the most eminent among 
the Roman archaeologists, who has illus- 
trated the ancient monuments of the 
city in an admirable manner, uniting as 
he does the talents and information of 
the antiquarian with those of the archi- 
tect, his more immediate profession. 
Of Canina's works the most generally 
useful will be found his Indicazione To^ 
pografica',^ accompanied by an excel- 
lent map, it forms an admirable topo- 
fraphical guide to the ancient city. 
'his work is accompanied by a series^of 
views of the monuments as they now 
exist, generally in ruins, with the same 
restored on the opposite page. Persons 
who may wish to obtain more detailed 
descriptions of these ancient edifices will 
do well to refer to the magnificent Roma 
Antica,\, 2 vols, fol., by the same author, 
which is accompanied by elaborate en- 
graved plans and topographical details of 
each edifice and localitv. Indeed, the 
Rom^ Antica may be said to have super- 
seded all the works that preceded it on 
the monuments of ancient Rome. 

The several works of Professor Nibby 
on ancient Rome are a mine of diligent 

* Th* Rnlns and Mnaeums of Rome, by Emil 
Bntun. 1 vol. l2ino. Brunswick, 1664. 

f Indicazione Topografica di Roma Antica, del 
Commendatore Luigi Canina. 1 vol. 8vo. Rome, 
1850. 

X Oli Edifli^ di Roma Antica e Bua Campagna, 
divisa in due Sezioni. Sezione i.. La Gitta, 4 
vols, folio. Sezione ii.. La Campagna, 2 vols. 
foUo. Roma, 1855-5e. 
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and classical research. His Mure di 
Boma and Foro Romano will well re- 
pay a perusal. All his laborious re- 
searches were embodied, a short time 
before his death, in his Moma Antica* 

Of works in the English language 
may be cited those of Messrs. Burgess, 



article on Rome in Dr. Smith's Die-* 
tionary of Ancient Geography. 

An abridgment * of the Beschreihung 
was published in a single volume in 
1844 by Plattner and Uhrlichs,and will 
be found to contain the most recent 
views of the German authors on Rome; 



Burton, Sir G. Head, and Mr. Dono- it is in £ict their handbook, and that 



van, already referred to.f 

The principal work of the German 
school is the Besohreibimg von Stadt 
BoniyX commenced in 1828 and com- 
pleted in 1842, by Bunsen, Plattner, 
Rostell, Gehrard, Uhlrichs, &c., with a 
few contributions of an earlier date by 
Niebuhr. It forms an elaborate guide 
to the monuments of the ancient and 
modern city, by persons of learning, 
industry, and research long resident on 
the spot. The principal contributor in 
the archseological department has been 
Chevalier Bunsen ; in the portion rela- 
tive to the modem city, its palaces, 
churches, &c., Mr. Plattner. The mode 
in which the work was published, at 
long intervals between the volumes, and 
its consisting of a series of separate 
incompletely connected dissertations, 
render its perusal unsatisfactory, and 
detract from its merit as a guide; 
whilst its systematic opposition to all 
those who preceded in the study of the 
topography and determination of the 
monuments, in unsettling the mind of 
the visitor, takes away much of his 
interest in the scenes of classical anti- 
quity with which he is surrounded. 
The few plates with which the Beschrei- 
hung is accompanied are copied from 
other works, and are too few for its 
illustration. No part of the environs of 
Rome are touched upon in the Besohrei- 
bimg, Persons unacquainted with Ger- 
man will find a clear and impartial re- 
view of the views of the archaeologists 
of the B^chreibung in the elaborate 

* Nibby, Roma neU' Anno UDcccxxxviit. 
Parte L Antica. 2 vols. 8vo. 1S38-39. 

t A very able article on ancient Rome has 
jnst been published (1856) in Smith's Dictionarv 
of Ancient Geography, vol. iL It is written with 
great eradiUon ; and as it enters more fUlIy than 
our space permitted into questions of classical 
and topographical criticism, we can recommend 
it to our antiquarian readers as a valuable supple- 
ment to this Handbook. 

I Beiichreibung von Stadt Rom. 5 vols. 8vo. 
and Atlas. 1830 to 1842. 



used generally by their countiymen. 

A vast number of works have ap- 
peared on the museums and galleries 
of Rome. As regards statuary, the 
Museo Pio Clenientino stands unrivalled. 
Dr. Braun, in the 2nd part of the work 
above alluded to, has given a descrip- 
tion of the most remarkable specimens 
of ancient sculpture, both in the public 
and private collections, and which may 
prove acceptable to those who prefer 
adopting the opinions of others to 
forming their own. It is to be regretted 
that the author, in his descriptions, has 
aimed more at bringing forward his own 
particular ideas on ancient art, in the 
form of lengthy dissertations, than at 
conveying to his reader what it was 
more important he should be made ac- 
quainted with, the artistic merits and 
history of the objects noticed. As re- 
gards art in the abstract the author's 
views are particularly German, and 
often not very intelligible to the Eng- 
lish reader. Persons interested in the 
architecture of the more early Chris- 
tian edifices of Rome will find excel- 
lent plans of the principal in * Die 
Basiliken Christichen Roms,' by Gut- 
tensohn and Knapp, 1 vol. fol., with 
an explanatory introduction by Chev. 
Bunsen. 

On the environs of Rome, as general 
works, the most useful will be found 
to be Nibby's Viaggi, and especially 
his more recent one, the Dintomi di 
Eoma,f 3 vols. 8vo., and Sir William 
Geirs Topography of Borne and its Vict" 
nitg.l In both works the localities are 
arranged alphabetically, with descrip- 
tions of their present state, their ancient 

* Beschreihung Roms ein AusKUg aus der Be- 
schreihung der Stadt Rom, von Ernst ^Plattner 
und Ludwig Uhrlichs. 1 vol. 8vo. 1845. 

t Analisi della Carta de* Dlntoniidi Roma, dl 
A. Nibby. 3 vols. 8vo. Roma, 1848-49. 

% The Topography of Rome and its Vicinity, 
with Notes by Bunbury. 1 vol. 8vo. 
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remaiDSy &c. In Nibby'a work these 
notices are much more detailed and 
better founded on personal observation, 
whilst there is more space devoted to 
the recent history of each place, its 
modern monuments, &c. Both are ac- 
companied with very indifferent maps, 
which have been entirely superseded by 
the later accurate Austrian and French 
surveys. 

Commander Canina, who published 
at various times a series of notices on 
several of the more interesting sites in 
the environs of Rome, has now collected 
them together in a large work, form- 
ing a suite to his Soma Antica, The 
1st volume, embracing the Via Appia, 
the seaports of the Agro Romano, 
Etrnria, and Latium, has just appeared. 
The 2nd will contain the description of 
the ancient cities, Tusculum, Preuestse, 
Veii, FidensB, Cerae, &c. &c. 

§ 48. Maps of Rome and its Environs, — 
Having entered into some detail on the 
recent surveys executed about Rome, in 
the Introduction to the Handbook of 
Central Italy, we must refer our readers 
to what we have there stated, confining 
ourselves here to mentioning that, as re- 
gards the topographical details and phy- 
sical features of the country, the map, in 
4 sheets, now publishing by the French 
Depot de la Guerre, and of which 2 
sheets have appeared, is the best ; and 
next to it that of the Austrian Govern- 
ment, forming a part of the general map 
of Central Italy. As regards the local 
and antiquarian details, Canina's Pianta 
Topografica, in 6 sheets, will be indis- 
pensable to the archaeological excur- 
sionist. Piale has recently published a 
general map of the Environs of Rome, 
in one sheet, which will answer the 
purpose of most visitors. Of the mo- 
dem city, the best we have seen is 
that published by Cuccioni, 18, Via 
Condotti, Pianta topografkay in 2 large 
sheets, very well engraved, and a reduc- 
tion of the same, with additions, in 1 
sheet, by far the most convenient pocket 
map for the traveller. Letarouilly's 
map, in one sheet, is very cood, and 
beautifully engraved. Piale s map of 
Rome is also good. Trojani's small one, 



published by Gallerini, is convenient 
for the pocket, and it costs only 5 pauls. 
We have endeavoured to give to our 
readers in that annexed to this Hand- 
book as good a map as possible, founded 
on the most accurate and recent sur- 
veys, and to place on it every detail, 
both as regards the ancient and modern 
city, which visitors will require, so as 
to dispense with their purchasing any 
other. All the above maps have the 
principal ancient edifices marked on 
them ; but for those who wish to study 
the ancient topography of Rome in de- 
tail, Canina*s maps will be indispensa- 
ble—- one, of the ancient portion of the 
eirjr, in 15 sheets, upon which all the 
nuns, with the restoration of the edi- 
fices of which they formed a part, are 
marked; and another, in 4 sheets, of the 
entire city, with indications of the mo- 
dem streets. The latter will serve most 
purposes of the classical traveller. Like 
all Canina's works, they may be pro- 
cured at Gallerini's, Piale's, and Spit- 
hover's Libraries. For portability and 
convenience, the maps of ancient and 
modern Rome, published by the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Kjaowledge, 
will be useful ; although, from the 
limited scale upon which they are con- 
structed, many interesting details and 
names of streets are necessarily omitted. 
The best work on the Physical Geo- 
graphy and Geology of Rome and its 
immediate environs is Brocchi's ' Suolo 
di Roma,' 1 vol., in 8vo., accompanied 
by a good topographical and geological 
map of the space within the walls. The 
geologist will find, in the Museum of 
the Sapienza, an interesting collection 
of rocks and fossil organic remains, 
illustrative of Brocchi's description, 
and made under the direction of that 
eminent naturalist The Papal govern- 
ment is now engaged in having geolo- 
gical surveys made of its different 
provinces; fiiose of the Comarca, Vi- 
terbo, and Civita Vecchia, have been 
nearly completed under the direction 
of Professor Ponzi ; and our countryman 
Sir R. Murchison has published a very 
interesting paper on the geology of the 
Latian hills and of the Campagna. 
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§ 48. General Topography. 

Rome is situated in the central plain 
of the Campagna, or rather of the un- 
dulating tract which lies between the 
Sabine Apennines and the Ciminian 
range of bills on tiie N., and the low 
flat country extending along the shores 
of the Mediterranean on the W. Its 
geographical position, at the Observa- 
tory of the CoUegio Romano, is lat 
41^ 53' 52" N., long. 12^ 28' 40" E. ; 
and its height above the sea on the mean 
level of the Tiber under the JElian 
Bridge, 20 ft. It is 13 geog. m. distant 
in a straight line from the nearest 
point of the sea-coast. The modem 
city is built on the low land which lies 



on each bank of the Tiber, and on the 
slopes of the 3 most northern of those 
7 hills which formed the well-known 
features in the topography of ancient 
Rome. The height of these hills, 
within the circuit of the present walls, 
varies from 120 to 160 ft. above the 
river. The Tiber divides the city into 
2 very unequal portions, traversing it 
from N. to S. in an irregular winding 
course of not less than 3 m. On the 
1. bank, the Pincian, Quiriual, Viminal, 
and Capitoline hills form a kind of 
amphitheatre, enclosing the irregular 
plain of the ancient Campus Martins. 
This area includes the principal portion 
of the modern city, the seat of trade and 
commerce, and contains the great bulk 
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6 lie between the lower half of the 
Corso and the Tiber ; and 2 are situated 
on the rt. bank of the river. 

A rapid survey of these districts will 
enable us to fix the localities of many- 
interesting objects. 1. The Rione Campo 
Marzo begins at the Porto del Popolo, 
embracing all the northern angle of the 
city from the Pincian to the river near 
the little Piazza Nicosia. About a 
third of the Corso, at its northern end, 
lies within the district. On the E. of 
the Corso it includes the gardens of the 
Pincian, the Villa Medici, the Trinitb. de* 
Monti, the Piazza Mignanelli, Piazza di 
Spagna, the Via Babuino, and the Piazza 
del Popolo. Between the Corso and the 
river it includes the mausoleum of Au- 
gustus, the Hospital of S. Giacomo and 
Ch. of S. Carlo, the quay called the 
Porto di Ripetta, the Borghese and the 
Ruspoli palaces. 2. The Rione Colonna 
extends along the depression between the 
Pincian and the Quirinal, from the city 
walls on the N.E. nearly to the Pan- 
theon, crossing the Corso, and including 
its central portion. The principal ob- 
jects in this district, on the E. of the 
Corso, are the Ludovisi Gardens, the 
Porta Pinciana, and the ch. and con- 
vents of the Capuchins and of S. Isi- 
dore. W. df the Corso are the Piazza 
Colonna, with the Antonine column ; 
the Chigi, Niccolini, and Piombino 
palaces ; Monte Citorio, with the palace 
of the Curia Innocentiana; the Temple of 
Neptune, now the Custom-house ; and 
the Capranica Theatre. 3. The Rione 
IVevi extends firom the N.E. walls be- 
tween the Porta Salara and Porta Pia to 
the Corso, which forms its boundaiy on 
the W. On the S.E. it is bounded by the 
long street of the Porta Pia. It includes 
the gardens of Sallust and the Villa 
Rignano Massimi, the Pope's palace on 
the Quirinal, and the Pal. Barberini, 
the Colonna Palace and gardens, the 
Piazza of the SS. Apostoli, the Piazza 
della Pilotta, and the fountain of Trevi, 
from which it derives its name. 4. The 
Kione Pigna joins the former at the 
Corso, and extends westward over the 
Catapus Martins. It includes the Col- 
legio Romano, and ch. of S. Ignazio, 
the Pantheon, the Piazza and Ch. of 
the Minerva, the Bonaparte, Dona, 



and Altieri palaces, the Ch. of Gesti, 
the Piazza and Palazzo di Venezia! 
5. The Rione S, Eustachio, a long strip 
of ground in the heart of the Campus 
Martins, lies along the western side 
of the former district. It includes the 
ch. from which it derives its name, the 
University of la Sapienza, the Post and 
Diligence offices in the Pal. Madama, the 
Valle and Argentina theatres, and the 4 
churches of S. Agostino, S. Andrea 
della Valle, S. Luigi dei Francesi, and S. 
Carlo di Catiuari. 6. The Rione Pontes 
another unattractive district, encloses the 
angle formed by the bend of the Tiber 
below the castle of St. Angelo. It in- 
cludes the Apollo Theatre and the Piazza 
del Ponte leading to the Bridge of St. An- 
gelo, and the churches of S. M. della 
Pace, deir Anima, and S.Gio.di Fiorentini. 
7. The Rione Parione, situated between 
the two former districts in the heart of 
the city, includes the Piazza Navona, 
the site of the Circus Agonalis, the 
Palazzo della Cancellaria, the Piazzas 
Sforza and of the Campo di Fiore, 
the Massimi and Braschi palaces, the 
churches of Santa Maria in Vallicella 
and of S. Lorenzo in Damasso, and the 
site of the Theatre of Pompey. 8. The 
Rione Hegola lies along the bank of the 
river opposite to the upper half of the 
Trastevere. It includes the Farnese and 
the Spada palaces, and the English 
College. The Ponte Sisto, the ancient 
Pons Janiculensis, crosses the river from 
its centre. The fine street foi-med by 
the Via del Fontanone and the Via 
Giulia, nearly f m. in length, runs 
parallel to the Tiber through a great 
part of this district and that of Ponte, 
extending fi-om the Ponte Sisto to near 
the bridge of St. Angelo ; the ruins of the 
Theatre of Balbus are situated at its S.E. 
extremity. 9. The Rione S. Angelo, a 
small district between the Pigna and the 
river, lies at the back of die Capitol, and 
opposite the island of the Tiber. It is a 
low and dirty quarter ; the principal ob- 
jects of interest in it are the ruins of the 
Theatre of Marcellas, the Portico of Oc- 
tavia, the Orsini Palace, and the Ch. of 
S. Niccold in Carcere, on the site' of 
the temples of Juno Matuta, Hope, and 
Piety. Partly in this region and partly 
in that of Regola is the Ghetto, the quar- 
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ter of the Jews. The Pons Fabricii, 
now the Ponte de Quattro Capi, crosses 
from this quarter to the island of the 
Tiber. 10. The Trastevere lies between 
the Janiculam and the Tiber, and extends 
along the rt. bank of the river, from 
the Hospital of Santo Spirito on the N., 
to the Porta Portese at the extremity of 
the city walls on the S. It includes 
at this southern angle the quay or 
port of the Ripa Grande and the vast 
hospital and prison of San Michel e. 
The central portion of this Rione 
covers the ancient Re^io Transtiberina ; 
and the Ch. of S. Pietro in Montorio 
occupies a part of the site of the 
Arx Janiculensis. The most interest- 
ing objects of this district are the Far- 
nesina, Salviati, and Corsini palaces, 
the Botanic Garden, the Churches of S. 
Onofrio, S. Pietro in Montorio, S, Gio- 
vanni Crysogono, Sta. Maria in Tra- 
stevere, and Sta. Csecilia, the Fountain 
of the Acqua Paola, the Benedictine 
Convent of S. Calisto, the Convent of 
S. Francesco a Ripa, and the villas 
Spada and Lante. The whole district 
is inhabited by a peculiar, and in many 
respects a distinct race ; their language, 
their customs, their fine physical cha- 
racteristics, and their spirit of haughty 
seclusion, which refuses to mix or 
intermarry with the inhabitants of the 
other quarters of the city, give great 
interest to the tradition that they are 
the direct descendants of the ancient 
Romans. The Trastevere is separated 
by high walls from the Borgo, with 
which it communicates by the fine gate 
of Santo Spirito. U. The Borgo, or 
the Citt^ Leonina, was founded in the 
ninth century by Leo. IV., who en- 
closed it within walls to protect it from 
the attacks of the Moorish pirates. It 
is the northern district of Rome on the 
rt. bank of the river. It comprehends 
the area between the Castle of St. 
Angelo, the Hospital of Santo Spi- 
rito, the Vatican Palace and gar- 
dens, and St. Peter's. It was the district 
inhabited by the Anglo-Saxon pilgrims 
in the early ages of the Church. Besides 
the leading objects of interest already 
mentioned, the district contains the 
Giraud Palace, built by Bramante, and 
interesting to British travellers as the 



residence of the ambassadors of England 
prior to the Reformation. These eleven 
districts comprehend the largest and 
most important portion of modem 
Rome. The three remaining include 
the ancient city. 12. The Rione Mmtiy 
by far the largest in extent of all these 
divisions, is inhabited by a peculiar 
class, who pride themselves also on 
their descent from the ancient Romans. 
This immense district commences at the 
Porta Pia, and extends along the whole 
line of the citv wall as fiir as the Porta 
Metronia, skirting the Coliseum and 
the Capitol on the W., and embracing 
the Viminal, the Esquiline, and part 
of the Cselian hills. It includes within 
this extensive area the Prsetorian 
camp, the Baths of Diocletian and of 
Titus, the Forum of Trajan, the Baths of 
Paulus iEmilius, the so-called Temple of 
Minerva Medica, the fountain and reser- 
voir called the Trophies of Marius, the 
Amphitheatrum Castrense, the 3 Basi- 
licas of Sta. Croce in Gerusalemme, St. 
John Lateran, and Sta. Maria Maggiore ; 
the churches of S. Martino in Monte, S. 
Clemente, S. Pietro in Vincoli, and Sta. 
Francesca Romana ; the Rospigliosi Pa- 
lace; the desolate Massimi, Negroni, 
Altieri, and Strozzi villas ; and the whole 
E. side of the Forum Romanum. 13. 
The Rione CampitelU, on the S.E. of the 
city, extends from the northern flanks 
of the Capitoline hill to the gate of St. 
Sebastian. It comprehends the most in- 
teresting portion of ancient Rome,includ- 
ing within its boundaries the Capitol, 
a part of the Forum, the Coliseum, the 
Palatine, with the Palace of the Caesars. 
We find also in this district the Pas- 
sionist Convent of SS. Giovanni e Paolo 
on the Cselian, the Church and Convent 
of S. Gregorio, the Villa Mattel, and 
near its extreme angle the Porta Ca* 
pena, the commencement of the Appian 
Way, and beyond it the Tomb of the 
Scipios. 14. The Rione Btpaf the last 
of the modern districts, embraces all 
the southern quarter of Rome between 
the CsBlian and the river, including the 
Aventine and Monte Testacdo, the 
holiday resort of the modern citizens, 
and the island of S, Bartolommeo. 
This island, celebrated for the Temple 
of iEsculapios, and well known to clas- 
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sical readers as the " Ship of the Tiber," 
is about 1100 ft long and 830 ft. 
wide in its broadest part. It contains 
the churches of S. Bartolommeo and of 
S. Giovanni Calabita. The Pons Gra- 
tianus or Cestius crosses from its south- 
ern side to the Trastevere. The objects 
of most interest in the Rione Ripa are 
the Temples of Fortuna Virilis and of 
Vesta in the Bocca della Veritk, the 
Arch of Janus, the Cloaca Maxima, the 
Circus 'Maximus, the ruined Emilian 
Bridge now the Ponte Rotto, the Baths 
of Caracalla, the Pyramid of Caius 
Cestius, the Protestant burial-ground, 
and the churches of Sta. Maria in Cosme- 
din, Sta. Sabina, S. Alessio, Sta. Saba, 
Sta. Prisca, and Sta. Anastasia ; and all 
the 1. bank of the Tiber from the Ponte 
Rotto downwards. 



§ 50. The Walls. 

The WaUs of Eome, including those 
of the Trastevere and the Vatican, are 
from 12 to 13 m. in circuit. The 
length of that portion which encom- 
passes the city on the 1. bank of the 
Tiber is about 8 m.; the length of the 
more recent walls which bound the dis- 
trict beyond the river is very nearly 4 
m. The walls on the 1. bank are the 
same as those commenced by Aurelian 
in A.D. 271, and completed in the reign 
of Probus. They were repaired by 
Honorius, Theodoric, Belisarius, and 
Narses, and by several popes ; many 
of these restorations were obviously 
made in a hurried manner and for 
temporary purposes; hence so many 
varieties of masonry are visible that it 
is often difficult to decide to what 
period their construction severally be- 
longs. The last general repairs were 
made in 1749 by Benedict XIV., who 
restored the parts of the walls which 
had become dilamdated, and repaired 
all the gates. The walls throughout 



their entire circuit on the 1. bank pre- 
sent an irregular polygonal outline ; 
they are built generally of brick, with 
occasional patches of stonework ; at 
some points there are spaces of the 
opus reticulatum of the best imperial 
times (the Muro Torto, near the Porta 
del Popolo). They have no ditch, but 
are crested with nearly 300 towers ; on 
the outside they are about 60 ft. in 
height ; on the inner fiice, where they 
are strengthened by numerous but- 
tresses, the accumulation of soil is so 
considerable that they seldom rise so 
high as 30 ft. There are 20 gates 
belonging to the modern city, but 7 
of them are now walled up. In taking 
a general survey of these gates, com- 
mencing from the Porta del Popolo, 
we shsdl notice the vestiges of the 
ancient gateways, and such peculiari- 
ties of the walls as call for observation. 
This will bring the whole subject into 
one view, and prevent repetition. 



§51. Gates. 

1. Porta del Popolo; erected in 1561 
by Vignola, from the designs of Mi- 
chel Angelo. The ancient Porta 
Flaminia, which supplied the mate- 
rials for this gate, and by which the 
Flaminian Way entered the city, was 
situated a little higher up, nearer 
the opus reticulatum of the Muro Ihrto, 
This very curious fragment is well 
known from the description of Proco- 
pius: he says that the wall had been 
rent for some time from top to bottom, 
that it was so inclined that Belisarius 
wanted to pull it down and rebuild it, 
but the people would not allow it to be 
removed, stating that it was under the 
protection of St. Peter. The Goths, 
he adds, never attacked it, which made 
the people regard the spot with so much 
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veneration that no one has ever at- 
tempted to rebuild it This descrip- 
tion applies so perfectly at the present 
day that it leaves nothing for us to 
add, except that the wall, which is 
about 40 ft. in length, is considerably 
out of the perpendicular, and that anti- 
quaries consider it to be as old as the 
time of the early Csesars. Some writers 
have endeavoured to connect the Muro 
Torto with the tomb of Nero, but there 
are not the slightest grounds for the 
conjecture. It is true that the tomb of 
the Domitian ikmily, in which the 
body of Nero was deposited, was 
situated on the Pincian, near the Fla- 
minian Way, and was visible from the 
Campus Martins. Its site therefore 
may safely be placed on the western 
slopes of the modern gardens, not fax 
from the Porta del Popolo; but not a 
vestige remains to enable us to identify 
the spot. Between this and the next 
gateway we begin to meet with some 
walls, after passing the 19th tower 
from the Porta del Popolo, which 
exhibit masonry of the period of 
Houorius. As we advance we shall 
meet with every variety of construc- 
tion, from the compact brickwork 
which would have been worthy of the 
best times of Rome, to the rude repairs 
of Belisarius and the patchwork re- 
storations of the middle ages and the 
popes. 2. Porta Pinciana, with 2 round 
towers, a stone gateway, mentioned by 
Procopius, and supposed to have been 
built by Belisarius, who had his camp 
on the Pincian during the sfege by 
Vitiges: it was of secondary import- 
ance, as no great road led out of it. 
It is now walled up, but it is interest' 
ing as the spot where tradition places 
the scene of the degradation of Belisa- 
rius. If there be any truth in this 
popular story, now generally set down 
as a fable, the great general sat here 
and begged of the people, " Date obo- 
lum Belisario," as they passed th^'pSbs 
through which he haa so often led 
his troops in triumph. The aqueduct 
called the Acqua Vergine, 12 m. in 
length, which supplies the fountain of 
Trevi, enters the city at this point. 3. 
v'ta Salara^ with 2 round towers in 
skwork, built at a short distance 



beyond the site of the Porta Salarla of 
the Servian wall, so called from the 
road by which the Sabines exported 
their supplies of salt. It is memorable 
as the gate by which Alaric entered 
Borne. 4. Porta Pia : it derives its 
name from Pius IV., who rebuilt 
it 1564, from the desijps of Michel 
Angelo, and left it unfinished at his 
death ; it has been lately completed after 
the original design. The Porta Nomen- 
tana^ which it has replaced, was some dis- 
tance farther on. At a short distance on 
the rt. from the angl« where the streets 
which enter the city by this gate and 
Porta Salara join, once stood the famous 
Poi^a Collina of the walls of Servius 
Tuilius. The well-known reconnoissance 
of Hannibal, when, according to Livy, 
he threw a spear over the walls, took 
place on this side, and, if he had at- 
tacked Rome, there is reason for be- 
lieving that it would have been by 
this gate. Beyond the ancient gate, 
built by Honorius, was situated the 
Praetorian camp of Tiberius, whose qua- 
drangular enclosure projects beyond the 
walls at the N.E. angle of the city. It 
is clear that Honorius included this 
celebrated retrenchment in his line of 
walls ; 3 of its sides were left standing 
when Constantino dismantled it, and 
thus afforded peculiar facilities for the 
new works. On examining its walls, 
the rude stonework hastily put together 
by Belisarius may easily be recognised. 
Its ^teways, whidi formerly opened 
on this side, but were closed by Hono- 
rius, may also be traced. Near the 
southern angle, the Porta Chiusa repre- 
sents the Porta Vimmalis of the Aure- 
lian wall ; as its name signifies, it is now 
walled up. 6. Porta S. Lorenzo^ with 2 
towers, the ancient Porta Tiburtina, 
erected in 402, during the reign of Arca- 
dius and Honorius, by the advice of Stili- 
cho, with the arches formed by the 
united Marcian, Julian, and Tepulan 
aqueducts, as stated in the inscriptions 
over it. This gate opens on the road 
to Tivoli. The walls between this and 
the Porta Maggiore are built on the 
line of the 3 before-mentioned aque- 
ducts. On approaching the Porta Mag- 
giore we see the subterranean canal 
which carried into the city the waters 
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of the Anio Vetua. 7- Porta Maggiore, a 
noble arch of travertine, the finest gate 
in Kome, formed by 2 arches of the 
Claudian aqueduct It formerly included 
the gateways of the Porta Labicana and 
Porta Prwnestina, both of which were 
greatly disfigured and concealed by the 
constructions of the time of Honorius ; 
the Porta Labicana was closed, and the 
'Porta Praenestiua was known as the 
Porta Maggiore. The removal of the 
more recent constructions between these 

2 gates has been amply repaid by the 
discovery of the tomb of the baker 
Eurysaces, which is described under 
the Antiquities. The appearance of 
the fine facade of this gateway, ^which 
now shows us the beautiful propor- 
tions of its 2 arches and 3 piers, is 
extremely imposing. The circumstance 
of the Claudian aqueduct being carried 
over it explains the existence of this 
very splendid monument. There are 

3 inscriptions on it : one recording that 
the emperor Tiberius Claudius brought 
into the city the aqueduct which bears 
his name; the 2nd relating to the restora- 
tions by Vespasian ; and the 3rd to those 
by Titus. In the attic are the channels 
for the water, the lower one being that 
of the Aqua Claudia, and the upper the 
stream called the Anio Novus. We see 
also at this point, built into the wall, 
the flank of an arch of peper'mo, in 
which may be recognised the 3 chan- 
nels of the Marcian, Tepalan, and Ju- 
lian aqueducts ; the Marcian being the 
lowest and the Julian the highest. Close 
by we may likewise trace the subterra- 
nean course of the Anio Vetus. The re- 
mains of the gate of Honorius, which 
was removed, have been preserved 
and placed on a wall outside the Porta 
Maggiore, the proposed site of the ter- 
minus of the Frascati and Albano Rail- 
way. The roads which pass out of the 
city here lead (on the rt) to Colonna, 
Valmontone, &c., which is the high road 
to Naples by Frosinone and San Ger- 
mano, and (on the 1.) to Gabii and Prse- 
neste. The walls beyond this gate 
follow the line of the Claudian aque- 
duct for a short distance, and then 
pass under the arches of the Acqua 
Felice of Sixtus V. Farther on they 
pass behind the Basilica of Santa 



Crooe in Gerusalemme, and skirt the 
outer wall of the Amphitheatrum 
Castrense, which was also included by 
Honorius in his line of fortifications. 
9. Porta San Giovanni, entirely modem, 
built by Gregory XIII. in the 16th 
century. Adjoining this gate is the 
ancient Porta Asinwia, the best pre- 
served of all the gates of the Aureliau 
wall, flanked by 2 round brick towers, 
which is supposed to have derived 
its name from the Asinia family, who 
opened the road leading from it. It 
is now walled up, and is a very pic- 
turesque ruin, and memorable as the 
gateway through which Belisarius first 
entered Borne. It was also the scene 
of ihe first entrance of Totila, who ob- 
tained possession of it by the treachery 
of the Isaurians. The gate of S. Gio- 
vanni is well known to travellers ; the 
high road to Naples by Albano and the 
Pontine Marshes passes out of it. A short 
way beyond this gate the Aqua Crabra, 
the ancient Marauna, is crossed, and 
enters the city under a gateway, 
now walled up, called the (10) Po7'ta 
Metronia, 1 1. Porta Latina, also closed. 
It has 2 round brick towers, with a 
groove apparently for a portcullis. The 
Christian monogram on the keystone 
has led to the belief that it was repaired 
by Belisarius. The Church tradition 
relates that St. John the Evangelist 
-sufiered martyrdom within this gate. 
12. Porta San Sebastiatw, the J^orta 
Appia of the Aurelian Wall, with 2 
fine semicircular towers of brickwork 
resting on foundations of marble 
blocks, probably taken from the tombs 
on the Appias. This ^ate is well 
known in connection with the arch 
of Drusus and the tomb of the Sci- 
pios ; it is also a good specimen of the 
Aurelian construction. Under the arch 
is a curious Gothic inscription re- 
lating to the repulse of some invading 
force, which has given rise to much 
speculation among antiquaries. The 
site of the ancient Porta Capena, where 
the Appian Way commenccd,is 1 500 yds. 
within this gate, between the Via Si S. 
Gregorio and the Baths of Caracalla; the 
arch of Drusus, the tomb of the Scipios, 
and the several Columbaria between it 
and the modern gate, having stood 
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outside the more ancient one of the 
Tullian circumvallation. Between this 
gate and the Porta di S. Paolo are 
the fortifications constructed hy Paul 
III. in the 16th centy., from the de- 
signs of Sangallo. 13. Porta San Paolo, 
rebuilt by Belisarius on the site of 
the Porta Ostiensis; a double gate, 
well known as one of the most pictu- 
resque of all the modem entrances to 
Rome. The inner portion is probably 
anterior to the time of Belisarius. It 
is remarkable as the scene of Totila*s 
second entrance into Rome. The py- 
ramid of Caius Cestius, like all the 
ancient tombs outside the walls, for- 
merly on the Via Ostiensis, is here 
included in those of Honorius, which 
proceeds towards the Tiber, round the 
base of Monte Testaccio, ascending the 
1. bank of the river for a short dis- 
tance, when it becomes no longer 
traceable. On the rt. bank of the 
Tiber the walls present altogether a 
more modem aspect; the greater part 
were constructed by Innocent X. and 
Urban VIII., and are flanked with 
regular bastions. Within their cir- 
cuit, particularly in the southern bend 
beyond the Corsini Palace behind 
S. Pietro in Montorio, descending 
to the Trastevere, may be still traced 
the wall of Aurelian and Honorius, 
with its towers and ramparts con- 
verging to the Porta Aiirelia. The' 
following are the gates of the Trans- 
tiberine district: — 14. Porta Portese, 
built by Urban VIII., half-way between 
the Wall of Severus and the P. Por- 
tiiensis of Aurelian, on the road to 
Fiumicino, the present port of the Ti- 
ber. 15. Porta San PancraziOy on the 
Janiculum, the Porta Aurelia, The 
grounds of the Villa Pamfili Doria lie 
to the westward. The Acqua Paola, 
the ancient Alsietina, enters the Traste- 
vere at this spot. It was upon the bas- 
tions to the 1. or S. of this gate that the 
French besieging army under General 
Oudinot, in 1849, directed their prin- 
cipal attack. It was here, also, that 
they succeeded in making a practicable 
breach, after hundreds of men had 
perished on both sides, and all the 
horrors of war had been lavished with- 
out restraint. Every spot in the neigh- 



bourhood is intimately assodated with 
the events of this memorable siege, for 
here only were its effects felt by tiie be- 
sieged, and here especially did the Ro- 
mans exert their whole means of defence 
with a courage and determined bravery 
which no differences of political opinion 
can refuse to acknowledge and admire. 
Wherever we turn, from the walls of 
San Pancrazio to l^e Fontana Paolina 
and the Ch. of San Pietro on the one 
hand, or to the frequent mounds which 
mark the successive approaches of the 
besiegers and the graves of the killed 
on both sides, we find traces of the awful 
devastation which followed the pro- 
longed resistance of the Romans at this 
point. The existence of a considerable 
portion of the Aurelian wall within the 
circuit of the baslioned line of the popes 
gave ih& besieged great advantage in 
this struggle ; for as that ancient wall is 
built chiefly of brick, is more than 4 
yards in thickness and from 10 to 12 
yards in height, and, mereover, is 
flanked with towers, it formed a real 
fortress within the outer wall upon 
which the French had first to direct 
their fire. It is due to the honour 
of the French army to add that, in 
selecting this gate and the advanced 
point of the Janiculum for their at- 
tack, they were guided by the feeling 
that from no oti^er spot could their 
operations be carried on with so little 
injury to the monuments of the city. 1 6. 
Porta Cavalleggierij which derives its 
name from a cavalry barrack close by, 
near to St. Peter's, on the post-road to 
Civita Vecchia, said to be from the 
designs of Sangallo. 1 7. Porta Fabbrica, 
near the former, now walled up. 18. 
Porta Pertusa, also walled up, in the 
gardens of the Vatican. It was close to 
this gate that the French army suffered 
their first and most severe repulse in 
tlieir first approach to Rome m 1849. 
19. Porta Angelica, built by Pius IV. 
on the N. side of St. Peter's, leading 
to Monte Mario. 20. Porta Castello, on 
the meadows behind the Castle of St. 
Angelo, now closed. 
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§ 52. BridOi; 

Of the bridges of ancient Rome five 
only are now in use. The remains of 
the others are still visible, and there 
is no doubt either as to their names or 
their position. Beginning with the 
most northern, and proceeding down 
the river, we have — 

1. Ponte S, Atujelo, the ancient Pons 
iElius. This noble bridge crosses the 
Tiber immediately opposite the Castle 
of S. An^elo. The whole of it is 
ancient, with the exception of some 
restorations of stone-work and the 
parapets. Medals of Hadrian repre- 
sent the bridge as we now see it, with 
three large arches of equal size in the 
centre, and smaller ones on each side ; 
and a dedicatory inscription to the same 
emperor formerly existed on it, stating 
it to have been erected in his 3rd con- 
sulate. The bridge was constructed by 
Hadrian as a passage to his mausoleum. 
In the middle ages it was covered with 
boothsorshops, by which the passage was 
so much contracted, that the pressure of 
the crowd at the jubilee of 1450 caused 
the death of 200 people. Tn conse- 
quence of this accident, the booths were 
removed and the bridge restored to its 
original form. In 1530 Clement VII. 
erected at the extremity of the bridge the 
statues of St. Peter and St. Paul. In 1688 
Clement IX. built the present parapet, 
and added the 10 angels which stand 
upon the piers. The one which bears 
the cross is by Bernini, the others are 
by his scholars. 

• 

2. Pons Triumphalis or AureliU or the 
P. Vaticanus / it was the longest of all 
the bridges, and supposed to have been 
built by Nero. It led from the Campus 
Martius to the Via Triumphalis, which 
rose over Monte Mario. From a pas- 
sage in Prudentius it would appear to 
have been entire in the early part of the 
5th centy. Some portions of its piers 
are still visible, when the river is low, 



about 300 paces below the bridge of St. 
Angelo. 

3. Pmte Sisto, rebuilt in 1474 by 
Sixtus IV. on the ruins of the Pons Jani- 
culensis, connecting the city with the 
quarter of Trastevere. There is reason 
to believe it was erected by Probus, 
the son-in-law of S. Severus, in the 
reign of his sons Caracalla and Geta. 
It has 4 arches. 

4. Ponte di Quattro Capi, connecting 
the city with the island of the Tiber, so 
called from the four-headed Janus 
which stand on the piers. It is the an- 
cient Pons FabriciuSt built by Fabricius 
the Curator Viarum, A.U.C. 708-723. It 
is mentioned by Horace as the spot 
Arom which Damasippus would have 
leaped into the Tiber, but for the pre- 
cepts of Stertinius :-— 

" Unde ego mira 
Descripsl docilis prseccpta haec, tempore quo me 
Solatus jussit saplentem pascere barbam 
Atque a Fabricio non tristein ponte reverti." 

Hon. Sat, ii. 3. 

It has 2 large arches, with a smaller 
one in the centre of the pier between 
them. It retains more of its ancient 
architecture than any other of the* Ro- 
man bridges except that of St. Angelo. 
It formerly had the following inscrip- 
tion, but a part only is now legible : — 

L. FABRICIUS C. F. CVR. VIAR. FACIVN- 
DVM COERAVIT. K. IDEMQ. PROBAVIT Q. 
LEPIDV8 M. F. M. LOl«LIVS M. F. COS. EX. 
8. C. PBOBAVERVNT. 

5. Ponte S. BaHolommeo connects the 
island of the Tiber with the Trastevere. 
It is the ancient Pons Cestius or Gra- 
tiamis. The name of its founder is un- 
known, but is supposed to have been 
Lucius Cestius, during his government 
of Borne in the reign of Augustus, 
whilst the Emperor was absent in Spain, 
in A.u.c. 708. Two long inscriptions 
on the parapets show- that it was re- 
stored A.D. 367 by the Emperors Valen- 
tinian, Valens, and Gratian. It consists 
of 1 large central arch and 2 smaller 
ones. 

6. Ponte jRotio, on the site of the Pone 
JEmilnts, called in later times P. Sena- 

B 3 
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torius and LapideuB. The ancient 
bridge 'was began by M. Emilias 
Lepidus and Marcus FuWius Nobilior, 
A.u.c. 573, and finished by P. Scipio 
Africanns and L. Mommius, the censors, 
A.u.c. 611. It is represented on medals 
of the iEmiiian family. From it the 
body of the monster Heliogabalus was 
cast into the Tiber. We know nothing 
of its subsequent history until we 
find it mentioned in the middle 
ages under the name of P. di Santa 
Maria. In the 13th century it fell 
down, and was rebuilt by Honorius 
III. It was restored by Julius III. in 
1554, and again by Gregory XIII. in 
1575. In 1598 all that portion on the 
1. bank of the river was carried away. 
Two arches- were thus lost, and no at- 
tempt has since been made to restore 
them. The part remaining (of the 
time of Julius III.) consists of 3 
arches on the side next the Trastevere, 
with 2 smaller ones upon the piers 
that separate them, through which 
the water only runs when the river is 
much flooded. The ruined and broken 
state of this fragment sufficiently ex- 
plains the modern name. It is best 
seen from the bank of the jiver, a little 
above the Temple of Vesta. Near the 
Trastevere extremity of the bridge is 
seen a portion of the ancient Via Pala- 
tina, composed of polygonal blocks of 
lava. A suspension bridge has^ been 
recently opened from the extremity of 
this bridge to the opposite side of the 
Tiber, near the Temple of Fortuna 
Virilis, using what remained of the 
ruined edifice as its W. pier. 

7. Perns Sublicius, a name derived from 
the beams of which it was constructed, 
the oldest and most celebrated of all 
the Roman bridges. It was first erected 
by Ancus Martins (a.u.c. 114). It was 
upon this bridge that Horatius Cocles 
withstood the army of Porsena till the 
Romans had succeeded in breaking it 
down behind him. This act of heroism 
made it so sacred, that it could never 
afterwards be repaired without the 
sanction of the pontiffs. It suffered 
frequently from inundations, and was 
-jstored by Tiberius and Antoninus 
ius, still built of wood, but upon 



stone piers. A coin of the latter em- 
peror represents this bridge as a broken 
arch. In the reign of Adrian I., in 
780, it was entirely destroyed by a 
flood. In the 1 5th century the stones 
of the piers were removed to make 
cannon-balls, and the only traces of 
the bridge now left are their founda- 
tions, which may be seen, when the 
river is low, a short distance higher up 
the river than the hospital of San 
Michele. 



§ 53. Panoramic View of Rome. 

Whoever would enter on the study 
of the ancient monuments of Rome 
will find it absolutely necessary, before 
he commences the examination of par- 
ticular ruins, to make himself ac- 
quainted with their relative position, 
and classify them in such a manner as 
will enable him to understand their 
history, and, above all, to make him- 
self familiar, not only with the topo- 
graphy of Rome itself, but of the 
classical region in the midst of which 
it is situated. There is no spot so 
peculiarly adapted for this purpose 
as the Totcer of the Capitol, from 
its height and central position; and 
we advise most strongly the traveller 
who is really desirous to understand 
the antiquities, to study them with the 
least difficulty to himself, and to avoid 
the vexation arising from a constant 
recurrence to authorities, to proceed, 
in the first instance, to the Capitol, 
with a map of the city and of 
the environs of Rome in his hand. 
An hour devoted to this will give 
him a more complete idea of an- 
cient Rome than days spent in the 
ordinary mode of investigation; and 
the information obtained in regard to 
the surrounding country will mate- 
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rially assist him in his future excur- 
sions beyond the walls. Independently 
of these advantages, there is no scene 
in the world more impressive or mag- 
nificent than that commanded from this 
spot. It is not inferior in historical 
interest to the glorious panorama from 
the Acropolis of Athens, while it sur- 
passes it in those higher associations 
which appeal so powerfully to the 
feelings of the Christian traveller. 

In me first place, it will be useful to 
take a general survey of the country, 
as seen from the summit of the tower. 

The Campagna, or the undulating 
plain which spreads on all sides around 
Rome, includes portions of ancient 
Latium and Etruria. Its length from 
Cape Linaro, S. of Civita Vecchia, to 
Terracina is about 90 English m. ; 
its greatest breadth from the moun- 
tains to the sea is about 27. On the 
W.N.W, it is bounded by the range 
of the mountains of La Tolfa, on £e 
N.W, and N. by the volcanic group that 
surrounds the Lake of Bracciano, of 
which the peaks of. Rocca Romana 
and Monte Virginio are the highest 
points; beyond, and more to the rt., 
rises the Monte Cimino or Monte di 
Soriano, and nearer the spectator the 
hills round Baccano terminated on the 
E. by the wooded peak of Monte Musino, 
between which and the Apennines the 
Valley of the Tiber occupies the flat re- 
gion. The Sabine mountains surround 
like an amphitheatre the whole ex- 
panse of the' north-eastern Campagna ; 
while the more picturesque and richly 
wooded mountains which bound the 
plain of Latium on the S.E. are studded 
with villages, each representing some 
scene of historic or poetic interest. 
Along the plain from N. to S. the 
Tiber is seen winding as a long yellow 
line, marking the ancient boundary 
between Latium and Etruria. In the 
foreground on one side are the ruins 
of all that made Rome the mistress of 
the world ; on the other are the palaces 
and churches of the modem city; so 
that the Capitol may be said to separate 
the living from the dead — ^the city of 
the Popes from that of the Csesars. 

In the chain of hills towards the 
S.E. the highest point is the Alban 



Mount, now called Mbnte Cavo, on which 
stood the Temple of Jupiter Latialis. 
Beneath the summit, and about midway 
between it and the plain on the rt., is 
Alb(mOy of which the gate alone is 
seen ; a little to the 1. are the town and 
palace of Castel Gandolfo amid the 
dark woods bordering the lake of Al- 
bano ; and farther on the rt. is the low 
hill of Monte Giove, occupying the site 
of Corioli, and of Civita Lavinia, the 
Lanuvinm of Cicero. The long ridge 
forming the opposite hill beyond the 
lake is the supposed site of Alba Longa, 
and may be easily recognised by the line 
of white buildings upon it — the Convent 
of Palazzuola. On the 1. of Monte Cavo 
is an open plain called the Camp of 
Hannibalt where the Carthaginian ge* 
neral took up bis position during Uie^ 
siege of Rome. The peak at the oppo- 
site side of this plain is Monte Pila, 
the space between these two points 
being the remains of an extensive vol- 
canic crater of elevation. A little 
below this plain the village of Mocca 
di Papa, perched upon me crest of 
a rock, is supposed by some anti- 
quarians to mark the Arx Albana 
of Livy, to which the Gauls were 
repulsed in their attack on Rome. On 
the lower slopes of the Albau group 
are Marino and Orotta-Ferrata, Farther 
to the 1., on the nearest point of the 
chain, isFrascati, the largest town seen 
on the Alban hills. In the distance be- 
yond is the lofty summit of Monte Pila, 
In a line between it and Frascati is 
the site of Tusculum. Farther to the 1. 
are the villages of Monte Forzio and 
Monte Compatri; and on the last and 
lowest eminence on our 1. is the village 
of Colonna, occupying the site of the 
ancient Labicum. 

In the opening of the pladn between 
the Alban hills and the Sabine chain 
may be distinctly recognised the large 
village of Zagorolo, between Colonna 
and me distant town of Palestrina, the 
" frigidum Prseneste" of Horace. Along 
the range of these hills the principal 
town distinguishable from this point is 
Tivoli, the ancient Tibur, surrounded by 
olivegrounds and woods. From that point 
the Anio flows into the plain towards its 
junction with the Tiber, in its course 
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separating Latium from the ancient 
country of the Sabines. Beyond and to 
the 1. of Tivoli we recognise the lofty 
pointed peak of Monte GenarOj the Lu- 
cretilis of Horace ; at its foot the pic- 
turesque hills of Monticelli and of 
St. Angelo di Capoccio, the ancient 
CoUes Corniculani; at the base of the 
Apennines, and farther on the 1., in the | 
foreground, the hill and town ot Monte 
Hotondo, the probable site of the Alban 
colony of Crustumerium. Nearer Rome, 
the bluff hill of Castel Giubileo, over- 
looking the Tiber, is the site of the cita- 
del of Fidense. At the extreme N.E. end 
of the Campagna is the classical Soractet 
whose isolated mass forms so striking a 
feature in the landscape. It was near 
the northern boundary of the Sabine 
territory, and close to the Etruscan 
frontier. 

We shall now proceed to point out 
the leading features of ancient Rome, 
without stopping to describe more than 
is absolutely necessary for the purpose, 
as a detailed account of each ruin will 
be given in the subsequent pages. 



§ 54. The Seven Hills. 

The first objects which will excite 
the interest of the traveller are the 
Seven Hills, These may be recognised 
without much difficulty from our pre- 
sent position, which commands also 
many interesting ruins that must ne- 
cessarily be included in the following 
general survey. Beginning with the 
Capitol, it will be observed that the 
tower on which we stand, and the 
square of palaces of which it forms a 
part, occupy a depression between the 
ch. of the Ara Coeli on one side and the 
Monte Caprino and the Palazzo Caffa- 
relli on the other. These summits 
were occupied by the Temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus on the rt, (we suppose the 
spectator looking to the N. or towards 



the Corso), and by the Arx Capitolii 
on the 1. : the space between them, 
on which we are placed, was called 
the Intormontium. The ch. of Ara 
Cceli is supposed by the best authorities 
to occupy the site of the Temple of Jupi- 
ter Capitolinus ; and that on the other 
summit were situated the Curia Cala- 
bra, the Temple of Juno Moneta, the 
substructions of which may be seen in 
the Caffarelli gardens ; and beyond this, 
and nearer the Tiber, the house of 
Romulus ; nearer to the valley which 
separates the Capitoline from the Pa- 
latine, in a garaen on the modern 
Monte Caprino, we still find, although 
diminished in height by the accumula- 
tion of soil, a considerable portion of 
the Tarpeian Rock. From the Capitol, 
as a central point, we may trace a 
semicircle from the Pincian Hill, on 
the northern side of the modern city, 
to .the Aventine on the S., embracing 
in its circuit the line of the existing 
walls. This area includes nearly the 
whole of ancient Rome as it existed 
before the time of Augustus. The 
heart of the city was, of course, the 
Forunif the open irregular space which 
lies immediately below us; it will 
serve as a guiding point in enabling us 
to fix the limits of the hills. The loca- 
lities of this classical spot are described 
in a subsequent page, under the article 
" Forum," and need not, therefore, be 
repeated here. 

The Capitoline, on which we stand, 
forms the first of the 7 hills. Above 
the south-western angle of the Forum 
is the Palatine, the seat of the earliest 
settlement of Rome, covered with the 
ruins of the Palace of th^ Caesars, in 
the midst of vineyards and gardens. 
Farther to the rt. is the Aventine, its 
N.W. base washed by the Tiber, and 
its summit crowned by the churches of 
Santa Prisca, Santa Sabina, and Sant' 
Alessio. In the valley between these 
2 hills was the Circus Maximus, the 
nearest extremity of which will be 
easily recognised by the recently erected 
undassical chimney of the Roman gas- 
works. Over the Coliseum the eye rests 
on the magnificent Basilica of St. John 
Lateran, marking the extreme boun- 
dary of the Ga^lian^ N. of the CsBlian, 
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and on the 1. of the Coliseum, is the 
Esquilinef more extensive than any 
of the other hills, and marked at its 
southern extremity by the ruins of 
the Baths of Titus, at its northern 
angle by the ch. of Santa Maria Mag- 
giore, while the ruined dome of the so- 
called Temple of Minerra Medica and 
the walls of the city indicate its extreme 
boundary on the E. The Quirinalt a long 
narrow eminence, beffins at the Forum 
of Trajan, yisible from the eastern 
angle of the tower. We can easily 
see from this point that a portion of 
the hill has been removed to make 
room for Trajan's Forum, as we shall 
find stated hereafter on the inscription 
on its column. The massive square 
tower of the middle ages, called the 
Tor de' Conti, and the walls of the 
Forum Transitorium or of Nerva, assist 
us in marking the line which separates 
the base of the Quirinal from that of the 
Esquiline. The Quirinal stretches from 
the Forum of Trajan to the N.E. be- 
hind the Colonna Palace. It is covered 
with building, among which the most 
conspicuous is the Palace of the Pope 
on the Monte Cavallo, its highest 
point. The Viminalf between the Qui- 
rinal and the Esquiline, is remarkable 
for its fiat surface, which makes it 
difficult to distinguish ; a part of it is 
covered by the Baths of Diocletian, 
The ch. of S. Lorenzo in Pane e Pema 
occupies nearly its highest poin^ and 
the hill may be traced in the gardens 
extending from it to the Piazza di 
Termini and the Baths of Diocletian. 
In walking from the Triniti de' Monti 
to S. Maria Maggiore, the ascent of the 
Quirinal and Viminal may be distinctly 
recognised. These are the 7 hills which 
were included within the walls of Ser- 
yius TuUius ; but there are others be- 
yond those limits, which it is necessary 
to particularise. N. of the Quirinal is 
Monte Pincio, the CoUis Hortulorum, 
the favourite promenade of the modem 
Romans* On the other side of the 
Tiber is the JaniciUum, at whose base 
lies the modem district of Trastevere ; 
at its southern extremity, but without 
the walls, is the Jfcnte Verde, over- 
looking the Tiber; beyond, to the 
N. of the Janiculum, is the Vatican; 



and in the extreme distance, forming 
the boundary of our present prospect, 
is the Monte Mario, covered with a 
villa and surrounded with cypress 
plantations. The area between the 
Janiculum and the Pincian includes 
nearly the whole of modem Rome. 
The last hill which remains to be 
noticed is the artificial mound of Monte 
Testaccio, so called from the fragments 
of earthen vessels of which it is 
formed ; it is situated in the southern 
angle, at the foot of the Aventine, be- 
tween the river and the pyramid of 
Caius Cestius, but cannot be distin- 
guished from the point where we are 
standing, the Aventine intervening. 



§ 55. General Review of the Ruins. 

The Ruins of Rome may be classed 
under 3 heads 5 1". The works of the 
Kings; 2. The works of the Repub- 
lic; and 3. Those of the Empire. 

1, The Kingly Period (b, c. 753-510). 
— Tlie consideration of this first class 
naturally carries us back to the early 
histoi'y of Rome; but to enter into 
minute particulars on that subject 
would obviously be out of place in a 
work of this description, and would 
involve details with which the traveller 
may be presumed to be already fami- 
liar. It will be sufficient for our 
present purpose to state that the Latin 
settlement attributed to Romulus was 
situated on the Palatine, the scene of 
the earlier settlement of Evander and 
his Arcadians, and was probably not 
more than a mile in circumference. 
The Sabine colony of Tatius occupied 
the Capitolinc and the Quirinal, the 
Capitolme being their citadel. The 
Etruscans had their settlements on the 
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Cxlian aud parts of the Esquiline, the 
chief of which was called Luceram; 
they were dependent on the others, 
and had no king, and were at length 
compelled hy the Romans to descend 
into the space between the Cselian and 
the Esquiline, which derived from 
them the name of the Vicus Tuseus. 
In these times there were small lakes or 
marshy swamps between the Palatine 
and Aventine, and between the Palatine 
and the Capitoline. The union of the 
three settlements led to the gradual 
increase of the city, and, in less than 
150 years from the foundation of 
Romulus, the Cloaca Maxima, one of 
the most ancient architectural monu- 
ments of Rome, was constructed to 
drain the marshes. The valley between 
the Palatine and the Capitoline was 
then set apart for the general assemblies 
of the united nations, and became, 
under the name of the Forum, the seat 
and centre of Roman greatness. The 
western slopes of the Palatine were 
the scenes of those poetical traditions 
which are identified with the early 
history of the city, and antiquaries 
have not been wanting who have 
seriously fixed the site of the Ruminal 
fig-tree, the altar of Hercules, the 
Lupercal, and even the cave of Cacus. 
The latter is still pointed out in the 
slopes of the Aventine, on the side 
nearest the Tiber: the other poetical 
antiquities had disappeared, like 
the lakes of Curtius and Jutuma, 
before the time of the Empire. ' The 
few remains of the kingly period 
which are now extant are entirely in 
the Etruscan style, built of large 
quadrilateral blocks, like the walls of 
Volterra, Cortona, and other cities of 
Etruria. These remains are the 
Mamertine prisons, begun by Ancus 
Martins (b.c. 640), and enlarged by 
Servius TuUius (b.c. 578) ; the Cloaca 
Maxima of Tarquinius Prisons (b. c. 
616); part of the celebrated rampart 
or a^ger of Servius Tullius (b.c. 678), 
still visible on the Viminal in the 
grounds of the Villa Negroni, and of 
the walls of the same king on the S. 
declivity of the Aventine ; the re- 
mains of the quay on the 1. bank of 
the Tiber, near the mouth of the Clo- 



aca Maxima ; and possibly the massive 
substructions of quadrilateral blocks of 
volcanic tufa, under the ruins of the 
palaces of Tiberius and Caligula on 
the north-western declivity of t^e Pa- 
latine, and which some antiquaries are 
even inclined to attribute to the first 
constructions of the kings, but it most be 
said upon rather incondnsive grounds. 

2. The Republican Period (b. c. 510* 
30). — It has frequently been a matter 
of regret to the classical traveller that 
Rome presents so few monuments of the 
time of the RepuUic. It is quite certain 
that there are scarcely any unaltered 
remains of this period; and in the 
Forum, where our earliest impressions 
would lead us to look for ruins which 
we might associate with the memory 
of the heroes and patriots of Rome, it 
is more than probable that there is 
scarcely a fragment of republican 
times. Various reasons have been ad- 
vanced to account for this; but the 
explanation which is at once the most 
probable and the most supported by 
historical evidence is that the continued 
wars and transient character of the con- 
sular government were unfavourable to 
the erection of great public edifices. 
The destruction of the city by the Gauls 
(b.c. 388), about 120 years after the 
establishment of the republic, no doubt 
involved the loss of many works, both 
of the kingly and republican periods. 
The reconstruction of the city seems 
to have been too hasty to allow much 
attention to the arts, and it was not 
until a comparatively late period that 
Rome began to be decorated with 
temples, and supplied with paved roads 
and aqueducts of masonry. It was 
not until the fall of Corinth and of 
Carthage that Rome was distinguished 
by the magnificence of her public 
buildings. The introduction of new 
divinities required new and more 
splendid temples, and the luxury and 
taste acquired in the conquest of 
Greece naturally led to the construc- 
tion of palaces and theatres on a more 
spacious and costly plan than had been 
previously adopted. The boast of 
Augustus, that he found Rome of brick 
and left it of marble, may be taken as 
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a collateral proof of the architectaral 
mediocrity of the republican city. Still, 
during the last century of the republic, 
several public works of considerable 
magnitude were executed. The mili- 
tary ways, paved with large blocks of 
lava, and particularly the magnificent 
Via Appia constructed by Appius 
Claudius and still perfect through a 
portion of its course, served as a model 
for the paved roads of later times ; but 
the remains of other republican struc- 
tures which can now be recognised are 
very few. It is probable that the 
massive substructions under the Pa- 
lazzo Caffarelli, on the Capitoline, are 
the foundations of some edifice of the 
republic. The walls of the Tabularium 
at the base of the Capitol, and over- 
looking the Forum, and the Doric por- 
tico which surmounts it, were con- 
structed as early as b.c. 77 by Quintus 
Lutatius Catulus. Like the military 
ways, they appear to prove that in all 
the great works of the republic the 
solidity which marks those of the 
kings was generally imitated. Of 
the republican temples, the only one 
now standing which seems to have 
claims to this antiquity is that of 
Fortuna Virilis, now the church of 
Santa Maria Egiziaca, near the Ponte 
Rotto. It is known that the original 
temple on this spot, built by Servius 
Tullius, was burned and rebuilt during 
the republic ; but how far the present 
edifice may have undergone subsequent 
alterations is uncertain. In the ch. 
of San Niccold in Carcere are some 
early substructions of the temples of 
Juno Matuta, Hope, and Piety. 

The aqueducts which were begun 
during this period were mostly under- 
ground, with the exception of the 
Marcian. A long line of this noble 
aqueduct is still standing, but little 
appears to belong to the republican 
period except the foundations, and it 
is almost impossible to distinguish the 
original work from the additions and 
restorations made during the early 
period of the empire. The theatre of 
Pompey may still be traced in the 
cellars of the Palazzo Pio. The 
foundations of the Emilian Bridge; 
some portions of the Pons Fabricius, 



connecting the island of the Tiber 
with the 1. bank; and the facing of 
travertine at the southern point of 
the island, which formed part of the 
"ship" of iEsculapius ; are likewise 
considered to be republican works. 
But the principal republican remains 
are the tombs. At the foot of the 
Capitoline, in the Via di Marforio, 
and placed near the walls of Servius 
Tullius, is the tomb of Bibulus, which 
is universally admitted to be a re- 

Eublican ruin. The principal tombs, 
owever, of this period are on the 
Appian Way. Between the older walls 
of Servius Tullius and the Porta di S. 
-Sebastiano is the most interesting of 
all the sepulchral remains of ancient 
Rome — the tomb of the Scipio family, 
now a subterranean vault, from which 
the sarcophagus and inscriptions in the 
Vatican Museum were obtained. 2 m. 
beyond the gate is the magnificent 
circular tomb of Cecilia Metella ; and 
1 m. farther, in the midst of the plain, 
is that of some members of the great 
republican family of the Servilii. 

3. The Empire (b.c. 30 — a.d. 476). — 
However much the classical enthu- 
siasm inspired by. recollections of the 
republic may surpass the feelings ex- 
cited by those of the empire, there 
can be no doubt that this was the era 
when Rome assumed her greatest mag- 
nificence, and nearly all the monuments 
we now see belong to this period. It 
was the aim of Augustus to extend 
the limits of the city, and to embel- 
lish it with works of splendour. The 
Campus Martins dunng his reign 
was gradually covered with public 
buildings, and, like many cities of 
modem times, the ancient walls of 
Servius Tullius soon included but a 
small portion of the city, and were at 
length lost among the new buildings. 
The influence of Greek art, and a taste 
for colossal architecture, may be clearly 
traced through all the imperial works : 
the palaces, the aqueducts, the his- 
torical columns, and the tombs of this 
period, are all on a scale difierent from 
those that preceded them ; and, when 
compared with the unity and simplicity 
of earlier times, everything appears ex- 
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aggerated. Another peculiarity is the 
general adoption of the Corinthian 
order, not indeed in its original purity, 
but with a variety of ornament which 
marks the decline of art. 

Augustus began on the Palatine the 
first Palace of the Cssars, and filled 
the Campus Martins with temples, 
porticos, theatres, and other buildings. 
Of the works which have remained to 
the present time, we may mention the 
massive walls which enclosed the Fo- 
rum which bore his name with the 
Temple of Mars Ultor in the centre, 
the columns of which, still erect, show 
that it was one of the most splendid 
edifices in the city; the 3 beautifur 
columns at the angle of the Palatine, 
long called the temple of Jupiter Stator, 
but now supposed to belong to the tem- 
ple of Castor and Pollux or to that 
of Minerva Chalcidica; the theatre 
of Marcellus ; the portico of Octavia ; 
and the mausoleum of the emperor 
himself, between the Corso and the 
Tiber. The pyramid of Caius Cestius, 
near the Protestant burial-ground, 
was erected about this time. Agrippa, 
following the example of his master, 
contributed largely to the embellish- 
ment of Rome, and constructed a 
series of baths in the Campus 
Martins, which served as the model 
of those immense structures erected 
by the later emperors. His great 
work was the Pantheon (b.c. 26), 
the best-preserved monument of an- 
cient Rome, and adjoining his baths. 
The arch of Drusus (died b.c. 9) was 
raised to his memoir by the senate 
after his death, and is the oldest 
triumphal arch in Rome. The arch of 
Dolabella, on the Cselian, was erected, 
as the inscription tells us, in the con- 
sulate of Dolabella and Silanus, in the 
10th year of our era, and consequently 
its antiquity cannot be much later 
than that of Drusus. Tiberius (a.d. 
14) began the Praetorian camp, the 
outline of which may still be traced 
at the north-eastern angle of the city ; 
and built the Temple of Ceres and Pro- 
serpine, whose columns and cella are 
preserved in the ch. of S. Maria in Cos- 
medin. Caligula (a.d. 38) enlarged the 

'ace OIL the Palatine; and Claudius 



(a.d. 41) constructed that noble aque- 
duct that bears his name, which is still 
the admiration of the world. But all 
these works were eclipsed by the mag- 
nificent building of Nero (a.d. 54). 
The fire which he is accused of kind- 
ling destroyed the palace that existed 
on the Palatine, and upon its ruins 
arose his golden house, occupying 
a space equal to that of a large town, 
filling the valley of the Ooliseum, and 
displacing the house and gardens of 
Maecenas on the Esquiline. Nero also 
rebuilt a large portion of Rome, and con- 
structed baths, now covered by modem 
palaces, between the Pantheon and the 
Piazza Madama. He completed the 
Circus of Caligula, partly occupied by 
St. Peter's and the Vatican Palace, and 
memorable as the spot on which many 
of the early Christians suffered mar- 
tyrdom. To Vespasian (a.d. 70) we 
are indebted for the noblest ruin in 
existence, the Coliseum, or the Flavian 
amphitheatre. It was dedicated by 
Titus (a.d. 79), 10 years after the 
taking of Jerusalem, but probably not 
completed until the reign of his suc- 
cessor, Domitian. On the upper slopes 
of the Esquiline, Titus converted a 
portion of Nero's palace into substruc- 
tions for his Baths, so well known by 
their massive and picturesque remains. 
Domitian (a.d. 81) enlarged the Palace 
of the Caesars, and began some baths 
near those of Titus, which were more 
extensive in their plan than those of his 
predecessor, and were finished by Tra- 
jan. He also erected the beautiful arch 
of Titus, to commemorate the conquest 
of Jerusalem. Nerva ^a.d. 96) finished 
the Forum Transitonum, which still 
bears his name ; and his great successor 
Trajan (a.d. 98) erected a temple in it 
to Minerva, the front of which remained 
standing until the 17th centy., when 
it was destroyed by Paul V, Trajan 
has also left us in the remains of the 
Ulpian Basilica and his triumphal 
column two of the most interesting 
monuments of Rome. The works of 
Hadrian (a.d. 117) peculiarly mark the 
taste for the colossal. His Temple of 
Venus and Rome was erected from his 
own designs and under his personal 
direction^ His villa near Tivoli was on 
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the most exaggerated 'scale ; and his 
mausoleum, now the Castle of St. 
Angelo, is gigantic in its dimensions. 
The Pons ^lius was also constructed 
by Hadrian as a passage to his tomb. 
It is the best preserved of all the 
Roman bridges, and, with the excep- 
tion of the parapets and some un- 
important repairs, is entirely an- 
cient. The temple at the extremity of 
the Forum which bears the name of 
Antoninus Pius (a.d. 138) and his wife 
Faustina was raised to them by the 
senate. The column of Marcus Aure- 
lius Antoninus (a.d. 161), called the 
Antonine Column, though inferior to 
that of Trajan, is one of the best- 
known monuments of Rome. The arch 
of Septimius Sevenis in the Forum was 
erected to him and his sons Caracalla 
and Geta by the senate (a.d. 205) ; and 
the other arch which bears his name, 
in the Velabrum, was in honour of 
the emperor, his wife, and his sons, 
by the goldsmiths and dealers of that 
locality. To this period may be 
ascribed the square arch of Janus in 
the Velabrum. The Baths of Cara- 
calla (a.d. 211) surpass in magnitude 
all previous works of the same kind : 
their ruins still excite the surprise 
of every traveller, and are remark- 
able as having supplied the mu- 
seums of our time with the Famese 
Hercules, the Toro Famese, and other 
celebrated statues. These baths were 
completed by Elagabalus (a.d. 218), 
and his successor Alex. Severus (a.d. 
222). Aurelian built the Temple of 
the Sun on the Quirinal, whose mas- 
sive substructions may still be seen in 
the gardens of the Colonna Palace, 
and (a.d. 270) accomplished the 
greatest work of the latter half of 
the empire, by surrounding Rome 
with the immense fortification which 
served as the foundation of the pre- 
sent walls. With the exception of 
the Baths of Diocletian (a.d. 302), 
which have peculiar interest from 
the tradition that they were built by 
the Christians during the persecutions 
of this reign, there are ww ruins to 
detain us until the time of Constan- 
tine (a.d. 306). The baths of this 
emperor may still be traced in the 



Villa Aldobrandini on the Quirinal. 
His arch, erected in memory of his 
victory over Maxentius, is near the 
Coliseum, and is adorned with bas- 
reliefs plundered from an arch of Tra- 
jan, the site of which is now unknown. 
His Basilica constitutes one of the 
most conspicuous ruins of the Forum : 
it was built by Maxentius, and conse- 
crated by Constantine after the death of 
his rival. To the same period belong 
the temple and circus of Romulus near 
the Appian Way, dedicated by Max- 
entius to the memory of his son Romulus 
(a.d. 311). The Pons Gratianus, con- 
structed by the emperors Valentinian 
and Gratian (a.d. 364), still connects 
the island of the Tiber with the Tras- 
tevere. The column of Phocas was 
erected a.d. 608 by the exarch Smarag- 
dus to the Greek emperor of that name ; 
but the column is evidently of an 
earlier date, probably removed from 
some edifice of the age of the An- 
tonines. 

This rapid review of the leading ruins 
will be useful to the traveller in en- 
abling him to understand the age of 
the different monuments, as it will 
also in pointing out the chronolo- 
gical succession to such travellers as 
wish to study the history of Rome by 
means of her existing ruins, and to 
follow the progress of her architecture 
through its various stages down to the 
dedline of art under the later em- 
perors. 

It will scarcely be less instructive 
to take a rapid survey of the gradual 
ruin of the city. On the conversion 
of Constantine to Christianity many 
of the ancient temples were changed 
into places for Christian worship, 
but a still greater number were de- 
stroyed. Independently of the injuries 
sustained from the invading armies 
of Alaric (a.d. 410), Genseric (455), 
Ricimer (472), Vitiges (537), and 
Totila (546), the inhabitants appear to 
have regarded the ancient buildings as 
a public quarry. Belisarius employed 
the remains of Roman edifices in re-^ 
pairing the walls for his celebrated 
defence of the city, and converted the 
tomb of Hadrian into a citadel. The 
aqueducts had been previously de- 
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stroyed by Vitiges, who burnt every- 
thing outside the walls ; the baths were 
thus rendered useless, and the Cam- 
pagna was reduced to a state of desola- 
tion from which it has never recovered. 
Totila is supposed to have commenced 
the destruction of the Palace of the 
Cssars. In the 7th and 8th centuries 
Rome suffered a constant succession 
of calamities; earthquakes, inunda- 
tions of the Tiber, and the famine and 
pestilence of which they were the na- 
tural precursors, desolated the city 
more than the attacks of the barbarians 
or the subsequent sieges of the Lom- 
bards. From the end of the 7th to the 
close of the 8 th century 5 inundations 
are recorded, in one of which the 
whole city was under water for several 
days. The disputed succession to the 
papacy, the contests of the popes with 
the German emperors, and the fre- 
quent absence of the court, had also 
considerable influence in leading to 
the neglect and ruin of the city. The 
Normans of Robert Guiscard surpassed 
all previous invaders in the extent 
of their ravages : they burnt the city 
from the ^tonine column to the 
Flaminiau gate, and from the Lateran 
to the Capitol ; they ruined the Capitol 
and the Coliseum, and laid waste the 
whole of the Esquiline. The great mo- 
numents were soon afterwards occupied 
as fortresses by the Roman families. 
The Coliseum^ the Septizonium, and the 
Arches of Titus and Janus were seized 
by the Frangipaais ; the tomb of Hadrian 
and the Theatre of Pompey by the 
Orsinis ; the Mausoleum of Augustus 
and the Baths of Constantine by the 
Colonnas ; the Tomb of Cescilia Metella 
was converted into a fortress b^ the 
SavelUs and the Gaetauis ; the rums of 
the Capitol were held by the Corsis ; the 
Quirinal by the Contis ; and the Pan- 
theon so frequently rec^ved the garri- 
sons of the Pope that in the time of Gre- 
gory VII. it bore the name of S. Maria 
in turribua. Even the Basilicas were not 
secure ; that of St. Paul was fortified 
by the Corsis, and that of St. Peter by 
the people. But these were not the 
onlv calamities of Rome during the 
middle ages. In 1345 the city was 
again inundated by the Tiber, and no- 



thing but the summits of the hills are 
said to have remained uncovered. In 
1349 it was desolated by a fearful 
earthquake. In 1527 it was cruelly 
pillaged by the Connetable de Bourbon ; 
and, as Gibbon truly observes, suffered 
more from him than from the ravages 
of Genseric, Vitiges, and Totila. The 
Constable, according to the report of 
the Marquis de Bonaparte, who was 
an eye-witness, opened his first trench 
before the face of the Aorelian wall, 
on the side of the tomb of Ceecilia Me- 
tella. Thus, fatally pointed in the 
direction of that part of tke Appian 
road, the artillery injured that tomb 
and the circus of Romulus, demo- 
lished the sepulchres bordering the 
Appian Way, mutilated the church of 
St. Nereo and St. Achilleo, the tombs of 
the Scipios, and the baths of Caracalla. 
In 1 530 the city was visited by another 
inundation, scarcely less severe in its 
consequences. From a very early period 
the erection of new churches and the re- 
pairs of the city walls had continually 
operated to the destruction of the mo- 
numents ; the lime-kilns of the middle 
ages were suppUed from the ancient 
ruins, and the temples and other build- 
ings were des^^iled of their columns 
for the decorations of religious edifices. 
The popes are responsible for a large 
share of this system of wholesale de- 
struction. As early as the 8th centy. we 
find Gregory III. taking 9 columns 
from some temple for the basilica of St. 
Peter. Adrian I. destroyed the Tem- 
ple of Ceres and Proserpine to build 
S. Maria in Cosmedin. Paul II. built 
the Palace of St. Mark with materials 
taken from the Coliseum. By the 
middle of the 15th century so many 
monuments had been ruined for build- 
ing purposes or burnt into lime, that, 
when ^neas Sylvius was elected pope 
under the tiUe of Pius II., he issued a 
bull to prevent the further continuance 
of the practice: "De Antiquis ^di- 
ficiis non diruendis " ( 1 462). Notwith- 
standing this measure, Sixtus IV. in 
1474 destroyed what remained of the 
Sublician bridge to make cannon-balls, 
and swept away numerous ruins in his 
general reform of the city. Alex- 
ander VI. destroyed a pyramid near 
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the Vatican to construct a gallery 
from the Palace to the Castle of 
St. Angelo. Paul III. plundered the 
Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, 
the Arch of Titus, the Forum of 
Trajan, and the Theatre of Marcellus, 
and built the Famese Palace with blocks 
of travertine brought from the Coli- 
seum, although he had issued a bull 
making it a capital offence to '* grind 
down" statues. Sixtus V. removed the 
works of art of the Septlzonium of 
Severus to ornament St. Peter's. Ur- 
ban VIII. destroyed in part the base- 
ment of the Tomb of Cecilia Metella 
to construct the Fountain of Trevi, 
built the Barberini Palace with mate- 
rials taken from the Coliseum, and 
stripped the Pantheon of the sheets 
of bronze which had escaped the plun- 
der of the emperor Constans II. in the 
7th century, to construct the baldac- 
chino over the great altar at St. Peter's 
— an act immortalised by Pasquin in a 
saying which has now almost become 
a proverb : — 

" Quod non fecenint Barbori, fecere Barberini.*' 

Paul V. took down the entablature 
and pronaos of the Temple of Pallas 
Minerva in the Forum Transitorium 
to build his fountain on the Janiculum, 
and removed the last of the marble 
columns of the Basilica of Constantine 
to support the statue of the Virgin 
in the Piazza of S. Maria Maggiore. 
Alexander VII. destroyed an ancient 
arch of Marcus Aurelius to widen the 
Corso. Most of the statues of saints 
and prophets in the churches were 
worked out of ancient columns, and 
the marbles which so profusely deco- 
rate the altars may in many instances 
be recognised as fragments of classical 
buildings. 

From these details the reader will 
no doubt be surprised that so many 
relics of a city which has existed for 
2600 years are still visible. When we 
look back on the condition of the 
great capitals of our own time, how 
few there are which have preserved 
tmchanged even their monuments of 
the middle ages I If Rome had under- 
gone as many alterations as London 
has witnessed within the lapse of a 



few centuries, we should not find one 
stone standing upon another which 
we could identify with her historic 
annals. 

After this general sketch of the 
monuments and their vicissitudes, we 
shall proceed to describe them one 
by one, classifying the ruins under 
separate heads, and leaving it to the 
convenience or taste of the traveller 
to combine the antiquities with the 
churches and other objects of intei'est, 
or examine each class separately. It 
cannot, however, be too strongly im- 
pressed upon his attention that there 
is scarcely a ruin which has not been 
the subject of antiquarian controversy ; 
and that to enter into these disputes 
would be to add another to the nu- 
merous works which bewilder the 
student upon almost every question of 
Roman topography. In many instances 
the doubt which hangs over the name 
and object of the monuments will never 
be removed, and the discovery of the 
real name would add but little to the 
interest of the ruin. For, in spite of 
all that has been written, the enjoy- 
ment of the spectator must depend on 
his own enthusiasm ; the ruins are but 
the outlines of a picture which the 
imagination and memory must fill up : 
and those who do not expect too much 
are less likely to be disappointed than 
those who look for visible memorials 
of the heroes, poets, and orators whose 
fame has consecrated the soil, and in- 
vested even the name of Rome with 
imperishable interest. 

" Where is the rock of Triumph, the high place 
Where Rome embraced her heroes? vhere the 

Bleep 
Tarpeian? fittest goal of Treason's race, 
The promontory whence the Traitor's Leap 
Cured all ambition. Did the conquerors heap 
Their q;)oilshere? Yes; and in yon field 

below 
A thousand years of silenced factions sleep — 
The Forum, -where the immortal occents glow, 
And still the eloquent air breathes— burns with 

Cicero I " Ckilde Harold, 
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§ 56. Forums. 

I. TheRotnan Forum. — A rectangular 
space at the foot of the Capitoline and 
the Palatine hills, raised by the accu- 
mulation of soil considerably above 
the ancient level. Its modern name 
is the Campo Vticcww, the greater part 
of the area having become as early as 
the 15th century the resort of cattle, 
a kind of Roman Smithfield. Within 
this hollow lay the Roman Forum, 
but what part it really occupied, and 
what were its true boundaries, has 
for the last 3 centuries been the sub> 
ject of most learned controversies ; 
a simple recapitulation of the theo> 
ries of successive antiquaries would 
fill a volume of no ordinary siie. In 
the development of these theories the 
Forum has changed its place several 
times ; the names applied to the ruins 
by one writer have been superseded 
by the next, and until within the last 
f)iw years it was a task of no common 
difficulty to come to any conclusion 
whatsoever amidst the multitude of 
conflicting statements. Indeed, the 
disputes of the antiquaries had in> 
volved every ruin in uncertainty, and 
had either bewildered the traveller into 
total scepticism, or made him believe 
that the sole interest of each object of 
antiquity con^sted in the contest for 
its name. Rec«nt discoveries have re- 
moved to a considerable extent the 
doubts which perplexed the writers of 
former times ; we shall therefore touch 
very slightly on controversial ques- 
tions, and proceed at once to the nets, 
following the best modem authorities, 
amongst whom Canina is undoubtedly 
the most to be relied upon. The older 
antiquaries believed tnat the Forum, 
properly so caUed, extended in length 
irom the Arch of Septimius Severus to 



that of Fabius, now destroyed, but 
situated nearly in front of the Temple 
of Antoninus and Faustina. The space 
between this temple and the ^ three 
columns which forms so conspicuous 
a feature of the scene constituted its 
breadth. In the middle of the 17th 
century this opinion was superseded by 
another theory, which assumed as the 
breadth of the Forum the line formerly 
believed to be its length, and sought 
for its length in the direction of the 
churches of San Teodoro and S. Maria 
della Consolazione, thus laying down 
an imaginary rectangle of about 70O 
feet by 470. This theory is supported 
by many recent writers, — Nibby, Bur- 
gess, Burton, and others, — in whose 
time the discoveries which have so 
completely changed the old landmarks 
of the Forum had not been made. 
Niebuhr rejected Uiis hypothesis alto- 
getiier, and adopted the old theory as 
the one most supported by historical 
facts. The Chevalier Bunsen has since 
endeavoured to carry out the views of 
the Prussian historian. But of all 
those who have endeavoured to clear up 
the topography of the Forum, Canina 
deserves the first place, from the elabo- 
rate topo^^raphical details given in his 
work entitled * Roma Antica.' 

Although it is impossible to define 
exactly the limits oi the Forum and 
its dimensions, it may be said to have 
extended from the Arch of Septimius 
Severus to the Temple of Antoninus 
and Faustina in its longest diameter^ 
and from the firont of the modem ch. 
of San Adriano to the steps of the 
Basilica Julia on the other. In order 
to facilitate to our readers the descrip- 
tion of this celebrated area, we have 
annexed a reduction of the plan given 
by Canina in the work above men- 
tioned. 

Beginning with the ruins on the 
slope of the Capitoline, the massive 
wall which forms the substractions 
of die modem Capitol is one of the 
most interesting existing firagments 
of Roman masonfy of the time of 
the republic. It is 240 ft in length 
and 37 ft. in height; it is composed of 
rectangular blocks of that particular 
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1. Shops of thoNotarie*. 
S. Site of Colonna Duillia. 
,8. Site of Coloona Moonia. 
4. Ancient eatrsnee from tb« 
Capitol to the Forum. 



ft. Pyramid of the UmblliciuRomee, 

6. Siteof MilliariamAureum. 

7. Site of the Arch ofTiberlus. 

8. Podestait for Votive Statues, or 

Columns. 



9. Entrance to the Forum TransitO' 
rium. 

10. Site of Basilica Amilia. 

11. Entrance to the Forum of Julius 

C«sar. 
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variety of peperino or volcanic tufa 
from Gabii, the Lapis Gahinus, Upon 
it, as upon a podium^ are the remains 
of 16 Doric pilasters, with arches be- 
tween them supporting the architrave 
of the Tabiilariumj or Record Office. 
Within is an ancient corridor mixed 
with modern constructions, in which 
Nicholas V., about the middle of the 
15th century, formed a magazine of 
salt, which corroded the piers and led 
to their destruction. The following 
very interesting inscription on the 
walls, proving that they belong to 
the Tabularium, where the "tabu- 
lae," or plates recording the decrees 
of the senate and other public acts, 
were preserved, and that they were 
erected, together with the substruc- 
tions, by Q. Lutatius Catulus (b.c. 79), 
has been recently re-discovered, and 
has been placed over the entrance on 
the side of the Mamertiine prison: — 

Q. LVTATIVS . Q. F. Q. N. CATVLVS . 
COS. SVB8TRVCTI0NEM . ET • TABVLA- 
RIVM . EX . 8BN. SENT. FACIENDVM . 
COEBAVIT . EIDEMQVE . PBOB ; they 

are therefore interesting as repuh- 
lican works, and still more so as 
remains of the ancient Capitol. In 
January, 1839, Signor Azzurri, the 
professor of architecture in the Aca- 
demy of St. Luke, made an important 
discovery in connexion with this in- 
teresting monument.. While engaged 
in the works for the enlargement of 
the prisons then beneath the Palace of 
the Senator, he found concealed among 
masses of modem walls the series of 
Doric arches of the Tabularium, the 
existence of wliich had not been before 
suspected. They are 23 feet high, and 
about 11 wide. In his restoration of 
the Tabularium Canina supposes that 
this Doric portico was surmounted by 
another of the Ionic order, scarcely a 
fragment of which remains. 

More recent excavations in the in- 
terior of the Tabularium have dis- 
covered a flight of steps leading from 
it to the Forum, the entrance being 
long closed by the Temple of Vespa- 
sian built agamst it. These stairs are 
of the Republican period. They form 
two flights between walls of the most 



massive construction, supported upon, 
horizontal arches, of which we see 
so few examples in Rome. During 
the excavations which led to their 
discovery, several inscriptions were 
found, amongst which a small altar 
rudely inscribed c. fannivs . m.f . 

cos. DE 8ENAT SENT DEDIT, who waS 

the author of the celebrated Sump- 
tuary Law (161 B.C.). These stairs 
formed a passage from the Forum 
into the Tabularium, and it is be- 
lieved that it was by it that the 
Vitellian rioters gained access .to the 
Capitol, » circumstance that led pro- 
bably to its being closed by building 
against it the temple dedicated to 
Vespastan. 

The Doric portico of the Tabularium 
has been recently cleared out for the 
purpose of forming an Architectural 
Museum of all the fragments dis- 
covered in the Forum, a kind of sup- 
plement to the Museum of the Capi- 
tol. The collection is now in pro- 
gress of arrangement, and contains the 
beautiful fragments found round the 
Temples of Concord and of Vespasian, 
amongst the best existing specimens 
of Roman architectural decoration. 

The three temples which stand at the 
base of the Capitol are amongst the 
most conspicuous ornaments bordering 
on the Forum. The 3 beautiful Co- 
rinthian columns of white marble, long 
supposed to have belonged to the 
Temple of Jupiter Tonans, raised by 
Augustus, have been shown by Canina 
to form a part of that erected to Ves- 
pasian by the senate. On the 1. (look- 
ing towards the Forum) of these co- 
lumns is a large raised space, paved 
with coloured marbles, marking the 
site of the Temple of Concord, where 
the senate usually assembled. On the 
opposite side of the Temple of Vespasian 
is a raised triangular space, surrounded 
by the remains of a portico. This was 
the ScHOLA Xantha, close to which 
the Roman notaries had their offices. 
Under the portico were the statues of 
the 12 Dii Consenti. The Ionic por- 
tico of 8 granite columns, in the fore- 
ground on the rt., was once supposed 
to belong to the Temple of Fortune, 
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and by the antiquaries of the German 
school to that of Vespasian, a question 
that has been of late years set at rest 
by the discovery of the Milliarium Au- 
reum, which we know from contempo- 
rary writers to have stood at the foot of 
the Temple of Saturn, restored by Au- 
gustus. The position of the Milliarium 
Aureum was near the angle of the por- 
tico of the Temple of Saturn, at the 
extremity of a semicircular wall faced 
with coloured marbles, and extending 
to the Arch of Septimius Severus, 
near which it terminated in a co- 
nical pyramid. This semicircular 
construction represents the ancient 
Rostra^ the conical pillar the Umbili- 
cus Romce, from wMch all distances 
within the walls were measured, as 
those beyond the gates of Rome 
were inscribed on the M. Aureum. 
The Arch of Septimius Severus stands 
in front of the Temple of Concord ; 
behind it stood the Duillian column, 
and before it the equestrian statue of 
Marcus Aurelius, now on the Inter- 
moniium of the Capitol. The ancient 
road seen under the arch is of a date 
long posterior, being considerably 
raised above the level of the way that 
it was originally destined to span. 
Before the discovery of the ancient 
Clivus Capitolinus in front of the 
Temple of Saturn, it was supposed to 
have led from the Forum to the Capitol. 
The Clivus Capitolinus, which we now 
see passing from before the Basilica 
Julia, and ascending tortuously be- 
tween the Temple of Saturn and the 
Schola Xantha, offers in this space one 
of the finest specimens of a Roman 
causeway in existence. To the 1. of 
the Septimian Arch is the Mamertine 
prison, over which stands the modem 
ch. of S. Pietro in Carcere. 

Proceeding now along the 1. or N. side 
of the Forum, the fine of the modem 
road is supposed to mark the position 
of the wyooB taberrue^ Uie porticoes and 
shops of the traders. TTie ch. of S. 
Luca, or Santa Martina, the well- 
known site of the Roman Academy of 
Painters, is supposed to be built on an 
ancient edifice, the Seoretarium Senatus. 
Behind it stood the Foram of Julius 



Csesar, some fine portions of the outer 
wall of which may be seen in the houses 
of the Via del Ghetarello. The adjoin- 
ing ch. of S. Adriano is supposed to 
mark the site of the Basilica ^Emilia, 
erected by PauluSi£)milius in the time 
of Augustus. The brick front is the 
principal fragment of the ancient build- 
ing now standing. The mass of mo- 
dern houses between this ch. and the 
Temple of Antoninus and Faustina is 
considered by recent writers to occupy 
the site of the entrance to the Forum 
Transitorium, called the Atrium of 
Minerva, and farther on the Portico of 
the Municipii. The Temple of Antoni- 
nus and Fatistina, now the ch. of S. Lo- 
renzo in Miranda, may be considered 
to mark the limits of the Forum and 
to have not been included in it. In 
front of it stood the Arch of Fabius, the 
conqueror of the Allobroges. 

On the opposite side of the Forum, 
proceeding from the Ionic portico of 
the Temple of Saturn, and at its 
eastern extremity, once stood the Arch 
of TiberiuSf corresponding nearly to 
where the modem road crosses the 
Clivus Capitolinus. On the rt. is 
the immense space occupied by the 
Basilica Julia, recently uncovered, 3 
of the pilasters which supported its 
arches being still erect. The disco- 
very^ in 1834 of a flight of steps on the 
ancient road left little doubt as to the 
position of this magnificent edifice, 
but it was reserved to the government 
of Pius IX., und^r the direction of 
Commendatore Canina, to lay bare 
already more than one-half of its area 
and its floor covered with precious 
marbles. The solitary column, called 
by Lord Byron 

" The nameless column with a burled base," 

was excavated to its base in 1813, at 
the expense of the Duchess of Devon- 
shire ; it is no longer nameless, an in- 
scription upon its pedestal stating that 
it was raised to the Emperor Phocas, 
whose gilt statue stood on the top, by 
the exarch Smaragdus, in the year 
608. At the base of this column, 
and bordering on the ancient road 
which separates them Arom the Basilica 
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Julia, are 3 pedestals, which probably 
supported votive statues or pillars. 

The Temple and Rostra of Julius 
Caesar stood in the centre of the Fo- 
rum, near the Arch of Fabius, and op- 
posite the 3 Corinthian columns to be 
hereafter mentioned. These beautiful 
columns, which architects have long 
regarded as models of the Corin- 
thian order, have been the subject of 
more controversy than any other ruin 
in the Forum. In former times they 
were called the Temple of Jupiter 
Stator; they were then supposed to 
belong to the Comitium, and more 
recenUy they have had the name of the 
Grsecostasis, or hall in which the am- 
bassadors of friendly powers were 
received by the senate, and of the 
Temple of Castor and Pollux, given to 
them. Recent excavations show that 
the columns belonged to a building of 
great extent, and Bunsen contends that 
they are the remains of the Temple of 
Minerva Chalcidica, built by Augustus in 
connexion with the Curia Julia, the mag- 
nificent structure erected by that em- 
peror for the senate, in place of the 
older Curia. The mass of brickwork 
behind the church of S. Maria Libera- 
trice, formerly ascribed to the Curia 
Hostilia, is considered by the same 
learned antiquary to be the remains of 
this new Curia of Augustus. Farther 
back the church of San Teodoro is 
supposed to mark the site of the 
Temple of Romulus, described as the 
Temple of Vesta by those antiquaries 
who assumed its site as one of the 
boundaries of the Forum ; but the site 
of the Temple of Vesta is placed with 
more probability immediately alongside 
the en. of Santa Maria Liberatrice. In 
line from the portico of the Temple of 
Saturn to this spot, Bunsen places the 
fjeteres tahemas, or shops which Tarqui- 
nius Prisons sdlowed to be erected in 
the Forum, and where Yirginius bought 
the knife which saved the honour of 
his daughter. 

We have thus arrived opposite the 
Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, and 
therefore have reached the boundary of 
the Forum. It may be useful now to 
examine the remainder of the Campo 



Vaccine, lying between this and the 
arch of Titus. Leaving the temple of 
Antoninus, we enter on a branch of 
the Via Sacra, On the 1. hand the first 
building which requires notice is the 
small circular temple now the vestibule 
to the church of SS. Cosimo and Da- 
miano; it was formerly called the 
Temple of Remus, and by Bunsen the 
uEdes Penatium, Near this are 2 
half-buried columns of cipollino, which 
seem to have escaped the nomenclature 
of the Roman antiquaries. The next 
building is the immense ruin formerly 
called the Temple of Peace, but now 
known to be the Basilica begun by 
Maxentius, and completed by his suc- 
cessor, whence it took the name of 
the Basilica of Constantine, The Sacra 
Via was supposed hj some writers to 
have passed immediately in front of 
this edifice, while it is now universally 
admitted to have extended in a 
straight line from the site of the Arch 
of Fabius to that of Titus. The Temple 
of Peace stood near it. Among the 
facts connected with the destruction of 
that celebrated temple, not the least in- 
teresting is that recorded by the phy- 
sician Galen, who states that he had a 
shop upon the Via Sacra, which was 
burnt down in the conflagration of the 
temple, and that he lost many of his 
writings in the flames. The classical 
scholar will hardly require to be re- 
minded that the Sacra Via was a 
favourite promenade of Horace, as 
recorded in one of his most playful 
satires (lib. i., ix.) : — 

" Ibam forte Via Sacr&, sicut meus est mos, 
Nescio quid meditans nugarum, ct totus in 
illis." 

Opposite to the Basilica of Constan- 
tine is the Arch of Titus, interesting not 
only as the most beautiful of the Ro- 
man arches, but as having been erected 
in commemoration of the conquest of 
Jerusalem. It stood on the Summa 
Sacra Vta, the highest point of the 
Via Sacra. Behind the ch. of S. Fran- 
cesca Romana are the ruins of the 
Temple of Venus and Rome, The Sacra 
Via passed from the Arch of Titus 
to the Meta Sudans, in front of the 
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Coliseum, whose gigantic mass rises 
immediately before us, in the valley 
separating the Esqniline and Coeliau 
hills. Close to the Meta Sudans is the 
Arch of Constantine. 

All the objects mentioned in this 
general survey of the Forum, of which 
there are any remains now visible, are 
described under their several classes, 
to which the reader is referred for 
more particular details. 

Forum of Trajan. — The remains of 
the magnificent buildings which were 
once the ornament of this Forum, and 
the unrivalled column which still stands 
in the midst of its ruins, are the best 
evidences of the splendour which com- 
manded the admiration of the ancient 
world. The Forum was begun by the 
emperor after his return from the wars 
on the Danube, and completed ▲.d. 
1 14. The architect was the celebrated 
ApoUodorus. The ground round the 
pedestal of the column was excavated 
by Paul III. in the 16th centy. ; and the 
French authorities in 1812 caused two 
convents and several houses to be pull- 
ed down to lay open the present area. 
During this operation the basements 
of the columns were discovered, so 
that the different fragments have been 
replaced as nearly as possible in their 
original positions. The design, so far 
as can be gathered from the existing 
ruins and from coins, included the 
Basilica called Uljjia, from one of 
Trajan's names, a column, a triumphal 
arch, and a temple. The fragments 
now visible are a portion of the colon- 
nades and lateral columns of the Ulpian 
Basilica, an dare supposed to form about 
a third of the original buildings. The 
rest is buried under the streets and 
houses which close upon the area on 
all sides. Every excavation made for 
years past in the vicinity has disclosed 
some fresh proof of the extent of the 
Forum, and columns similar to those 
now visible in the area have been 
found as far distant as the Piazza SS. 
Apostoli, supposed to have belonged 
to the tem^e erected to Trajan by 
Hadrian. The funeral column stood 
in the oblong area leading from the 
Basilica to the Temple of Trajan, on 



each side of which were the celebrated 
Greek and Latin Libraries. The Ba- 
silica was surrounded by a double range 
of columns of grey granite; their 
original height is estimated to have 
been 55 feet. Around the area are 
numerous fragments of marble capi- 
tals, entablatures, &c., and a portion of 
the marble pavement. All these re- 
mains indicate a high state of art, and 
an elaborate execution even in the 
minutest details. Restored plans of the 
Forum and its buildings will be found 
in Canina's * Roma Antica.' The Fu- 
neral Column is described under its 
proper head. 

Forum Transitorium^ or of Minerva, 
parallel to and on the E. side of the 
Forums of Julius Cssar and Augustus, 
be^un and dedicated by Domitian, and 
finished by Nerva. The remains of this 
Forum and its temples are described 
under Temples, — [See Temple of Pal- 
las Minerva.] 

Forum of Augustus^ adjacent to those 
of Trajan and Julius Cffisar, was 
erected (a.u.c. 752) by that emperor to 
enclose the Temple of Mars Ultor, a 
part of which, as well as one of the 
entrances, the modern Arco de' Pan- 
taui, still exist. (See Temple of Mars 
Ultor, &c.) The existing remains are 
noticed under the heads referred to in 
the preceding article. 

Forum of Julius Casar, founded by 
him in a.u.c. 705, after the battle of 
Pharsalia, and out of its spoils ; the 
ground on which it stood having cost 
the enormous sum of 10,000,000 of 
sesterces (about 900,000/. sterling). It 
was the second erected in Rome, 
and opened into the Forum Romanum 
behind the modern ch. of San Adri- 
ano. In its centre stood the Temple 
of Venus Genitrix, containing statues 
of that goddess and of Cleopatra, and 
in front the bronze statue of his 
favourite horse. Some ^rery fine spe- 
cimens of masonry in Lapis Gabinus 
belonging to tiiis Forum may be seen 
behind &m Adriano, in the court of 
the house No. 18 in the Via del 
Ghetarello. This Forum became me- 

c 
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morable from its connexion with the 
first offence given to the citizens by 
Caesar, who received the senators 
sitting in front of the temple, when 
they had come to him in great state. 
The Forwn Boarium was situated near 
the ch. of S. Giorgio in Velabro and 
the Arch of Janus Quadrifrons. The 
Foinim Olitorium is mentioned in the 
account of the Temple of Juno Ma- 
tuta. The Forum of Antoninua is 
marked by the ruins of the Temple of 
Neptune m the Piazza di Pietra, and 
the spiral column in the Piazza' Co- 
lonna. 



§ 57. Palaces. 

Palace of the CcBsars. — The first pa- 
lace of the emperors on the Palatine 
was erected by Augustus, on the site 
of the houses of (Scero, Hortensius, 
and Claudius. He attached to it a 
temple, dedicated to Apollo, in comme- 
moration of the battle of Actium, and a 
library, which afterwards became cele- 
brated as the Palatine Library. Tibe- 
rius increased this palace towards that 
extremity of the hill which overlooks 
the Velabrum. Caligula enlarged it 
towards the Forum, and connected it 
with the Capitol by a bridge. He also 
converted the Temple of Castor and 
Pollux in the Forum into a vestibule 
for the new portions he had added. 
Nero extended the buildings in the 
direction of the Coliseum. After the 
great fire, the golden house which 
Nero erected on the ruins of his 
former palace extended to the Esqui- 
line, displacing the house of Msecenas, 
filling up the valley of the Coliseum, 
and covering with its grounds a great 
portion of the Cselian. Titus was 
the first who seems to have reduced 
this overgrown edifice within more 
reasonable limits; he employed the 
substructions on the E^quiline as 
he foundations of his Baths, and is 
ipposed to have made such altera- 



tions as confined the palace to its 
original position on the Palatine ; and 
Septimius Severus added his Septizo- 
nium in a.d. 198 at the S.W. angle. It 
was repeatedly rebuilt and altered by 
succeeding emperors ; and the greater 
part of it is supposed to have fallen 
into decay in the time of Theodoric. 
In the 7th century the southern por- 
tion was sufficiently perfect to be in- 
habited by Heraclius; and there is 
reason to believe that the plan at least 
of the palace was entire in the 8th 
century. Of all these extensive build- 
ings nothing now remains but a mass 
of ruins, so shapeless and undefined, 
that any attempt to discover the plans 
and boundaries of the several parts 
would be perfectly hopeless. 

•* Cypress and Ivy, weed and wallflower grown 
Matted and mass'd together, hillocks heap'd 
On what were chambers, arch crush'd, co- 

lomns strown 
In fragments, choked-up vaults, and frescoes 

Bteep'd 
Tn subterranean damps, where the owl peep'd. 
Deeming it midnight: — Temples, baths, or 

halls? 
Pronounce who can; for all that Learning 

reap'd 
From her research hath been, that these are 
walls. — 
Behold the Imperial Mount I 'tis thus the mighty- 
falls." CMlde ffarold. 

The Palatine, as we now see it, is 
about l^m. in circuit ; the soil is com- 
posed of crumbled fragments of ma- 
sonry, and in many parts it covers the 
original surface to a depth of nearly 
20 feet. The hill is portioned out in 
gardens and vineyards; the grounds 
of the f^illa Famese occupy the 
whole north-western side. Adjoining 
them on the S.E., and standing nearly 
in the centre of the hill, is the FUla 
Spada or Palatina, known also as the 
Villa Mills, from an English gentleman 
of that name to whom the property 
once belonged. A road commencing 
at the Arch of Titus leads on the 
rt. to the convent of 8, JBonaventura, 
and separates the above-named villas 
from the gardens of the convent, and 
from the Figna di 8, 8eba8tiano on the 
S.E. On the S. are the Orti Boncioni 
and the Figna del Collegio Inglese, In 
each of these localities we shall find 
some ruins to engage our attention. 
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1. Ibmese Gardens. Ascending the 
Via Polveriera from the Arch of 
Titus, we first pass some arches 
and fragments on the 1., which from 
their position have been identified 
with the portico and gardens of 
Adonis, constructions of the time of 
Domitian. Not far distant is the en- 
trance to the Farnese Gardens by a 
gateway on the rt. The first objects 
which occur are remains of walls and 
vaults; and higher up are numerous 
fra^ents of entablatures, cornices, and 
capitals, with trophies apparently in- 
dicatiye of a naval triumph; these 
fragments have been collected from 
different parts of the ground, and are 
supposed to have belonged to the 
temple erected by Augustus to ApoUo, 
near which stood the celebrated Pala- 
tine Libraries. On the western angle 
of the hill above the ch. of Sta. 
Anastasia are some ruins which anti- 
quaries regard as those of the palace 
added by Tiberius. On the S.S.W. is 
a semicircular ruin, called by Canina 
the Meniano PalatinOj overlooking the 
Circus Maximus, the extreme point 
in this direction of the buildings raised 
by. Augustus, and which formed the 
entrance in that direction to the house 
of Augustus, that stood immediately 
behind it. On the higher part of the. 
hill, and entered from the Farnese 
Gardens, are the vaults called by 
the ciceroni the " Baths of Livia, 
without a shade of authority for sach 
a name. They retain their original 
stucco, and are still decorated with 
some beautiful arabesques and gild- 
ing. They have a place for heating 
water, and a passage for vapour is 
left between the mam wall and the 
facing. Near them are consider- 
able remains of substructions, which 
are generally supposed to be the re- 
mains of the Temple of Apollo, and 
of another dedicated to Jupiter; the 
recesses and compartments still 
traceable in the walls adjoining have 
been considered with great proba- 
bility to mark the site of the Pala- 
tine library. A Casino overlooking 
the Circus Maximus and the Aventine 
at this extremity of the hill, said to 
have been painted by the pupils of Ra- 



phael, commands one of the finest views 
of Rome. At the N.W. extremity of 
the Palatine, and extending from thence 
for nearly 200 yards behind the ch. of 
San Teodoro, are the ruins of the ad- 
ditions made bj Caligula on the mas- 
sive substructions formed of square 
blocks of pumice tufa, supposed, by 
some antiquaries to date from the 
kingly penod, whilst a few go so far 
as to attribute them to the original 
fortifications of the Palatine raised by 
Romulus. At the angle overlooking 
the Forum Boarium were the stairs 
leading to the K«x« a«t»» of Plutarch, or 
quay along the river, traces of which 
have been lately laid bare : near this, 
on the rt., was the site of the Porta 
Mugionis, of the kingly period, and 
close by the place where stood the 
House of Romulus and the Ara Max- 
ima. At the eastern extremity of Ca- 
ligula's additions to the Palace of the 
Ceesars were the edifices raised by 
Tiberius, and the Imperial Pulvinaria. 
Considerable excavations have been 
lately made here, and laid bare some 
columns, which are supposed to have 
supported a balcony from which the 
emperors viewed the games in the 
Circus Maximus.* 2. The FiUa Palatma 
acquired conside'rable interest from the 
discoveries of the French Abbe Rancou- 
reil in 1 777, who concluded that it occu- 
pied the site of the house of Augustus. 
The villa is entered from the Via Pol- 
veriera, nearly opposite the convent 
of S. Bonaventura.f The subterra- 
nean chambers excavated by Ran* 
coureil and Barberi are several feet 
below the present surface: they were 
probably parts of the palace of Au- 
gustus. In several of these chambers 
the stucco is preserved; and from 
what remains they all appear to have 
been richly ornamented. Two of the 
rooms are octagons, with domes ad- 
mitting light by the top. The forms 

* Behind this rain, at the base of the Pala- 
tine, some chambers have been recently opened, 
the walls of which are covered wiih names and 
figures of men and animals ronghty scratched 
upon them. Some are in Greek, and all appear 
to be not later than the third century. 

t This villa mav be seen on Fridays with a 
permission from Messrs. Plowden and Cholmley. 
English bankers, in the Piazza Sciarra. .- 

C 2 
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and architecture of these chambers 
have been justly admired by pro- 
fessional travellers. The inscription 
** Bonis Artibus," on a fragment of 
an ancient column, was added by 
the Abbe Rancoureil. The Casino of 
the Villa has a portico painted by 
Giulio Romano, and restored by Ca- 
muccini. 3. Orti Honcioni: the Villa 
Palatina overlooks these gardens. 
They are enclosed by 2 parallel -walls 
of great extent, which appear by the 
recess in the middle and by the curved 
extremity to justify the name of 
''Hippodrome" or "Stadium" given 
to the locality by the antiquaries. In 
the upper gardens is the semicircular 
ruin of a theatre already mentioned. 
4^ Vtgna di S, Bonaventura, &c. Re- 
turning to the Via San Gregorio, on our 
way to examine the S. side of the hill, 
we pass the vineyards of S. Bonaven- 
tura and S. Sebastiano, in both of which 
are considerable masses of brickwork, 
which belonged to the house of Nero. 
In the latter are some remains of 
the conduits which supplied the pa- 
lace with water from the Claudian 
aqueduct, 'and within the precincts 
of the convent are ruins which appear 
to have belonged to the reservoirs 
of a bath. 5. Vigna del Collegia In- 
f/lese, entered from the side of the 
Circus Maximus, through a private 
house on the Via de' Cerchi ; a steep 
staircase conducts us to the ruins, 
which are more extensive and pic- 
turesque than any now visible on 
the Palatine. Numerous arches, cor- 
ridors, and vaults, still retaining their 
ancient stucco, are interspersed with 
masses of buildings of different periods, 
among which are found mosaic pave- 
ments and fragments of ancient paint- 
ings. This is the part erected by 
Nero, said to have been inhabited by 
Heraclius in the 7th century. Any 
attempt to describe these ruins- or 
assign them to particular emperors 
would be mere loss of time. Ttie 
names given to the circular chambers 
and other portions are names and 
nothing more ; and their general accu- 
rncy may be estimated by the fact that 
ciceroni show a circular room as 
ith in which Seneca was bled to 



death, although he is known to have 
died near the 4th m. on the Via Appia. 
These fine ruins, clothed in ivy and 
other creeping plants, diversified by 
laurels and ilex, will supply the artist 
with varied combinations for his 
pencil. At the S.£. angle of the hill 
towards the Piazza di S. Gregorio 
is a vineyard in which stood the Sept*- 
zonium of Severus, built in a.d. 198 
by that emperor, in order, it is said, to 
meet the eye of his African country- 
men on their arriving in the capital. 
It derived its name from its 7 tiers 
of arcades rising above each other, 
and formed the last imperial addition 
to the Palace of the Csesars. During 
the. middle ages it was converted into 
a fortress by the Roman barons; a 
portion of it was still standing in the 
16th century, when it was destroyed 
by Sixtus V. to furnish materials for 
the building of St. Peter's. The arches 
of the Claudian aqueduct, which are 
seen on the eastern declivity of the 
Palatine, were erected by Nero to carry 
water to the Imperial edifices. 

Basilica of Constaniine, formerly 
supposed to be the Temple of Peace, 
erected by Vespasian to receive the 
spoils brought by his son Titus from 
Jerusalem. It has, however, been 
decisively proved that this temple 
was entirely consumed by fire in 
the reign of Commodus ; and the an> 
tiquaries were long at fault in dis- 
covering the probable purpose of the ' 
existing ruins. Nibby was the first who 
suggested that they were the remains 
of the Basilica of Constantine. The 
style, indeed, indicates the decline of 
art, and the execution shows that it 
is properly referred to the time of that 
emperor. It is believed that the build- 
ing was erected by Maxentius from the 
ruins of the Temple of Peace, and de- 
dicated, after his death, by his success- 
ful rival. Small chambers have been 
found under the ruins, which may- 
have belonged to the Temple of 
Peace, and some of the bricks in the 
pavement bear the name of Domi- 
tian ; both facts supporting the conjec- 
ture that it was built on the ruins of 
a pre-existing edifice. A small portion 
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only of the original building is now 
standing, but there is sufficient to 
permit of its plan being made out with 
some approach to accuracy. It ap- 
pears that it was 320 feet long and 235 
wide ; and that it consisted of a nave 
and 2 side aisles, supported by 3 large 
arches, each about 80 ft. across. Those 
which formed one of the naves still 
remain ; but the rest have disappeared, 
together with the central one. Re- 
cent excavations have proved that 
the entrance faced the Coliseum, 
where traces of an outer arcade 
have been discovered. The vaulted 
roof seems to have been supported by 
8 marble columns of the Corinthian 
order, 62 feet in height, 1 of which 
was standing in the time of Paul V., 
who removed it to the Piazza of Sta. 
Maria Maggiore, where it now supports 
the bronze statue of the Virgin. In the 
fragment which remains the vaultings 
are decorated with large sunk octagonal 
panels with stucco ornaments. The 
middle arch is deeper than the others, 
which have 2 rows of smaller ones, 
destroying the effect by insigniticant 
details. The principal tribune was 
placed at the extremity of the central 
nave. A winding brick staircase leading 
to the roof is nearly entire. The pave- 
ment was of cipoUino, giallo antico, 
and other marbles. The whole arrange- 
ment of the building seems to have 
suggested the forms of the early 
churches ; and there is no doubt that 
at least a ^rtion of the edifice was 
converted into a place of Christian 
worship soon after the time of Con- 
stantine. 



§ 58. Temples. 

Temple of ^sculapius, on the island 
of the Tiber, which was sacred to the 
god of medicine. This celebrated 
temple was built b.c. 293, on the 
return of the ambassadors who had 
been sent to Epidaurus in accordance 



with the instructions of the Sibylline 
oracles, for the purpose of bringing 
^sculapius to Rome, then suffering 
from the plague. The story of their 
voyage is too well known to the readers 
of Livy to require a repetition of the 
details ; it will be sufficient to state 
that, on their return with the statue 
of the god, it was found that a serpent 
had entered the ship, and that iEscu- 
lapius himself was supposed to have 
assumed that form in order to de- 
liver the city. On their arrival in 
the Tiber the serpent directing the 
vessel hid himself among the reeds of 
the island. A temple was therefore 
erected to him, and the whole island 
was faced with travertine, its form 
being reduced to that of a ship. 
Some remains of this curious work 
are still visible. The masses of stone 
which formed the sides are well pre- 
served at the southern end, and may 
be seen from both bridges. There 
were 3 temples in the island, dedicated 
to Jupiter, iBscuIapius, and Faunus. 
The ch. of San Bartolommeo is sup- 
posed to stand near the site of the 
first. By descending from the gardens 
of the convent upon the massive ruins 
which form the S.E. point of the 
island, we may still see the staff and 
serpent of iBsculapius sculptured on 
the blocks of travertine of the ship's 
bow. The marbles in the convent 
garden, and the 24 granite columns in 
the interior of the ch., most probably 
belonged to this temple, or to that of 
^sculapius. In the centre of the 
island was an Egyptian obelisk placed 
so as to represent a ship's mast ; from 
the remains of a basement discovered 
by Bcllori in 1676, it is supposed to 
have been of great size, and the frag- 
ment of the obelisk foand here in the 
last century was jprobably but a small 
portion of it. This fragment was long 
preserved in the Villa Albani, but it 
has now passed to Urbino, where it is 
erected. The Temple of ^sculapius 
stood in the centre of the island on the 
site of the modem hospital of San 
Giovanni Calabita, where an inscrip- 
tion has lately (1854) been discovered 
connected with a well filled with stipcB 
or ex-voto offerings by those wh" 
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had obtained cures at the shrine of the 
divinity; the third temple, dedicated 
to Faunus, was at the N.W. extremity 
of the island, but all trace of it has 
disappeared under the houses which 
now cover where it once stood. 

Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, 
at the N.W. extremity of the Roman 
•Forum, now the ch. of S. Lorenzo in 
Miranda. This interesting ruin is 
proved by the inscription to be the 
temple dedicated by the senate to the 
emperor Antoninus Pius and to his wife 
Faustina the elder. It consists of a pro- 
naos of Corinthian columns, 6 in front, 
and 2 on the flanks. Each column is 
composed of a single block of cipollino 
marble, about 46 feet in height, with 
bases and capitals of Parian marble. 
The cella, m which 2 sides remain, 
is built of large blocks of peperino, 
which were formerly faced with mar- 
ble. The ascent to the temple was 
ascertained, by excavations made in 
1810, to be by a flight of 21 marble 
steps. The cella and portico have 
presei*ved a considerable portion of 
their magnificent entablatures. The 
frieze and cornice are exquisitely 
sculptured with griffins, vases, and 
candelabras ; over the portico is the 
inscription, " divo antonino f.t ditje 
FAUSTiNiE. EX. 8. c." The columus are 
beautifully proportioned, and the whole 
building is in the finest style of art. 
It is supposed to have been erected 
about the year 165 of our era. This 
temple is represented on coins of 
Faustina. 

Temple of Bacchxts, a doubtful name 
given to a ruin near the pretended 
Grotto of Egeria, in the valley of the 
Almo, the deserted church of S. Ur- 
bano, now converted into a farm-house. 
It was formerly called the Temple of 
Honour and Virtue. It is a rectangular 
building, with a portico of 4 white mar- 
ble columns of the Corinthian order, 
supposed to be taken from some other 
edifice of the time of the Antonines. 
The intercolumniations were walled up 
when the building was adapted for 
'Christian worship, and half the co- 
ins are consequently concealed. 



The interior retains a portioB of its 
ancient stucco frieze, representing 
various warlike trophies, but greatly 
damaged ; in the vault are sunk octa- 
gonal panels ; in the centre of the roof 
are the remains of a bas-relief, repre- 
senting two persons sacrificing with un- 
covered heads. The building was con- 
verted into a church by Urban VIII., 
when a circular altar, with a Greek 
inscription, was found in the subter- 
ranean oratory. This inscription 
refers to Bacchus, and has given the 
building its present name. The paint- 
ings in the interior, representing 
events in the life of Christ, S. Cecilia, 
&c., are curious specimens of the 1 1th 
century. 

Temple of Ceres and Proserpine, now 
forming part of the church of S. Maria 
in Cosmedin, near the Temple of Vesta, 
better known as the Bocca della Veritk. 
The temple was rebuilt by Tiberius. 
Three columns of the peristyle, of 
white marble, and finely fluted, are 
partly walled up in the modern portico, 
and 3 others in the sacristy and pas- 
sage leading to it. By ascending to 
the gallery above, the capitals may 
be examined; the^ are of the com- 
posite order, beautifully worked. The 
great width of the intercolunmiations 
may be noticed as one of the pecu- 
liarities of this fragment. In the 1.- 
hand nave of the church are S other 
columns, which formed a part of the 
ancient pronaos or front, which was 
tunied towards the Arch of Janus, 
or at right a||eles with the modern 
facade; and behind the church are 
some remains of the cella, constructed 
of large blocks of travertine, which 
Adrian I. is known to have destroyed 
for the purpose of enlarging the old 
basilica. Under the modem portico is 
the great marble mask which has given 
rise to the name ** Bocca della Veritk." 
It represents a large round face, with 
an open mouth, and probably served 
as the entrance of a drain in the centre 
of a court to let the water run ofl^. The 
vulgarnotion, and from which it has de- 
rived its name, is that a suspected person 
was required, on making an affirma- 
tion> to place his hand in the month 
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of this mask, in the belief that it 
would close upon him if he swore 
falsely. The church, built on the ruins 
of this temple, by St. Dionysius, in the 
3rd centy., is interesting as an example 
of the early basilica. (See p. 132). 

Temple of Ooncord, erected by Camil« 
lus, after the expulsion of the Grauls, 
entirely rebuilt by Tiberius a.u.c. 763, 
and repaired by Septimius Severus. 
It is situated at the base of the 
Capitol, behind the Arch of Septi* 
mius Severus. This name was for- 
merly given to the portico of 8 columns 
of the Temple of Saturn, and the 
true site of the Temple of Concord 
was unknown before the year 1807, 
when the French, in excavating the soil 
around the 3 columns of the Tem- 
ple of Vespasian, discovered a cella 
and 2 inscriptions, in which the name 
" Concordia " left no doubt of the real 
character of this ruin. Subsequent 
excavations hare exposed a great part 
of the basement, and particularly a 
portion of the flank, which is tolera- 
bly^ well preserved. The existing re- 
mains show that the portico was nar- 
rower than the cella, in order to adapt 
it to the form of the ground, and that 
the cella was wider than long, a very 
unusual circumstance in ancient tem- 
ples, and probably owing to the temple 
being more especially dedicated to pub- 
lic assemblies than for devotional pur- 
poses. The pavement was of various 
coloured marbles. On the threshold of 
the cella is the impression of a cadu- 
ceeus, a supposed allusion to the divi* 
nity to whom the temple is dedicated. 
From the state of the numerous 
fragments of ornaments and carvings 
discovered among the ruins, it is be- 
lieved that the building was destroyed 
by fire. On the side next the arch of 
Severus is a mass of brickwork, the re- 
mains of some building of the middle 
ages, often confounded with the temple. 
The inscriptions alluded to above, and 
the style of architecture, show that the 
present fragment is an imperial ruin ; 
there is little doubt, however, that it 
occupies the site of the republican 
Temple of Concord, so celebrated in 
the history of the Catiline conspiracy 



as the place where Cicero convoked the 
Senate before the arrest of the envoys 
of the Allobroges. In the middle ages 
a church, dedicated to S. Sergius, 
stood between it and the Arch of Sep- 
timius Severus, and was very probably 
constructed with marbles taken from 
its ruins. There are some elegant 
specimens of the bases of the columns, 
which stood inside the edifice, in 
the architectural division of the Mu- 
seum of the Capitol. 

Temple of the Divue Redioulus: a name 
given to an elegant tomb situated in 
the valley of the Almone or Caflarelli, 
near the pretended Nymphseum of 
Egeria, from the belief that it was the 
temple founded in commemoration of 
Hannibal's retreat from before Home. 
There is, however, no authority for 
the name liediculus given to it, as Pliny 
mentions the scene of the retreat of 
Hannibal as 2 m. from the city, on the 
rt.-hand side of the Via Appia. The 
period of its construction is unknown, 
but the variety and beauty of the orna- 
ments would seem to show that it is 
not, as was once supposed, a republican 
work, but an imperial structure. ** So 
fresh are its red and yellow bricks, that 
the thing seems to have been ruined in 
its youth; so close their adhesion, that 
each of the puny pilasters appears one 
piece; and the cornice is sculptured like 
the finest marble. Whether it be a 
temple or a tomb, the rich chiselling 
lavished on so poor a design convinces 
me that it was fully as late as Septimius 
Severus."^ — Forsyth, It is nearly square, 
and is built of yellow brick, with a 
basement and pilasters of red. On the 
southern side, where a road seems for- 
merly to have passed, it has small oc- 
tagonal columns. The modillions of 
the cornice and other ornaments are 
well preserved, and are beautifully 
executed. On the northern side is the 
pediment, on which stood probably a 
portico of peperino columns, fragments 
of which may be seen scattered about. 
On the side of this portico was' the 
principal entrance to the interior by a 
square doorway. Before the destruc- 
tion of the vaulting the inside was 
I divided into 2 floors ; the uppermost, a 
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large square chamber, was decorated 
with stucco ornaments. The building 
is now used as a stable for cattle. 

Temple of Fortuna Viriiis, near the 
Ponte Rotto, now the ch. of Santa Maria 
Egiziaca, belonging to the Armenian 
Catholics. It was originally Terected 
by Seryius Tullius; after being de- 
stroyed by fire, it was rebuilt in the 
time of the republic, and has undergone 
many restorations. It is an oblong 
building, of travertine and tufa, stand- 
ing on a solid basement of travertine, 
which has recently been laid open to 
the level of the ancient road. The 
front had a portico of 4 columns, 
the intercolumniations of which have 
been walled up; the only flank now 
visible has 7 columns, 5 of which are 
joined to the walls of the cella. The 
columns are Ionic, 28 feet high ; they 
support an entablature and frieze, 
ornamented with heads of oxen, fes- 
toons supported by candelabra, and 
figures of children. The columns and 
entablature are covered with a hard 
marble-like stucco. The basement is 
much admired by architects ; the de- 
tails of its Ionic are generally regarded 
as the purest specimen of that order in 
Home. 

Temples of Jtmo Matuta, Hopej and 
Piety, The Ch. of S. Niccolo in Car- 
cere is built on the site of 3 temples, 
which may still be identified by the 
columns standing in their original po- 
sitions. The ch. occupies the space of 
the middle temple, and portions of the 
others are* built into the side walls. 
Of the one on the 1. hand, attributed to 
Juno Matuta, 6 columns in the Doric 
stjrle remain. The other Temple, of 
Piety, has 6 columns with their capi- 
tals standing, which are Ionic. The 
style of these ruins has generally 
been considered to refer them to 
the period of the republic ; and if we 
admit the names under which they 
have long passed, they will mark the 
site 'of the Forum Olitorium. Many 
attempts have been made to identify 
the central ruin with that Temple of 
^'ety which was erected on the site of 

Decemviral prisons, to commemo- | 



rate the celebrated story of the " Ca- 
ritas Romana." It appears, however, 
to be decisive, from the statement of 
Pliny, that the prison and temple were 
both displaced m his time by the The- 
atre of Marcellus, and it would there- 
fore be useless to enter into any of the 
controversies on the subject. Those 
writers who have identified the site 
with the Forum Olitorium have re- 
cognised in the central ruin the Temple 
of Pietv, built by Acilius Glabrio, the 
duumvir, in A.u.c. 571, in fulfilment 
of his father's vow at the Pass of 
ThcrmopylsB. There was a cell at the 
base of the columns, which is shown 
to strangers by torchlight as the scene 
of the affecting story to which we 
have alluded. Whatever may be the 
amount of the traveller's belief in the 
locality, he will not forget that it in- 
spired those beautiful lines in the 
fourth canto of *Childe Harold' in 
which the poet pictures the scene 
which has given an imperishable cele- 
brity to the Roman daughter : — 

" There is a dungeon, in whose dim drear light 
What do I gaze on ? Nothing : Look again 1 
Two forms are slowiy shadow'd on my si(^t^ 
Two insulated phantoms of the brain : 
It is not so ; X see them full and plain — 
An old man, and a female young and fair. 
Fresh as a nursing mother, in whose vein 
llie blood is nectar .-—but what doth she there. 

With her uxunantled neck, and bosom white and 
bare? 

But here youth offers to old age the food, 
The miUc of his own gift :— it is her sire. 
To whom she renders back the debt of blood 
Bora with her birth. No: he sliall not expire 
While in those warm and lovely veins the fire 
Of health and holy feeling can provide 
Great Nature's Nile, whose deep stream rises 

higher 
Than Egypt's river:— fh>m that gentle side 
Drink, drink and live, old man ! Heaven's realm 

holds no such tide. 

The starry fable of the milky-way 

Has not thy story's purity ; it is 

A constellation of a sweeter ray. 

And sacred Nature triumphs more in this 

Reverse of her decree, than in the abyss 

Where sparkle distant worlds:— Oh, holiest 

nurse! 
No drop of that clear stream its way shall 

miss 
To thy sire's heart, replenishing its source 
With life, as our freed souls r^oin the universe." 

Recent excavations in reconstrocting 
the ch. above have laid open the ground- 
plan of these temples. 
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Temple o/ Jupiter Capitolmts. — Al- 
though this magnificent temple, the 
pride and wonder of ancient Rome, has 
entirely disappeared, a catalogue of the 
Roman temples would be incomplete 
without some notice of its site. It 
was long supposed to have stood on 
the site of the Cafarelli Palace, but 
it has been shown by Canina, the best 
living authority on the topography of 
Rome, to have occupied the summit 
of the opposite hill, the present site 
of the en. and convent of the Ara 
Coeli. The temple, as we learn from 
Livy, was founded by Tarquinius Pris- 
cus, and was 200 ft. in length, and 
185 ft. in width. It was burnt b.c. 88, 
during the civil wars in the time of 
Sylla, and rebuilt from its foundations 
by him, who decorated it with columns 
of Pentelic marble, brought from the 
Temple of Jupiter Olympius at Athens, 
but not completed until after the Dic- 
tator's death, 69 years B.C., by Q. Luta- 
tius Catulusj it was entirely destroyed 
during the Vitellian riots, in a.d. 69, 
when so many monuments suffered 
from the barbarism of an undisci- 
plined soldiery : re-erected by Vespa- 
sian, it was burned for the third time 
in A.D. 80, under Titus, and rebuilt 
by Domitian. It is accurately de- 
scribed by Dion^sius, who says that 
it was divided into 3 celloe, that in 
the centre being dedicated to Jupiter, 
thlit on the rt. to Minerva, and that 
on the 1. to Juno. As there is no 
trace of the building itself, it would 
be superfluous to dwell upon its de- 
tails further than to mention that it 
was this temple which was struck by 
lightning B.C. 64, when the celebrated 
bronze wolf was injured, as described 
by Cicero. In the cell of Jupiter stood 
the statue of the god, which is repre- 
sented, on medals still extant, in a sit- 
ting posture, with the foot extended. 
A well-known tradition states that 
Leo I., in the middle of the 5th cen- 
tury, melted down this statue to cast 
the bronze figure of 6t. Peter, now in 
the Vatican Basilica; but the tradi- 
tion, though repeated by numerous 
writers, does not seem to rest on 
any recognised authority. Several 
fathers of the Church— St. Jerome, St^ 



Augustin, St. Ambrose, and others — 
mention the temple as existing in 
their times ; and there are other autho- 
rities which notice it as late as the 8th 
century, after which period every trace 
of it is lost. 

Temple of Jttpiter Feretrius, ^^This 
temple is also supposed to have stood 
on the same summit of the Capito- 
line hill, and in latter times to have 
formed with the 3 smaller edifices — 
dedicated to Mars l3itor, Venus Vic- 
trix, and Jupiter Sponsor — the tem- 
ples placed at the 4 angles of that of 
Jupiter Capitolinus. The original 
temple was the first erected in Rome, 
and was built by Romulus to receive 
the spoils taken from Acron king of 
Coenina. 

Temple of Mars Ultor, between the 
Roman Forum and that of Trajan. 
This beautiful fragment was formerly 
considered to mark the position of the 
Forum of Nerva^ or the Forum Transi- 
torium, and to be the remains of the 
magnificent temple erected to that em- 
peror by his successor Trajan ; how- 
ever, most antiquaries now adopt the 
opinion of Palladio, and regard it as 
the Temple of Mars Ultor, erected by 
Augustus in the centre of his Forum. 
The work of Desgodetz contains 4 
plates of the details under the same 
name. Niebuhr, on the other hand, 
like most of the modem German archae- 
ological school systematically oj^posed 
to all who preceded them, has given it 
another name, by supposing it to have 
formed part of the Baths of Cairn and 
Lucius Caesar, The ruin, which has 
recently been excavated to its base, 
consists of a portion of the cella, with 
3 pillars of the rt. peristyle j and a 
pilaster, all of white n^arblc, in the 
Corinthian style^ 64 feet high. The 
ornaments are m the purest style, 
and the proportions are regarded by 
architects as a model of the order. 
Behind the columns, and partly rest- 
ing on them, is a high brick tower 
belonging to the convent of the Nun- 
ziatina, which is believed to conceal 
the inner peristyle of the temple* 
Close to the :ruin is an ancient arc 
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called V Arco de* Pantani^ half buried 
in the soil, which fonned one of the 
ancient entrances to the Forum of 
Augustus. The wall of the Forum 
may be traced as far as the Piazza del 
Gnllo; it is a stupendous fragment, 
between 500 and 600 feet in length, 
of great height, and built of square 
blocks, laid alternately on their sides 
and ends, as in the so-called Etruscan 
style, showing that this early mode of 
building was continued until a late 
period. It makes 3 or 4 angles, and 
was originally pierced with 4 arches, 
now walled up, and half buried under 
the soil. 

Temple of Minerva Chakidica^ in the 
Roman Forum, between the Palatine 
and the supposed site of the Temple 
of Castor and Pollux. This rain has 
been keenly contested by the anti- 
quaries, haying been called at yarious 
times the Temple of Jupiter Stator, 
the Grsecostasis, the Temple of the 
Dioscuri, a part of the Comitium, a 
senate-house, and eyen the bridge 
of Caligula. The present name is 
that giyen to it by Chey. Bunsen, 
who connects it with the Curia Julia, 
whilst Canina supposes it to haye been 
the Curia Jnlia itself. It consists of 
3 fluted columns of Greek marble of 
the Corinthian order, on a basement of 
trayertine and tufa faced with marble, 
and from 25 to 30 ft. in height. The 
columns support an entablature of 
great richness, and beautifully propor- 
tioned. The flutings are about 9 in. 
across ; the columns are 47^ ft. high, 
and 4 ft. 9 in. in diameter. In execu- 
tion and proportion this fragment is 
uniyersally considered of the highest 
order of art, and architects still regard 
it as the most perfect model of the 
Corinthian order. In 1817 it was ex- 
cayated to the base for the purpose of 
finding the angles, and more recent 
investigations haye proyed that it 
formed a portion of an extensiye edi- 
fice, of which the foundations may be 
traced for a considerable ^stance. 
Numerous mouldings and fragments 
'^ columns haye been recently disco- 
red in the excayations of the Ba- 
ica Jnliay and the north-western 



foundations kud open. The fragments 
of the Fasti Consulares, preserved 
in the Capitol, were found near this 
ruin in the 16th century. 

Temple of Minerva Medica, a pictu- 
resque ruin, so called, on the £s<|ui- 
line, near the Porta Maggiore, consist- 
ing of a building of 10 sides, 80 ft. in 
diameter, with a large dome of brick, 
which forms a conspicuous object from 
all parts of the surrounding gardens. 
The circumference has 9 large niches 
for statues, which suggested the idea 
that it was a pantheon dedicated to 
Minerya Medica. The discoyery of 7 
of these statues at yarious times, and 
particularly of those of Minerya and 
iEsculapins, has been adduced in con- 
firmation of this yiew. The bare walls 
and some yestiges of buttresses alone 
remain; but the building appears to 
haye been lined with marble. The age 
of the temple is not known, but it is 
generally referred to the time of Gal- 
lienus, and the best antiquaries of the 
present day consider that it formed a 
part of the baths founded in the Lici- 
nian Gardens by that emperor. 

Temple, more properly the Portico, of 
Pallas Minerva, commonly called the 
Colonnacce, not far from the ruins 
of the Temple of Mars Ultor. This 
fragment, which is well known from 
models and engrayings, is one of the 
beautiful ruins of Rome, aJ though 
the details may be considered to mark 
the period of the decline of art. It 
consists of 2 columns of the Corinth- 
ian order, suj^rting a fine entab- 
lature and continuous frieze. The 
columns are more than half buried 
in the earth; their height is esti- 
mated at 35 feet, and their circum- 
ference at 11. They stand in front 
of a solid wall of peperino, on which 
the capital of a pilaster is still yisible. 
The frieze is nchly ornamented with 
sculptures, representing the arts pa- 
tronised by Minerya. In the attic 
aboye the 2 colunoms is a full-length 
statue of that goddess; and among the 
figures on the frieze are females weav- 
ing; others weighing the thread, or 
1 measuring the webs; others again car- 
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rying the calathus; and a sitting yeiled 
figare of Padicitia. In the angle is 
the reclining figure of a youth with 
an urn of water. These columns are 
supposed by the best authorities to 
have formed a portion of a portico or 
•inner recinct of the Forum Transito- 
rium, in the centre of which stood 
the Temple of Minerva, and of which 
not a trace now remains, although its 
hezastyle pronaos was still erect in 
the early part of the 1 7th century, bear^ 
ing an inscription that it had been 
erected by Nerva in the 2nd year of his 
reign. Inigo Jones in 1614 saw a part 
of it, and a sketch of it is given by Mr. 
Burgess from Camucci*8 ' Antichite.' 
It was pulled down by Paul V., and its 
beautiful Corinthian columns cut up to 
decorate his fountain on the Janicnlum. 
A very exact idea of the building may 
be formed from Palladio's drawings 
of it. 

Temple of Neptune, formerly called 
that of Antoninus Pius, in the Piazza 
di Pietra, the site of the Portico 
of the Argonauts ; founded by Agrippa. 
The reader will probably be tdready 
familiar with this temple, under the 
name of the Dogana di Terra, or Ro- 
man custom-house. The 11 columns 
now remaining have suffered severely 
from the action of fire ; they belonged 
to one of the sides of the temple, 
which, according to the plan of Pal- 
ladio, originally contained 15 columns. 
They are of white marble, in the 
Corinthian style, 4^ feet in diameter, 
and 42f feet high. The bases and 
capitals have almost disappeared, and 
very little of the ancient architrave 
has been preserved. Innocent XII. 
built up a wall behind the columns to 
form the front of his custom-house, 
and completed the present entablature 
with plaster. In the interior are some 
remains of the vaulting, composed of 
enormous masses of stone, together 
with fragments of the cella, which 
form apparently the foundation of 
the modem wall. Some.ruinsin the 
adjoining Palaszo Cini belong to this 
temple. 

Panthew, commonly called La Ro^ 



tonda, — ^This celebrated edifice is one 
of those relics of ancient Rome with 
the general appearance of which most 
travellers are familiar long before they 
cross the Tiber. It is situated in a piazza 
between the Corso and the Piazza Na- 
vona, near the game and vegetable 
markets. The proportions of its portico 
have been for a^es the admiration of 
travellers, and its name has become 
identified with architectural beauty. 
The ancients described it with admira- 
tion 18 centuries ago, and it still re- 
mains the best-preserved monument of 
ancient Rome. " Though plundered," 
says Forsyth, " of all its brass, except 
the ring which was necessary to pre- 
serve the aperture above ; though ex- 
posed to repeated fire; though some- 
times flooded by the river, and always 
open to the rain, no monument of equal 
antiquity is so well preserved as this 
rotunda. It passed with little altera- 
tioa from the Pagan into the present 
worship; and so convenient were its 
niches fi[>r the Christian altar, that 
Michael Ange]x>« ever studious of an- 
cient beauty, introduced their design 
as a model m the Catholic Church.' ' 

" Simple, ereet, seve/ie« anstere, sublime— 
Sbrine of all saints sod temple of all gods» 
From Jove to Jesus— si>ared «m1 bless'd by 

time, 
Looking tranquillity, while falls or nods 
Arch, empire, each thing round tbce, and man 

plods 
His way through thorns to ashes—glorious 

dome] 
Shalt thou not last ? Time's scythe and ty- 
rants' rods 
Shiver upon thee— sanctuargr and home 
Of art aixl piety— Pantheon I pride of Kome V* 

Childe Harold, 

The inscription on the frieze shows 
that it was erected by Agrippa in his 
third consulate (b.o. 27), A second 
inscription, engraved in 2 lines on the 
border of the architrave, records the 
subsequent restoration of the building 
by SeptimiuA ficverus and Caracalla. 
In 608 Boniface IV* obtained permis'- 
sion from the emperor Phocas to con- 
secrate it a£ a Christian church, under 
the name of S. Maria ad Mart vres ; and 
to this circumstance the world is pro- 
bably indebted for the preservation of 
the only monument of ancient Re 
which has retained its original apr 
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ance. The Portico^ vhich was origin- 
ally raised 5 steps above the Piazza, 
has been admitted by most writers to be 
almost beyond criticism. Forsyth de- 
clares that it is *^ more than faultless ; 
it is positively the most sublime result 
that was ever produced by so little ar- 
chitecture/' It is \ 10 feet long, and 44 
deep, and is composed of 16 Corinthian 
columns of oriental granite, with ci^i- 
tals and bases of white marble. 8 of 
these columns are in front, and the re- 
maining 8 are arranged in 4 lines be- 
hind them, so as to divide the portico 
into 3 portions. All the columns are in 
their original position except 3 on the 
E. ; one of these was added by Urban 
VIII. in 1627, and may easily be re- 
cognised by the bee, the armonal bear- 
ing of the Barberinis, on the capital ; 
the other 2 were added by Alex- 
ander VII. in 1662, and are distin- 
guished by the star of the Chigi 
family, introduced in a similar man- 
ner. Each column is composed of 
a single block 46^ English feet in 
height, and 5 feet in diameter. The 
vestibule is supported by fluted pilas- 
ters of white marble, corresponding 
with the columns. On the frieze of 
the entablature is the inscription, " m. 

AORIPPA. I.. F. COS. TERTIVM. FBCIT." 

The whole is surmounted by a pedi- 
meri^, which still retains the marks by 
which its bas-reliefs were attached. 
In the vestibule on the 1. of the door- 
way is a Latin inscription, recording 
that Urban VIII. melted the remains 
of the bronze roof into columns to 
serve as ornaments of the high altar 
over the Apostle's tomb in the Vatican, 
and into cannons for the Castle of St. 
Angelo. Venuti states that no less than 
450,250 pounds weight of metal were 
removed on this occasion. As a part 
of the roof had been previously strip- 
ped by the emperor Constans II., m 
.657, the reader may form some idea 
■of the original magnificence of the 
lemple. The marble doorway corre- 
€ponds in its architecture with the 
portico. Within it are bronze pilas- 
ters, on which the doors are hung ; the 
opening is about 39 feet high and 
'49 wide. Over it is the ancient bronze 
^ '^rating, whieh has been preserved un- 



altered. The bronze doors have been 
the subject of much controversy, but 
there appears to be no ground for 
doubting their antiquity, or referring 
them to any but classical times ; and 
the best authorities agree in regard- 
ing them as the doors of the ori* 
ginal edifice. The interior of the temple 
is a rotunda, covered by a dome. The 
rotunda is 143 feet in diameter, exclu- 
sive of the walls, which are said to be 
20 feet thick. The height from the 
pavement to the summit is also 143 feet, 
and the dome occupies one-half of the 
height, or 7 1^ feet, according to Messrs. 
Taylor and Cresy, on whose authority 
these measurements are given. In the 
upright wall are 7 large niches, 4 of 
which have fluted o<^umns of giallo 
antico of the Corinthian order, and 2 
have similar columns of pctwm^Azxetto 
marble. The 7th, facing the entrance, 
is open, and has 2 columns of stained 
pavonazzetto standing within the circle. 
Between the niches are 8 " sediculse," 
converted into modem altars. Above 
the niches and altars runs a marble 
cornice, covered with rich sculpture, 
perfectly preserved, and supporting an 
attic, with 14 niches and a 2nd cornice. 
From this rises the majestic dome^ 
divided into square panek, which are 
supposed to have been originally 
covered with bronze. In the centre a 
circular opening, 28 feet in diameter, 
supplies the only light which the 
temple receives. The pavement is 
composed of porphyry and different 
marbles, disposed alternately in round 
and square slabs. Some feet below this 
pavement is a drain to carry off the 
water which enters by the opening in 
the dome. Michel Angelo attributed 
the portico and body of the rotunda to 
Agrippa, the 1st story of the interior 
to Hadrian, and the 2nd to Septimitfb 
Severus. There has been much con- 
troversy in regard to the original pur- 
pose of the Pantheon, many contending 
that it was connected with the baths 
constructed by Agrippa in this neigh- 
bourhood, and that the Corinthian por« 
tieo was added subsequently. Whatever 
value the stranger may be disposed to 
attach to these conjectures, it is worthy 
of remark that a pediment andenta- 
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blature are distinctly visible behind 
the present portico, which seems to 
have been intended to conceal them. 
The form also of the Pantheon, sepa< 
rated from the portico, is simply that 
of the ancient caldarium, as may be 
seen on comparing it with the circular 
chamber at the baths of Caracalla. 
The body of the building is of brick- 
work, strengthened by numerous blind 
arches ; its external surface was for- 
merly coated with marble, which has 
shared the fate of the bronzes and 
statues. The tasteless belfries which 
deform the portico were added by 
Beminiy at the command of Urban 
VIII., and are in every way worthy 
of a pope who plundered the ruin of 
its ornaments, and gained immortality 
from the wit of Pasquin. In the 
sacristy behind the building some 
remains of the baths of Agrippa may 
still be recognised. The Pantheon in 
more recent times has acquired an 
interest very different from these re- 
cords of the empire and of Papal Van- 
dalism. It is sacred in the history of 
art as the burial-place of Raphael, whose 
tomb is in the Srd chapel on the left, 
which was endowed by him, and is 
distinguished by the statue of the Ma- 
donna del Sasso, executed at his request 
by his friend and pupil Lorenzo Lotto. 
The Roman archseologists, after having 
unsettled the faith of ages on every 
matter connected with the antiquities, 
began to raise doubts on Vasari's state- 
ment respecting the last resting-place 
of Raphael. It was at length deter- 
mined to settle the question by exa- 
mining the spot, and accordingly, on 
the 14th September, 1833, the place 
was opened in the presence of several 
ecclesiastical dignitaries, and of Cam- 
muccini and other artists resident in 
Rome. The statement of Vasari was 
completely verified, and the bones of 
the Immortal painter were discovered 
precisely as he describes, behind the 
altar of the chapel. " Four views of 
the tomb and its contents were en- 
graved from drawings by Camuccini, 
and thus preserve the appearance that 
presented itself. The shroud had been 
fastened with a number of metal rings 
and points ; some of these irere kept 



by the sculptor Fabris, of Rome, who 
is also in possession of casts from the 
skull and the right hand. Passavant 
remarks, judging from the cast, tbat 
the skull was of a singularly fine form. 
The bones of the hand were all per- 
fect, but they crumbled to dust after 
the mould was taken. The skeleton 
measured about 5 feet 7 inches; the 
coffin was extremely narrow, indicat- 
ing a very slender fhime. The pre- 
cious relics were ultimately restored 
to the same spot, after being placed 
in an antique marble sarcophagus 
from the Vatican Museum, presented 
by Pope Gregory XVI. The mem- 
bers of the Academy of St Luke were 
interested in this investigation, as 
they had been long in possession of a 
skull supposed to be that of Raphael, 
and which had been the admiration of 
the followers of Gall and Spurzheim. 
The reputation of this relic naturally 
fell with its change of name, the more 
irretrievably as it proved to have be- 
longed to an individual of no cele- 
brity." — Quart. Rev, On one side 
of the same chapel is the tomb of 
Annibale Caracci, and on the other of 
Taddeo Zucchero ; and in other parts 
of the building are buried Baldassare 
Perazzi, Pierino del Vaga, Giovanni 
da Udine, and other eminent painters. 
The monument containing the heart of 
Cardinal Consalvi, who was titular car- 
dinal of this ch., erected by his friends, 
with a bas-relief likeness by Thorwald- 
sen, will not fail to command the respect 
of every traveller who can appreciate 
the merits of that excellent man and 
enlightened and patriotic statesman. 
The Pantheon, formerly surrounded by 
shops and houses, has been considerably 
laid open of late years, and it is expect- 
ed will be soon entirely so, the govern- 
ment having purchased the greater 
number of those still built against it 
for the purpose of pulling them down : 
in consequence of the removal of these 
modem buildings, the foundations of 
a considerable portion of the portico, 
which flanked the principal edifice 
towards the E., were discovered in 
1854. 

Jffm/>/e o/ Q«irmw.— This celebrate ' 
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temple, founded by Numa, rebuilt, 
according to Liyy, by the consul 
Papirius, and again by Augustus, 
occupied the spot where Romulus 
miraculously disutpeared during the 
thunder-storm. The Jesuits' gardens, 
behind the ch. of S. Andrea in Monte 
Cavallo, on the Quirinal, are supposed 
to mark its precise site. Fulvio states 
that he saw the foundations of the 
temple excavated on this spot, and 
that Otho of Milan, then Senator of 
Rome, removed all the remains and 
ornaments which were discovered, 
to form the steps leading to the ch. 
of the Ara Coeli on the Capitol. 
Several fragments of antiquity have 
been discovered at various times in 
these gardens, but no remains of the 
temple are now visible. In the sub- 
jacent valley, where thech. of S. Vitale 
now stands, is supposed to have been 
the Portico of Quinnus. 

Temple of Remus, or of SomuluSf ac- 
cording to some authorities, beyond the 
Roman Forum, called by Bunsen and 
others the jEdes Penatium, A circular 
temple of imperial times, about SO ft. in 
diameter, more than half buried under 
ground. In the year 527 it was adapted 
by Felix IV. as the vestibule to his 
basilica of SS. Cosma and Damiano. 
Urban VIIL is said to have added the 
ancient bronze doors, which were found 
at Perugia* and to have placed in 
their present position the 2 columns 
of porphyry, with the cornice, the 
remains probably of the ancient portico. 
The cornice serves as the jambs of the 
doorway, and its sculpture does not 
appear to be earlier than the latter 
part of the 2nd century. On one side 
of this entrance are 2 cipoUino columns, 
one with a capital, and part of an en- 
tablature, deeply buried; they were 
formerly supposed to have belonged to 
the original portico, but nothing certain 
is known of their date or purpose. 
The ch. behind is raised about 20 ft. 
above the ancient level of the temple, 
which may be seen by descending into 
the oratory in the crypt below. The 
temple is remarkable for its echo. In 
' ^ crypt were found fragments of the 
brated Plan of Rome, called the 



Pianta CapitoHna^ which are now pre- 
served in the museum of the Capitol ; 
they are supposed to have been en- 
graved in the time of Septimius Seve- 
rus or Caracalla, and to have served 
as the pavement of this temple. The 
original entrance appears to have been 
towards the adjoining street. 

Tempie of iiomti^ttf.— -The ch. of San 
Teodoro, situated at the southern ex- 
tremity of the Campo Vaccino, under 
the Palatine, has been supposed by 
some antiquaries to occupy the site of 
this temple. Its form is circular, from. 
which circumstance, aad from its be- 
ing mentioned by Ovid as standing 
on the Via Nova, and subject to 
frequent inundations as stated by 
Horace, it has been considered by 
Canina and the Roman arohieologists 
to be the celebrated Temple of Vesta. 
The antiquaries who refer it to Romulus 
rely chiefly on the drenmstance tiiat the 
bronze wolf now in the Capitol, and said 
to have been found in this neighbour- 
hood, was that mentioned by Dionysius 
as standing at the Temple of Romulus. 
But there is no proof that the wolf 
was actually found thare ; and therefore 
too much value must not be attached to 
this doubtful statement. Another argu- 
ment might be deduced from the nict 
that the Roman matrons carried their 
children to the Temple of Romulus to 
be cured, as they now do to the ch. 
of S. Teodoro. Whatever may be the 
true state of the case, there is no doubt 
that the ch. is of high antiquity; it 
was repaired by Adrian I. in 774. and 
by Nicholas V. in 1450. 

Temple of Bomulits (wn of Maxefh 
tius). — The name given by recent an* 
tiquaries to the building known as 
the ''Scuderia," adjoining the circus 
called that of Caracalla. Few ruins 
have been more disputed; some call- 
ing them the stables of the circus, 
others the Mutatorium CiBsaris, and 
others a Serai>eon. The circus is 
known, from an inscription found there 
in 1825, to have been consecrated by 
Maxentius, a.d« 311 ; and the present 
building is regarded as the temple 
erected by him to his son Romulus. 
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It is a circular edifice, with a yaulted 
roof sapported by a central octagonal 
pier, and is enclosed in a large rectan- 
gular court, surrounded by the remains 
of a corridor. In the basement are 
niches for sepulchral urns, so that it 
seems 'to have been used both as a tomb 
and a temple. The diameter of the 
building is about 106 feet, and the 
thickness of the vails not less than 
14. There are two representations 
of this temple on coins of Romulus, 
one with a portico, the other with a 
dome. A few years ago the ruin was 
called the Torre de' Borgiani; from 
this circumstance it is supposed to 
haye been fortified as a stronghold by 
the Borgia family. 

Temple of Satumy on the Clivus 
Capitolinus, OYcrlooking the Boman 
Forum, called by Poggio Fiorentino 
in the 15th century, and others, the 
Temple of Concord. The ruin consists 
of a rude Ionic portico of 8 granite 
columns 43 ft. high and 13 ft. in circum- 
ference, placed on a basement of tra- 
yertine. Six of these columns are in 
front, and 2 on the flanks ; but they 
have been so clumsily restored that 
the intercolumniations are unequal; 
the columns are of different diameters, 
the mouldings of the base are irre- 
gular, and the capitals of white marble 
are in the lowest style of the Ionic order. 
The pediment is a mixture of brick and 
travertine with fragments taken from 
other buildings, and has arches over 
the intercolumniationfl. On the archi- 
trave is the inscription, senatvs . 

POPULVSQVE . ROVANVS — INCENDIO . 

CONSVMPTVM . RESTiTviT. The restor- 
ation, whenever it took place, was 
conducted without any regard to the 
principles of art ; and the portico as 
It stands is the most tasteless monu- 
ment of the Fonun. Poggio, who 
describes it, saw it nearly entire in 
the 15th century; during his stay in 
Rome the greater part of it was de- 
molished, and he mentions having 
witnessed the destruction of the cella 
and many of the marble ornaments, 
for the purpose of making lime. The 
destination of this temple has been 
settled by the recent discovery of 



the Milliarium Aureum at one of its 
angles, on the side of the Clivus Capi- 
tohnus, which passed before it; and 
which is further confirmed by an in- 
scription on an altar found near it, now 
in the Museum of the Capitol, which 
refers to the iSrarium or Treasury, 
which it is well known formed a part 
of the Temple of Saturn. 

Temple of the Sun, — Under this 
name have been described some colos- 
sal masses of masonry on the terrace 
of the Colonna gardens on the Quirinal^ 
and under the adjoining Piazza della 
Pilotta. They consist of part of an 
architrave and frieze and the angle 
of a pediment, all highly ornamented in 
the Corinthian style. In point of size 
they are the most stupendous frag- 
ments in Rome. They have been sup- 
posed to belong to the Temple of the Sun 
built by Aurelian. Their style and 
ornaments are certainly in favour of 
the opinion which fixes their age at a 
period when art was beginning to de- 
cline; although the work appears too 
^ood to be as late as the time of Aure- 
Uan. The colossal horses which we 
now see on the Piazza di Monte Ca- 
vallo stood before this temple. 

Temple of Venus and Cupidf a ruin 
long known by this name, called by 
the German antiquaries the Nymphaum 
of Alexander y and by Canina the Sesso- 
rium built by Constantine : it is situated 
in a garden near the ch. of Santa 
Croce in Gerusalemme, between the 
Aurelian wall and the Ciaudian aque- 
duct. The name of Temple of Venus 
and Cupid has been given to it from 
the discovery, among the ruins, of a 
statue, now preserved in the Vatican, 
of a Veniis with Cupid at her feet ; on 
the pedestal is an inscription showing 
that it was dedicated to Venus by a 
certain Salustia, in whose features an- 
tiquaries have discovered the likeness 
of Salustia Barbia, the wife of Alex. 
Severus. The ruin po68e8se» little in- 
terest, and consists merely of 2 walls 
of brick and a large niche. 

Temple of Venus and JRome^ betweer 
the ch. of Santa Francesca Romr 
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and the Coliseum ; a double temple, 
designed and built by Hadrian, to show 
that he was superior as an architect to 
Apollodorus, whose skill in building 
the Forum of Trajan had excited the 
envy of the emperor. The building is 
also interesting in connexion with the 
fate of that great architect, for, when 
asked by Hadrian for his opinion on 
this temple, his criticism was too 
honest to be forgiven, and he paid the 
penalty with his life. The only por- 
tions now standing are the remains 
of the cell8B on the side of the Via 
Sacra, and the 2 vaulted niches which 
contained the statues of the deities. 
Considerable fragments, however, have 
been brought to light, which have 
enabled architects to trace the plan 
and ascertain its dimensions. It ap- 
pears from these fragments that the 
building consisted of 2 cellse. At each 
end was a portico of 10 fluted mar< 
ble columns 6 feet in diameter, one 
facing the Forum, the other the Coli- 
seum. The cellse joined each other 
by the vaulted tribunes which form 
the most conspicuous portions of the 
existing ruins. The building was 
raised on a platform of 7 marble 
steps, 510 feet long and about 300 
feet wide, surrounded by a portico 
composed of nearly 200 columns 
of grey granite, of which numerous 
fragments are still seen in different 
parts of the ground. From the dia- 
meter of these fragments the colunms 
are supposed to have been nearly 40 
feet in height. This colonnade and 
platform rested on a rectangular 
basement raised 26 feet above the 
level opposite the Coliseum. The 
flank, which may be traced from the 
Arch of Titus to the Mcfta Sudans, 
has been constructed in platforms of 
different lengths, so as to obviate the 
difficulty caused by the inequality of 
the ground. The basement of the 
principal front facing the Coliseum 
contains at each end the remains of 
■2 large* flights of steps. The aper- 
tures in it formerly gave rise^ to some 
controversy as to their original pur- 
pose : they were believed by some to 
be sepulchral vaults excavated during 
^ ^. middle ages; by others, cellars 



in which were stored the moveable 
decorations of the Coliseum. The 
square mass in front of the steps 
at the eastern angle is supposed to 
be the pedestal of the colossal statue 
of Nero. The Prussian antiquaries in 
the * Beschreibung,' and Burgess in 
his 'Antiquities,* give plans and re- 
storations of the whole structure ; but 
those in Canina's great work on Rome 
are much more correct and elabo- 
rate: these plans, which are certainly 
borne out by the existing ruins, show 
that, in spite of the criticism of 
Apollodoms, it was one of the grand- 
est edifices of Rome, distinguished by 
a remarkable regularity of design, 
and by great splendour of decoration. 

Temple of Vespasian^ on the Clivus 
Capitolinus, above the Roman Forum, 
called the Temple of Jupiter Tonans 
by the older Roman antiquaries, the 
Temple of Vespasian by Canina, and 
that of Saturn by Niebuhr, Bunsen, 
and other Grerman archaeologists. Prior 
to the French invasion, the 3 beau- 
tiful columns which compose this ruin 
were buried nearly to their capitals in 
the accumulated rubbish. The French 
ascertained, by perforating the soil, 
that the basement had been partly re- 
moved ; it was therefore necessary to 
remove the entablature and secure the 
shafts by scaffolding ; the basement was 
then carefully restored, the ground was 
cleared, and the entablature replaced 
in its original position. To this in- 
genious restoration we are indebted 
-fur one of the most picturesque ruins 
of the Forum. The only portion of 
the basement which was found in its 
proper place contained the marks of 
steps in the intercolumniations, show- 
ing how carefully every foot of ground 
was economised on this side of the 
Capitol. The columns are of white 
marble, in the Corinthian style, deeply 
fluted ; in some parts they retain the 
purple colour with which they appear to 
have been painted, like the temples of 
Pompeii and of Sicily. The basement 
also was coated with marble. On the 
entablature in front theletters estitver 
are still visible, the remains of the 
yror^ JtestUuere, proving that it is a 
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restored building. On the fHeze are 
sculptured various instruments of sacri- 
fice — the knife, the axe, the hammer, 
the patera, and the flamen's cap. The 
columns are 4 feet 4 inches in diame- 
ter, and the general appearance of the 
ruin indicates that the temple was 
highly ornamented. We have stated 
that these columns were formerly sup- 
posed to belong to the Temple of 
Jupiter Touans. It is known that a 
temple of that name was erected by 
Augustus in gratitude for his escape 
from lightning during the expedition m 
Spain, but it was on the Capitoline hill ; 
the Temple of Vespasian was restored 
by Septimius Seyenis and Caracalla, 
to which the inscription on the enta- 
blature aboTC noticed probably refers. 
To the I. of the temple are some 
chambers, and the remains of a portico 
of Corinthian columns with capitals 
adorned with trophies. It is called by 
Bunsen the Schola Xantha, From an in- 
scription on the entablature the build- 
ing seems to have contained the statues 
of the Dii Consentes, after they were 
replaced in a.d. 368. 

Temple of Vesta,' or, according to Ca- 
nina, of Mater Matuta^ a circular temple 
near the Ponte Rotto and the Temple 
of Fortuna Virilis, first consecrated 
under the name of St. Stefano delle 
Carrozze, and now the church of S. 
Maria del Sole. This elegant little 
temple has been for ages the admira- 
tion of travellers, and the numerous 
models of it have made it better known 
than perhaps any other relic of Rome. 
The name of Vesta seems to have 
been given to it on account of the cir- 
cular form of the building. It must 
not, however, be supposed that this is 
the famous Temple of Vesta erected by 
Numa, and mentioned by Horace in 
connection with the inundations of the 
Tiber— 

•* VldlmuB flavnm Tiberim, retortis 
Littore Etrusoo violenter undid, 
Ire dejectum monumenta regam 

Templaque VesUe"— 

which was situated between the Pala- 
tine and the Capitoline hills, in the 
valley of the Velabrum, subject to being 
flooded, from its inconsiderable height 



above the Tiber. That celebrated 
temple, in which the Palladium was 
preserved, was undoubtedly nearer to 
the Roman Forum ; and the building 
now before us is most probably one 
of those which were erected, in ac- 
cordance with the institutions of 
Numa, in each curia. The edifice 
we are now describing is generally 
referred to the time of the Antonines, 
though there is evidence that it ex- 
isted in the reign of .Vespasian, one 
of whose coins gives a representation 
of the temple in its present form. 
It is probable that it was more than 
once rebuilt on the original plan. It 
consists of a circular cella surrounded 
by a peristyle composed originally of 
20 Corinthian columns, of which one 
only has been lost. The entablature 
has entirely disappeared, and the roof 
has been replaced by an ugly covering 
of red tiles. The ancient portion of 
the cella and the columns are of Pa- 
rian marble. The diameter of the 
cella is 26 feet, the circumference of 
the peristyle 156 feet, the diameter of 
the columns about 3 feet, and their 
height 32 feet. 



§ 59. Theatres and Amphitheatres. 

ITieatre of Balbus, erected b.c. 12, 
by Cornelius Balbus, as a compliment 
to Augustus. It was the smallest in 
Rome, although it is said to have con- 
tained 11,600 spectators. The Palazzo 
Cenci stands upon the eminence formed 
by the ruins, but the only fragments 
now visible are a portion of one of the 
"cunei," which may be recognised 
below the palace near the gate of the 
Ghetto, and 2 columns with a portion 
of an architrave on the sides of the 
door of a house. No. 23 in the adjoin- 
ing street of Sta. Maria in Cacaberis, 
supposed to have formed a part of 
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the cryptoporticus of the theatre. Near 
this the 2 colossal statues of Castor 
and Pollux, which now stand at the 
top of the stairs leading to the Piazza 
of the Capitol, were found in the pon- 
tificate of Pius IV. 

Theatre of Barcellue, the second 
theatre opened in Rome, in the 
level space hetween the declivity of 
the Capitoline Hill and the Tiber; 
planned by Julius Caesar. It was built 
by Augustus, and dedicated by the 
emperor to the young Marcellus, son 
of his sister Octavia, whose name he 
gave to that magnificent portico near 
to the theatre which he restored as a 
place of shelter for the spectators in 
unfavourable weather. The ruins, 
though encumbered by the Orsini Pa- 
lace, and disfigured by the dirty shops 
which occupy the lower story, are still 
highly interesting. The building is 
supposed to have consisted of 3 tiers 
of arches of different orders ; the upper 
one has entirely disappeared, and of 
the 2 lower omy II arches of each, 
and part of the 12th, now remain. 
This fragment, which may be seen in 
the Piazza Montanara, shows that the 
theatre was built externally of large 
blocks of travertine. The lower story, 
now half-buried beneath the street, is 
Doric; the capitals of the columns 
and the entablature, though much 
mutilated, still supply us with many 
interesting details. The second story 
is Ionic. The third was probably Co- 
rinthian, but it has been superseded 
by the upper stories of the modem 
houses. Notwithstanding the objec- 
tions of recent architectural critics, it 
is well known that the building excited 
the admiration of the ancients ; Vitru- 
vius praised the beauty of the whole 
structure, and the existing fragment 
supplied Palladio with the model for 
the Roman Doric and Ionic orders. 
The ruins in the centre have formed a 
hill of some size, on which the Palazzo 
Orsini was built by Baldassare Peruzzi. 
In the stables of the Osteria della 
Campana, some of the sloping walls, 
or " cunei," which sustained the seats, 
may be still seen ; and there is no doubt 
that many valuable fragments are con- 



cealed by the mass of houses between 
the outer wall of the theatre and the 
Tiber. It is stated by the Regionaries 
that the building was capable of con- 
taining 20,000 spectators. In the llth 
century it was convert^ by Pierleone 
into a fortress, and was afterwards a 
stronghold of the Savellis. From them 
it passed to the Massimi and Orsini 
families. A fragment of the ground- 
plan of this theatre is preserved in the 
Pianta Capitolina. 

TfiecEtre of Pompey, the first theatre 
in stone erected in Rome. It was built 
by Pompey the Great, repaired by 
Tiberius and Caligula, iniared by fire 
in the reign of Titus, and restored by 
several of the later emperors. It was 
also repaired by Theoaoric, and may 
therefore be considered to have been 
entire in the middle of the 6th centy. 
In the middle ages it was converted into 
a fortress, and was the stronghold of 
the Orsinis during the troubles of the 
llth and 1 2th centuries. There are 
few monuments with which so many 
historical associations are connected 
as this theatre. It is recorded by seve* 
ral ancient writers that the opening of 
this new place of amusement was re- 
garded by the older citizens as a cor- 
ruption of morals ; and that Pompey, to 
evade their opposition, built over the 
theatre a temple dedicated to Venus 
Victrix, and pretended that the seats 
of the theatre were mere additions to 
the temple. The plan of Rome, in the 
Museum of the Capitol, gives us a rery 
accurate idea of the form and propor- 
tions of this theatre, but unfortunately 
the portion which contained the plan 
of the portico is imperfect. The site 
occupied by the theatre lies between 
the chs. of S. Andrea della Valle 
and San Carlo di CaUnari, the Piazza di 
Campo di Fiori, the Via de' Chiavari, 
and the Vift de' Giupponarl. The 
Palazzo Pio is built upon its ruins, 
and consequently conceals them ; but 
the semicircular form of the theatre, 
and eyen the inclination giyen to the 
ground by the vaultings upon which 
rested the seats, may be distinctly 
traced by following the houses from 
the ch.. of S. M. della Grotta Pinta to 
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the Pia2za dei Satiri. In the cellars and 
yaults of the Palazzo Pio some arches 
and fragments of massive walls may be 
examined ; but it is greatly to be re* 
gretted that so little of a building of 
such peculiar interest in the history of 
the Roman people is accessible. In 
front of the theatre, extending in the 
direction of the modem Teatro Argen- 
tina, was the famous portico of 100 
columns, celebrated by many of the 
poets, adorned with pamtings, statues, 
and plantations, and containing a 
Basilica or Regia. In this portico 
Brutus is said by Appian to have sat in 
judgment as praetor on the morning of 
Ciesar's death. Close to the theatre 
waa the memorable Curia, or senate- 
house, in which 

" Even at the base of Pompey's statue, 
Which all the while ran blood, great Cassar 
fell." 

The celebrated statue, well known as 
the Spada Pompey, was found in the 
Vicolo de' Leutari, near the Cancel- 
laria, in 1553. We know from Sueto- 
nius that it was removed by Augustus 
from the Curia, and placed before the 
basilica on a marble Janus. The spot 
where it was discovered corresponds 
preciselv with the position indicated 
by the aescription of Suetonius. The 
statue is well known as the chief trea- 
sure of the Spada Palace. Among the 
historical facts connected with this 
theatre, Aulus Gellius mentions the 
grammatical question which arose in 
regard to the inscription for the temple, 
whether the third consulate of Pompey 
should be expressed by cos, tertivm or 
tertio, ^ The learned men consulted on 
the point were divided in opinion, and 
Cicero, without meeting the question, 
suggested that the difficulty snould be 
avoided by writing coa, tert. Subse- 
quent grammarians seem to have in- 
clined to tertium^ as we see it inscribed 
over the portico of the Pantheon. 

Coliseum, — There is no monument 
of ancient Rome which artists have 
made so familiar as the Coliseum; 
and there is certainly none of which 
the descriptions and drawings are so 
&r surpassed by the reality. The am- 



phitheatre was be^n by Vespasian, in 
A.D. 72, on the site of the Stagnum 
Neronis, and dedicated by Titus in his 
eighth consulate, ▲.d. 80, ten years 
after the destruction of Jerusalem ; but 
probably only completed by Domitian. 
As high as the third row of arches 
was finished by Vespasian, and the 
two upper by Titus. The Church 
tradition tells us that it was desired 
by Gaudentius, a Christian architect 
and martyr, and that many thousand 
captive Jews were employed in its 
construction. It received successive 
additions from the later emperors, and 
was altered and repaired at various 
times until the beginning of the 6th 
century. The gladiatorial spectacles 
of which it was the scene for nearly 
400 years are matters of history, and 
it is not necessary to 'dwell upon them 
further than to state that, at the de- 
dication of the building by Titus, 
5000 wild beasts were slain in the 
arena, and the games in honour of 
the event lasted for nearly 100 days. 
The gladiatorial combats were abo- 
lished by Honorius. A show of wild 
beasts, which took place in the reign 
of Theodoric, and a bull-fight at the 
expense of the Roman nobles in 1332, 
are the last exhibitions of which his* 
tory has left us any record. During 
the persecution of the Christians the 
amphitheatre was the scene of fearful 
barbarities. In the reign of Trajan 
St. Ignatius was brought from Antioch 
purposely to be devoured by wild 
beasts in the Coliseum ; and the tradi- 
tions of the Church are filled with the 
names of martyrs who perished in its 
arena. The building was originally 
called the Flavian Amphitheatre, in 
honour of the family name of its 
founders, and the first mention of the 
name Coliseum occurs in the fragments 
of the Venerable Bede, who records 
the famous prophecy of the Anglo- 
Saxon pilgrims : — 

" While stands the Coliseom, Rome shall stand; 
When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall; 
And when Rome falls, the world." 

Tills prophecy is generally regarded 
as a proof that the amphitheatre was 
tolerably perfect in the 8th century. 
Nearly all the authorities agree that 
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two-thirds of the original building have | 
entirely disappeared. The western and 
southern sides are supposed to have 
been destroyed during the siege of Rob. 
Guiscard, who showed as little rever- 
ence for the monuments of Rome as 
he did for the temples of Psestum. 
We have already seen that, after the 
ruin had been converted into a fortress 
in the middle ages, it supplied the 
Roman princes for nearly 200 years 
with materials for their palaces, and 
that the palace of St. Mark, the 
Farnese and the Barberini palaces, 
were entirely built from its ruins. 
After these spoliations the popes ap- 
pear to have been anxious to turn the 
edifice to some profitable purpose. Six- 
tus V. endeavoured to transform it into 
a woollen manufactory, and employed 
Fontana to design a plan for convert- 
ing the arcades into shops; but the 
scheme entirely failed, and was aban- 
doned after it had cost the pope 15,000 
scudi. Clement XL, a century later, 
enclosed the lower arcades, and esta- 
blished a manufactory of saltpetre 
with as little success. To prevent fur- 
ther encroachments, Benedict XIV., 
in 1750, consecrated the building to 
the memory of the Christian martyrs 
who had perished in it. The French 
cleared the porticoes and removed from 
the arena the rubbish which had ac- 
cumulated for centuries. Pius VII. 
built the wall which now supports the 
south-western angle, a nne speci- 
men of modern masonry; his suc- 
cessors have liberally contributed to- 
wards the presei'vation of the fabric ; 
and very extensive works have been 
carried on during the reign of Pius 
IX., directed by Canina, to prevent 
anv further degradation of this most 
colossal of Roman ruins. A cross now 
stands in the middle of the arena, pro- 
mising for every kiss an indulgence of 
200 days; and 14 representations of 
Our Lord's Passion are placed at in- 
tervals around it. In the rude pulpit a 
'' preaches every Friday, and it is 
ible not to be impressed with the 

ty of a Christian service in a 

much identified with the early 

of our common faith. 

amphitheatre is built principally 



of travertine, though large masses 
of brick and rubble work are to be 
seen in different parts of the interior. 
Its form, as usual, is elliptical. The 
external elevation consists of 4 stories ; 
the 3 lower are composed of arches 
supported by piers faced with half- 
columns, and the fourth is a solid wall 
faced with pilasters, and pierced in 
the alternate compartments with 40 
square openings. In each of the lower 
tiers there were 80 arches. The first 
tier is of the Doric order, and is nearly 
30 ft. high ; the second is Ionic, about 
38 ft. high; the third is Corinthian, 
of the same height; and the fourth, 
also Corinthian, is 44 ft. high. Above 
this was an attic. At the summit of 
the northern side many of the consoles 
which projected in order to support 
the poles of the velarium^ or awning, 
still remain. The height of the outer 
wall is stated by Taylor and Cresy to 
be 157 English feet; the major axis of 
the building, including the thickness 
of the walls, is 620 ft. ; the minor axis 
513. The length of the arena is 287 
ft., the width 180 ft.; the two latter 
measures, according to Canina's ele- 
vations, are 249 and 151 English ft. 
The superficial area, on the same au- 
thority, is nearly 6 acres. The arches 
were numbered from i. to lxxvi., 
as may still be seen on the N. side; 
the numbers commencing from the 
entrance towards the Cslian, which, 
occupying the space of 4, makes the 
total number 80. Between those num- 
bered 38 and 39 is one facing the 
Esquiline, which has neither number 
nor cornice; it is wider than the 
others, and is supposed to have been 
the entrance of the emperor. On 
the opposite side there was a corre- 
sponding entrance from the Palatine, 
with a subterranean passage, still 
visible. This passage was constructed 
by Commodus, who narrowly escaped 
assassination in it. The state en- 
trances for the solemn processions 
were at the extremities of the major 
axis. In the interior the centre is, of 
course, occupied by the arena. Around 
this were arranged, upon vaultiugs 
gradually sloping down towards the 
centre, the seats for the spectators. 
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There were 4 tiers of seats corre- 
sponding with the 4 outer stories. The 
first story was composed of 3 circular 
porticoes. At the base surrounding 
the arena was the Imodium, a kind of 
covered gallery, 13 ft. high and 14 ft. 
broad, on which the emperor, the se- 
nators, and the vestal virgins had 
their seats. Above this, and separated 
from it by a wall, were 3 orders of 
seats called the caveUf and an attic or 
roofed gallery, as may be seen on se- 
veral coins on which the building is 
represented. The Jirst order is sup- 
posed to have contained 24 rows of 
seats ; it terminated in a kind of land- 
ing-place, from which rose the second 
order, consisting of 16 rows. A 
lofty wall, part of which still exists, 
separated this from the third order, 
and is supposed to have been the line 
of demarcation between the patricians 
and the plebeians. Above the third or- 
der was the attic and the covered gal- 
lery, already mentioned, both of which 
have entirelv disappeared. The Begion- 
aries state that the amphitheatre conld 
contain 87,000 spectators. The floor of 
the arena (probably of wood) rested on 
walls, forming 4 rows of small cells, 
in which the wild beasts were, it is sup- 
posed, confined. A staircase opens near 
the old Hermitage, by which visitors 
may ascend to the upper stories, and 
from thence as high as the parapet. 
During the ascent thev will traverse 
the ambulacra and galleries, and will 
thus be enabled to form a better idea 
of the whole fabric than they could 
do from pages of description. At the 
summit they will observe fragments of 
columns, cornices, &c., built up in the 
walls, as if the upper portions had been 
hastily finished with materials origin- 
ally destined for other purposes. The 
scene from the summit is one of the 
most impressive, and there are few 
travellers who do not visit the spot 
by moonlight in order to realise the 
magnificent description in * Manfred,' 
the only description which has ever 
done justice to the wonders of the 
Coliseum :— . 

•• I do remember me, that in my youth. 
When I was wandering,— upon such a night 
i stood within the Golisenm's wall, 



Midst the chief relics of almighty Rome *, 
The trees which grew along the broken arches 
Waved dark in the blue midnight, and the 

stars 
Shone through the rents of ruin ; irom afar 
The watchdog bay'd beyond the Tiber ; and 
More near from out the Caesars' palace came 
The owl's long cry, and, interruptedly, 
Of distant sentinels the fitful song 
Begun and died upon the gentle wind. 
Some cypresses beyond the time-worn breach 
Appear 'd to skirt the horizon, yet thoy stood 
Within a bowshot where the Ciesars dwelt. 
And dwell the timeless birds of night, amidst 
A grove which springs through levell'd battle- 
ments. 
And twines its roots with the imperial hearths ; 
Ivy usurps the laurel's place of g^wtli ; — 
But the gladiator's bloody Circus stands, 
A noble wreck in ruinous perfection I 
While Caesar's chambers, and the Augustan 

halls. 
Grovel on earth in indistinct decay.— 
And thou didst shine, thou rolling moon, upon 
All this, and cast a wide and tender light, 
Which soften'd down the hoar austerity 
Of rugged desolation, and flU'd up, 
As 'twere anew, the gaps of centuries'; 
Leaving tliat beautiful which still waa so. 
And making that which was not, till the place 
Became religion, and the heart ran o'er 
With ulent worship of the great of old : — 
The dead but scepter'd sovereigns, who still 

ruie 
Our spirits from their urns." 

Considerable speculation has been oc- 
casioned by the holes which are seen 
in the outer walls of the building, and 
some learned dissertations have been 
written on the subject. There is no 
doubt, as Nibby states, that they were 
made during the middle ages in ex- 
tracting the iron cramps w&ch bound 
the stones together, when the value of 
this metal was very great compared 
to what it is at present. This state- 
ment seems to set at rest the opinion 
of the older antiquaries, who supposed 
that they were made to receive the 
poles of the booths erected in the cor- 
ridors during the fairs which were 
held there. Among the numerous 
writings to which the Coliseum has 
given rise is one of higher interest 
to the naturalist than the disputes of 
the antiquaries, — the quarto volume of 
Professor Sebastiani, entitled the Fiora 
Coliaea, in which he enumerates 260 
species of plants found among the 
ruins, and tlie still more complete 
* Flora of the Colosseum,' by Dr. R. 
Deakin, an eminent English physiciar 
residing at Borne, who has increased t' 
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catalogue <^ species growing od it to 
420. With saeh materials for a hortus 
siccus, it is Burpriang that die Romans 
do not make oc^ections for sale, on the 
plan of die Swiss herharia ; we cannot 
imyginp any memorial of the Coiiseom 
which would be more acceptable to 
many traTcllers. The Coliseum is now 
kept in excellent order, and neither 
filth nor dirt is allowed to accumulate 
as in nuMt other of the Roman ruins. 

Close to the Coliseum is the ruin of 
the conical fountain called the Mett 
Sudans, which formed an important 
appendage of the amphitheatre. It ap- 
pears to have been a simple jet issuing 
from a cone placed in the centre of a 
brick basin, 75 feet in diameter. It 
was rebuilt by Domitian, and is sup- 
posed to have been intended for the 
use of the gladiators after the labours 
of the arena. It is represented on 
sereral medals of the amphitheatre, of 
the time of Vespasian, Tltns, Domi- 
tian, &c. The fountain was construct- 
ed of brickwork, in the best style; 
the central cari^ and the channels 
for carrying off the water are still 
Tisible. It was rquured a few years 
since, but these modem restorations 
may easily be distingmshed from the 
ancient work. Two other objects con- 
nected with the games of the amphi- 
theatre were the ViTarium and the 
Spoliarium. 

In a tine with the Meta Sudans, 
and at the foot of the sabstmctions of 
the Temple of Venus and Rome, are 
the remains of a huge qnadrangnlar 
pedestal upon which the celebrated 
Cohssui of Nero is supposed to have 
stood, after its removal by Hadrian 
to make room for his Temple of Venus 
and Rome ; it is rmresented on medals 
of the Coliseum of the later emperors, 
Gordian, Alex. Sevems, ftc. 

Amphit?ieatre of StatUius Tcnwus. — 

There appears to be little doubt that 

the Monte Citorio is one of the many 

artificial eminences which we meet with 

in different parts of the city, made np of 

the ruins ot ancient edifices ; and the 

f some mafses of brickwork 

g the form of ** cunei,** in 

indation of thepalace built J 



by Iniioeent X., has led some Roman 
antiquaries to condode that this hill 
had risen on the ruins of this amphi- 
theatre ; it is more probaUe, however, 
that it stood nearer the Tiber, and on 
the site of the Monte Giordano and the 
Pdaiao GabririlL Be this as it may, 
the Statilun Amphitiieatre was finished 
in the 4th consulate of Augustus ; but 
ftom the alence of the Latin writers it 
appears to have been soon eclipsed by 
the greater attractions of the Coli- 
seum. No trace of the amphitheatre 
remains, but belund the palace of 
Monte Citorio was discovered a co- 
lossal column of cipollino, which was 
evidently from its unfinished state 
never raised, 42 feet long by 4} feet 
in diameter, consequently one of the 
largest known monolith masses of this 
marUe. During the present year it 
is to be erected before the Propaganda 
College, and is to bear a statue of the 
Virgin, in honour of the newly invented 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception. 

AmphUheatrwn Casirense. — ^Between 
the Porta S. Giovanni and the Porta 
Maggiore, and adjoining the ch. of 
Santa Croce in Gerusalemme, are the 
remains of this amphitheatre, con- 
structed for the amusement of the 
troops. Its precise date is unknown, 
but it is generally believed to have 
been erected in the reign of Tiberius. 
It is built entirely of brick. During 
the reign of Aurelian one of the sides 
was employed to form a part of the 
new walls of the city. On the out- 
side we see the arches of the lower 
tier filled up; but the half-columns 
of the Corinthian order, with their 
brick capitals, are still visible. The 
inside exhibits little beyond the out- 
line of the greatest axis of the ellipse. 
In the arena, bones of animals have 
been discovered, with an Egyptian 
statue and numerous fragments of 
marble, which show that the building 
was richly decorated. Outside the 
city wall, and close to it, are traces of 
a circus like that of Romulus, which 
antiquaries suppose to have been the 
Circus Varianus. 

Circus Maximus, in the valley between 
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the Palatine and the Aventine, cele- 
brated as the site of the Sabine rape. 
This famous circus was founded by Tar- 
quinius Priscus, restored -with consi- 
derable additions during the republic, 
and rebuilt with unusual splendour by 
Julius Csesar. Augustus embellished 
it, and erected on the Spina the obelisk 
which we now see in the Piazza del Po- 
polo. The circus was destroyed in the 
fire of Nero, and restored by Vespasian 
and Trajan. Constantine enlarged and 
decorated it, and his son Constantius 
erected a 2nd obelisk on the Spina, that 
which is now in front of the ch. and 
palace of the Lateran. Theodoric made 
the last attempt to restore the circus 
to its former splendour, but after his 
time it fell rapidly into ruin. Dio- 
nysius describes the circus as he saw 
it after its reconstruction by Julius 
Caesar; he gives the length as 2187 
feet, and the breadth as 960 feet. The 
circuit of the seats was 5000 feet. 
The porticoes alone, exclusive of the 
attics, accommodated 1 50,000 persons ; 
and the whole number of seats was pro- 
bably not less than 200,000. The end 
nearest the Tiber was occupied by the 
carcereSf under which the chariots stood 
before they started for the race. The 
other extremity, towards the S.E., was 
curved. It was surrounded by the 
porticoes and seats for the spectators. 
At this extremity are the only remains 
now visible. They consist of shapeless 
masses of brickwork, which still show 
the direction of the curve, but are too 
confused and imperfect to allow of any 
detailed description. The first meta is 
supposed to have stood nearly opposite 
the Jewish burial-ground, and the foun- 
dations of the Carceres are probably 
concealed by the church of S. Maria in 
Cosmedin. The little stream called 
the Maranna, the Aqtm Crabra^ form- 
ing its Euripus, runs tiirough the circus 
in its way to the Tiber. The new 
gas-works of Rome, which have been 
recently erected near the site of the 
Carceres, have destroyed the oval shape 
of the circus, and form an eyesore m 
the beautiful vista which the classical 
traveller formerly enjoyed over it from 
the summits of the Palatine and Aven- 
tine hills. 



Circus of Romulus or Maxentius, 
formerly called the Circus of Cara^ 
caila, situated near the Basilica of San 
Sebastiano, on the 1. of the Via Appia, 
and of the tomb of Cscilia Metella. — 
The name of Circus of Caracalla, 
given to these ruins, was exploded 
by the discovery of 3 inscriptions in 
1825, recording that it was erected 
in honour of Romulus, the son of 
Maxentius, ▲.d. 311. This is the 
most perfect circus which has been 
preserved to us, and is therefore the 
most convenient site for studying the 
general arrangement of these struc- 
tures. It forms an oblong, 1580 
feet in length and 260 in breadth, 
according to the measurements of 
Nibby. The outer wall is nearly 
entire, and is constructed of brick and 
small stones, enclosing large earthen 
vases, introduced to lighten the build- 
ing; on the inner side a terrace has 
been formed by the fall of the seats. 
At one end of the circus are the 
Carceres for the chariots, 6 on each 
side of the principal entrance, flanked 
by 2 towers, supposed to have been the 
seats of the umpires. At the other, 
which is semicircular, is a wide gate- 
way with a flight of steps leading 
from it. Two other entrances may be 
traced near the Carceres, and a fourth 
in the S.W. angle. On the £. side of 
the circus is a balcony, or pulvinariay 
supposed to have been the station of 
the emperor; and nearly opposite 
are some remains of a correspond- 
ing building, where the prizes were 
probably distributed. The Spina may 
be traced throughout its whole 
length; it is not in the middle of 
the arena, but runs obliquely, being 
at its commencement about 36 feet 
nearer the eastern than the western 
side. It is supposed to have been 892 
feet long, 20 broad, and from 2 to 5 
feet high. It was decorated with va- 
rious works of art ; among which was 
the obelisk now standing in the Piazza 
Navona. At each extremity of the 
Spina, an eminence, on which the 
Met(B stood, may be recognised. In 
1825 the greater part of this circus 
was excavated by the banker Torlonia. 
During these works, the Spina, the 
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Carceres, the Great Gateway, &c., 
vere brought to light, together with 
many fragments of statues and bas> 
reliefs. The most valuable of these 
fragments were the 3 inscriptions 
already mentioned ; all of them bearing 
the name of Maxentius. The follow- 
ing, which is the most perfect, has 
been placed at the great entrance; it 
states that the circus was consecrated 
to Romulus, son of Maxentius ; — divo . 

ROSIVLO . N. M. Y. COS . ORD. II. FILIO . 
D. N. MAXENTII . INVICT. VIRI . ET . 
PERP. AVG. NIPOTI . T. DIVI . MAXI- 
MIANI . S£NI0RIS . AC . BIS . AVCSVSTI. 

The circular temple adjoining is de- 
scribed as the " Temple of Romulus.*' 

(p. 38). 

Circus Agonalis, or Alexandria built 
by the emperor Alexander Severus, 
is clearly identified with the modem 
Piazza Navona, which still preserves 
the outline of the circus, and even 
the elliptical end. It is about 750 
feet in length, and occupies the area 
of a Roman Rubbio, about 4} Eug. 
acres. 

The Circus of Flora was situated in 
the space between the Quirinal and Pin- 
cian hills, now partly occupied by the 
Piazza Barberini. The Flaminian Circus 
has entirely disappeared, though con- 
siderable remains existed in the 16th 
century, when the foundations of the 
Palazzo Mattel were laid. The circus 
was long used as a rope- walk, and the 
church of S. Caterina de' Funari, 
whose name is a memorial of the 
fact, is supposed to stand nearly on 
the centre of it. Some sculptured 
decorations of its Garceres are pre- 
served in the court of the Pal. Mattel. 

The Circus of Sallust, called also the 
C. ApoUinariSf was situated in the depres- 
sion between the Pincian and Viminal 
hills, and outside the Porta Collina 
of the Servian Wall. Its form, but 
little more than the outline, may be 
easily traced. Remains of the Gar- 
ceres are to be seen in the villa 
of the Duke di Rignano, and other 
ruins in the adjoining Villa Barberini. 
T^he obelisk which now stands before 



the Gh. of La Trinity de' Monti was 
found In this circus. 

The Circus of NerOy partly covered by 
the Piazza of the Basilica of St. Peter's 
and the Palace of the Vatican, was de- 
stroyed by Gonstantine when he erect- 
ed the old basilica, in the 4th centy. It 
is said by the Ghurch tradition to have 
been the scene of many Ghristian mar- 
tyrdoms. The obelisk now in the Piaz- 
za of St. Peter's stood upon its Spina. 
In the meadows behind the Gastle of 
St. Angelo some remains of another 
circus, supposed to have been that of 
Badrian^ were discovered in the last 
century; but the excavations were 
subsequently filled up. 



§ 60. GOLUMNS. 

Coltunn of Antoninus Pius, discovered in 
1709 on the Monte Gitorio, in the gar- 
dens attached to the house of the Mis- 
sions, and raised to him by his sons Mar- 
cus Aurelius and L. Verus. The shaft 
was a single piece of red granite 48 ft. 
high. Fontana was employed by Gle- 
ment XI. to raise it, but, the operation 
having failed, and the column broken, 
the fragments were used to repair the 
obelisk in the Piazza di Monte Gitorio. 
The pedestal was taken to the Vatican, 
where it may be seen in the centre of the 
Giardino della Pigna ; it is ornamented 
with high reliefs, representing funeral 
games and the apotheosis of Antoninus 
and Faustina. The following is the 
inscription on it : — divo antokino 

AVOV8TO PIO — ANT0NINV8 AVGVSTV8 
ET — VERV8 AVGV8TVS FILII. 

Column of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
commonly called the Antonine Golumn, 
in the Piazza Golonna, to which it 
gives its name. This column was long 
confounded with the pillar represented 
on the coins of Antoninus Pius ; and 
the error was perpetuated by an in« 
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scription placed upon its base when 
Sixtus V. restored it in the 1 6th cen- 
tury. The discovery of the latter 
on the Monte Citorio in 1709, and 
of an inscription, now in the Vati- 
can Museum, containing the grant of 
a piece of ground close by to a certain 
Adrastus, a freedman of Sept. Severus, 
charged to guard this column, has re- 
moved all doubt on the subject ; and 
the present column is now known to be 
that erected to Marcus Aurelius by the 
Senate and Roman people, a.d. 174. 
It is a repetition of the historical 
pillar of Trajan, and exhibits the same 
mixture of styles ; the bas-reliefs 
surround the shaft in a spiral of 
similar design, but they are inferior 
in taste and execution. The bas-reliefs 
represent the conquests of the Mar- 
comans; they are more prominent 
than those of Trajan, and exhibit 
nearly the same amount of battles 
and military manceuvres. One of the 
reliefs has attracted considerable at- 
tention from its presumed connection 
with the legion composed of Christians 
from Mytilene. It represents Jupiter 
raining, with the water falling from 
his outstretched arms, and is regarded 
as a version of the story related by 
Eusebius, who states that the army 
was reduced to great distress for want 
of water, and that the devotional prac- 
tices of the Christian legion induced 
the emperor to request them to pray 
for rain. Their prayers were success- 
ful, and the Christians had the merit 
of saving the army by their piety. A 
letter is given in /ustin Martyr, in 
which the emperor acknowledges the 
fact ; but the authenticity of this docu- 
ment is open to suspicion, although the 
Church has always upheld the tradi- 
tion, and the sculpture has been re- 
garded with peculiar interest by most 
ecclesiastical historians. The pedestal 
of the column was added by Fontana, 
and is not well proportioned to the 
shaft. The height of the entire column 
is 122 feet 8 inches, including the base : 
the shaft being 97 feet, the pedestal 
25 feet S inches. The shaft, includ- 
ing its base and top (excluding the 
pedestal of the statue), is exactly of 
the same height as that of Trajan, 
[JRome.J 



100 Koman feet (29-635 metres = 977(5*5 
English) : hence the name of Columna 
Centenaria, given to it in the inscrip- 
tion above referred to. The diameter of 
the shaft is 1 1 J feet. The column is 
composed of 28 blocks of white marble. 
On the summit is a statue of St. Paul, 
10 feet hi^h, placed there by Sixtus V. 
The interior is ascended by 1 90 steps, 
and is lighted by 42 loopholes. The 
column has frequently suffered from 
lightning, attracted, it is said, by the 
point of St. Paul's sword. It is sup- 
posed that it stood in the forum con- 
taining the Temple of Antoninus, on 
the site now occupied by the Chigi 
Palace. 

Column of Phocas. — Prior to 1 81 3 this 
column had baffled all the conjectures 
of the antiquaries, as noticed by Lord 
Byron — 

** TuUy was not so eloquent as thon, 
Thou nameless column with a buried base." 

In the year mentioned it was ex- 
cavated to the pedestal, when an in- 
scription was found proving that 
it was erected to the emperor Pho- 
cas, by Smaragdus exarch of Italy, 
A.D. 608. The name of Phocas had 
been erased by Heraclius, but that of 
Smaragdus and the date prove that 
the column was dedicated to him. 
The pedestal is surrounded bv 4 flights 
of steps discovered in 1816, during the 
excavations made at the cost of the 
Duchess of Devonshire ; the construc- 
tion of the steps indicates the lowest 
style of art, and leaves no doubt that 
the column was taken from some an- 
cient edifice. The shaft is composed 
of eight pieces of Greek marble, in the 
Corinthian style ; it was formerly sur- 
mounted by a gilt statue of the em- 
peror. At the base are some pedestals, 
probably of other honorary columns, 
the destination of which is entirely 
unknown. 

Column of Trajan, the most beautiful 
historical column in the world, dedi- 
cated, as the inscription tells us, to the 
honour of the emperor by the Senate 
and Roman people (a.d. 114), For 
17 centuries this noble column hp- 

i> 
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been regarded as a triumph of art ; and 
there can be no doubt that the great 
architect ApoUodorus, in constructing 
such a monument to his benefactor, 
created at the same time the best 
memorial of his own eenius. It is 
composed of 34 blocks of white marble, 
9 of which form the basement, and 
23 the shaft; the remaining 2 the 
torus and capital. The column is in 
excellent proportion, but the architec- 
ture is mixed; the base and capital 
being Tuscan, the shaft Doric, and the 
mouldings of the pedestal Corinthian. 
The pedestal is covered with bas-reliefs 
of warlike instruments, shields, and 
helmets ; and bears an inscription sup- 
ported by 2 winged figures. A series 
of bas-reliefs forms a spiral round the 
shaft, so that the whole presents a 
continuous historr of the military 
achievements of the emperor. These 
matchless sculptures are m a high state 
of preservation and in the best style 
of art. They form a perfect study of 
antiquities; indeed, as a mere record 
of costumes, no ancient monument 
which has been preserved to us is 
so valuable. The bas-reliefs are 2 
feet high in the lower part, in- 
creasing to nearly 4 feet at the 
summit. They begin with a re- 
presentation or the passage of the 
Danube by a bridge of boats, and are 
carried on through the successive 
events of the Dacian wars, represent- 
ing the construction of fortresses, 
attacks on the enemy, the emperor 
addressing his troops, the reception of 
ambassadors who sue for peace, and 
other incidental circumstances of the 
campaign. All these details will be 
found admirably <)ngraved in De* 
Rossi's work entitl *d * Colonna Tra- 
jana diseg^ata.' The nature of the 
sculptures will be better appreciated 
by the simple fkct that they contain no 
less than 2500 human figures, besides 
a large number of horses, fortresses, 
^c, than b^ any minute description. 
In the interior is a spiral staircase of 
184 steps, lighted by 42 openings, 
leading to the summit, on which stood 
a colossal statue of Trajan holding the 
gilded globe which was erroneously 
supposed to have contained his ashes. 



This globe is now in the Hall of 
Bronzes in the Museum of the Capitol. 
A statue of St. Peter in bronze gilt, 1 1 
feet high, was placed upon the column 
by Sixtus V. about the end of the 
1 6th century, when the feet of Trajan^s 
statue are said to have been still vi- 
sible. The height of the shaft is 100 
Roman feet, 97} English, and of the 
entire column from its base, exclusive 
of the statue and its pedestal, 127^ feet, 
which represents the height of the 
neck of land or isthmus which con- 
nected the Capitoline and the Quirinal 
hills, that was cut away to make 
room for the Forum, as expressed in 
the following inscription, which states 
also that the column was dedicated by 
the Senate and Roman people, while 
Trajan held the Tribunitian power for 
the 17th time, and in the 6th year of 
his reign : — senatvs . popvlvsqvb . 

BOMANYS — IMP . CAESARI . DIYI NEB- 
VAE F . NEBVAE — TRAJAMO . AVG . 
GERM . DACICO PONTIF — BIAXIMO . TBIB- 
POT. XVn.—IMP. VI. cos. VI. P. P — AD. 
DECLABANDVM QUANT AE . ALTITVDINIS 
—MONS ET LOCV8. TANTW. opeRJBVB. SIT. 

EGESTV8. This fixes the date about 
the period of the Parthian wars, from 
which the emperor did not live to 
return, so that he never saw the column. 
The ashes of Trajan, originally placed 
in a golden urn, were buried under 
the column, in a vault walled up by 
Sixtus V. in 1585. 



§ 61. Arches. 

Arch of Constantine^ built over the 
road fthe Via Triumphalis^ leading 
from tne Coliseum to the Via Appia. 
in the valley between the Coelian ana 
Palatine, to commemorate the em- 
peror's victory over Maxentius. It 
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is one of the most imposing monu- 
ments of Rome, although it exhibits 
the decline of art and is composed of 
fragments taken from one of the arches 
of Trajan, probably from that which 
stood on the Appian, near the Temple 
of Mars (see p. 259). Some writers con- 
sider that the form and proportions of 
the arch are too good for the time of 
Constantine, and therefore regard it as- 
the Arch of Trajan, adopted by Con- 
stantine, and loaded with additional 
ornaments. It has S archways, with 
4 columns of the Corinthian order on 
each front; 7 of these are of giallo 
antico ;' the 8th was originally of the 
same material, but it was taken away 
by Clement VIII. for a chapel in the 
Lateran. On each attic are 4 square 
bas-reliefs, and over each of the smaller 
arches are 2 circular medallions, all 
relating to the history of Trajan. The 
square reliefs on the flanks of the attic 
and the statues of the Dacian captives 
also belong to the arch of Trajan, and 
are easily distinguished from the in- 
ferior sculptures of Constantine 200 
years later. The square reliefs on the 
front facing the Coliseum represent— 
1. The triumphal entry of Trajan into 
Rome; 2. The emperor raising a re- 
cumbent fi^re, an allegorical allusion 
to the repairs of the A^pian Wa^, or of 
the Via Trajana ; 3. His supplying the 
people with provisions ; 4. The empe- 
ror on a chair of state, while a per- 
son, supposed to be Parthamasiris, 
king of Armenia, is brought before 
him. Some of these reliera are inte- 
resting as showing monuments existing 
at. Rome at the period, such as the 
Rostra, the Basilica Julia, &c. On 
the southern side are — 1. Trajan 
crowning Parthamaspates, king of 
Parthia ; 2. The discovery of the 
conspiracy of Decebalus, king ^ of 
Dacia; 3. The emperor haranguing 
his soldiers ; 4. The sacrifice of the 
Suovetaurilia. On the flanks of the 
attic are the 2 reliefs supposed to have 
formed originallv one compartment; 
they represent the victory of Trajan 
over Decebalus, and are amongst the 
finest works of the whole. The circu- 
lar medallions over the small arches 
represent the sports of the chace 



and their attendant sacrifices. The 
works of Constantine do not harmo- 
nise with these beautiful sculptures. 
The sculptured frieze which encir- 
cles the middle of the arch repre- 
sents, in a series of indifferent bas- 
reliefs, militanr processions and various 
events in the fife of Constantine. On 
the flanks are 2 circular medallions re- 
presenting the chariots of the sun and 
moon, typifying the emperor's dominion 
over the East and West. The figures 
of Fame over the arch ; the bas-reliefs 
of the piers representing the conquest 
of Verona and the fall of Maxentius ; 
the victories on the pedestals of the 
columns, also belong to the age of Con- 
stantine, and show how low the arts 
had fallen at that time. Over the 
reliefs in the interior of the great arch 
are the words fvndatori qvietis. 
LIBBRATORI VRBis : the former, no 
doubt, alludes to the cessation of the 
Christian persecutions. The words 
voTis X. vons XX. on the face towards 
the Coliseum over the smaller arches, 
and 810 X. sic xx. in the same position 
on the opposite side, refer t6 the cere- 
mony introduced by Augustus of offer- 
ing up vows for 10 and 20 years for 
the preservation of the empire. In the 
last century the arch was partially 
buried. Pius VII. excavated down to 
the ancient pavement; and as it now 
stands, it is, with all the faults of its 
details, one of the most conspicuous 
monuments in Rome. 

Arch of Dolabella and SihnuSf on the 
Cselian, beyond the ch. of S. Giovanni e 
Paolo. It is supposed to have foimed 
one of the entrances to the Campus 
Martialis, where the public games in 
honour of Mars were celebrated when 
the Campus Martins was inundated by 
the Tiber. It is a sin^e arch of 
travertine, with some fragments of the 
ancient inscription, from which we 
gather that it was erected by the con- 
suls P. Cornelius Dolabella and Caius 
Julius Silanus (a.d. 10). Nero availed 
himself of it by including it in the line 
of his aqueduct to the Palatine. 

Arch of Drums, on the Appian ' 
close to the gate of St. Sebastiai 

D 2 
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most ancient of the triumphal arches 
now existing in Rome. We leam 
from Suetonius that it was erected 
by the Senate to Dmsus, the father 
of the emperor Claudius, the youthful 
conqueror whom Horace has immortal- 
ized in two magnificent odes (lib. iy. 
4, 14, et seq.): — 

" Vldere Blueti bella sub Alpibus 
Drusnm gerentem, et Vindelicl ;" &c. 

It is a single arch, built chiefly of tra- 
vertine, with cornices of marble, and 
2 marble columns on each side, of the 
Composite order. Above the enta- 
blature the remains of the pediment 
may be distinguished among the ivy 
which now clothes the summit. There 
is no trace of an inscription. CaracaUa 
appropriated the arch in the line of his 
aqueduct, of which a portion remains ; 
to his restorations belong probably 
the composite columns and decorations. 
Coins are still extant on which this 
arch is represented surmounted by an 
equestrian statue between 2 military 
trophies. The Porta di S. Sebastiano, 
seen in perspective through this arch, 
is one of the favourite subjects of the 
•Roman artists, and is engraved in most 
books of prints illustrative of Rome. 

Arch of GaUientis, called the Arco di 
San Vito, f^om the ch. of that saint 
adjoining. It is supposed to occupy 
the site of the Esquiline gate of the 
Servian Wall, and was dedicated to 
Gallienus and his wife Salonina, by 
a certain Marcus Aurelius Victor, a 
prefect of Rome of the period. It is a 
single arch of travertine, with 4 pilas- 
ters of the Corinthian order and^ 2 
buttresses. The inscription en the 
frieze is more than usually character- 
ized by the falsehood of the flattery 
which was applied to the most profli- 
gate of emperors. 

Arch of Janus Quctdrifrons, in the 
Velabrum and Forum Boarium. This 
is supposed to have been one of the 
numerous arches of the same kind 
which were constructed at the junc- 
tion of different streets, either as 

'ces of shelter. or as covered ex- 
nges. It is a high square mass. 



pierced in each front with a large arch, 
forming a vault in the centre. It is 
constructed with the utmost solidity, 
and the base is composed of marble 
blocks of immense size, which are 
proved by bas-reliefs on their inverted 
surfaces to have belonged to earlier 
edifices. The fronts are hollowed into 
niches apparently intended to receive 
statues, and separated by small stumpy 
pilasters. Each front is 54 feet in 
length. All the proportions and details 
are in a degenerate style of art, and 
it is attributed with much probability 
to the age of Septimius Severus. On 
the summit are some remains of 
massive brickwork, the ruins of the 
fortress erected upon the arch.by the 
Frangipanis in the middle ages. 

Arch of Septimha Severm, in the 
N.W. angle of the Roman Forum, 
erected a.d. 205, by the Senate and 
people, in honour of the emperor and of 
his sons CaracaUa and Geta, to com- 
memorate their conquests of the Par- 
thians and Persians. It is constructed 
entirely of white marble, and con- 
sists of 1 central and 2 lateral arches, 
with transverse arches in the flanks. 
On the summit, as may be seen fh)m 
coins of both Severus and CaracaUa, 
there stood a car drawn by 6 horses 
abreast, and containing the figures of 
the emperor and his sons. Each front 
has 4 columns of the Composite order, 
and a series of bas-reliefs representing 
different events of their Oriental wars. 
Although these sculptures are of in- 
different execution, tney exhibit some 
curious details of military life. They 
represent harangues, sieges, the ar- 
rangement of camps, the assault with 
the battering-ram, and the submission 
of the captives. On the side towards 
the Forum we recognise the emperor 
addressing his troops, the taking of 
Carrha, the siege of Nisibis and the 
flight of its king. On the rt. of the 
arch the emperor is seen receiving the 
king of Armenia and another prince, 
who comes to offer assistance ; in the 
lower part the battering-ram is seen at 
work. On the front facmg the Capitol, 
the sculptures on the rt. represent m the 
upper part another harangue, and in 
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the lower portion the siege of Atra. 
In the upper part of the opposite com- 
partment we see the passage of the Eu- 
phrates and the capture of Ctesiphon ; 
m the other, the submission of an 
Arab chief, the passage of the Tigris, 
and the flight of Artabanus. In one 
of the piers is a staircase of 50 steps 
leading to the top. In the lengthy 
inscription on the attic we may easily 
recognise the erasure made by Gara- 
calla for the purpose of obliterating 
the name of his brother Geta, after 
he put him to death a.d. 213. The 
words added are, optibiis fortissi- 
MI8QYE pRiNCiPiBYS, in the 4th line, in 

lieu of p. SEPT. liVC . Flli GETA . NOBI- 

Liss . cfiSARt, which has been made out 
on examining carefully the effaced por- 
tion. The arch was half-buried in the 
ground when Pius VIL commenced 
his excavations in the beginning of 
the present century. In 1803 it was 
laid open to its base, when an ancient 
pavement was discovered, probably of 
the middle ages, being much above the 
level of the floor of the arch, and to- 
tally unconnected with the ascent to 
the Capitol by the Clivus Capitolinus, 
which passed some yards further on 

thel. 

• 

Arch of Septimiiis Severus (in Velabro\ 
also called the Arch of the Gold- 
smiths, situated close to the Arch of 
Janus, in the Velabrum. A long in- 
scription shows that it was erected 
by the silversmiths (Argentarii) and 
merchants of the Forum Boarium to 
Septimius Severus, his wife Julia Pia, 
and their sons Caracalla and Geta, but 
the name of the latter was removed 
also here after his murder by Cara- 
calla. As in the other arch of this em- 
peror in the Forum, the line occupied 
by the name of Geta and his titles has 
been replaced by the words fortissimo 
FELicissiMOQVE PRiMCiFi. The arch 
consists of a mere square aperture, 
formed by an entablature supported on 
broad pilasters of the Composite order. 
The front is of marble; the basement 
and cornice at the back are of traver- 
tine. The pilasters are loaded with 
ornaments and military trophies; the 
other bas-reliefs represent various 



sacrificial instruments and the act of 
sacrifice. Some of the decorations are 
elaborate, but the style and execution 
of the whole indicate the decline of art* 
The inscription is of importance to the 
student of Koman topography, as mark- 
ing the site of the Forum Boarium, 
as it is stated that the persons who 
erected it lived on the spot (hujus loci 
QUI invehent). 

Arch of TituSf erected by the Senate 
and people in honour of Titus, to com» 
memorate the conquest of Jerusalem. 
It stands on the Summa Sacra Via, or 
highest point of the Via Sacra. It is 
the most elegant of all the triumphal 
arches, and as a record of Scripture 
history is, beyond all doubt, the most 
interesting ruin in Rome. It consists 
of a single arch of white marble, 
with fluted columns of the Composite 
order on each side. In the time of 
Pius VII. it was falling into ruin, 
and would have perished but for the 
judicious restorations then made. It 
is easy to distinguish these modern 
additions, which are in travertine, 
from the ancient portion. The front 
towards the Forum has suffered more 
than the other, and has preserved 
only a portion of the basement, and 
about half of the columns, with the 
mutilated figures of Victories over the 
arch. On the side facing the Coliseum 
the columns are more perfect, and 
nearly all the cornice and the attic are 
preserved. The sculptures of the frieze 
represent a procession of warriors lead- 
ing oxen to the sacrifice ; on the key- 
stone is the figure of a Roman warrior, 
nearly entire. On the attic is the ori- 
ginal inscription, finelv cut, showing 
by the introduction of the word " divo" 
that it was erected after the death of 
Titus, in the reign of Domitian : sbna- 

TV8 • POPVLV8QVE . ROMANV8 — DIVO • 
TITO . DIVI . VESPA8IANI . F — VE8PA- 

8TANO , AVOVBTo. The bas-relicfs on 
the piers under the arch are highly 
interesting. On one side is a repre- 
sentation of a procession bearing the 
spoils from the Temple of Jerusalem, 
among which may still be recognised 
the golden table, the silver trumpets, 
and the seven-branched candlestick of 
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massive gold, which fell into the Tiber 
from the Milvian bridge during the 
flight of Maxentios from the onslaught 
of Constantine ; the size of this candle- 
stick, as here represented, appears to 
be nearly a man's height: so that both 
in size and form these bas-reliefs per- 
fectly correspond with the description 
of Josephns, and are the only authentic 
representations of these sacred objects. 
On the other pier the emperor is repre- 
sented crowned by Victory in his tri- 
umphal car, drawn by four horses, 
and surrounded by Romans carrying 
the fasces. The vault of the arch is 
richly ornamented with sunk panels 
and roses ; in the centre is a bas-relief 
representing the divinization of the 
emperor. 



§ 62. Baths. 

Baths of Agrippa, built B.c. 24, in 

the Campus Martius, behind the site 

of the Pantheon, and bequeathed by 

Agrippa to the Roman people. They 

are supposed to have extended to the 

Via delle Stimate, and to have been 

bounded on the sides by the street of 

the Torre Ar^tina and by the Via del 

Gesd, occupymg a space of about 900 

feet from N. to S., and 950 from £. to 

W. They contained the famous bronze 

statue by Lysippus, representing the 

youth undressing, called the Apoxy- 

omenos, which Tiberius removed to 

his palace, but was obliged subse- 

auently to restore, in order to appease 

* amours of the people. Consider- 

mains of these baths have been 

n the rear of the Pantheon, and 

larly in the sacristy. The Pan- 



theon, dedicated to Jupiter Ultor 
and several other divinities, has been 
supposed by some antiquaries to have 
originally served as the hall of entrance 
to Sie baths. The largest jiortion of 
these baUis now existing, after the 
Puitheon itself, may be seen in the 
Via deli' Areo della Ciambella; it is 
a portion of a circular hall, which 
antiquaries suppose to have been the 
Laconicum, out of which opened the 
cold baths. Attached to the baths were 
extensive gardeus and an artificial lake, 
the Stagnum Agripptty which occupied 
the site near the ch. of S. Andrea della 
VaUe. 

Baths of Caraealla, or Thermge An- 
toninse, situated in the level space be- 
tween the Via Appia and the N.E. 
declivity of the Aventine. They are 
the most perfect of all similar edifices 
in Rome, and occupy an area of 
2,625,000 square yards, or nearly of a 
mile in circuit. They were commenced 
by Caracalla about a.d. 212, enlarged 
by Elagabalus, and completed by his 
successor Alexander Severus. As it 
would be difficult for the visitor to 
understand from, a simple description 
the disposition of the different parts of 
the extensive ruin, we have had an ac* 
curate ground-plan of them engraved 
on the map of Rome which accompanies 
this volume, to enable him to follow 
us in the fbllowing details. The baths 
properly speaking occupied an oblong 
rectangular space 710 feet long by 
470 feet wide, in the centre of a 
large square enclosure, surrounded by 
porticos, gardens, a stadium, and a 
large reservoir, into which opened the 
Antonine Aqueduct, carried from the 
Claudian over the Arch of Dmsus; 
in front of this enclosure ran the Via 
Nova, one of the most magnificent in 
Rome during the reign of the Anto- 
nines ; the principal entrance to them 
was from it, or on the side towards 
the Via Appia, the modern Via di San 
Sebastiano. As an example of Roman 
magnificence and of ancient archi- 
tecture, if we except the CoUseom, 
there are no ruins that leave on 
the mind a stronger impression than 
the Baths of Caracalla. We will 
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suppose the visitor entering by the 
lane which strikes off from the Via 
Appia, where it is crossed by the 
Marrana stream : the gate opens into 
an oblong hall of great magnitude (a), 
having on one side a circular tribune (6), 
which retains a part of its ancient 
stucco. This hall, which has a similar 
one (a) at the opposite extremity of the 
baths, was richly paved in mosaic, espe- 
cially the tribune ; and it was here that 
the curious mosaics of gladiators now in 
the Laterau Museum were discovered. 
Opening out of this hall, which was 
surrounded with porticos, and destined 
probably for gladiatorial exercises, 
we enter a large oblong apartment 
(c) called the Pinacotheca, and cor- 
responding in some de^ee to that 
bearing the same name in the Baths 
of Diocletian : it is more probable that 
it served as the Cella CcUidaHa^ from 
the openings which may be seen for 
vapour-conduits in the floor. On the 
right of this hall is a vast circular 
edifice, the Laconicnm, a kind of gi- 
gantic vapour-bath, which had in the 
centre a large circular basin for cold 
water. This Laconicum was surround- 
ed by chambers (e). To the 1. of the 
Cella Calidaria is another oblong apart- 
ment (d), but at a lower level ; tiiis was 
probably the Cella Fripdaria, and by 
the best authorities is identified as the 
Cella Solearis spoken of by Spartian. 
The passage in which Spartian describes 
the Cella as a masterpiece of archi- 
tecture states that the roof was flat, 
supported by bars of brass, interwoven 
like the straps of a Roman sandal. 
The Cella Calidaria must have been 
one of the most magnificent halls in 
the Thermae: it was surrounded by 
columns of grey granite, as we now 
see in the churdi of Sta. Maria degli 
Angeli, in the Baths of Diocletian, 
the last of which was removed in the 
16th centy. by Cosimo de' Medici, to 
support the statue of Justice in the 
Piazza di Sta. Trinita at Florence. Be- 
yond the Cella Calidaria, and forming 
the S.£l portion of the rectangle of the 
Antonine Therms, is a second hall 
similar to that by which we entered. 
Considerable excavations have been 
made here of late years, particularly 



at the expense of the late Count Velo 
of Vicenza, and large portions of the 
pavement in mosaic laid bare; this 
pavement, chiefly of a fish-scale form, 
is very beautiful, and formed of pieces 
of red and green porphyry and white 
marble. The mosaics of the Athletes in 
the Lateran Museum were found here. 
The roof, which has long since fallen 
in, was also covered with white and 
black mosaic, as may be seen on many 
of the huge fragments lying about. 
Occupying the space between the baths 
and the Aventine is supposed to have 
been the Arena, now a vineyard, be- 
hind which was the Theatridium (g), 
and still higher up the reservoir for 
the water supplied to the baths. 

A convenient staircase now leads 
up one of the massive pillars of the 
Cella Calidaria to the top of the build- 
ing, from which there is a splendid 
view, not only over the mass of ruins, 
but of the Campagna, with its aque- 
ducts, and the Alban hills beyond ; we 
also see from here numerous channels 
for carrying the water from the roof. 
One of the most interesting facts 
connected with these baths is the 
discovery of many precious fragments 
of ancient sculpture, which now en- 
rich the Italian museums, and at 
the same time attest the splendour of 
this majestic edifice. Among these 
are the Farnese Hercules, the colossal 
Flora, and the Toro Farnese, disco- 
vered in the 16th century, and now 
in the museum at Naples ; the Atreus 
and Thyestes, the two gladiators, the 
Venus Callipyge, the basaltic baths 
of the Vatican, the granite basins in 
the Piazza Farnese, with numerous 
bas-reliefs, cameos, bronzes, medals, 
and other treasures, most of which 
have passed away with the other plun- 
der of the Farnese family. The baths 
are described by the contemporary 
historians as the most magnificent 
building of Rome, and Olympiodorus 
states that they contained 1600 marble 
seats for the bathers. They are sup- 
posed to have been tolerably entire m 
the 6th century, when the destruction 
of the aqueducts by Vitiges during the 
siege of 537 rendered these and the 
oUier baths completely useless. Fr 
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that time the fabric no doubt fell ra- 
pidly into ruin. It is related that, when 
the granite columns of the porticoes 
were removed, the roofs fell in with so 
fearful a concussion that the inhabitants 
of Rome thought it was the shock of an 
earthquake. These extensive ruins 
were the favourite haunt of the poet 
Shelley. In the preface to the * Pro- 
metheus Unbound' he says, "This 
poem was chiefly written upon the 
mountainous ruins of the baths of 
Caracalla, among the flowery glades 
and thickets of odoriferous blossoming 
trees which are extended in ever- 
ivinding labyrinths upon its inmiense 
platforms and dizzy arches suspended 
m the air. The bright blue- sky of 
Rome, and the effect of the vigorous 
awakening spring in that divinest 
climate, and the new life with which 
it drenches the spirits even to intoxi- 
cation, were the inspiration of the 
drama." The ruins on either side of 
the quadrangle formed by the baths 
were, towards the Via Appia, parts of 
the portico with which it was sur- 
rounded, and, on the declivity of the 
Aventine behind, of the reservoir into 
which the aqueduct emptied its waters 
for the supply of the thermaj. 

Baths of Constantine, on the summit 
of the Quirinal, extending over the 
ground now covered by the Consulta, 
the Palazzo Rospigliosi, and the Villa 
Aldobrandini. They were erected 
about A.D. 326, and, according to an 
inscription in the Rospigliosi Palace, 
were restored by Petronius Perpenna, 
a praefect of the city, in the 4th centy., 
aner they had been long neglected. 
Considerable remains of these baths 
existed until the 16th centy., when they 
were removed by Paul V. to build the 
Rospigliosi Palace. The most inte- 
resting parts now remaining of them 
are the bas-reliefs, busts, inscriptions, 
and statues, collected together in the 
celebrated Casino of the Rospigliosi 
palace, nearly all of which were found 
here. In the time of Clement XII. the 
remains of a portico, painted with his- 
torical subjects, and an ornamented 
vere discovered. The well- 
ossal horses before the Qui- 



rinal palace, and the statues of the 
Nile and the Tiber at the foot of the 
stairs leading to the Palace of the 
Senator at the Capitol, were discovered 
among these ruins. 

Baths of Diocletian, dtoated at the 
junction of the Quirinal and Viminal 
hills. These magnificent Thermsc were 
begun by Diocletian and Maximian 
about A.D. 302, and finished hj Constan- 
tius and Maximinus. Cardinal Baro- 
nius states, on the authori^ of the 
martyrologies, that 40,000 Christians 
were employed upon the works, and 
it is said that some bricks have been 
found bearing the mark of the cross. 
It is very probable that the tradition 
led to the consecration of the ruins, 
and that we are indebted to this for the 
preservation of the finest hall which 
has been preserved from ancient times. 
The baths were of immense size, co- 
vering a space of 440,000 square yds. ; 
and capable of furnishing double 
the number of baths which those of 
Caracalla, then the largest in Rome, 
could, or upwards of 8000 ; the thermae, 
with the buildings surrounding them, 
cover an area nearly a mile in cir- 
cuit, including all the space at pre- 
sent occupied by the Piazza de* Ter- 
mini, the Carthusian convent and its 
gardens, the convent and gardens of 
San Bernardo, and the public granaries. 
The buildings formed a rectangular 
space, having in front a semicircular 
Theatridium, with two circular halls at 
the angles, which opened into the area, 
but the use of which it is difficult to 
determine. Both of these still exist : 
one has been converted into the ch^ of 
San Bernardo ; the other, situated in 
the Via dei Strozzi, is much dilapi- 
dated and has been converted into a 
granary. Between them was the semi- 
circular Theatridium, the remains of 
which may be seen in the convent 
gardens. Between this and the two 
circular halls just described is the sup- 
posed site of the Libraries, to which 
the literary colliections of the Ulpian 
Basilica were removed. The main 
portion of the baths appears to have 
formed an oblong square in the centre 
of the area. The principal en- 
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trances were on the N. and'S. sides, 
opening on the streets leading to the 
Porta Virainalis and Porta CoUana. 
The great central hall, called formerly 
the Pinacotheca, but now generally 
admitted to be the Cella Calioaria, was 
converted by Michel Angelo into the 
noble ch. of Sta. Maria degli Angeli. 
By embodying the recesses ,at each 
end of this hall, and simply adding a 
tribune facing the entrance, Michel 
Angelo was enabled to conyert the 
whole edifice into a Christian temple 
in the form of a Greek cross. The 
yaulted roof still retains the metallic 
rings to which the ancient lamps were 
suspended, and 8 massive columns 
of oriental granite are standing in 
their original position. The circular 
hall or Laconicum of the baths was 
adapted as a vestibule by Vanvitelli 
in the last century. This ch. is one 
of the most imposing edifices in Rome. 
(See p. 130.) The ornaments of the 
•baths and the style of the whole build- 
ing indicate the decline of art : the co- 
lumns did not support the continuous 
horizontal entablature of more ancient 
buildings, but sustained a series of 
lofty arches resembling the basilicas 
of later times. In this respect the 
modern ch. has a great advantage. 
" Michael Angelo," says Forsyth, " in 
reforming the rude magnificence of 
Diocletian, has preserved the simpli- 
city and the proportions of the original, 
has given a monumental importance 
to each of its great columns, restored 
their capitals, and made one noble 
entablature pervade the whole cross.'* 
Behind this hall was the Natatio, now 
partly occupied by the tribune of the 
ch., and behind it by the cloisters of the 
adjoining convent. In the gardens of 
the latter are some additional ruins, 
consisting chiefly of large masses of 
brickwork : some of these still retain 
part of their vaulted ceiling, and are 
apparently the remains of halls whose 
arches must have been of immense 
span. In the grounds of the Villa 
Massimi are the ruins of a large reser- 
voir which received from the aqueduct 
the supply of water for the Therm®. 

Baths of Nero and Alexander Se^erus, 



— There is some contradiction between 
the Re^onaries and the other ancient 
authorities on the subject of these 
baths; some distinctly affirming that 
they are identical, and others stating 
that the Baths of Severus were near 
those of Nero. The only way of solv- 
ing the difficulty appears to be the 
conclusion that the baths of Severus 
were an addition to those of Nero, 
as the latter were probably to those 
of Agrippa. They seem to have 
stood between the church of S. £us- 
tachio, the Piazza Navona, the Piazza 
Madama, and the Pantheon, The 
ch. of S. Luigi de' Francesi is built on 
a part of them. The Baths of Nero, 
according to Eusebius, were built a.d. 
65; those of Alexander Severus, on 
the same authority, about a.i>. 229. 
Considerable remains have been dis- 
covered at various times under the 
Hazza Navona, the Palazzo Giusti* 
niani, and the Palazzo Madama. The 
ch. of S. Salvatore m Thermis also 
identifies the site. The only remains 
now visible is the hemicycle, which 
exists in the stable of an inn in the Pi- 
azza Rondaniui. The 2 columns added 
to the portico of the Pantheon by 
Alexander VII. are supposed to have 
been taken from these baths. 

Baths of Titus, on the Esquiline, 
overlooking the northern side of the 
Coliseum. It would hardly be pos- 
sible to make any description of these 
ruins intelligible to the stranger with- 
out first apprising him that consider- 
iible portions of the existing buildings, 
and especially those now the most in- 
teresting from their arabesque paintings, 
are undoubtedly anterior to the age of 
Titus. It is well known that the house 
and gardens of Meecenas spread over 
that part of the Esquiline which faces 
the Coliseum, and that the site was 
subsequently occupied by the Golden 
House of Nero, In the construction 
of this new edifice Nero included the 
villa of Msecenas in his design; and 
hence it is possible that even some of 
the lower parts of the chambers now 
visible belonged to the palace of Msece- 
nas. When Titus (a.d. 80) construe 
his baths upon this site, he 
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himself of the baildtngs of his prede- 
Gessors, and erected Taultt and walls 
in the apartments in order to form a 
substmction for his baths, which conse- 
quently lie directly over the more an- 
cient constructions. Domitian, Trajan, 
and other emperors, enlarged or altered 
the design towards the N.E., but the 
ruins are scattered over so many yine- 
yards that it is impossible to distin- 
guish their additions with any dep^ree 
of precision. The Baths of Titus, 
which were constructed, as we know 
from contemporary historians, with 
great haste, are supposed to have 
occupied the space between the Via 
Polveriera and the high road on the 
northern side of the Coliseum, and 
coyered an area of about 1150 ft. by 
850. Those of Trajan, begun by Do- 
mitian, extended in the direction of S. 
Pietro in Vincoli, and are supposed to 
have occupied an area of 600 ft. by 500. 
The crypt under the ch. ofSanMartino 
is supposed to have formed part of 
the baths. One of the hemicycles was 
converted by the French into a powder 
magazine (rolveriera), which gives 
name to the adjoining street. The 
other hemicycle forms with the adja- 
cent vaults a kind of terrace, from 
which the best view of the ruins is 
obtained. On the side nearest the Co- 
liseum are the ruins of a semicircular 
theatre, with some remains of seats. 
The chambers of the Golden House of 
Nero lie under the baths in an ob- 
lique direction, and are divided by 
walls and vaults, and were probably 
the dwellings of the imperial palace, 
one set opening to the S. and the other 
to the N< Among these more ancient 
remains a large oblong square, ori- 
ginally forming an open court, may 
be traced ; it was apparently sur- 
rounded on 3 sides by columns, whose 
position may iftill be made but. The 
ruins of the fountain which occupied 
the centre are also visible. Further 
OQ is a bath-room, with a niche and 
pedestal for a statue, where it is said 
the Meleager of the Vatican stood. 
Opening upon this, and extending 
along one of the longest sides, are 
the principal apartments. The largest 
is opposite the founttdn ; one of those 



at the side is pointed out by the 
ciceroni as the place where the Lao- 
coon was discovered in the pontifi- 
cate of Leo X., although it is proved 
on the clearest evidence that it was 
found in the Vigna de' Fredis, between 
the Sette Sale and S. M. Maggiore. 
The walls stUl retain their ancient 
stucco, and are beautifully painted. 
It is generally supposed that these 
chambers belonged to the Palace of 
Nero, founded on that of Msecenas, as 
we have already stated, in which case 
the tomb of Horace could not have been 
far distant, as we have the authority 
of Suetonius that among the ruins 
of his patron's villa was the g^ve of 
the poet. On the northern side of 
these chambers runs a long corridor, 
a kind of crypto-porticus, discovered in 
1813. It is celebrated for the beautiful 
painted ceiling, the colours of which 
are still vivid, though the walls are 
damp, and the whole corridor a few 
years back was partly fille4 with earth. 
These interesting works are the most 
perfect specimens of ancient paintings 
which have been preserved in Rome ; 
thev represent arabesques of flowers, 
birds, and animals, all of which exhibit 
the most graceful outline and remark- 
able facility of design. One of the curi- 
osities of these baths is the painting 
representing 2 snakes with a basin be- 
tween them; the inscription explains 
the meaning of this mystic emblem, 
and conveys in unambiguous language 
the caution implied by the ''commit no 
nuisance" at the comers of our streets 
at home. A room bears the name of 
Rhea Sylvia, from the painting on the 
vault representing the Birth of Ro- 
mulus. In excavating, a small chapel, 
dedicated to S. Felicita, was discovered 
near the modem entrance to the Camere 
Esquiline, the name by which those now 
subterranean halls are designated. It 
is supposed to have been used for Chris- 
tian worship as early as the 6th centj. ; 
on the wall was found a Christian 
calendar, which has been engraved by 
De Romanis. Many of the other apart- 
ments retain traces of very rich deco- 
rations, but the ruins are so unintel- 
ligible that no very intelligible ^an 
has been yet made out of them. The 
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Freneh luive been erroneously sup- 
posed to deserve the credit of making 
known the existence of these baths; 
they certainly merit great praise for 
excavating many of the chambers, but 
there are reasons for believing that 
the greater part of the site had been 
accessible for centuries. In the time 
of Leo X. some excavations'were made 
which brought to light the frescoes 
of the corridors. In the Life of Gio- 
vanni da Udine, Vasari mentions this 
fhet, and states that Giovanni and 
Raphael were so nrach pleased with 
the paintings, that they studied and 
copied tiiem for the Loggie of the Va- 
tican. The unworthy story which 
attributes to the jealousy of Raphael 
the filling up of the chambers after he 
had copied the paintings, is unsup- 
ported by the sti^test authority, and 
IS indeed contradicted by the fact that 
the ip'eat painter, who was too enthu- 
siastic an antiquary to have even sug- 
gested their concealment, proposed a 
plan to Leo X. for a complete surrey 
and restoration of ancient Rome. The 
chambers and the paintings are de- 
scribed by several writers of the 1 7th 
century, and it was even later than 
this that they were filled up by the 
government to prevent their becoming 
a shelter for banditti; in 1776 the^ 
were again partially opened by Mim, 
for the purpose of publishing the paint- 
ings; and in 1813 the whd(e site was 
cleared as we now see it, when Roma- 
nis' work entitled * Camere Esquiline' 
was published. There is no doubt 
that many interesting fragments still 
remain buried under the accumulation 
of soil. 

To the E. and at a short distance from 
the baths is the ruin called the Sette 
Saie^ a massive building of 2 stories, 
one of which is still buried ; it was 
probably a reservoir connected with 
the Therms. The arrangement of 
the interior is peculiar; it is divid- 
ed into 9 parallel compartments by 
8 walls. These compartments com- 
municate by 4 archea apertures in 
each wall, placed so as to alternate 
with each other, and thus prevent 
the pressure of the water on the 
outer walls. This arrangement allows 



the spectator, standing in the first 
chamber, to look through all of them 
at once in an oblique direction. The 
length of the central compartment 
is stated by Nibby to be 40 feet, the 
height 9 feet, and the breadth 13 feet. . 
The widls still retain the incrustation 
formed by deposits fh>m the water. 
Near the Sette Sale is a high brick 
ruin, with 2 rows of niches for statues ; 
it has been supposed to have formed 
a part of the pfuaoe of Titus, but no- 
thing whatever is known which will 
enable us to identify it, The same 
observation, indeed, may be applied to 
all the masses of brickwork behind the 
Camere Esquiline, ^^tending towards 
San Martino and S. Pietro in Vincoli, 
although it is probable they bel<mg to 
the successive constructions raised by 
Domitian and Trajan, to extend the 
original ThermsB pf the cpncjueror of 
Jerosalem* 



I 63. Tombs and Columbaria. 

Mausoleum of Augustus, between the 
Via 6^ei Pontefici and the Strada di 
Ripetta, built by Augustus himself in 
his 6th consulate, B.C. 27, about mid- 
way between the Via Flaminia and 
the Tiber. It is a circular building, 
stated by ancient writd^ to have been 
220 Roman feet in diameter. Strabo 
describes it as the most remarkable 
monument in the Campus Martius, and 
says that it ** was raised to a consider- 
able elevation on foundations of white 
marble, and covered to the summit with 
plantations of evergreens. A bronze 
statue of Augustus surmounted the 
whole. Round the inner circumference* 
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-were sepulchral chambers containing 
his remains and those of his family 
and friends. The ground around the 
mausoleum was laid out in groyes and 
public walks." The entrance, which 
was on the S. side, was flanked by 2 
Egyptian obelisks, of which one now 
stands in front of the Palace of the 
Quirinal, the other in the Hazza of 
S. Maria Maggiore. The mausoleum 
contained the ashes of Augustus him- 
self, of Marcellus, Octavia, M. Agrip- 
pa, Livia, Drusus, Grermanicus and his 
wife Agrippina, Tiberius, and Caligu- 
la; of Drusus the son of Tiberius, 
Antonia, Claudius, Britannicus, and 
Nerva. No one was buried here after 
the time of the latter emperor. The first 
member of the imperial family whose 
ashes were deposited in it was the young 
Marcellus, who died a.d. 22 ; and, so 
long as one stone of this moument 
stands above another, the spot will 
be hallowed in the estimation of the 
scholar, by those lines in which Virgil 
alludes to the newly-erected tomb : — 

" Qnantofl ille viram magnam Mavortis ad nrbem 
Campus aget gemitiul vel quae, Tiberine, 

videbis 
Funera^ cum tumulum praeiterlabere recen- 

temf 
Nee puer Iliacft qulaquam de gente Latinos 
In Untum spe toilet avus; nee R<xnula quon* 

dam 
Ullo se tantum tellus Jactabit alamno. 
Heu pietas, heu piisca fides, invictaque bello 
Dextera ! non ilLi se qnisquam impune tnliinset 
Obvius armato, seu cum pedes iret in hostem, 
Sen spumantis equi foderet calcaribus armos. 
Heu, miserande puer I si qua fata aspera 

rumpas, 
Tu Marcellus eris." 

JEneid, vi. 8Y3. 

The mausoleum is supposed to have 
been first devastated by Robert Guis- 
card ; it was converted into a fortress 
in the 1 2th century by the Colonna fa- 
mily, who were dislodged by Frederick 
Barbarossa, in 1167, when the tomb 
was reduced to ruin. It was used as an 
amphitheatre for bull-fights until the 
time of Pius VIII., by whom all cruel 
representations of that kind were finally 
suppressed: it is now used for dis- 
plays of fire-works, or for exhibi- 
tions of rope-dancing! The ruin is 
so surrounded by houses that it is 
difficult to examine it, or to form any 
"). of its original magnificence. The 



most accessible part is in the court of 
the Palaszo Valdambrini, in the Via 
Ripetta. The modem entrance to the 
arena is through tiie Palazzo Correa 
in the Via del Pontefici. Tike walls 
are of immense thickness, offering 
some good examples of opus reticu- 
latuniy and, though the interior is 
in a great extent filled up with rub* 
bish, the part accessible is sufficiently 
capacious to hold many thousand per- 
sons. The only remains now visible, 
in addition to the outer circular wall, 
are some masses of reticulated work 
in tufa, beneath the modem seats for 
the spectators. Conneeted with the 
mausoleum, and corresponding nearly 
to the modem Piazza di Se^ Carlo 
in the Corso, was the Bustum^ men- 
tioned by Strabo, where the bodies 
of the imperial family were burned. 
The site of this was discovered in the 
last century, between the ch. of San 
Carlo in the Corso and the end of the 
Via della Croce. Some blocks of traver^ 
tine were found, bearing the names of 
members of the fainily of the Ciesars. 
Five of them may still be seen in the 
Vatican, where they serve as pedestals 
to statues. One bears the following in* 
scription : — ti. caesar gebmanici cab- 
8ARI8 . F Hic CBEMATV6 EST; another 
less perfect, liviixa oerhanici c . . . . 
HIC siTA EST ; a 3rd, titvb cjesar drysi 
cfiSARis F mc SITV8 EST ; and a 4th, c. 

CSSAR OERMANICT CBSARI8 F HIC CRE- 

HATV8 EST; the latter the son of Ger- 
manicus, so great a favourite with 
Augustus. Among the remarkable 
circumstances which have invested 
man^ monuments of Italy with pecu- 
liar interest for the British traveller, 
may be mentioned that the Palazzo 
Correa, adjoining the Mausoleum of 
Augustus, was the first place in which 
the Church of England service was 
publicly performed in the capital of 
Christendom. 

Tomb of the Baker Eurysaces, out- 
side the Porta Maggiore, on the Via 
Labicana, the present road to Naples 
by Frosinone. This very cunous 
monument was discovered in 1838 
imbedded in the walls built by Ho- 
noritts^ close to the colossal menu- 
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raent of the Qandian aqueduct; it 
was consequently bo effectually con- 
cealed that its existence was un- 
known to the older antiquaries. It 
is a quadrilateral building of unequal 
sides, and of 3 stories or divisions, 
covered with slabs of travertine. The 
1st story, or basement, is plain; the 
2nd is composed of stone mortars, 
such as were used by bakers for knead- 
ing the dough. On the band above is the 
following inscription, which is r^eated 
on each of the faces of the tomb : --est 

HOG MONIMENTVM MARCEI VEROII.ET 
EVRYSACIS PISTORIS REDEMT0BI8 APPA- 

RET ; showing that Eurysaces was not 
only a baker, but a public contractor 
to the apparetoreSf certain officers 
charged to inspect the aqueducts. 
Above this are 3 rows of stone mor- 
tars, placed on their sides, so that their 
mouths face the spectator. The angles 
are terminated hj pilasters, supporting 
a frieze, which still retains several frag- 
ments of interesting bas-reliefs, re- 
presenting the various operations of 
baking, from the carrying of the com 
to the mill to the final weighing and 
distribution of the bread. On the 
nt is a bas-relief, representing the 
ba^er and his wife, with a sarcopha- 
gus being a representation of a bread- 
basket which held the ashes, and the 
following inscription :—FViT atistia 

VXOB SIIHEI— FEMINA OPTVMA VEIXSTT 
— QVOrVS CORPORIS RBLIQVIAE— QVOD 
8VPERANT 8VNT IN— HOC PANARIO. 

Of the ancient Fanarium, or bread-bas- 
ket, mentioned in the concluding word 
of this inscription, and which formed 
the sarcophagus of Eurysaces and his 
wife, a ira^ent has been found in 
the excavations. The workmanship 
and the inscription indicate the end 
of the republic, or the first years of 
the empire. Altogether the monu- 
ment is a valuable illustration of the 
domestic habits of the ancient Ro- 
mans. 

Tomb of Bibtilus. — One of the few 
remaining monuments of republican 
Rome, situated at the extremity of the 
Corso, under the north-eastern angle 
of the Capitoline hill. It forms part 
of the wall of a house in the Via di 
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Marforio, on the 1. hand side on entering 
fVom the Via della Ripresa de' Barben. 
It was a matter of dispute among the 
antiquaries whether this tomb was 

§ laced within or without the walls of 
ervius Tullius ; it is now agreed that 
it stood without the walls, in accord** 
ance with the law of the 12 tables, that 
all tombs should be outside the city 
gates, and that it was close to the an- 
cient Porta Ratumena, on the road 
leading ft-om the Campus Martius to 
the Fornm. It is a massive quadran- 
gular building of 2 stories, in the Doric 
style, constructed of travertine. The 
upper story is decorated with 4 pilas- 
ters diminishing towards the capitals ; 
part of the entablature and ornamented 
frieze are still standing. In the centre 
is a niche or doorway, with a moulded 
architrave. On the pedestal is an in- 
scription recording that the ground on 
which it stands was given by a decree 
of the Senate, by order of the people, to 
erect on it the sepulchre of C. Poblicius 
Bibulus, the plebeian sedile, and his 
posterity, ** honoris virtittisque caus- 
SA." This tomb cannot be much less 
than 2000 years old. A part of a simi- 
lar inscription exists on another face 
of the monument, partly built into the 
wall of the adjoining house. 

Nearly opposite, in the same street, 
are the remains of another sepulchre, 
called the Ibmb of the Claudian Family. 
It is now a huge shapeless ruin ; but 
some subterranean vaults under the 
modem dwelling are still visible, which 
evidently formed part of a tomb. 
The Flaminian Way passed between 
these tombs in its course to the Ca- 
pitol. 

Tomb of Ccecilia Metella^ about 2 m. 
fh>m the Porta di S. Sebastiano, on the 
Appian Way, and 3 from the ancient 
Porta Capena, erected more than 19 
centuries ago to the memory of Coecilia 
Metella, the wife of Crassus, and 
daughter of Quintus Metellus, who ob- 
tained the surname of Creticus for his 
conquest of Crete, b.c. 67. This noble 
mausoleum is one of the best pre- 
served monuments about Rome, and so 
great is the solidity of its constraction 
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that it would seem as if it were built 
for eternity. It stands on the ex- 
tremity of a remarkable stream of laya, 
which has proceeded frmn an eruption 
at the base of the Alban hills near 
Marino. A circular tower, nearly 70 
feet in diameter, rests on a quaiuan- 
gular basement. This basement is com- 
posed of small stones and fragments of 
orick, united by a cement formed of 
lime and Pouzzolana, strengthened by 
lar^e square key-stones of trayertine, 
which project at regular intervals from 
the mass. The external coating was 
stripped at various times for inaking 
lime, and Urban VIII. removed the 
larger masses to build the fountain 
of Trevi. The circular part of the 
tomb is coated with magnificent blocks 
of the finest traverline, fitted together 
with the greatest precision. It has a 
beautiful frieze and cornice, over which 
a conical roof is supposed to have 
risen. The battlements which have 
usurped its place were built by Boni- 
face VIII. in the 18th century, when 
the tomb was converted into a fortress. 
The frieze is decorated with bas-reliefs 
in white marble, representing festoons 
alternating with bulls' heads, from 
which the tower probably obtained the 
modem name of " Capo di Bove." On 
a marble panel below the frieze, on the 
side towards the Via Appia, is the in- 
scription :—CAi9CiLtAE Q. GBBTICI. p. 
XETELLAE . CRA88I. Imm^ediatcly over 
the inscription is abas-relief represent- 
ing a trophy : on one side is a figure of 
Victory writing upon a shield ; under- 
neath is a captive bound, in a sitting 
posture: the figures on the opposite 
side have been destroyed. The in- 
terior contains a plain circular cham- 
ber, lined with bnck, contracting as it 
ascends; the roof has entirely dis- 
appeared, but the inclination of the 
walls proves that it was conical. The 
diameter of this chamber is about 15 ft. 
The sarcophagus of white marble, now 
standing in the court of the Famese 
Palace, is stated on doubtful autho- 
-" to have been found in it. Neither 
plunder of this noble monument 
e popes, nor their conversion of 
) a fortress in their wars with the 
tn barons, so seriously injured it 



as the siege operations of the Constable 
de Bourbon in 1527. According to the 

Xrt of the Marquis de Bonaparte, 
was an eye-witness of Bourbon's 
siege, it was then as perfect as in the 
days of Crassus. Lord Byron's de- 
scription of this tomb, in the fourth 
canto of 'Childe Harold,' is one of 
those doquent bursts of feeling whi<^ 
appeal irresistibly to the heart. It is 
impossible to describe the interest with 
wluch his genius has invested the 
monuments of Rome, even to the most 
indifferent of English travellers; and 
there are few who will not agree in 
the remark of Sar Walter Scott, that 
'* the voice of Marius could not sound 
more deep and solemn among the 
mined arches of Carthage, thiui the 
strains of the pilgrim amid the broken 
shrines and fallen statues of her sub- 
duer." 



" There ts a stern roond tower of other days, 
Finn as a fortrass, with its fence of stone, 
Sush as an anny's baffled strength delays 
Standing with half its battlements alone. 
And with two thonsand years of ivy grown. 
The garland of eternity, where wave 
The green leaves over all by Ume o'er- 

thrown; — 
What was thfs tower of strength? within its 
cave 
What treaaarelay tolodc'd, so hid?— A woman's 
gimve. 

But who was she, the lady of the dead, 
Tomb'd in a palace ? Was she chaste and fair ? 
Worthy a king's^or more— a Roman's bed ? 
What race of diiefs and heroes did she bear ? 
What daui^ter of her beauties was the heir? 
How lived— how loved— how died she? Was 

she not 
So honoor'd— and conspicnoiisly there. 
Where meaner relics must not dare to rot. 
Placed to commemorate a more than mortal lot ? 

Perchance she died in youth : it may be, bow'd 
With woes for heavier than the ponderous tomb 
That weidi'd upon her gentle dust, a cloud 
Might gather o'er her beauty, and a gloom 
In her dark eye, prophetic of the doom 
Heaven gives its favourites— early death ; yet 

shed 
A sunset charm around her, and illume 
With hectic light the Hesperus of the dead. 
Of her consuming cheek the autumnal leaf-like 
red. 

Perchance she died in age— surviving all, 
Caiarma, Undred, children— with the diver 

gray 
On her long tresses, which might yet recall. 
It may be, still a something ox the day 
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Wbaa they were iMraided, aod her proud anray 
And lovely fonn were euvied, praised, and 

eyed 
9y Rome— bat whlUier would OoiOeotare 

•tray? 
Thus much alone we know — Metella died, 
The wealthiest Roman's wife : Behold his love 
orpTlde!" 

Adjoininff the tomb are the extensiye 
ruins of me Gaetani fortress. As early 
as the beginning of the 13th century 
the SavelU family had converted the 
ruin into a stronghold ^ the Graetanis, 
before the close of the century, obtained 
possesion of it, and built those towers 
and battlemented walls which now 
form, from many points of view, a 
ruin scarcely less picturesque than the 
massive tomb itself. The armorial 
bearings of the Gaetanis are still visi- 
ble on the walls. The ruined chapel, 
with its pointed windows, bears a re- 
semblance to many English churches 
of the same period. It was founded in 
1296 by the Gaetanis, who seem to have 
converted the locality into a colony of 
their dependants. On a wall adjoining 
the monument of C. Metella are some 
fhigments of 2 marble tombs, disco- 
vered in 1824, belonging Q. Granicus 
Labeo, the Trib. Mil. of the 8rd Le- 
gion, and of a certain T. Crustidius. 
The pavement of the Appian Way, 
which is remarkably perfect at this 
spot, was laid open at the same time. 
There is a subterranean passage lead- 
ing from the fortress to the catacombs, 
which is supposed to have been ex- 
cavated by the Gaetanis. A short way 
on the 1. beyond this tomb are the quar- 
ries of lava which have furnished a 
large proportion of the paving-stones 
of ancient and modem Rome. The lava 
of Capo di Bove, the silex of Pliny, a 
very different substance from the 
siiex of the modems, is celebrated 
among mineralogists as containing 
many interesting minerals — Mellilite, 
Breislakite, Pseudo-Nepheline, Comp- 
tonite, Gismondite, &c. : of which the 
scientific traveller may see some fine 
specimens at Rome in the Museum of 
the Sapienza. 

Pyramid of Cains Cestius^ the only 
pyramid in Rome, and situated close to 
the Porta di San Paolo. The spot is well 



known to every EDirUsh traveller as 
being near to the Protestant burial- 
ground. The jnonnment is partly 
within and partly without the wall of 
Aurelian, who included it in his 
line of fortifications. It is a massive 
pyramid of brick and 'tufa, covered 
with a coating of white marble. It 
stands on a square basement of tra- 
vertine 3 feet high. The height of 
the monument is 125 feet, the width 
at the base 100 feet. The walls are 
nearly 26 feet in thickness. In the 
centre is a small chamber, 17^ Roman 
feet by 13, and 14 feet high, with a 
stucco ceiling covered with arabesques, 
which were first brought to fight 
by Ottavio Falconieri, and described 
by him in his dissertation annexed 
to the work of Nardini. These arsr 
besques excited great interest before 
the discovery of the painting at 
Pompeii; they still retain their original 
brightness of colour, though somewhat 
injured by the smoke of torches, and 
represent 4 female figures surrounding 
a Victory, with vases and candelabra. 
The entrance is in the centre. The 
key to tiiese chambers is kept by 
the custode of the Protestant burial- 
ground, close by. At 2 of the angles 
are fluted columns of white marble, of 
the Doric order, discovered in the 
excavations of 1663. At the other 
angles 2 pedestals with inscriptions 
were found, which are now preserved 
in the museum of the Capitol. On 
one of them was a bronze foot, also 
in the same museum, which probably 
belonged to a colossal statue of Cains 
Cestius. The inscriptions relate to the 
completion of the Pyramid by the exe- 
cutors of C. Cestius, two of whom bore 
names well known in the time of August 
tus — M. Valerius Messalla Corvinus 
and L. Junius Silanus. There are 2 
ancient inscriptions on the monument ; 
the first, in letters of large size, is re- 
peated on the eastern and western sides : 

— C, CESTIUS. L. F. POB. EPVLO. PR. TR. 

PL.— VII. viR. EPVLONVM. The Other is 
on the front facing the road to Ostia : it 
records the completion of the pyramid 
in 330 days : the letters are consider- 
ably smaller than those of the former 
inscription :— opvs . absolvtvm . jjl . 
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TE8TAMENTO . DIEBTS . CCCXXX. — ^ABBI- 
TRATV . — PONTI . P. F. CLA . MELAE . 

HEREDI8 . £T . POTHi. The monument 
is of the age of Augustas. Caius Ces- 
tins, as shown by these inscriptions, 
was of the Poblician tribe, a prsetor, a 
tribune of the people, and one of the 
7 epulones, appointed to prepare the 
banquets for the gods at public so* 
lemnitics. He was, probably, the per- 
son mentioned by Cicero in his letter to 
Atticus from Ephesus, and in his ora- 
tion for Flaccus. In the 1 7th century 
the base of the pyramid was buried 
under 1 6 feet of soil. It was cleared 
and repaired in 1663 by Alexander 
VII., as recorded by an inscription 
placed beneath those already men- 
tioned, and was thrown open to the 
road by Gregory XVI. 

Tcvnb of St. Constantia, beyond the 
Porta Pia, near the church of S. Ag- 
nese : erected by Constantine the Great 
to contain the superb sarcophagus of 
porphyry, now in the museum of the 
Vatican, in which the ashes of his 
daughter were deposited. The tomb 
is a circular building, decorated with 
mosaics. It was supposed bj the older 
antiquaries to have been originally in- 
tended as a baptistery for the church 
of S. Agnese. It has also been consi- 
dered to be older than the time of 
Constantine, chiefly on the evidence 
afforded by the capitals of the double 
Corinthian columns which support the 
dome. But the architecture is not 
sufficiently pure to give much weight 
to this opinion. The construction and 
style of the edifice seem conclusively 
to indicate the decline of art under 
Constantine, to whose time the building 
is no doubt correctly referred. It was 
converted into a church by Alexan- 
der IV. 

Tomb of the Empress St, Helena, 
beyond the Porta Maggiore. U is 
now called the Torre Pignattara, from 
the pignatte, or earthen pots, which 
are seen in the constructions of the 
roof. The tradition of the Church, 
from the time of Bede and Anastatius, 
has pointed out this ruined mausoleum 
as the tomb of the empress Helena. 



There is indeed no doubt of the fact 
that the well-known porphyry sarco- 
phagus in the Vatican was removed 
from it by Anastatius IV., and de- 
posited in St. John Lateran, whence it 
was transferred to the Vatican museum 
by Pius VI. The remains now visi- 
ble are those of a lar^e circular hall, 
with walls of great thickness. In the 
interior are 8 niches. From inscriptions 
still preserved, it appears that the spot 
was either the camp or the cemetery 
of the Equites Singulares, from the 
2nd to the 4th century of our era. 
One of these inscriptions, on the 1. of 
the entrance, with a curious bas-relief 
of a deceased knight and his page, 
bears the name of Aug. Claudius Vi- 
runus, ** Nat. Noric," supposed by 
Cluverius to have been an ancestor 
of the existing German fjeunily of 
Volckmark. 

The Mausoleum of Hadrian^ now the 
Castle of St. Angelo, the celebrated 
fortress of Papal Rome. This massive 
edifice was erected by Hadrian about 
A.D. 130, on the rt. bank of the Tiber, 
within the gardens of Domitia, th^ 
aunt of Nero. The idea was proba- 
bly suggested by the mausoleum of 
Augustus, which stood on the opposite 
bank of the river, the last imperial 
niche in which having been occupied 
by the ashes of Nerva, rendered another 
necessary. 

'* Turn to the Mole which Hadrian rear'd on high, 
Imperial mimic of old Egypt's piles, 
Ck>Io88al copyist of deformity, 
Whose travell'd phantasy fh)m the far Nile's 
Enormous model, doom'd the artist's toils 
To baild for giants, and for his vain earth. 
His shrunken ashes, raise this dome I How 

smiles 
The gazer's eye with philosophic mirth, 

To view the huge design wl^ch sprung from 
such a birth I " 

The tomb was probably completed by 
Antoninus Pius, who removed the 
ashes of Hadrian from Puteoli, where 
they had been deposited in a temporary 
sepulchre. Hadrian died at Baise, but 
we know that he was buried here, on 
the authority of Dion Cassius, who says 
that he was interred near the iElian 
bridge, in a tomb which he had himself 
erected. . After the time of Hadrian it 
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became the sepulchre of Lucius Verus 
and the Antonines, and of many of 
their successors down to the time of 
Septimius Severus. Antoninus Pius 
was buried here a.d. 161 ; Marcus 
Aurelius, 180; Commodus, 192; Sep- 
timius Severus, 211. It is a massive 
circular tower, 188 feet in diameter, 
built of solid masses of peperino, and 
standing on a square basement, each 
side of which is 253 ft. in length. Pro- 
copius, who saw it in the 6th century, 
before it was despoiled, is the oldest 
writer by whom it is described. His 
description still affords a better idea 
of the original structure than any 
conjectural restorations. " It is built," 
he says, "of Parian marble; the 
square blocks fit closely to each other 
without any cement. It has 4 equal 
sides, each a stone's-throw in length. 
In height it rises above the walls of 
the city. On the summit are statues 
of men and horses, of admirable work- 
manship, in Parian marble." He goes 
on to state that it had been converted 
into a fortress considerably before his 
time, but without injury to the decora- 
tions ; and he tells us, in a remarkable 
passage, that in the subsequent wars 
against the Goths the statues were torn 
from their pedestals by the besieged, 
and hurled down upon their assailants. 
The first fortress dates probably from 
the time of Honorius, a.d. 423. In the 
wars of Justinian we know that it was 
successively in the hands of the Goths 
and the Greeks, and that it at length 
passed into the possession of the 
Exarchs as the citadel of Rome. At 
the close of the 6th century, according 
to the Church tradition, while Gregory 
the Great was engaged in a procession 
to St. Peter's for the purpose of offer- 
ing up a solemn service to avert the 
pestilence which followed the inun- 
dation of 589, the Archangel Michael 
appeared to him in a vision standing 
on the summit of the fortress, in the act 
of sheathing his sword, to signify that 
the plague was stayed. In commemo- 
ration of this event the pope erected a 
chapel on the summit, which was sub- 
sequently superseded by a statue of the 
archangel. The name of St. Angelo 
was of course derived from this cir- 



cumstance, but it was not applied for 
many centuries after the event. In 
the 10th century the mausoleum was 
the fortress of Marozia, and the scene 
of many of those events which have 
made her name and that of her mother 
Theodora so disreputably celebrated in 
the history of the period. John XII., 
the grandson of the latter, about a.d. 
960, was the first pope who occupied it 
as a place of military strength. In 985 
it was seized by Crescenzio Nomentano, 
the consul, who increased the fortifica- 
tions to defend himself against the 
emperor Otho III., who had marched 
an army into Rome in defence of the 
pope. From this usurper it acquired 
the name of the Castello di Crescen- 
zio, under which it is described by 
several old writers. The history of 
the fortress from this time would be 
little less than an epitome of the 
history of Rome through the troubles 
of the middle ages. It will be suf* 
cient to mention that in the 11th and 
12th centuries it was held by the 
Orsinis. It is supposed to have been 
reduced to its present form in 1378, 
when it was occupied by the French 
cardinals who opposed the election of 
Urban VI. Boniface IX. repaired the 
fortress, and Alexander VI. about 
the year 1500 raised the tower, and 
strengthened the base by erecting the 
bulwark of travertine between it 
and the bridge ; he completed the co- 
vered gallery from the castle to the 
Vatican, begun by John XXIII. on 
the foundations of the Leonine walls. 
Urban VIIL, a.d. 1644, added a 
roof to this gallery, constructed the 
immense outworks of the fortress from 
the designs of Bernini, and com- 
pleted the fortifications by furnish- 
ing them with cannon cast out of the 
bronze stripped from the roof of the 
Pantheon. The ancient portion of the 
building, as we now see it, may easily 
be distinguished from these additions 
of the popes. All the upper part is 
modem. The ancient basement was 
laid open on one side in 1825, and 
found to consist of peperino mixed 
with brickwork. About the same time 
excavations were commenced in the 
interior, which were attended with 
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Tery intereBting results. It was ascer- 
tained that the immense mass con- 
tained two small sepulchral chambers 
in the centre, and that the ancient 
doorway was placed immediately op- 
posite the bridge. These chambers 
were approached by spiral passages or 
corridors. We may now descend, with 
the aid of torches, by these passages, 
to the original entrance. The pas- 
sages are 30 feet high and 11 feet 
wide; they are built of brick in the 
very best style, and still retain traces 
of tneir marble facing and some frag- 
ments of the white mosaic with which 
they were paved. They were lighted 
by two perpendicular pyramidal aper- 
tures, which serve to show the enor- 
mous thickness of the walls. The 
entrance is a massive and very lofty 
arch of travertine. Opposite the door- 
way is a niche which probably con- 
tained a statue, as the colossal head 
of Hadrian, now in the Vatican, was 
found here. The sepulchral chamber 
is lighted by two windows perforated 
in the thickness of the walls. The ex- 
cavations have Laid open a portion of 
the ancient level, and the lateral niches 
are seen by descending into the cells 
beneath the steps. The workmanship 
is of the best kind : the immense blocks 
are fitted with the utmost nicety, and 
yet the openings visible in the walls, 
and the nch ornaments discovered in 
the excavations, prove that they were 
covered with marble. Among the 
objects found at various times among 
the ruins may be mentioned the large 
granite sarcophagus and the bust of 
Hadrian in the Vatican ; the Barberini 
Faun, now at Munieh ; the Dancing 
Faun, in the Florence Galleiy; and 
the porphyry urn, removed by Inno- 
cent II. to the Lateran, for his own 
tomb. The sepulchral inscriptions of 
the Antonlnes existed until the time 
of Gregory XIII., by whom they were 
removed, and the marble on which 
they were engraved cut up to decorate 
his chapel in S. Peter's. In the modem 
part of the building, the saloon, painted 
in fresco by Pierino del Vaga, is almost 
^he only object worthy of particular 
'tice. From the summit of the castle 



the view is one of the very finest on 
this side of Rome — there is no point 
from which the gigantic mass of St. 
Peter's and the Vatican is seen to 
more advantage. The bronze statue 
of the archaBgel was cast by the 
Flemish sculptor Wenschefeld, for 
Benedict XIV. The celebrated gtran^ 
dola is no longer displayed from this 
castle at Easter, and at the feast of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, on the 28th and 
29th of June; it was the grandest ex- 
hibition of fireworks in the worid: 
since the French occupation of the 
Castle of St. Angelo it is exhilMted on 
the Monte Pincio. The strength of 
the castle as a military position is b^ 
no means remarkable ; and it is consi- 
dered by engineers to be quite inca- 
pable of defence against the improved 
system of modem warfare. It is neces- 
sary to obtain permission to see the 
interior of the castle : this is always 
very obligingly granted by the French 
commandant. 

Tomh of Phutiua, on the road to 
Tivoli, close to the Ponte Lucano. 
This picturesque ruin combines so 
happily with the bridge, that it has 
long been one of the favourite subjects 
of we landscape artists of all countries. 
It resembles the tomb of Ciecilia Me- 
tella, being a circular building con- 
stracted of large blocks of travertine. 
It had in front a portico, some of the 
pilasters of which still remain, with two 
inscriptions between them ; one to 
M. Plautius Silvanus, the tribune; the 
other to Titus Plautius Silvanus, 
who accompanied Claudius on his 
expedition to Britain. The battle- 
mented walls at the summit were 
added by Pius II., in the IStJi cen- 
tury, who converted the ruin into a 
fortress. 

Tomb of the Scipios, in a vineyard 
near the Porta S. Sebastiano, on the 
left of the Appian, perhaps the most an- 
cient and certainly one of the most 
interesting of all the tombs yet disco- 
vered. In 1616 an inscription on red 
tufa, now in the Barberini library, was 
discovered on this spot, bearing the 
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name of Lucius Scipio, son of Seipio Bar- 
batas, consul in a.u.c. 495, as founder 
of the temple of the Tempests, after his 
conquest or Corsica. At that time it was 
supposed that the tomb was situated 
on another part of the Appian, and 
Maffei and other antiquaries of the 
period did not hesitate to pronounce 
the inscription a forgery. In 17S0 
another inscription was dug up acci- 
dentally on the same spot, which left 
no doufot that the sepulchre of the 
illustrious family was not far distant 
Further excavations were commenced, 
and the tomb and its sarcophagi were 
brought to light, after having been 
undisturbed for upwards of one-and- 
twenty centuries. Several recesses or 
chambers were discovered, irregularly 
excavated in the tufa, with 6 sarco< 
phaj^ and numerous inscriptions. The 
ancient entrance was towards a cross 
road leading from the Appian to the Via 
Latina : it has a solid arch constructed 
of 11 blocks of peperino, resting on 
half-columns of the same material, and 
supporting a plain moulding. Upon 
this rests the base of a Doric column, 
indicating either a second story, or 
that it was surmounted by an entabla- 
ture. In one of the recesses was found 
the celebrated sarcophagus of pepe- 
rino, bearing the name of L. ocipio 
Barbatus, How in the Vatican. The 
chambers at present contain nothing 
beyond the copied inscriptions attached 
to the different recesses in the place of 
the originals, which have been trans- 
ferred to the Vatican, together with 
a laurelled bust, long supposed to be 
that of Ekmius. 

** The Scipios* tomb contains no ashes now ; 
The very sepulchres lie tenantless 
Of tbelr heroic dwellers." 

Childe Harold, 

In one part of the sepulchral excavations 
additions of brickwork maybe recognis- 
ed, with some works of a later period. 
The members of the Seipio family in- 
terred here, and of whom inscriptions 
have been found, were Lucins Seipio 
-Barbatus, and his son, who, being Con- 
sul, conquered Corsica ; of Aula Cor- 
nelia, wife of Gneua Seipio Hispanis ; of 
a son of Sc. Africanus ; of Lucius Coi^ 



nelins, son of So, Asiaticus ; of Cor- 
nelius Seipio Hispanis; and of his son 
Lucius Cornelius. Several inscriptions 
bearing the names of persons of the 
families of the Comelii, Cossi, and Len- 
tuli have also been discovered, and are 
considered to have been placed here 
when the fsmily of the Scipios became 
extinct. It must not be forgotten that 
Seipio Africanus was buried at Inter- 
num, where he died; but we know 
from Livy that his statue, with those of 
Lucius Seipio and the poet Ennius, 
were placed in A*ont or the £unily 
sepulchre at Borne. 

Tornb of the ServiUi, on the Appian, 
about a mile beyond the tomb of 
Csecilia Metella. It was discovered 
and restored by Canova in 1808. The 
foUowinff is the inscription which 
identified the^ tomb with . this illus- 
trious republican family : — M. ser- 

▼IUY8 . QVABTVS • DE • 8VA. PECVNIA . 

FBcrr. 

Tombs on the Appian,— As the prin- 
cipal monuments on the Via Appia will 
be described in our Section of Excur- 
sions about Rome, we shall only no- 
tice those near the gates. Of aU the 
approaches to Rome, the Via Appia was 
the most remarkable for the number and 
magnificence of the sepulchral monu- 
ments which lined the road, like those 
which we see in the Street of the 
Tombs at Pompeii. Many of these are 
now mere masses of brickwork, which 
have defied the ingenuity of the Roman 
antiquaries. They are consequently 
without names, and, as they all bear 
a strong general resemblance, it will 
be unnecessary to give a particular 
description of each ruin. The most 
important tombs upon the Appian, re- 
corded by the ancient writers, were 
those of the Scipios, the MeteUi, ^e 
Servilii, and Calatinus. In his Tus- 
culan Disputations, Cicero alludes to 
them in thefollowingpassage: — "When 
you go out of the Porta Capena, and 
see the tombs of Calatinus, the Scipios, 
the Servilii, and the Metelli, can 
you consider their inmates unhappy ?" 
The only one of the four yet dis- 
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covered with any degree of certainty 
is that of the Scipios. On each side of 
the road are several ruins of minor 
'tombs of which nothing is known, 
and no light probably will now be 
thrown upon them. There is one, how- 
ever, close to the classical stream, which 
still retains the name of the " brevis- 
simns Almo," which has been con- 
sidered the Tomb of Priacilla, the wife 
of Abascantius, which is known to 
have been situated on this road. It is 
mentioned by Statins in the following 
passage: — 

" Hie te, Sidonio velatam molUter ostro, 
Exbniiu coi^ax, nee enim ftmuuitia lAuta 
Clamoremque rop potait perferre, beato 
Composoit, PriadUa. toro." 

The hij^h ruin nearly opposite to the 
tomb of Priscilla is supposed to mark 
the site of the sepulchre of Geta. 
Opposite the ch. of Domine quo Vadis 
are the remains of another tomb, 
considered to be that of the Scipios 
before the real sepulchre was dis* 
covered. It is surmounted by a round 
tower of the middle ages. It appears 
to^ have been a circular building faced 
with travertine, and stands on a square 
basement. It had 12 niches for statues 
and a circular roof. About half a mile 
beyond the Porta San Sebastiano is 
a massive ruin called the Tomb of JTb- 
ratio; the mode of construction and 
the fragments of marble and orna- 
ments which have been found near it 
seem to show that it was an imperial 
work : indeed there is scarcely a ruin 
on this road to which the name of 
Horatia has not been applied. 

Columbaria, — On all the great roads 
of ancient Rome considerable numbers 
of these sepulchres have been found, 
narticularly on the Appian and Latin 
Ways. They bear so great a similarity 
to each other, that the description of 
one will, with few exceptions, apply 
to all. They were called Columbaria, 
from the rows of little niches, resem- 
bling the holes of a pigeon-house. 
These niches contained the oIUb, or 
ns, in which the ashes of the dead 
deposited. In some cases the 
i are found on the urns, but they 
lore generally met with in in- 



scriptions placed over the niches. 
These Columbaria, from thdr construe* 
tion, were capable of containing the 
remains of large numbers of persons : 
they were more generally set apart for 
the slaves and f reedmen, and were often 
erected near the tombs of their masters^ 
Many of the extensive Columbaria 
about Rome app«ir to owe their origin 
to speculators; in which places for 
urns were sold, as a certain number of 
square feet or metres of burying-ground 
are now-anlays at Kensal Green or 
Pere la Chaise. Such was evidently 
the origin of the numerous Columbaria 
recently laid open along the Via Appia 
and Via Latina, and beyond the tombs 
of the Scipios. 

It may not be irrelevant to our sub- 
ject to say a few words here on the mode 
of burial adopted by the Komans at dif- 
ferent periods. In early times, and 
until towards the 5th century of Rome* 
the bodies of almost all classes were 
buried entire. Soon after that period 
burning the remains of the dead became 
nearly general, although the great Pa- 
trician families still continued to follow 
the ancient mode of interment. During 
the first Csesars cremation was uni- 
versal, and continued to be so until 
the age of the Antonines, when the 
old system of burying the bodies entire 
was again introduced, and generally 
followed in the 3rd and 4th centuries 
of our era. It is to this latter period 
that are to be referred the man^ lar^e 
sepulchral urns to be met with m 
our museums. At a still later period 
coffins of terra cotta became common, 
especially in the 5th and 6th centuries. 
It is scarcelv necessary to add that the 
early Christians were interred in coffin- 
like urns, or in niches in the catacombs, 
but the bodies universally entire. 

Tomb in the Villa di Luzzano, about 
i mile beyond the Porta Pia, on the 
rt. of the gate. It consists of a square 
chamber of travertine ornamented with 
a cornice : it had three marble sarco- 
phagi covered with bas-reliefs of re- 
markable workmanship, and still con- 
taining skeletons, which have been 
placed in the Lateran Museum. Ad 
upper chamber, supposed to have been 
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circular, has entirely disappeared. The 
masonry of the existing fragment is 
of the best kind, but nothing has been 
discovered which will enable us to fix 
the date of its construction. 

The following are the Colurribana 
about Rome best worth visiting : — 

Columbarium called of the Slaves of Ari" 
gustus, on the Appian, beyond the ch. 
of Domine quo vadis, now partly con- 
cealed by the vineyard. It had 3 cham- 
bers, one of which contained 6 rows 
of niches for urns. Several inscrip- 
tions were found, but most of them, 
together with the sculptures and 
marbles, have been removed. 3 plates 
of this Columbarium have been pub- 
lished by Piranesi. This also appears 
to have been a burying-place in com- 
mon, so that there is no authority 
for the name given to it, 

Colwnharium of the Liberti ofLivia, also 
situated on the Via Appia, immedi- 
ately beyond the latter, on the 1. hand, 
in the Benci vineyard. It was disco- 
vered in 1726, and was justly consi- 
dered by the antiquaries as a valuable 
relic ; but it has been recently de- 
stroyed, and no trace of the building 
now exists. It is well known by the 
works of Gori and Piranesi ; the latter 
published upwards of 300 inscriptions 
found among the ruins, most of which 
may now be seen in the Vatican and 
Capitoline museums. 

' Columbaria ^ the Vigna Codini, on 
the Appian Way, immediately beyond 
the garden in which the tomb or the 
Soipios is situated. These Columbaria, 
of which two are very well preserved, 
contain the cinerary urns chiefly of 
persons attached to the family of the 
Csesars. That most anciently dis- 
covered consists of a large square 
ckaml^er, with a massive pier in the 
centre, supporting the roof, and pierced 
throughout with pigeon-holes for re- 
ceiving urns. An ancient flight of 
-steps leads from the door above into 
ihe bottom of the Columbarium. 
Some of the inscriptions are curious. 
There are paintings of birds and ani- 
mals on the walls. 



In another well-preserved Colum- 
barium, a few yards distant, called 
improperly that of the Liberti of 
Pompey, discovered 4 years ago, are 
several inscriptions to persons attached 
to the household of the family of the 
Caesars, as Medicus, Ohstetrix^ Argen- 
tortus, Cimbalista, and of a certain 
Hymnus, the librarian of the Latin 
Library in the Portico of Octavia. On 
the floor are 2 rows of smaller urns 
belonging to the members of a musical 
confraternity or club. A third Colum- 
barium, but nearer the road, was dis- 
covered in 18.53. It contains several 
ollee and some urns containing ske- 
letons evidently deposited here at a 
later period. One of the inscriptions, 
to a certain Sotericus, a servant or em- 
ploy^ in the library of the Portico of 
Octavia, is interesting. There are others 
of persons belonging to the library of 
the Temple of Apollo, on the Palatine. 

The triangular space comprised be- 
tween the Via Appia and Via Latina, 
and the more modem city wall of Au- 
relian, appears to have been occupied by 
Columbaria. That called the C. of 
Campana, from its excavator, near the 
Porta Latina, contains several well- 
preserved inscriptions of the time of 
the first Cssars. The key of this co- 
lumbarium is kept at the ch. of San 
Giovanni Evangelista dose by. 

Columbarium of Lucius ArruntiuSf &c, 
— Between the Porta Maggiore and 
the temple of Minerva Medica are 
two Columbaria situated one on each 
side of the road which follows the di- 
rection of the ancient Via Prsenestina. 
That on the 1. hand was constructed 
(a.d. 6) by L. Arruntius, the consul, 
to receive the ashes of his freedmen 
and slaves, as we learn by an in- 
scription found over the entrance 
in 1736. It has 2 small subterra- 
nean chambers with cinerary urns. 
The other is supposed to have be- 
longed to difierent plebeian families : it 
consists of a single chamber, decorated 
with stucco ornaments on the walls^ 
and a painted ceiling. It has been 
preserved entire, and the urns and the 

1 inscriptions may still be seen in their 
original positions. 
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ColumhaHvm in the Villa Pamfili- 
Doria. — A very interesting and exten- 
sive series of sepulchral chambers were 
discovered a few years back in the 
grounds of this villa. In one of them 
are some ancient paintings of the story 
of Niobe and her children, of Hercules 
and Prometheus, &c. Of several since 
filled up, tiie inscriptions found in 
them have been collected and pre- 
served. Several tombs, marking the 
line of the Via Aurelia, were found 
near this Columbarium, and in the 
grounds of the neighbouring Villa 
Corsini, but they are now filled up. 



§ 64. Aqueducts. 

No monuments of ancient Rome are 
at once more picturesque and stupen- 
dous than the Aqueducts, and many tra- 
vellers are more impressed with the 
grandeur of their gigantic arches, be- 
striding the desolate plain of the Cam- 
pigna, than with anv ruins witiiin 
Rome itself. The following are the 
principal ancient aqueducts, arranged 
in their chronological order. With 
the exception of the first, some vestiges 
of all of them still remain. 

1. Aqua Appia, the oldest aqueduct 
of Rome> constructed by Appius Clau- 
dius CsBCus, B.C. 311, after the com- 
pletion of his Appian Way. It had its 
source near Pidestrina, and entered 
Rome near the Porta S. Lorenzo (Ti- 
burtina)» from which it was carried 
""long the Ceelian and Avertine as &r 



as the Porta Trigemina, and was en- 
tirely subterranean, except a small 
portion near the Porta Capena. Its 
waters were distributed over the oldest 
quarters of the city, and in the Trans- 
tiberine region. No traces of it are 
now visible. 

2. Anio Vetus, constructed by Man- 
lius Curius Dentatus, b.c. 272. It 
had its source near Augusta, in the 
valley of the Anio, 20 m. beyond Ti- 
voli, and pursued a course of 43 m. to 
the walls of Rome: only 221 paces 
were above ground. The only frag- 
ment now visible is this very portion 
near the Porta Maggiore. 

3. Aqua Marcia, constructed by Q. 
Marcius Rex, the prsetor, b.c. 145. 
Its source was near the 36th m. on 
the Via Valeria. It was subterranean 
except the last 6 m. This portion is 
that magnificent line of arches near the 
roads to Frascati and Albano, which 
still forms so grand a feature in the 
Campagna; but there are strong rea- 
sons for believing that a great portion 
of the existing aqueduct belongs to the 
time of Augustus. The arches now 
standing are built of peperino. Near 
the Arco Furbo, on the road to Frascati, 
this aqueduct is crossed by the Clau- 
dian, which runs parallel to it in some 
places. The specus or channel may 
be seen in the ruined fragment near 
the Porta Maggiore. 

4. Aqua Tepula, eonstructed by 
Cneius Servilius Ceepio, and L. Cassius 
Longlnus, b.c« 126. It had its source 
near the 10th m. on the Via Latina, and 
was carried into Rome over the Marcian 
arches. The specus may be seen at 
the Porta S. Lorenzo, between those of 
the Aforcian and the Julian. 

5. Aqua Jtjiiia, constructed by Angus* 
tus, B.C. 34, and so called in honour of 
Julius Ceesar. Its source was 2 m. 
beyond that of the Tepulan, and the 
water was conveyed in a channel con- 
structed above that aqueduct, and con- 
sequently upon the Marcian arches. 
The specus may also be seen in the 
city wall, outside and on the 1, of the 
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Porta Maggiore, from whence it passed 
to the Porta S. Lorenzo, on which is 
the inscription of the time of Augustus. 



I 



6. Aqua Ftr^o, constructed by Agrip- 
a, B.C. 26, for the use of his baths, 
t derives its name from the tradition 

that its source was pointed out by a 
young virgin to some soldiers of Agrip- 
pa. This source may still be seen 
near the Torre Salona, between the 7th 
and 8th m. on the Via CoUatina. Its 
course is subterranean, with the excep- 
tion of about 7000 paces. It was re- 
stored by Nicholas Y ., under the name 
of the Jjoqua Vergme, and is still in use. 
Its water is the best in Rome, and 
supplies 13 fountains, including the 
Fontana di Trevi, those of the Piazza 
Navona, of the Piazza Famese, and 
of the Barcaccia of the Piazza di 
Spagna. A portion of the aqueduct 
which conveyed the Aqua Vir^ from 
the Pincian to the Campus Martins may 
be seen in the house No. 12 of the Via 
del Nazzareno before it reaches the 
Fontana di Trevi. The arches and 
piers are completely buried in the 
ground, but on the face of the aqtieduct 
is an interesting inscription stating that 
they were repaired by Tiberius after 
having been mutilated (DisTaaBATos) 
by Claudius. It is probable that 
the line of the aqueduct here crossed 
a public thorough&re. 

7. Aqua Alsietina, constructed by 
Augustus on the rt. bank of the 
Tiber, for the use of his Naumachia. 
It was afterwards restored by Trajan, 
who introduced a new stream collected 
from sundry sources along the hills on 
the W. side of the Lake of Bracciano, 
the ancient sources of the Augustan 
aqueduct being round the smaller, La- 
cus Alsietinus, the Lago di Martigna- 
no, W. of Baccano. It was about 22 
m. long. It was again restored by the 
popes, and especially by Paul V., and 
now enters the Trastevere, under the 
name of the Acqua Pooh, It supplies 
the fountains in the j>iaaza of St. Peter's, 
the Fontana Paolina, and turns nu- 
merous flour-mills on the declivity of 
the Janicule, also one of its principal 
uses in andent times. 



8. Aqua Claiidia, commenced by Ca- 
ligula, A.D. 36, continued and finished 
by the emperor Claudius, a.d. 50. Its 
source was at the 38th m. on the Via 
Sublacensis. It pursued a course of more 
than 46 m. in length. For about 36 m. 
it was subterranean, and for the remain- 
ing 10 m. it was carried over arches. 
Or this magnificent work, a line of 
arches no less than 6 m. in length still 
bestrides the Campagna, forming the 

?randest ruin beyond the walls of Rome, 
t was repaired by Septimius Severus 
and by Caracalla. Sixtus V. availed 
himself of its arches in constructing his 
aqueduct of the Acqua Felice j which has 
its source near the Osteria de' Pantani, 
on the road to P&lestrina, and sup- 
plies the Fontana de' Termini, near 
the Baths of Diocletian, the Tritone in 
the Piazza Barberini, the fountain of 
Monte Cavallo, and 24 others in differ- 
ent parts of the city. 

9. Anio Novus, also erected by Clau- 
dius. Its source was of all the waters 
brought to Rome the most distant, being 
beyond the 49th m. on the Via Subla- 
censis, beyond that of the Claudian. 
It was the longest of all the aqueducts, 
no less than 62 m., of which 48 were 
underground. The specus may still 
be seen above that of the Claudian over 
the arches of the Porta Maggiore. 

From what precedes it will be seen 
that, although there are few modem 
cities better supplied with water Uian 
Rome, out of the 9 aqueducts on 
the 1. bank of the Tiber, only one is 
still in use, the Aqua Virpo. The 
great supply was on this side, from 
sources in the upper valley of the 
Anio; but as all these, even to the 
present day, contain a large quantity 
of calcareous matter in solution, it 
is probable the aqueducts became 
choked up with travertine concretions 
and rendered useless. This was cer- 
tainly the case with the Anio Novus 
and Claudian, as we see at the Villa 
Braschi near Tivoli. The soil from 
which the modern fountains of Rome 
are supplied being in volcanic districts, 
the water is excellent and salubrious, 
and unattended with detriment to the 
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aqueducts which convey it. Such are I 
the Acque Vergine, Felice, and Paolina. I 
The whole of the aqueducts that 
enter Rome on the 1. bank of the Tiber 
do so nearly at the same leyel, and 
in the space comprised between the 
Porta Tiburtina (St. Lorenzo) andTorta 
Prsenestina (Maggiore), the highest 
point on this side of Rome, and which 
has been found to be about 158 ft. 
above the sea, and consequently above 
the level of the Cselian, Capitohne, and 
Quirinal, which rendered the distribu- 
tion of their waters over the whole of 
the ancient city possible. 



The level of the centre of the 
specus of the Anio Novus, 
over the Porta Maggiore* 
above the floor of the gate, 
is • • • 

Of the Claudian . • • . 

And at the Porta. S. Lorenzo 

of the A. Marcia . • . . 

Tepula]. . • . 

Julia '• . • « 
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§ 65. Miscellaneous. 

Turpeian Hock.—On the southern 
summit of the Capitoline hill, which 
faces the Tiber and the Palatine and is 
now called the Monte Caprino, some 
antiquaries place this celebrated rock. 
It is surrounded and covered with mean 
buildings, and the soil has accumulated 
in considerable quantities at the base ; 
but enough remains to mark 

«< the steep 
Tarpeian, fittest goal of Treason's race. 
The promontory whence the Traitor's leap 
Cured all ambition." Childe Harold. 



There are two precipices, however, 
which enjoy this celebrated name. 
If we enter from the Piazza deir Ara 
Coeli, by the Via di Tor di Specchi, 
the first lane on the 1. will bring us 
to a court-yard, from which one front of 
the precipice may be seen, beneath the 
Palazzo Cafihrelli, and some massive 
substructions of ancient Roman edifices. 
On the other side of the hill, towards 
the Palatine and the river, in a garden 
on the Monte Caprino, we may look 
down on another abrupt precipice which 
cannot be much less than 70 feet in 
height. Both consist of a mass of red 
volcanic tufa, belonging to the most 
ancient igneous productions of the La- 
tian volcanoes. The latter is the cliff 
shown to strangers as the Rupe Tar- 
peia ; and as we know that criminals 
were precipitated from that part of 
the Capitoline which was nearest to 
the Tiber, there would seem to be 
better reason for regarding it as the 
** Traitor's Leap." 

Mamertine Prisons^ on the declivity 
of the Capitoline, near the arch of 
Septimius Severus. This celebrated 
state prison is one of the few existing 
works of the kingly period : it is built, 
like the Cloaca Maxima, in the most 
massive style of Etruscan architect 
ture. It was begun, as we learn from 
Livy, by Ancus Martins, and enlarged 
by Servius Tullius, from whom it took 
the name of Tullian. The upper cell 
is far below the level of the surround- 
ing soil, and additional chambers 
might probably be discovered by ex- 
cavations under the hilL Livy men- 
tions the prisons of Servius Tullius 
in the following interesting passage 
(lib. i. cap. 33) : — " Career ad terrorem 
inarescentis audacits, media urbe, immi- 
nens Foro, csdificatur" In another 
passage, in his 34th book, describing 
the punishment of Quintus Pleminiua, 
he says, ** In inferiorem demissus car- 
oerem est, necatusque.*' The first of 
these remarkable passages at once sets 
at rest all question as to the locality, 
and the latter distinctly points to the 
lower of the 2 prisons which are still 
visible. If any other evidence were 
required, it is supplied by Sallust; 
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and we think that it is hardly possible 
to imagine any ancient description 
more appliclable than that in which 
the historian relates the circumstances 
attending the fate of the accomplices 
of Catiline: — "In the prison called 
the Tullian," he says, "there is a 
place about 10 feet deep, when you 
have descended a little to the 1. : it 
is surrounded on the sides by walls, 
and is closed above by a vaulted roof 
of stone. The appearance of it, from 
the filth, the darkness, and the smell, 
is terrific." To these interesting facts 
we will simply add, what will no 
doubt occur to the stranger on first 
entering the chambers, that the pecu- 
liarities of their construction prove an 
Etruscan origin, and supply us with 
the strongest argument in favour of 
their very high antiquity. The prison 
consists of 2 chambers, evidently ex- 
cavated in the tufa rock, and placed 
one over the other. They are situated 
some feet beneath the ch. of S. Giu- 
seppe dei Falegnami. A flight of 28 
steps conducts us to the upper cham- 
ber, into which a modem door has 
been opened for the accommodation of 
the devotees, who are attracted by the 
Church tradition which has ^ven pecu- 
liar sanctity to the spot. This chamber 
is about 16 feet high, 30 feet in length, 
and 22 in breadth ; and is constructed 
with large solid masses of peperino, 
without cement. This is considered the 
most ancient portion of the prison, and 
the original construction of Ancus Mar* 
tins. The lower cell, called the Tul- 
lian prison, forms nearly two-thirds of 
a hollow globe 20 ft. in diameter. It is 
constructed, like the upper chamber, of 
large masses of peperino, arranged in 
4 courses of approaching stones, not 
on the principle of an arch, but ex- 
tending horizontally to a centre, as in 
some of the tombs at Tarquinii. On 
examining the stones which form the 
roof of this lower chamber, it will be 
seen that they are held together by 
strong cramps of iron. In the centre 
of the vault formed by these hori- 
zontal stones is a circular aperture, 
through which it is supposed the pri- 
soners were lowered into it. It is 
hardly possible to imagine a more hor- 



rible dungeon. Admitting that these are 
the Mamertine prisons, it must have 
been in this cell that Jugurtha was 
starved to death ; that the accomplices 
of Catiline were strangled by order of 
Cicero ; and that Sejanus, the minister 
of Tiberius, was executed. It appears 
that the Mamertine prisons were ex- 
clusively reserved for state criminals, 
which will meet the argument advanced 
by some of the older antiquaries, who 
considered their small size insufficient 
for the requirements of the population. 
The well-known passage of Juvenal, 
referring to those happy times under 
the kings and tribunes when one 
place of confinement was sufficient 
for all the criminals of Bome, is 
considered to allude distinctly to this 
prison : — 

*' Felices proavorum atavos, felida dicas 
Seecula, qnt quondam sub Begibus atqne Tri- 

bunls 
Yidcrunt uno contentam carcere Romam." 

Sat. UL 

We know from Livy that Appius 
Claudius, the decemvir, constructed a 
prison for jplebeian offenders; and 
other authorities might be adduced 
which strengthen the belief that the 
Mamertine prisons were peculiarly 
set apart for political criminals, and 
were consequently not disqualified by 
their size for the necessities of the 
state. The following inscription on 
the frieze, c. vibivs . c. f. rvfinvs 

M. C00CEIV8 . NERVA . 008 . EX. 8. C, 

records the names of the 2 consuls by 
whom the prison is supposed to have 
been repaired, a.d. 22. The Scalee Ge- 
moniee. from which the bodies of exe- 
cuted criminals were exposed to the 
people, were in firont of the prison, 
towards the Forum, below this inscrip- 
tion. The Church tradition has con- 
secrated this prison as the place in 
which St. Peter was confined by order 
of Nero. The pillar to which he was 
bound is shown, together with the 
fountain which miraculously sprang 
up to enable him to baptize his gaolers. 
Processus and Martinianus ; although 
it is mentioned by Plutarch in the ex- 
clamation of Jugurtha when thrown 
into the prison. The upper chamber 
is fitted up as an oratory, dedicated to 

£ 
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the Apostle. The ch. abore it, dedicated 
to S. Giaseppe de' Falegnami, the pa- 
tron of the nomaa joiners, was built in 
1539. 

Cloaca Maxima, a snbterranean canal, 
extending throiigh the Velabmm to the 
river, well known as the opening of the 
great common sewer of ancient Rome 
into the Tiber. This stnpendous work 
is a lasting memorial of early Roman 
architecture. It is still as firm as wh^i 
its foundations were first laid, and is one 
of the very few monuments of Rome 
whose antiquity has never been assailed 
by the disputes and scepticism of an- 
tiquaries. It was built by Tarquinius 
Prisons, the 5th king of Rome, 150 
years after the foundation of the city, 
for the purpose of draining the marshy 
ground between the Palatine and the 
Oapitoline hdills. liyy records the 
fact in the following passage : — 
" Infitna uHns loca circa Forum, ttlias' 
que interjectas coUtbus convalles, quia ex 
plams loots hand facile eoehebant aqttas, 
cloacis e fagUgio «i Tiberim ductis skv 
cat."— Lib. i., c. 38. Strabo sars 
that a waggon laden with hay might 
have passed through the cloaca in 
some places ; and Dionysius describes 
it as one of ^le most striking eri* 
deuces of the greatness of the Romans. 
Pliny- speaks of it with admiration, 
and expresses suiprise that it had 
lasted for 700 years, unaffected by 
earthquakes, by the inundations of tl^ 
'Hber, by the masses which had rolled 
into its channel, and by the weight of 
ruins which had ^len over it. 24 c^- 
turies have now passed over since its 
foundation, and this noble structure 
of the Roman kings still serves for 
its original purpose. There are 
no other remains of ancient Rome 
which present so many elements of 
durability, and promise so much to 
excite the admiration of posterity for 
an equal lapse of centuries. The arch- 
way where it opens on the T^ber is 
composed of 3 concentric courses, 
placed one over the other, and formed 
of immense blocks of that variety of 
peperino called gabina, put together 
without cement. The borings of Le- 
notte give this archway a height of at 



least 12 feet where it enters the Tiber ; 
but the surfieuie of the river rarely 
sinks more than 4 feet below the key- 
stone. The interior of the ohannel is 
oonstnicted of red volcanic tufa, simi- 
lar to that of the TVrp^n rock, and of 
the Monte Verde. Many of the blocks 
are more than 5 feet in length, uid 
nearly 3 feet in thiokness. The length 
of the cloaca, from opposite the ch. of 
St. Giorgio in Velabro to the Tiber, is 
600 feet; it forms two bends, passes 
before the facade of the ch. of Sta. 
Maria in Cosmedin, and nearly under 
(a little to the rt of) the round Temple 
of Mater Matnta (Vesta). Aecordmg 
to Ab^en, the engineer had provided 
for the cleansing of the channel, 1st, 
by a oonsidetab^ fidl; 2ndly, by the 
oblique angle of CKP at which it enters 
the Tiber; and Srdly, by the gradual 
oontraction of the dianieter from IS 
to 10| feet In consequence of the rise 
in the level of the bed of the Tiber, 
this channel has been choked up to at 
least 2-5ths of its original height. 
The part which mav 1^ most con- 
veniently examined is near the arch 
of Janus, following a narrow alley 
opposite the ch. of S. Giorgio in 
Velabro ; from this pwnt the channel 
is entire throughout its course to the 
river, into which it opens at a short 
distance below the Ponte Rotto. Close 
to its extremity, in the Velabmm, is 
a bright clear spring, called the Aoqua 
Argentma, still held in repute by the 
lower orders as a specific in certain 
maladies : it is considered by some an- 
tiquaries as one of the sources of the 
Lake of Jutuma, and as the precise 
spot where Castor and Pollux were 
seen watering their horses after the 
battle of the Lake Regillus. Higher 
up is a more copious one, issuing 
from beneath an arch of brickwork : it 
is used as a wasfaing-plaoe by the 
modem Romans. 

Quay called the Puldkntm Littva, — 
At the mouth of the Cloaca Maxima 
we may trace the commencement of a 
line of^ wall, built of large blocks of 
travertine, which evidently formed a 
quav or embankment on tiie I. b^nk 
of the Tiber. Its constmction would 
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seem to refer it to the period of the 
kings, and it may possibly be identified 
with the »mXn umrnf or the ** pulchrum 
littufl/' mentioned by Plutarch in his 
des<»ription of the house of Romulus. 
A roaa led from this quay to the foot 
of the Palatine. 

Agger of S^rviua TuUius, — In the 
grounds of the Villa Barberini near 
Sie Porta Pia, among the ruins of the 
house of Sallust, are vestiges of this 
celebrated rampart, which may be 
traced along the Villa Negroni, behind 
the Baths of Dioeletian, betveen the 
Vigna Mandosia and the arch of Gal- 
lienns, and in different parts of its 
north-eastern eireuit. The most per- 
fect fragment is that in the gardens of 
the Villa Negroni, nov Massimi. At 
this angle of the Servian circumvallar 
tion the Agger is said to have been 
50 feet brc^ and a mile in length ; the 
ditch which protected it was 100 feet 
wide and 30 feet deep ; they have sub- 
sequently had imperial constructions 
placed on them, or rather outside the 
wall. A fine portion of the walls of 
Servius Tullius has been receotly dis-» 
covered in the Vigna of the CoUegio 
Romano on the S. side of the Aven- 
tine, not far from the ch. of Sta. Prisca, 
composed of larcre quadrilateral blocks 
of tufa quarried near the spot; these 
blocks are liuld alternately long and 
cross ways, as in Etruscan construc- 
ti<ms ; and another fragment at the 
foot of the Aventine, below the di. of 
Sta. Sabina, the continuation of the 
Servian wall towards the Porta Trige- 
mina. 

Campus 8celeratu8, — Near the point 
where the Strada di Porta Pia is in- 
tersected by the Via del Maccao stood 
l^e Porta Collina of the walls of Ser- 
vius Tullius; outside which, in the 
space between it and the Aurelian wall, 
antiquaries place the Campus Scele- 
satBS, the spot where the vestal virgins 
who had broken their vows were buried 
alive, like the nuns in the middle ages. 

ffouM and Gctrdena of Sallust, — The 
gardens of the Vigna Barberini. enclose 
a great number of very interesting ob- 



jects. Besides the Agoer of Servius 
Tullius, we find there the ruins of the 
Temple of Venus Kiycina^ the Circus 
Apollinaris, and the vesUges of the 
luxurious palace of the historian Sal- 
lust, tlie favourite retreat of Nero, 
Nerva, Aurelian, and other emperors. 
It was destroyed by ALarie, and little 
now remains but traces of founda- 
tions. Extensive ruins, belonging pro- 
bably to the carceres of the Circus, 
exist in the neighbouring villa Ri- 
gnano-Massimi. 

Portico of Octavia^ built by Augustus 
on the site of that erected by Quintus 
Metellus, and near the theatre of Mar- 
cellus, as a place to which the spec- 
tators mifl^t retire for shelter in case 
of rain. Of all the edifices of ancient 
Rome, the architectural disposition of 
none is better known, a considerable 
portion of the plan of it and of the tem- 
ples it included being laid down on the 
general one of Uie ancient city pre- 
served in the Capitdline Museum. 
It appears to have formed a pa- 
rallelogram, surrounded by a double 
arcade, supported by 270 columns, 
enclosing an open space, in the centre 
of which stood the 2 temples of 
Jupiter and Juno, erected by the 
Greek architects Batracus and Sau- 
rus. The ruins which now remain, 
situated in the modem fish-market, the 
Pescheria, one of the filthiest quarters 
in Rome, formed the entrance to tiie 
p<»rtico. This vestibule had 2 fronts, 
each adorned with 4 fluted columns 
and 2 pilasters of white marble of the 
Corintnian order, supporting an enta- 
blature and pediment. The portico 
was destroyed, by fire in the rei^n of 
Titus, and was restored by Septimius 
Severus and Caracalla. Two columns 
of the fragment now remaining disap- 
peared in tiiis fire, and the restorations 
of Septimius Severus ma^ easily be re- 
cognised in the large brick arch con- 
structed to supply their place, as a sup- 
port to the entablature. The 2 pillars 
and pilasters in the front, and the 2 
pillars and 1 pilaster in the inner row, 
towards the portico, are sufficient to 
prove the magnificence of the original 
building: the style of the existing 
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rain is grand and simple, and the 
proportions and details are in eTeiy 
respect irorihy of the Angostan a^. 
On the architrave is an inscriptioo 
recording the restorations of S^timias 
Sevenis and Garacalla. The portico is 
celebrated bv the ancient writers for its 
Greek and Latin libraries and its yalu- 
able collections of statuary and faint- 
ing, among which were the Cnpid of 
PraxiteU^B, a Venus by Phidias, an 
iEsculapios and a Diana by Praxiteles, 
&c. Most of these doubtless perished 
in the fire ; but the group of Mars and 
Cnpid, in the Villa Ludovisi, is said to 
have been discovered within the pre- 
cincts of the portico. Santo Bartoli 
tells us that the Venus de' Medici was 
also found here, in opposition to those 
writers who state that it was discoyered 
among the ruins of Hadrian's yilla near 
Tiyoli. In the house No. 12 in the Via 
dellaTribuna di S. Maria in Campitelli 
are 3 columns and a portion of the Cella 
of the Temple of Jupiter, which stood, 
as we have seen, in the area of the 
portico. 

Vivarium and Spoliarium, — At the base 
of the CsDlian hill, extending from 
below the Passionist CJonvent of S. Gio- 
vanni e Paolo to the Coliseum, are some 
extensive ruins, which are consider- 
ed to belong to the ancient Vivarium, 
the place in which the wild beasts 
were kept before they were turned 
into the arena. Below the convent 
they consist of 8 immense arches of 
blocks of travertine : there are 2 stories, 
the lower is now interred. The older 
antiquaries save them the name of 
Curia Hostilia, but their position and 
arrangement sufficiently justify their 
modern name; more recent authors, 
however, suppose that these arches 
were destined to support the area in 
which was placed the Temple of Clau- 
dius, now occupied by the garden and 
grounds of the convent. Beneath are 
some subterranean caverns, excavated 
' ~ the tufa as quarries in ancient times, 
ih still retain marks of the tools. 

vtorian Cnmpf built by Sejanus, 

linister of Tiberius, outside the 

of Servius Tullius. It is now 



occupied by the Villa Macao, the ex- 
tensive vineyard of the Jesuits, situ- 
ated at a short distance behind the 
Baths of Diodetian. The camp was 
dismantled by Constantine, and 3 
sides of the enclosure were included 
b^ Aorelian in his new walL To this 
circnmstanoe we are indebted for the 
preservatioii of the exact form of this 
celebrated camp, memorable as the 
scene of the prin<»pal revolutions 
which occurred during the first 3 cen- 
turies of the Christian era. The vine- 
yard no doubt conceals much of the 
ancient foundations ; but considerable 
renmins of the corridors are still visi- 
ble, retaining in some places their 
stucco and even their paintings. Se- 
veral inscriptions have been found 
from time to time, confirming the his- 
tory of the locality. The circuit of 
the 3 sides, which now forms a qua- 
drangular projection in the city walls, 
is stated to be 5400 feet A part of 
the southern side has been roughly re- 
built with large and irregular stones, 
supposed to be the work of Belisarius. 
There is a gold coin of Claudius, on 
which this camp is represented. 

Meservoir or NymphoBum, called the 
Trophies of Maritu, a picturesque ruin 
at the head of the Via Maggiore, so 
called from the trophies on the balus- 
trade in front of the Capitol which 
were found here^ There is no longer 
any doubt that the name of Manus 
has been erroneously applied both 
to the trophies themselves and to 
this ruin. Winckelmann regards the 
sculpture of the trophies as clearly 
indicating the age of Domitian; and 
more recent writers have referred 
them and the building before us to an 
age as late as Alexander Severus 
Excavations made a few years back 
by the French Academy fully con- 
firmed the opinion of Firanesi, that 
this ruin was either a reservoir for the 
waters of one of the aqueducts, or a 
fountain. Piranesi found by measure- 
ment that the building must have 
served as the reservoir of the Aqua 
Julia, which was conveyed from the 
Porta S. Lorenzo by an aqueduct, of 
which 6 arches are still standing. Fa- 
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bretti considered that it must have 
served likewise as the emissary of the 
Claudian a(][aeduct, whose waters were 
brought to It from the Porta Mag^ore. 
Nibby refers the building to Septmiius 
Severus, who restored the aqueducts, 
but agrees with the other authorities 
in considering it a reservoir. From 
the works of art which have been 
found in the vicinity, the monument 
appears to have been richly orna- 
mented. 

Fountain of Egeria, placed by the 
Roman antiquaries, widiout regard to 
classical authority, in the valley of the 
Almo, now callea the Valle CafParelli, 
about a mile from the Porta di San Se- 
bastiano, and immediately under the 
so-called Temple of Bacchus, about 
midway between the modem high 
road to Naples and the Via Appia. It 
is a mere vaulted chamber with niches, 
hollowed out of a steep bank, and built 
chiefly of reticulated brickwork, which 
appears from its construction to be not 
older than the reign of Vespasian. 
It has 3 niches in the sides, and a 
large one at the extremity, contain- 
ing a recumbent male statue much 
mutilated, but supposed to be a 
river god. The great interest of the 
spot is derived from the tradition that 
it represents the grove and sacred 
fountain where Numa held his nightly 
consultations with the nymph, and 
which he dedicated to the Muses in 
order that they might there hold 
counsel with E^eria. The authority 
for this tradition is the following 
passage from livy (lib. i. 21) : — 

" Lucus erat qnem medium ex opaco specu 
fons peremii rigabat aquft : quo quia se persaepe 
Numa sine arbitris, velut ad coDgressum dece, 
inferebat, Camcenis earn lucum sacraTlt ; quod 
earum ibi oonailia cum coi^uge sua E^ria 
easent." 

The older antiquaries implicitly be- 
lieved the tradition, and a few years 
since the Romans still repaired to the 

frotto on the first Sunday in May to 
rink the water, which they considered 
to possess peculiar virtues. For nearly 
3 centuries the name prevailed almost 
without contradiction ; but since the 
recent excavations it has been gene- 



rally admitted that, even if the valley 
of the Almo were the Egeriau valley 
described by Juvenal, the grotto is 
merely one of several similar cells for- 
merly existing in it, and that it has 
been converted either into a nympheum 
or a bath. The discovery of small 
reservoirs around the spot, the re- 
mains of conduits still traceable within 
the chamber, and the copious supply of 
water which continually oozes through 
the building, give great weight to this 
opinion. Perhaps the true explanation 
of the poetical legend is that expressed 
by Lord Byron : — 

'* Egerial sweet creation of wome heart 
Which found no mortal resting>place so fair 
As thine ideal breast : wbate'er thou art 
Or wert,— a young Aurora of the air» 
The nympholepsy of some fond despair ; 
Or, it might be, a beauty of tlie earth, 
Who found a more than common votary there. 
Too much adoring ; whatsoe'er thy birth. 

Thou wert a beautiful thought, and softly bodied 
forth.*' 

From the fragments of various kinds 
which have been found among the 
ruins, it appears that the grotto was 
paved with serpentine, and the walls 
covered with slabs of marble. The 
ruin is now clothed with moss and 
evergreens, the Adiantum capillus waves 
over the fountain, and long tufts of 
creeping plants hang over its roof. The 
quiet seclusion of the spot is well cal- 
culated to make the traveller desire 
to be a believer in the truth of the 
tradition. 

The real position of the Egerian 
valley was immediately outside the 
ancient Porta Capena, and within the 
present walls, on the 1. of the ch. of 
S. Sisto, which stands nearly upon the 
site of the grove of the Camsense, al- 
luded to by Livy. 



§ 66. Obelisks. 

There are no monuments of Rome 
of such undoubted antiquity as tb- 
stupendous obelisks which the c 
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peron brought from Egypt as memo- 
rials of their triumphs, and which the 
popes have so judiciously applied to 
the decoration of the modem city. 
Sixtus V. has the honour of having 
employed then for this purpose. The 
obelisk of the Vatican was the first 
raised, and Fontana was considered by 
the engineers of the 16th century to 
have accomplished a task not for short 
of a miracle when he successfully 
placed it on its pedestal. The fbllow- 
ing is a list of the obelisks in the 
order of their erection on their present 
sites. 

Obelisk of the Vatican, erected by 
^xtus y. in 1586. This obelisk is 
a solid mass of red granite without 
hieroglyphics. It was found in the 
circus of Nero, and is therefore stand- 
ing not far from its original situation. 
It was brought fifom HeKopoIis to 
Kome by Cafigula. 'The account of its 
voyage is given by Pliny, who says 
that the ship which carried it was 
nearly as long as the left side of the 
port of Ostia. Suetonius eonfirras the 
immense magnitude of this ship^ by 
telling us that it was sunk by Claudius 
to form the foundation of the pier 
which he constructed at the mouth of 
his new harbour, near the modern 
town of Pbrto, The obeMsk previous 
to its removal stood nearly on the site 
of the present sacristy of St. Peter's. 
It is the only one in Rome which was 
found in its original position, which 
accounts for the fact that it is still 
entire. As stated above, it was placed 
on the present pedestal in 1586 by 
the celebrated arclutect Domenico 
Fontana, who has left a highly in- 
teresting account of the operation. 
No less thflin 500 plans had l£een sub- 
mitted to the pope by different engin- 
eers and architects, but the result fully 
justified his choice. 600 men, 140 
horses, and 46 cranes were employed in 
the removal. Fontana calculated the 
weight of the mass at 963,537 Roman 
pounds ; the expense of the operation 
was 37,975 scudi; the value of the 
machinery and materials, amounting 
to half this sum, was presented to 
Fontana by the pope as a reward for 



his successful services. The operation 
is described at length by the writers 
of the time, and a painting repre- 
senting it is preserved in the Vatican 
library. Many curious facts connected 
with the process are mentioned : — the 
ceremony was preceded by the cele- 
bration of high mass in St. Peter's ; 
the pope pronounced a solemn bene- 
diction on Fontana and the workmen ; 
and it was ordered that no one sbocdd 
speak during the operation, on pun 
of deaA. It is stated, however, that 
the process would have failed from 
tile tension of the ropes, if a man 
named Bresca had not broken through 
the order by calling upon the work- 
men to wet the ropes. The common 
story of Enj;lish travellers attributes 
this suggestion to an English sailor, 
but there are no grounds whatever for 
the statement. The Bresca family, 
indeed, still possess the privilege of 
supi^ying St. Fetor's with palm-leaves 
(which are brought from the vicinity of 
Bordighera, in Liguria, whence the 
Brescas originally came) on Palm 
Sunday, which Sixtus V. granted them 
as an acknowledgment of the ser- 
vice of their ancestor on this occa- 
sion. The height of the shaft, ex- 
clusive of all the ornaments, is 
83 ft. 2 in. ; the height of the whole 
from the ground to the top of the 
ltt>nae cross is 132 ft. 2 in.; the 
breadth of the base is 8 ft. 10 in. The 
cross at the top was renewed in 1740, 
when some relics of the true eroes 
were deposited in a perforation made 
to receive it. The following is the 
dedication to Augustus and Tiberius, 
which is still visible on 2 sides of the 
lower part of the shaft : — divo. caes. 

DIVI . IVLII . F. AVOySTO — . TI. 
CAESARI DIVI . AVG. F. — ArOVBTA 
SACRVSI. 

Gbeliak of S. Maria Maggiore, erected 
in 1587 b^ Fontana, during the ponti- 
ficate of Sixtus V. It is of red granite, 
broken in three or four places, and is 
without hieroglyphics, it was one of 
a pair of obelisks which originally 
flanked the entrance to the mausoleum 
of Augustus. They are supposed to 
have been brought from E%ypt by 
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ClftudiuSy A.]>. 57. The present one 
was disinterred by Sixtus V.; the 
other was placed on the Monte Ca- 
Yallo by Pius VI. The height of this 
obelisk, without the ornaments and 
base, is 48 ft. 4 in. ; the height of the 
whole from the ground to the top of 
the cross is 83 fL 9 in. 

Obelisk of ike Laieran, the largest obe- 
lisk now known, erected in 1 588 by Fon- 
tana, in the pontificate of Sixtus V. It 
is of red granite and is covered with 
hieroglyphics. It was brought from 
Heliopohs to Alexandria by Constan- 
tine the Oreat> and was remored to 
Rome by his son Constantius, who 
placed it on the spina of the Circus 
Maximus. It was conyeyed from 
Alexandria to the mouth of the Tiber 
in a vessel of 300 oars, and was landed 

8 m. below Rome, a.d. 357. Accord- 
ing to Cham]^lUon's explanation of 
the hieroglyphics, it commemorates the 
Pharaoh Thothmes IV. of the 18th dy- 
nasty, the Mcsris of the Greeks. When 
it was removed by ^xtus V. it was lying 
in the Circus Maximus, broken into 3 
pieces. In order to adapt these frag- 
ments, it was necessary to cut off a 
portion of the lower part; notwith- 
standing this, it is still the loftiest 
obelisk in Rome. The height of the 
shaft, without the ornaments and base, 
18 105 ft. 7 in. ; the whole height from 
the ground to the top of the cross is 
149 ft. 7 in. The sides are of unequal 
breadth at the base : two measure 

9 ft. 8^ in., the other two only 9 ft. ; 
one of these sides is slightly convex. 
The weight of the shaft has been esti- 
mated at 445 tons. 

Obelisk of tke Piazza del Popolo, 
erected bj Fontana in 1589, during 
the pontificate of Sixtus V. It is of 
red granite, broken into 3 pieces, and 
is covered with hieroglyphics. This 
is one of the most interesting obelisks 
which have been preserved to us. It 
stood before the Temple of the Sun at 
Heliopolis, where, according to Qham- 
pollion, it was erected by one of the 
two brothers Maudouci and Sosirei, 
who reigned before Rhamses II.: 
whilst Lepsins attributes it to Me- 



neptha, only 1500 years before our 
era, and Ungarelli to Rhamses III. 
(Sesostris). It was removed to Rome by 
Augustus after the conquest of Egypt, 
and placed in the Circus Maximus. It 
had fhllen fh>m its pedestal in the time 
of Valentinian, and remained buried 
until 1587, when Sixtus V. removed it 
to its present site. The height of the 
shaft, without base or ornaments, 
is 78 feet; the entire height from 
the ground to the top of the cross is 
about 116 feet. On the sides facing 
the Porta del Popolo and the Corso 
is the following inscription, show- 
ing that Augustus renewed the de- 
dication to the Sun : — imp. gaes. 

DIVI . F. — AVOVSTVB — POMTIFEX . 
MAXIMVS — IMP. XII. cos . XI. THIS . 
POT . XIV. — AXGVPTO . IN. POTE8TA- 
TXM . — POPVU . BOMAKI . BEDACTA. — 
SOLI . DONVM . DEDXT. 

Obelisk of ike Piazza Natona, erected 
in 1651 by Bernini* in the midst of his 
great fountain, during the pontificate 
of Innocent X. It was formerly called 
the Pamphilian Obelisk, in honour of 
the pope s family name. It is of red 
gramte, covered with hieroglyphics, 
and is broken into 5 pieces. It was 
found in the Circus of Romulus, and 
from the style of the hieroglyphics is 
now supposed to be a Roman work of 
the time of Domitian. It was made, 
however, the subject of a long and 
elaborate dissertation by Father Kir- 
cher, who endeavoured to show that it 
was one of the obelisks of Heliopolis, 
but this conjecture has been exploded 
by modem discoveries. In its present 
position it stands on a rock about 40 ft. 
high. The height of the shaft without 
the base is 51 ft. 

Obelisk of tke 8, Maria sopra Minerva, 
erected in 1667 by Bernini, in the 
pontificate of Alexander VII. It is a 
small obelisk of E^ptian granite with 
hieroglyphics indicating that it dates 
from Hophres, a king of the 26th dy- 
nasty, supposed to have been one 
of a pair which stood in front of 
the temple of Isis and Serapis in the 
Campus Martins, whose site is now 
occupied by the gardens of the Dome- 
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nican conyeiKt. Both these obelisks 
were found here in 1665; one was 
erected in firont of the Pantheon ; the 
other, the one now before ns, was 
placed by Bernini in the worst taste 
on the back of a marble elephant, the 
work of Ercole Ferrata. Its height 
without the base is about 17 ft. ; the 
height from the ground to the summit 
is s^ut 39 ft. 

Obelisk of the Pantheon, erected in 
1711 by Oement XI. It is a small 
obelisk of Egyptian granite, with 
hieroglyplucs, evidently the fellow of 
the preceding one, and found in the 
same place. It stands in the midst of 
the fountain of the Piazza, to which it 
was removed by Clement XI. Its 
height without the base is about 17 
feet ; the height from the pavement to 
the top is about 47 feet. 

Obelisk of the Monte Cavalh, erected 
in 1786 by Antinori, in the pontificate 
of Pius VI. It is of red granite, with- 
out hieroglyphics, and is broken into 
2 or 3 pieces. It formerly stood in 
front of the mausoleum of Augustus, 
bein^ the fellow of that in front of S. 
Mana Maggiore, and was consequently 
brought from Egypt by Claudius, ▲.d. 
57. The height of the shaft, without 
the base or ornaments, is 45 feet; the 
height of the whole from the ground 
to the summit is about 95 feet. At 
the sides of this obelisk stand the 
Colossal Equestrian Group which have 
been called Castor and Pollux by 
recent antiquaries. They are un- 
doubtedly of Grecian workmanship, 
and, if we could believe the Latin 
inscription on the pedestals, they are 
the work of Phidias and Praxiteles. 
But as they were found in the Baths of 
Constantine, there is good reason for 
suspicion in regard to the truth of the 
inscriptions; for the statues are evi- 
dently centuries older than the age 
of Constantine, and no inscriptions of 
his time can be worth much as autho- 
rities. Canova entertained no doubt 
their Greek origin, and admired 
fine anatomy and action. 

lish of the Trinith d^ Monti, 



erected in 1789 by Antinori, during 
the pontificate of Aus VI., an obelisk 
of red granite, with hieroglyphics. It 
formeriy stood in the Circus of Sallnst ; 
and according to ChampoUion's inter- 
pretation of tiie hieroglyphics was 
erected in honour of Antinous, in the 
name of Hadrian and Sabina. The 
height of tile shaft, without the base 
and ornaments, is about 44 feet ; the 
height of the whole from the ground 
to the top of the cross is 99 &et 11 
inches. 

Obelisk of Monte Citorio, also erected 
in 1792 by Antinori, an obelisk of red 
granite, covered with hieroglyphics, 
and broken into 5 pieces. This is 
one of the most celebrated of these 
monuments: it has been illustrated 
with great learning, and has been 
admired by all artists from the time 
of Winckelmann, for the remarkable 
beauty of the hieroglyphics which 
remain. According to the explana- 
tions of Lepsius, it appears from these 
hieroglyphics that it was erected in 
honour of Psammeticus I., of the 26th 
dynasty, 6) centuries before Christ. It 
was brought to Rome by An^stns, 
from Heliopolis, and placed in the 
Campus Martins, where, as we learn 
froeak the well-known description of 
Pliny, it was used in the construction 
of his celebrated sun-dial. It was 
first discovered, underground behind 
the ch. of S. Lorenzo in Lucina, in 
the time of Julius II., but was not 
removed until the time of Pius VI. 
The fragments of the Aurelian co- 
lumn, which was found near where 
it now stands, were employed to re- 
pair it, and to form the pedestal. The 
height of the shaft without the base 
and ornaments is 71 feet 6 inches; the 
height of the whole, from the ground to 
the top of the bronze globe, is 1 10 feet. 

Obelisk of Monte PinciOy sometimes 
called della Passeggiata, in front of 
the Villa Medici, erected in 1822, by 
Pius VII., a small granite obelisk, 
with hieroglyphics, found near the ch. 
of Santa Croce in Gerusalemme, on the 
site of the Circus Varianus. The 
height of the shaft without the base is 
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30 feet ; the height of the whole fVom 
the ground to the summit is 56 feet 
7 inches. It is supposed to be one of 
Hadrian's imitations of Egyptian monu- 
ments. 

There is a small obelisk in the grounds 
of the Villa Mattel, on the Cselian, 
found near the Capitol. 



§ 67. BiTlLDINOS OF THE MiDDLE 
AOES. 

ffouse of JUtenzif called by the people 
the House of Pilate, and formerly 
described as the Torre di Manzone, a 
singular brick building of 2 stories, at 
the end of the Vicolo della Fontanella, 
near the Temple of Fortuna Virilis, 
and nearly opposite the N. side of the 
Ponte Rotto. This strange and incon- 
gruous structure is covered with frag- 
ments of columns and ancient ornaments 
of various periods, capriciously thrown 
together, without any regard to the 
principles of taste or architectural uni- 
formity. On the side fh>nting the V. 
della Fontanella is an arch, supposed 
to have been once a doorway, over 
which is a long inscription, which has 
given rise to more than the usual 
amount of antiquarian controversy. It 
is in the worst style of the old rhyming 
verse, of which the last 5 lines may be 
quoted as an example : — 

" PrimtM de piimls xnagnns Nicolans ab imls, 
Erexit patmm decus ob renovare suorum, 
Stat Patris Crescens matrlsque Theodora 

uomen. 
Hoc culmen clarum caro de pignore gessit, 
Davidi tribuit qui Pater exhibuit." 

At the upper part of this inscription 
are numerous initial letters, which 
would be an inexplicable enigma to any 
but a Roman antiquary; the Padre 
Gabrini, however, has endeavoured to 



show that they represent the titles of 
Rienzi, the last of the Roman tribunes : 
the following explanation of a part of 
them may be received as a specimen of 
the whole : — n. t. s. c, l. p. t. f. o. r. s. 
NIC. D. D. T. D. D. F. 8. Nicolaus, Tri- 
bunuSf Seoerus, Clemens y Laurenti {Libc' 
ratorf), P. {PatrvBf), Teuthcmici, Filius, 
Gabnnius, Homos, Servator, Nicolans, 
deditf domum, totam, Davidi, Dilecto, 
FiliOf suo. This conjecture assumes 
that the long Latin inscription refers 
also to Rienzi and to the bequest of the 
house to his son David. Whatever 
may be thought of the ingenuity or 
imagination of the antiquary, it is cer- 
tain that this pompous phraseology 
corresponds with the titles assumed by 
Cola di Rienzo in his official acts. In 
that extraordinary document^ dated 
from the Piazza of St. John Lateran, 
Aug. 1. 1347, citing the emj^erors and 
electors to appear before him, which 
will be found quoted by Zefcrino Re, 
in his curious work ' La Vita di Cola 
di Rienzo,' published at Fori! in 1828, 
the Tribune styles himself, " Nicola 
severo e clemente, liberatore di Homn, 
zelatore delV Italia, amatore del mondo 
intero, Tribuno augttsto." On the archi- 
trave of one of the windows is the 
following inscription, ascribed by the 
antiquaries to Petrarch: — adsv . ro- 

MANIS . ORANDIS . HONOR . POPVLIS. It 

can hardly be expected that the true 
meaning of these inscriptions can ever 
be much more than mere matter of 
conjecture; and it would be an un- 
profitable task to pursue the subject 
further. It will be sufficient to state 
that recent antiquaries consider the 
architecture to belong to the 11th 
century, and gather from the inscrip- 
tions that Nicholas, son of Crescen- 
tius and Theodora, fortified the house 
and ^ve it to David his son; that 
this Crescentius was the son of the 
celebrated patrician who roused the 
people against the Emperor Otho III. ; 
and that the building may have been 
inhabited by Rienzi 3 centuries later 
(1347). Other writers suppose that 
it was destroyed 1313 by Arlotto de- 
gU Stefaneschi, and rebuilt by Rienzi 
in its present form. The pc 
tradition is in favour of this c 
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snd there tt no doubt that the interest 
of the building is entirely derived 
from its presumed connection with the 
'* Sfnrto gentil" of Petrarch, to whom 
the andior of Chiide Harold has given 
additional immortality : — 

** Tbeo torn we to ber biiest tribvne'f name. 
From ber ten tbooMnd tyiaato torn to tbee. 
Redeemer of dark centnnee of shame— 
The fiiend of Fetiwdi— born of liely— 
Kienxlt iMtofBoBMOsl Wfailetbetree 
Of Freedom'f withcr'd tnmk poU forth a leat 
Even for thjr tomb a gaiiand let it be— 
Tbeforom'fdiampioii, aadfbe peopte'tddeT— 

Her ntmJbam KnM tbon— with ndsn. alaal 
too brief:'' 

The style of the bmldii]^ and itM de- 
corations marks the period when art 
was at its lowest ebb ; and the strange 
collection of ornaments and fragments 
of antiquity may perhaps be regarded 
as an apt illnstration of the taste and 
character of " the last of the Roman 
Tribunes." 

Tor d^ Conti. a huge brick tower at 
the foot of the Qmrinal, near the I^azza 
delle Carette, built in 1216, by Inno- 
cent III., of the Conti family, from 
whom it derives its name. It no doubt 
formed, like the other towers of the 
same kind, a place of safety in which 
the popes might fortify themselves 
against their powerful nobles. It was 
injured by the earthquake of 1348, and 
was partly pulled down a few years 
afterwards l^ Urban VIII. The view 
from the summit will well repay the 
fatigue of the ascent. 

Torre delle MUixie, on the Quirinal, 
at the head of the Via Magnanapoli, 
and within the grounds of the convent 
of Sta. Catarina da Siena. This is 
another lar^e brick tower, called by 
the ciceroni the Tower of Nero, and 
pointed out to unsuspectinff travellers 
as the place from which Nero beheld 
the fire of Rome. We know from 
Tacitus that the emperor witnessed 
the destruction of the city from the 
Esquiline. and the construction of 
this building shows that it is of later 
*^te than the Tor de' Conti. It is 
)butcd by the older anticjuaries to 
&c« VIII. (1803), and is said by 



BK»do to stand oo the hansaeks in 
which the troops of Trajan were 
quartered. 



§ 68. FOCTNTAIKS. 

Fcmtana Faoima, on the Janicninm, 
the most abundant, and perhaps the 
most imposing, of all the R<Nnan foun- 
tains. It was constructed by Paul V. 
in 1612, firom the designs of Fontana, 
and it is mentioned as a cnrions co- 
incidence that both their names are 
commemorated in that of the fountain. 
The elevation of the fountain is an 
imitation of the &qade of a eh. ; it has 
6 Ionic columns of red granite, taken 
from the Temple of Mmerva, which 
stood in the Forum Ttanntoriun (see 
p. 35). Between the eolumns are 5 
niches, 3 large and 2 small. In the 
3 large ones 3 cascades fall into an 
immense basin, and in the 2 small 
niehes are 2 dragons, in allusion to 
the armorial bearings of the pope; 
each of which pours out a slaream of 
water into the same basin. The water 
is coUected from springs about the lake 
of Bracciano, by the aqueduet called 
the Acqua Paola, and, after perform- 
ing its duty here, serves to turn tke 
chief part of the city flour-milla. 
The aqueduct was cut off by the 
Frendi during the nege operations 
of 1849, and part of the masonry of 
the fountain was perforated by a shot 
from the French artillery. The style 
of the fountain is not in the best taste, 
but the effect of the water can hardly 
be surpassed. The view from this foun- 
tain over the wh<4e of Rome and the 
Campagna is very fine. 

Fontana del Tritone^ the fountain in 
•the Piasza Barberini, the site of the 
Circus of Flora. It is composed of 4 
dolphins supporting a large open shell. 
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upon which sits a Triton, who blows 
up the water through it to a great 
height It is firom the design of Ber- 
nini. 

Fontcma delle Tartctntghe, in the 
Piasza of the same name, near the 
Palassso Mattel, so called from the 4 
tortoises which ornament it. It has 
4 bronze youthful figures in very grace- 
ful attitudes; one supports a Tase, from 
which the water flows into the basin. 
The design is by Giacomo della Porta ; 
the figures are by Taddeo Landini. 

Fontana di Trevit the largest and 
perhaps the most celebrated fountain 
in Rome, was erected by Clement XII. 
in 1735, from the designs of Niccol5 
Salvi. The water is made to &11 over 
artificial rocks ; above which, in a large 
niche in the centre of the fagade, is a 
colossal figure of Neptune standing in 
his car drawn by horses and attended 
by Tritons. It was scarcely to be ex- 
pected that the very ([uestionable taste 
of this design would escape the cri- 
ticism of Forsyth : he calls it ** another 
pompous confhsion of fable and fiict, 
gods and ediles, aqueducts and sea- 
monaters ; but the rock-work is grand, 
proportioned to the stream of water, and 
a fit basement for such arehiteeture as 
a castel d'ae^ua required, not for the 
Mttered Corinthian which we find 
there."- The Tritons, horses, &c., 
and other figures of the fountain, are 
by Pietro Braoei. The facade of the 
Palaszo Conti, against whidi it stands, 
has 4 columns and 6 pilasters of tra- 
vertine, of the Corinthian order; 
between the columns are statues of 
Salubrity and Abundance,, sculptured 
by Filippo Valle; above them are 2 
bas-reli^s,— one by Andrea Bergondi, 
representing Marcus Agrippa, who 
brought the A(|iia Virgo into Some; 
the other by Giovaani Grossi, repre- 
senting the jo/oBog virgin who pointed 
out the springs to the si^diers of 
Agrippa, as mentioned in the account 
of that aqueduct. Between the pilas- 
ters ore 2 rows of windows. The 
whole is surmounted by an attic, bear- 
ing an inseriptioa in honour of Cle- 
ment XH. 



Fouataim of ih0 PiazMa Ncnxma, — 
This plana contains 3 fountains. 
Those at the extremities were erected 
by Gregory XIIL The Triton holding 
a dolphin by the tail is by Bernini ; 
but there is nothing in any of the 
figures to call for particular notice. 
The central fountain, which supports 
the obelisk brought from the Circus of 
Romulus, was constructed by Bernini 
in the pontificate of Innocent X. It 
forms an immense circular basin, 73 
feet in diameter, with a mass of roek 
in the centre, to which are chained 4 
river-gods, representing the Danube, 
the Ganges, the Nile, and the Rio della 
Plata. In grottoes pierced in the rock 
are placed a sea-horse on one side, and 
a lion on the other. The figures and 
the design of the whc^e fountain are 
almost £slow criticism ; Forsyth calls 
it *' a fable of .ffisop done into stone." 
The Piaxaai Navona has been already 
mentioned as the site of the ancient 
Circus Agonalis, or Circus Alexandri. 
During the summer months it is in- 
undated twice a week for the amuses 
ment of the people, when the appear- 
ance of the piaasza recalls the ancient 
Naumachia. 

Fimtana chlla Bcarcaoeia, in the Piazza 
di Spagna, built in the form of a boat, 
from which it derives its name. It was 
designed by Bernini. It has little 
beauty to recommend it. The Piazza 
di .l^gna is more celebrated for the 
magnificent fli^t of steps leading to 
the Trinith de' Monti, begun in the 
reign of Innocent XII I., at the expense 
of a French gentleman named Ooufiler, 
and finished in that of Benedict XIII. 

Fontana delF Aequa Fdice, more 
generally called the Fontana de' Ter- 
m«ni, near the Baths ot Diocletian. 
Under the former name it has been 
celebrated by Tasso in some of his 
finest MifM, This fountain was da- 
signed by Domenico Fontana. It has 
3 niches. In the central one is a 
colossal statue of Moses striking the 
roek, bv Prospero da Brescia, who is 
said to have died of grief at the ridi- 
cule excited by his performance. In 
the side niches are figures of Aaron 
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by Giobattista della Porta, and of 
Gideon, by Flaminio Vacca. The 
fountain was formerly adorned by 2 
ancient Egyptian lions, which have 
been replaced by as many modem 
ones in grey marble; the originals, 
of black granite, have been removed 
to the Egyptian Museum in the Vatican. 
They were found in fh>nt of the Pan- 
theon. 

Fountains in the Puusza of St, Jeter's. 
— These magnificent but simple yases 
are perhaps better calculated to give 
general pleasure than any other foun- 
tains in Rome. They were designed 
by Carlo Mademo. The water is 
thrown up to a height of about 18 feet, 
and falls back into a basin of Oriental 
granite, 15 feet in diameter; it runs 
over the sides of this into an octagonal 
basin of travertine, about 28 feet in 
diameter, forming a mass of spray, 
upon wMch the morning sun paints 
the most beautiful rainbows. The 
height of the jet above the pavement 
of the piazza is 64 feet. 

Fountains of the Fiumese Palace, — 
Like the fountains in the Hazza of 
St. Peter's, these are simple jets falling 
into magnificent basins of Egyptian 
granite, found in the Baths of Cara- 
calla. 

Fountain of the Ponte Sisto^ placed op- 
posite the Via Giulia, near the bridge 
from which it takes its name. This 
pretty fountain was constructed by 
Paul v., from the designs of Fontana. 
It is formed of 2 Ionic columns, supr 
porting an attic. From an aperture ih 
the large niche the water falls in one 
body into a basin below. 

Fontana del Campidoglio, at the foot 
of the flight of steps lea(Ung to the 
Palace of the Senator on the Capitol. 
It was erected by Sixtus V., and is 
ornamented with 3 ancient statues. 
That in the centre is a sitting figure 
of Minerva, in Parian marble, draped 
with porphyry, found at Cora. The 
colossal recumbent figures at the side 

•^ of white marble, representing the 
y and the Tiber. They were fbund 



among the ruins of the Baths of Con- 
stantine on the Quirinal, and are re- 
ferred to the time of the Antonines. 

Fountain of the Monte CanaUo, erected 
by Pius VII., a simple but pretty jet, 
flowing from a noble basin of grey 
Oriental granite, 25 feet in diameter, 
which was found in the Roman Forum, 
and brought to the Monte Cavallo, to 
complete the decorations in front of 
the Quirinal palace. 



§ 69. Piazzas. 

The Piazza di Spagna, Piazza Na- 
vona. Piazza del Popolo, and all the 
great squares in front of the principal 
churches, are sufficientiy described in 
the accounts of the monuments, or 
public buildings from which they de- 
rive their names. The only one which 
remains to be noticed is the least at- 
tractive, though not the least cele- 
brated, the 

Piazza di Pasquino, at the end of 
the Braschi Palace, near the Piazza 
Navona. It derives its name from 
the well-known torso called the statue 
of Pasquin, a mutilated fragment of 
an ancient statue found here in the 
16th centy., and considered to repre- 
sent Menelaus supporting the dead 
body of Patroclus. Notwithstanding 
the injuries it has sustained, enough 
remains to justify the admiration it 
has received from artists. BandtnuccI, 
in his Life of Bernini, tells us that 
it was considered by that sculptor the 
finest fragment of antiquity in Rome. 
It derives its modem name from a 
tailor called Pas^uino, who kept a 
shop opposite, which was the rendez- 
vous of all the gossips of the city, 
and from which their satirical wit- 
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ticisms on the manners and follies 
of the day obtained a ready circula- 
tion. The fame of Pasquin is per- 
petuated in the term pasquinade, and 
has thus become European ; but Rome 
is the only place in which he flourishes. 
The statue of Marforio, which for- 
merly stood near the Arch of Septi- 
mius Severus, was made the vehicle for 
replying to the attacks of Pasquin, and 
for many years they kept up a constant 
fire of wit and repartee. When Marforio 
was removed to the museum of the 
Capitol, the Pope wished to remove 
Pasquin also ; but the Duke di Braschi, 
to whom he belongs, would not five 
his consent. Adrian VI. attempted to 
arrest his career by ordering the statue 
to be burnt and thrown into the Tiber ; 
but one of the pope's friends, Lodo- 
vico Snessano, saved him, by sug- 
gesting that his ashes would turn into 
frogs, and croak more terribly than 
before. The modem Romans seem 
to regard Pa8<|uino as part of their 
social system : m the absence of a f^e 
press, he has become in some measure 
the organ of public opinion, and there 
is scarcely an event upon which he 
does not pronounce judgment. Some 
of his sayings are extremely broad for 
the atmosphere of Rome, but many of 
them are very witty, and fully main- 
tain the character of his fellow-citizens 
for satirical epigrams and repartee. 
On the visit of the emperor Francis of 
Austria to Rome, the following ap- 
peared: — ** Oaudium ttrbis, Fletus prO' 
vincuwum, Riaus mimdij* On the elec- 
tion of Pope Leo X., in 1440, the 
following satirical acrostic appeared, 
to mark the date mccccxl. :— ^'3fu/i< 
C4Bci cardinales oreavenmt ccecum dect" 
mum (X) LeofMm" During a bad har- 
vest in the time of Pius YI., when the 
pagnotta, or loaf of 2 bajocchi, had 
decreased considerably in^ size, the 
passion of the pope for the inscription 
which records his munificence on so 
many of the statues in the Vatican 
was satirised by the exhibition of one 
of these little rolls, with the inscrip- 
tion *' Munificentid Pit SextV* The 
proceedings of Pius VI. were fre- 
quently treated by Pasquino with con- 
siderable severity. When the sacristy 



of St. Peter's was completed the fol- 
lowing inscription was placed over 
the pnncipal door : — " Qwod ad Templi 
Vaticani omamentum ptiblica vota fiagita- 
bant, Pius VI, fecit," &c. Pasquin's 
reply was as follows : — 

** Publica I mentfris ; Non publica vota faere, 
Sed tumidi ingenii vota faere tul." 

Canova exhibited his draped figure 
of Italy for the monument of Alfieri 
during the French invasion ; Pasquin 
immediately exhibited this criticism:^ 

** Canova questa volta 1' ha sbagliata, 
Ha r Italia vestita, ed ^ tpogUata." 

Soon after certain decrees of Napoleon 
had been put in force, the city was 
desolated oy a severe storm, upon 
which Pasquin did not spare the em- 
peror : — 

'* L'AltisBimo in sit, d manda la tempesta, 
L'Altissimo qua gih, ci toglia quel cbe resta, 
E fra le Due Altissimi, 
Stituno noi malisaimi." 

His satires frequently consist of dia- 
logues, of which the following are fair 
examples : — 

** I Francesl son' tuttl ladrl. 
Non tutti— ma Buonaparte.'' 

On the marriage of a young Roman, 
called Cesare, to a girl called Roma, 
Pasquin gave the following advice : — 
" Cavef Ccesar, ne tua Roma Respublica 
fiat!** On the next day the 'man 
replied, " Ccesar imperat! Pasquin, 
however, would not be outdone, and 
answered, " Ergo coronabit^tr,** His 
distich on the appointment of Hol- 
stenius and his two successors, as 
librarians of the Vatican, is histo- 
rically interesting. Holstenius had 
abjured Protestantism, and was suc- 
ceeded in his office by Leo Allatius, a 
Chian, who was in turn succeeded by 
a Syrian, Evode Assemani. Pasquin 
noticed these events in the following 
lines : — 

" PrsefViit haereticus. Post buuc, schismaticus. 
At nunc 
PraMSt Turca.* Petri bibllotheca, vale I " 

Another remarkable saying is recorded 
in connection with the celebrated bull 
of Urban VIII., excommunicating all 
persons who took snuff in the churches 

• Or, Tttrca prfct. 
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ofSe^le. OnthepaUiaituMioftius 
deeree Pasqnin approprialely quoted 
the beaatifui pMoge in Job, " Wilt 
tboa break % leaf driven to and fro ? 
and wilt thon porme the dry itabble ?" 
Contra fxdium, quod vetUo rapitotr^ otUn- 
di» potentiam tuam, et ttipulam wiooam 
penequerUf 



f 70. Basilicas. 

There are 7 Basilicas in Rome; 4 
within the walls— St. Peter's, St. John 
Lateran, Santa Maria Maggiore, and 
Santa Croce in Genualemme ; and 
3 outside — San Paolo, San Lorenzo, 
and San Sebastiano. The first churches 
of the early Chriatians were un- 
doubtedly those edifices which^ dnrinc 
the latter period of the empire, had 
served as the seats of the public 
tribunals or courts of justice; under 
the general name of BcuUica. On the 
establishment of the Christian faith, 
the churches which were erected ex- 
presslv for the new worship appear to 
nave been built on the plan of these 
pre-existing edifices. Their design 
was at once simple and grand : the form 
was oblong, consisting of a nave and 
two ude aisles, which were separated 
from the nave by a line of columns ; 
arches sprang from these columns, sup- 
porting the high walls which sustained 
the wooden roof. There walls over 
the arches were pierced with windows, 
by which the whole building was 
lighted. In some instances, as in 
that of St. Apollinare in Qasse, at 
Ravenna, the tribune, or ahaia^ was 
•**^«?d above the level of the nave, 
's vault covered with mosaics. 
t there was a square building 
:he qtmdriporUcua, having a co- 
I round 3 of its sides. The 



e nn- 

menms additions and alteratioDS in 
modem times, and many of them Imve 
lost their eharactenatie fieatnres; hat 
they still retain their anetent rai^ as 
mebni^olitan chniehes. The old ch. 
of St. Peter^s had all the peeoliarities 
of the basiliffi ; and for this reason 
the present bailding preserves the 
same title, although all the features 
of the original edifice have disap- 
peared. We shall therefore cobh 
menoe our d e s cri p ti on of the chnrehes 
with this most magnificent of Christiaa 
temples, which the great historian of 
the Decline aad Fall ai the Roman 
Empire has so truly designated as ''the 
most giorioua atmctnre that ever has 
been applied to the use of Religion.'' 



»> 



1. St. PBTsn's.— As eaily as aj). 
90, St. Anadetns, the bishop of Rome, 
who had received ordination from St. 
Peter himself, erected an oiatory on 
the site of ihe present stmctnre, to 
mark the spot where the Apostle was 
interred, after his crucifixion on the 
site of Su Pietro in Montorio, and where 
so many of the early Christians had 
suffered martyrdom. In 306 Constan- 
tine the Great bnilt a basilica on 
the spot, which continued from that 
time to be the great attraction of 
the Christian world. The fh9ade of 
this basilica may be seen in Rapjhael's 
fresco representing the Ineendio del 
Borgoj and the interior is intro- 
duced in that representing the corona- 
ti<m. of Charlemagne. In the time of 
Nicholas V. (1450) ruin menaced it, 
and that pope had already begun a 
new and more extensive buildiny on 
the plans of Bernardino Rossellim and 
Leon Battista Albert!, when the pro- 
gress of the works was arrested by hie 
death. Paul II. continued the design; 
but it was advancing very slowly at 
the accession of Julius II., who deter- 
mined, with his well-known energy, to 
resume the works on a systematic plan. 
Vasari tells us that he was animated 
to the task by the design for his tomb, 
which Michael Angelo had just com- 
pleted. He accordingly secured the 
assistance of Bramante, who entered 
upon his duties in 1503, and began by 
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pnlluig down a part of the walls which 
had been erected by his predecessors. 
His design was a Greek cross, with an 
hexastyle portico, and an immense 
oapola in the centre, supported on 
4 colossal piers. In 1506 Julias II. 
laid the foundation of Bramante's 
building, under the pier against which 
the statue of S. Veronica now stands. 
The 4 piers, and the arches which 
sponng from them, were tiie only parts 
oorapleted before Bramante's death in 
1 514. In the prcTious year Julius had 
been succeeded by Leo X. The new 
pontiiff appointed as his architects Giu- 
Uaaodi Sangallo, Giovanni da Verona, 
and Raphael, who has left some very 
interesting letters relating to his ap- 
pointment. Sangallo, howerer, died m 
1517, and Raphael was carried off pre- 
maturely in 1520. Raphael's plan, 
which was a Latin cross, may be seen 
in Serlio*8 work on architecture , but 
neither he nor his colleagues had 
done much more than strengthen the 
4 piers, which had been found too 
weak before the death of Bramante. 
Leo X. then employed Baldassare Pe- 
ruzzi, who, despairmg of being able to 
meet the expense of Raphael's plan, 
changed the design from a Latin to a 
Greek cross. The death of Leo in 1 521 
checked the progress of the works, 
and his two immediate successors were 
unable to contribute in anj material 
degree towards the executionw>f the 
design, so that Peruzzi could do little 
more than erect the tribune, which 
was completed during the pontificate 
of Clement VII. The next pope, 
Paul III., on his accession in 1534, 
employed Antimio di Sangallo, who 
returned to Raphael's plan of a lAtin 
cross, and altered the arrangement of 
the whole buildinff, as may be seen 
from his designs wmch are preseired 
in the Vatican, but he died oefore he 
could carry any of them into effect. 
The pope appointed Giulio Romano as 
his successor ; but here again the same 
fatality occurred, and the death of 
that artist in the same year prevented 
his entering on the engagement. The 
work was then committed to Michel 
Angelo, then 72 years of age. The 
letter conferring this appointment is 



still preserved. The pope gave him 
unlimited authority to alter, or pull 
down, or remodel the building, pre- 
cisely on his own plana. Paul III. died 
in 1549, and his successor, Julius III., 
in spite of all opposition from con- 
temporary artists, confirmed the ap- 
pointment of Michel Angelo. Several 
letters are in existence, in which the 
illustrious artist describes the annov- 
ances to which he was subjected in 
the progress of his task; and one 
written to him by Vasari is well known, 
in which he advises him to " fly from 
the ungrateful Babylon, which was un- 
aUe to appreciate his genius." Michel 
Angelo immediately returned to the 
design of a Greek cross, enlarged the 
tribune and the 2 transepts, strengUi- 
ened the piers for the second time, and 
began the dome on a plan different 
from that of Bramante, declarinj^ that 
he would raise the Pantheon m the 
air. The drum of the dome was com- 
pleted when the great artist was carried 
off by death in 1 563, at the age of 8». 
The chief peculiarity of his dome con- 
sisted in being double, a plan which 
was fortunately adopted by his suc- 
cessors, who finished it on the precise 
Elans and measurements which he had 
imself laid down. Another part of his 
design was to place in front a Corinth- 
ian portico like that of the Pantheon, 
which, combined with the Greek cross, 
would have allowed the whole dome 
to have been visible from the piasza. 
Three jeaxB after his death, in 1566, 
Pius y. appointed Vignola and Pirro 
Ligorio as his successors, with strict 
injunctions to adhere to the plans of 
M. Angelo in every particular. Vi- 
gnola constructed the 2 lateral cupoUui, 
but neither he nor his colleague lived 
to complete the dome. This honour 
was reserved for Giacomo della Porta, 
who was appointed under Gregory 
XIII.; he brought it to a successful 
termination in 1590, in the pontificate 
of Sixtus v., who was so anxious to 
see it finished, that he devoted 100,000 
gold crowns annually to the work, 
and employed 600 workmen upon it 
night and day. When the dome was 
finally completed it was calculated that 
30,000 lbs. weight of iron had be 
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nsed in its constmction. Giacomo 
della Porta continaed to be employed 
by Clement YIII., and adorned the in- 
terior of the dome with mosaics. Up to 
his death, in 1601, the plan of Michel 
Angelo had been faithfully followed 
so far as the works had then ad- 
vanced, and the only portions re- 
maining to be added were the fa9ade 
and portico. In 1605 Paul V. was 
elected pope, and, being desirous of see- 
ing the whole building completed during 
his reign, pulled down all that was 
then standing of the old basilica, and 
laid the foundation of the new front in 
1608. He employed Carlo Mademo, 
the nephew of Fontana, as his architect, 
who abandoned the plan of Michel 
Angelo, and returned to the liatin Cross, 
as originally designed by RaphaeL He 
also built the faqade, which all critics 
concur in condemning as unsuitable to 
the original design. Its great defect 
is the concealment of the £)me, which 
is so much hidden by the front, that 
there is no point of the piazza fi*om 
which it can be combinea in its full 
proportions with the rest of the fabric. 
The effect of its gigantic size is there- 
fore lost, and the firont, instead of 
being subservient to the dome, is made 
to appear so prominent that the grandest 
feature of the building hardly seems 
to belong to it. Notwithstancune this 
defect, it can scarcely be doubted that 
Mademo has been more severely criti- 
cised than he deserved. The circum- 
stances which controlled his design 
seem to have been altogether forgotten, 
for, although the heavy balconies which 
intersect tiie columns of the facade 
lessen the effect and size, it is obvious 
that they were necessary for the papal 
benediction, and that any front in 
which they did not form an essential 
part would have been as great an ano- 
maly as the balcony in our own St. 
Paul's, where it is not required. The 
judgment of Forsyth, which it has been 
the fashion to adopt without reflection, 
dwells on Mademo's works with a 
harshness of criticism strangely in 
contradiction to his praise of the nave 
and vestibule. The plan of the Latin 
cross was not a novelty, but merely a 
'^m to the plan of Raphael : a pro- 



ceeding rendered necessary by the de- 
termination of the pope to include that 
portion of the site or the old basilica 
which had become sacred from its 
shrines, and which had been entirely 
excluded in the plan of Michel Angelo. 
The nave was finished in 1612; the 
facade and portico in 1614; and the 
ch. was dedicated by Urban VIII. 
on the 18th November, 1626. Under 
Alexander VII., in 1667, Bernini 
began the magnificent colonnade which 
surrounds the Piazza, Pius VI., in 
1780, built the sacristy from the de- 
signs of Carlo Marchionni, gilded the 
roof of the interior, and placed the 
2 clocks on the facade. From the first 
foundation, therefore, in 1450, to the de- 
dication of the basilica by Urban VIII., 
the building occupied a pteriod of 176 
years ; and if we include in the calcu- 
lation the works of Pius VI., we shall 
find that it required 3^ centuries to 
bring the edifice to perfection, and that 
its progress during that period extended 
over the reigns of no less than 43 popes. 
The expenses of the works were so 
great that both Julius II. and Leo X. 
resorted to the sale of indulgences for 
the purpose of meeting them. The 
excess to which this practice was carried 
is well known to have created that re- 
action which led to the Reformation. 
At the close of the 1 7th century the 
cost was estimated by Carlo Fontana 
at 46,800,498 scudi (10,000,000/.), ex- 
clusive of the sacristy (900,000 scudi), 
bell-towers, models, mosaics, &c. The 
space covered by the buildings of St. 
Peter's is said to be 240,000 square 
feet; the original plan of Bramante 
would have covered 350,000, or about 
8 English acres. The annual expendi- 
ture on repairs, superintendence, &c., 
is now 30,000 scudi (6300/.). 

After this general sketch of the his- 
tory of the edifice, we shall proceed to 
the details, beginning with the 

Colonnades,— It is scarcely possible 
to imagine anything so perfectly 
adapted to the front of the basilica, or 
so well contrived to conceal the build- 
ings on each side of the piazza, as these 
noble structures. They were built by 
Bernini, in the pontificate of Alexander 
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VII. (1657-67), and are generally con- 
sidered as his masterpiece in architec- 
ture. Thej are semicircular, 60 feet 
wide and 61 feet high, supported by 
4 rows of columns, arranged so as 
to leave sufficient room between the 
inner rows for the passage of 2 car- 
riages abreast. The number of co- 
lunms iu the 2 colonnades is 284, be- 
sides 64 pilasters. On the entablature 
are 192 statues of saints, each 12 feet 
in height. The whole structure and 
the statues are of travertine. The area 
enclosed by these colonnades measures 
in its greatest diameter 777 English 
feet. The colonnades terminate in 2 
eovered Galleries^ 360 feet long and 2S 
feet broad, which communicate with 
the vestibule of St. Peter's. These 
galleries are not parallel to each other, 
but form with the front an irregular 
square, which becomes broader as it 
approaches the portico. This arrange- 
ment tends considerably to diminish 
the effect of the building when seen 
from the extremity of the piazza ; for 
the eye is quite unable to appreciate 
the great distance from the end of the 
colonnades to the facade, and it is only 
by walking up to the steps that the 
stranger can believe that there is a 
space of 296 feet from the point where 
the colonnades terminate to the portico 
of the basilica. At the bottom of the 
first flight of steps are 2 colossal 
statues, of St. Peter by De FabHs, and 
St. Paul by TadoUni, erected by Pius 
IX. 

The Facade is built entirely of tra- 
vertine, from the designs of Carlo Ma- 
demo. It is 368 feet long and 145 feet 
high. It has 3 stories and an attic, 
with 8 columns and 4 pilasters of the 
Corinthian order. Each story has 9 
windows, and is disfigured by the heavy 
balconies from which the pope bestows 
his benediction on certain festivals. 
The columns are 8i feet in diameter 
and 91 feet high, including the capitals. 
On the attic are 13 colossal statues, 17 
feet high, representing the Saviour and 
the Twelve Apostles. The inscription 
on the frieze of the entablature records 
its completion by Paul V. Five open 
entrances lead into the magnificent 



Vestibule, 468 feet long, 66 feet high, 
and 50 feet wide, includinc the 2 ex- 
tremities. At each end of the vesti- 
bule is an equestrian statue; that on 
the rt. is Bernini's statue of Constan- 
tine, that on the 1. is Charlemagne 
by Comacchini. Over the central en- 
trance, and consequently opposite the 
great door of the basilica, is the 
celebrated mosaic of the Navicella, 
representing St. Peter walking on the 
sea, sustained by the Saviour. It was 
executed ^y Giotto in 1298, assisted by 
his pupil Pietro Cavallini, and was 
placed over the E. entrance to the qua- 
driporticua of the old basilica. On the 
destruction of that edifice, the mosaic 
changed places several times, and was 
at length placed in its present position 
by Cardinal Barberini. It has suffered 
much from repairs, and Lanzi says 
it '* has been so much repaired, that it 
has lost its original design, and seems 
to be executed by an altogether dif- 
ferent artist." The drawing for it is 
preserved in the ch. of the Cappuccini. 
There are 5 doors leading into the basi- 
lica, corresponding with the entrances 
of the vestibule. The bronze doors 
of the central entrance, which are only 
opened on great occasions, belonged 
to the old basilica, and were executed 
in the pontificate of Eugenius IV., in 
the 15th century, by Antonio Filarete, 
and Simone, brother of Donatello. The 
bas-reliefs of the compartments repre- 
sent the martyrdom of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, and some events in the history of 
Eugenius IV., particularly the corona- 
tion of the emperor Sigismund and the 
council of Florence, which took place 
in his reign. The bas-reliefs of the 
frame-work are by no means in cha- 
racter with the building ; they repre- 
sent satyrs, nymphs, and various 
mythological subjects, among which 
Leda and her swan, Granymede, 8cc., 
may be recognised. Near this doorway 
are 3 inscriptions, containing the bull 
of Boniface VIII., in 1300, granting 
the indulgence proclaimed at every 
recurrence of the jubilee; the verses 
composed by Charlemagne on Adrian 
I. ; and the donation made to the ch. 
by S. Gregory II. One of the adjoin- 
ing doors, which is walled up p 
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marked by a croM in the centre, is the 
Porta Santa, which is pulled down by 
the pope on the Christmas-eve of the 
jubilee, which has taken place ey&cj 
25 years since the time of Sixtus I V . 
The pope begins the demolition of 
the door by striking it 3 times with 
a silver hammer, and at the close of 
the ceremony the dates of the last 2 
jubilees are alwajs placed over the 
entrance. The jubilees which have 
taken place in the present century have 
been that of 1800, in the pontificate of 
Pius VII. ; that of 1825, in the pontifi- 
cate of Leo XII. ; that of 1850 was not 
celebrated, owing to the political events 
of that eventful year. 

The Interior, in spite of all the criti- 
dsms of architects, is worthy of the 
most majt^tic temple of the Christian 
world. Whatever may be the defects 
of particular details, whatever faults 
the practised eye of an architect may 
detect in some of the minor ornaments, 
we believe that the minds of most 
persons who enter it fi>r the first time 
are too much absorbed by the unnvalled 
unit^ of its proportions to listen to such 
professional pedantry. The one great de- 
fect is the apparent want of magnitude 
which strikes every one at first sight. 
The mind does not at once become 
conscious of its immensity, and it is 
only after its different parts have 
been examined, and perhaps only after 
several visits, that the gigantic scale 
of the building can be appreciated. 
There can be no doubt that tne colossal 
size of the statues contributes in a 
great desree to diminish the apparent 
magnitude of the building ; the eye is 
so unaccustomed to figures of such 
proportions, that they supply a false 
standard by which the spectator roea* 
sures the details of the building, with- 
out being sensible of the fact. 



But thou, of tomplM old, or sltan now, 
Sundest alono^with nothing like to thee— 
Worthiest of Ood, the holy and the true. 
Since Zlon's desolation, when that He 
Forsook his Ibrmer dty. what oonld be. 
Of eartblv struotarei. in his honour piled, 
'^f a subUmer aspect ? Mfs,lesty, 
^er, glory, strength, and beauty— all are 

aisled 

> eternal aik of worship undeflled. 



its gmideiir ovenrbelmB thee not; ' 
? it is not lesMXi'd ; but Ugr mind. 



Enter: 
And why] 

Expanded by the genius of the qx>t, 
Haa grown oolosaal, and can only find 
A fit abode wherein appear enshrined 
Thy liopes of inunortality ; and thou 
Shalt one day, if found worthy, so defined. 
See thy €k>d foce to Iboe, aa thou dost now 
Hia Holy of HoUaa,nor be blasted by his brow." 

CkildeHaanad, 

The measmrements of St. Peter's 
have been stated very differently by 
the different authorities. On the 
paTement of tiie nave is a line on 
which are marked the lespeettre 
lengths of St. Peter's and the 5 odMr 
prindpal churches of Christendom. 
St. Peter's is there stated to be 887 
palms within the walls, without 663*6 
(additii parietUnu), which, calcnlatiBg 
the palm at 8*795 English indies (or 
8t nearly), will give 613^ English ft ; 
St. Paul's, London, 710 palms (520^ 
ft); Milan Cathedral, 806 palms (443 
feet); St. Paul's, Rome, 672 palms 
(419^ ft); St Sophia, Constantinople, 
492 palms (860^ feet). The height 
of the nave near the door is 152| ft, 
the width at this portion is 119 pahns 
(87i ft.). Towards the baldacohino the 
width decreases to 78^ ft. The width 
of the side aisles is 46 palms (83f ft.). 
The width of the nave and side aisles, 
including the pilasters that separate 
them, is 262 palms (197f ft.) The ex- 
treme length of the transepts, from end 
to end, is 4461 feet The height of 
the baldacchino, from the pavement 
to the top of the cross, is 94^ feet. 
The circumference of the 4 great pilUurs 
which support the dome is 253 feet. 
The diameter of the cupola, inclndiog 
the outer walls, is 19£k| feet, nearly 
2 feet more than that of the Pantheon ; 
the diameter of ^e interior of the 
cupola is 139 feet, 3 feet less than that 
of the Pantheon. The height of the 
dome from the pavement to Sie base of 
the lantern is 405 feet ; from the pave- 
ment to the top of the cross outside, 
611 pahns (448 feet). According to 
these measurements, St. Peter's exceeds 
St Paul's Cathedral, in length, by 98) 
feet ; in height to the top of the cross, 
by 64 feet ; and in the diameter of the 
cupola, including the thickness of the 
walls, by 50 feet. 

The nave is vaulted and ornamented 
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with sunk coffers, richly decorated 
with gildinp and stucco ornaments. 
Five massive piers, supporting 4 
arches, separate the nare from each 
side aisle. Each pier is faced with 2 
Corinthian pilasters of stucco, having 
2 niches between them; the lower 
niches contain colossal statues of 
sunts, the foonders of different re- 
ligious orders. Corresponding with 
the great arches of the nave are cha- 
pels in the side aisles, which tend to 
break the general effect by their in- 
terrupting lines, and reduce the side 
aisles to the appearance of passages. 
With the exc^^tion of the pilasters, 
the walls and piers are geMurally fiiced 
with slabs of marble, richly varied 
with medallions and other sculptures. 
Many of the upper decorations are in 
stucco ; the two recumbent Virtues 
over each arch are of this material. 
The pavement is entirely c<Hnposed of 
marbles, arranged under the direction 
of Giacomo della P<Mrta and Bernini. 
The Vasea for the holy water, sustained 
by cherubs, give a striking exunple of 
the immense scale of the building. On 
entering the ch. the cherubs appear of 
.the size of ordinary children, and it 
is only when they ' are approached or 
compared with the human figure that 
they are found to be in reality that 
of niil-grown persons. 

The Dome is the great object which 
commands the admiration of the 
stranger who visits St. Peter's for the 
first time. Its measurements have 
already been given. Nothing can sur- 
pass the magnificence of its stupen- 
dous vault, resting on the 4 ctdossal 
piers ; and no language can do justice 
■to its sublime effect. The surprise of 
the beholder is increased by the recol- 
lection that there is another outer 
cupola, and that the staircase which 
leads to its summit passes between the 
two. Each of the 4 piers that support 
it has 2 nichesy one above the other, 
towards the great altar. The lower 
ooes contain the statues of & Veronica, 
holding the Sudarium, by Franceses 
Mochi; S. Helena with the Cross, by 
Andrea Bolgi; S. Longinus, the soldier 
who pierced the nde of our Saviour, 



by Bernini; and St. Andrew, by JTom- 
mingo (Du Quesnoy). Each of these is 
about 16 feet high. The St. Andrew 
is the only one which possesses merit 
as a work of art. Above them are 
4 balconies, in which are preserved the 
relics of the respective saints. * In that 
over the statue oi S. Veronica is kept 
the Sudarium^ or handkerchief, contain- 
ing the impression of the Saviour's fea- 
tures, which is exhibited with so much 
ceremony to the people during the holy 
week, as well as most of the other 
relics of St. Peter's. In the balcony 
over St. Helena is preserved a portion 
of the true cross ; and in that over St. 
Andrew the head of the saint, which 
was stolen in 1848, but subsequently 
recovered, having been hidden outside 
the walls between Porta di Cavalligeri 
and Porta S. Pancrazio, where a sta- 
tue of St. Andrew has been erected 
b^ Pius IX. No one is allowed to 
visit these relics who has not the 
rank of a canon of the Church; and 
it is said that the sovereigns and 
princes who have been admitted to 
examine them have first received that 
rank as an honorarv distinction. The 
spiral columns in toe niches belonged 
to the old basilica. Above these niches, 
OB the spcuidrils of the arches, are 4 
medallions, representing in mosaic 
the EvangelistSj with their emblems ; 
the pen in the hand of St. Mark is 6 
feet long. On the frieze above, run- 
ninff round the whole circumference, 
is the following inscription in mosaic ; 
the letters are also said to be 6 feet 

long: TV.ES.FETRVS.ET.SVPEB.HANG. 
PETRAM . AEDIFIC ABO . ECCLESIAM . MEAM 
•ET.TIBI.DABO.CLAVE8.REGN1. COELO- 

BVM. The drum of the cupola is formed 
of 32 coupled pilasters of the Corin- 
thian order, with 16 windows. The 
cupola above is divided into 16 com- 
partments, ornamented with gilded 
stuccoes and mosaics, representing the 
Saviour, the Virgin, and different 
saints. On the c^ling of the lantern 
is a mosaic of the Almighty, b;^ Mar- 
cello Provengal, from a painting of 
Cav. d'Arpino. "The cupoU," says 
Forsyth, "is glorious, viewed in its 
design, its altitude, or even its de- 
|corati<»)S; viewed either as a w* 
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or as a part, it enchants the eye, it 
satisfies the taste, it expands the soul. 
The very air seems to eat ap all that 
is harsh or colossal, and leaves us 
nothing but the sublime to feast on : — 
a sublime peculiar as the genius of the 
immortal architect, and comprehensible 
only on the spot. The 4 surrounding 
cupolas, though but satellites to the 
majesty of this, might have crowned 4 
elegant churches. The elliptical cupo- 
lettas are mere expedients to palliate 
the defect of Mademo's aisles, which 
depend on them for a scanty light." 

• The Baldacchino, or grand canopy 
covering the high altar, stands imme- 
diately under uie dome. It is of 
bronze, supported by 4 spiral columns 
of the composite order, and covered 
with the richest ornaments, many of 
which are gilt. It is 94| feet high to 
the summit of the globe and cross. It 
was cast after the designs of Bernini in 
1633, partly fW>m the 8374 lbs. of 
bronze stripped from the Pantheon, 
partly from metal purchased at Venice 
by Urban VIII., whose armorial device, 
3 beeSf may be recognised on several 
parts of the work. The cost of the 
gilding alone is said to have been 
40,000 scudi; the cost of the whole 
canopy was 100,000, nearly 22,000/. 
The High Altar, under the baldac- 
chino, stands immediately over the 
relics of St. Peter. It is only used 
on solemn ceremonies, ""and the Pope 
alone can celebrate mass at it, or a 
cardinal, when authorised by a spe- 
cial Apostolic brief. The Confessional 
is surrounded by a circular balus- 
trade of marble. On this are sus- 
pended 89 lamps, which are burning 
night and day. A double flight of 
steps leads down to the shrine. The 
first object which attracts attention 
is the kneeling statue of Pius VI., 
one of the finest works of Canova, 
The pope is represented praying before 
the tomb of the Apostle : the attitude 
and position of the figure were pre- 
scribed by Pius himself during his 
* * vity. On the rt. side of the nave, 
against the last pier, is the well- 
bronze Statue of St, Peter, sitting 
hair, with the right foot ex- 



tended. On entering the basilica, the 
people kiss the toe of this foot, pressing 
their forehead against it after each 
salutation. Some antiquaries state 
that it was cast by St. Leo out of the 
bronze statue of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
and other writers of more recent date 
assert that it is the identical statue of 
Jupiter himself, transformed into that 
of the Apostle. The rude execu- 
tion of the figure seems conclusively 
to prove that it is not a work of 
classical times ; and it seems much 
more likely to belong to the early 
ages of Christianity, when sculpture, 
l&e architecture, was copied fh>m 
heathen models. 

The Tr&nme, decorated fW>m the 
designs of Michel Angelo, is very 
rich in ornaments : it contains the 
fiimous chair of bronze, called the 
Chair of St, Peter, which encloses the 
identical chair in which, according to 
the Church tradition, St. Peter and 
many of his successors officiated. The 
bronze covering was executed by Ber^ 
mm in 1667. It is supported by four 
fathers of the Church, — St. Augustin 
and St. Ambrose of the Latin, and St. 
Chrysostom and St. Athanasius of the 
Greek Church. 

The Sepulchral Monamewts, with the 
exception of those of recent date, are 
unworthy of St. Peter^s as works of art. 
Many of them have allegorical figures 
in the style of the school of Bernini. 
The altars of the chapels in both of the 
side aisles are, with few exceptions, 
decorated with mosaic copies of well- 
known pictures, and as a whole it is 
difficult to imagine a series more 
beautifully executed. We shall notice 
the most remarkable of these, and 
the principal tombs, in making the 
circuit of the basilica. Beginning 
from the tribune, on the rt of St. 
Peter's chair is the mausoleum of 
Paul III., by Ouglielmo della Porta, 
assisted, it is said, by the advice of 
Michel Angelo. The statue of the 
pope is of bronze: the 2 allegorical 
female figures, representing Prudence 
and Justice, are of marble. The Justice 
is said to have been so truly modelled 
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to nature, that eiroumstances occurred 
to render drapery necessary ; the pre- 
sent drapery in stucco was therefore 
added by Bernini. This monument, 
which formerly stood where the statue 
of St. Veronica now is, cost 24,000 
scudi ; the statues of Peace and Abun- 
dance, at present in the Famese Palace, 
fi)rmed pendants to those remaininf^. 
On the opposite side of the tribune is 
the monument of Urban YIII. The 
statue of the pope is of bronze ; those 
of Justice and Charity are of marble, 
and are classed among Bernini's most 
successful figures. Proceeding on- 
wards towards the S. side of the build- 
ing by the 1. transept, the first mosaic 
we meet with is a copy of Mancini's 
St. Peter healing the lame. Opposite 
to it is the tomb of Alexander VIII. 
(Ottobuoni), by Angeh Rossi: it has a 
bronze statue of the pope, and 2 marble 
figures of Religion and Prudence. Near 
it is the altar of St. Leo, over which 
is the immense bas-relief by Algardi^ 
representing the pope threatening Attila 
with the vengeance of St. Peter and St. 
Paul if he should approach Rome : it is 
perhaps the largest bas-relief ever exe- 
cuted. In front of it is a slab tomb 
covering the remains of Leo. XII., with 
an inscription written by himself. 
Further on towards the transept is the 
tomb of Alexander VII. (Chigi), the 
last work of Bernini. The pope is re- 
presented kneeling, surrounded by 4 
allegorical figures of Justice, Prudence, I 
Charity, and Virtue. Opposite this 
tomb is a finely-coloured oil painting 
on slate by Francesco Vanni, repre- 
senting the Fall of Simon Magus ; it 
is almost the only oil painting in the 
basilica. Entering the S. transept, at 
the middle altar is a copy in mosaic of 
Guido's celebrated picture of the Cru- 
cifixion of St. Peter. The mosaic of 
the Incredulity of St. Thomas at the 
adjoining altar is from a picture by 
Camuccini, and, on the opposite side, 
of St. Francis, by Domenichino. Far- 
ther on is the mosaic of Ananias and 
Sapphira, from Roncalli's picture in 
S. Maria degli Angeli. On the side of 
the great pier of the cupola is the 
mosaic copy of Raphael's Transfigura- 
tion. The mosaic over the altar of the 



Capella Clementina represents * the 
Miracle of St. Gregory the Great, from 
A. Sacchi's celebrated picture in Uie 
Pinaootheca. Close by is the tomb of 
Pius VII., by Thorwaldsen, erected at a 
cost of 27,000 scudi by his devoted 
minister and friend Cardinal Con- 
salvi. The pope is represented in 
a sitting posture between 2 angels or 
genii representing History and Time, 
and lower down 2 larger figures of 
Power and Wisdom. By some the 
tomb is not regarded as worthy of 
its great sculptor, or of one of the 
most benevolent and virtuous pon- 
tiffs who ever wore the triple tiara. 
Under the arcade of the 1. aisle, op- 
posite this altar, is the tomb of Leo 
XL, of the Medici family, by Algardi, 
with a bas-relief representing the abju- 
ration of Henry IV. of France. Oppo- 
site is that of Innocent XL (Odes- 
calchi), by Monot, a French artist; 
the bas-relief represents tiie Turks 
raising the siege of Vienna, the 2 
marble figures Religion and Justice. 
The Capella del Coro or the Choir near 
this, in which divine service is daily 
celebrated before the assembled canons, 
has 3 rows of stalls and 2 fine organs ; 
the walls and ceiling are richly deco- 
rated with gilding and stucco orna- 
ments, from the designs of Giacomo 
della Porta, The mosaic altarpiece of 
the Conception is a copy of the picture 
by Pietro Bianchi in Sta. Maria degli 
^geli. Under the arch leading to me 
following chapel is the tomb of Inno- 
cent VIIL, of the Cibo family : it is 
entirely of bronze, and is a very fine 
work of Pietro and Antonio Pollajuolo : 
on a bracket is a sitting statue of the 
Pope, holding a spear-head, in allusion 
to the gift of Bajazet 11. to the pon- 
tiff of the spear which pierced the 
side of our Saviour. Opposite is the 
stucco monument of Gregory XVI., 
which has replaced that of Pius 
VIIL ; the place it occupies is appro- 
priated as the temporary resting-place 
of the last x>ontiff, whose body remains 
here until the death of his successor, 
when it is removed to the subterranean 
ch. or into a separate monument. An 
appropriate tomb for Gregory XVL 
is in progress, at the cost of the ' 
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dinab whom he created dnriag hU 
long pontificate, and another to Pins 
YIIL, by Teneranif from a fund be- 
qneathed for that purpose by Cardinal 
Albani, Secretary of State during his 
short reign, ifhe Chapel of the Pre^ 
sentaxione contains a mosaic copy of 
the Presentation of the Virgin by 
Francesco Romanelti. Close to this 
chapel are 2 monuments which nerer 
fail to interest the En^sh trayeller. 
The first on the rt. hand is that of 
Maria Clementina Sobieski, wife of 
the Pretender James III., called here 
Queen of Great Britain, France, and 
Ireland: she died at Rome'in 1745. 
It is a porphyry sarcophagus with 
alabaster drapery and a Genius holding 
a medallion portrait of the queen in 
mosaic: it was designed by FUippo 
BarigUmi^ and executed by P<0^ Bracd, 
at the expense of the " Fabbrica" of 
St. Peter's. Opposite to this is Ca^ 
noDa*8 Monument of the Stuarts, It 
simply represents the entrance to a 
mausoleum guarded by genii. The 
principal expense of this monument 
was defrayed fipom the privy purse of 
George Iv. The following is the in* 
scription :— 

JACOBO ni. 

JTACOBI II. MAONJB BBIT. RBOU FILIO, 

VJLSOIO EDYABDO, 

ET HENRICO, DBCANO PATBVH 

CABDINALITH, 

JAOOBI III. FILnS, 

BSGtB STIRFIS 8TVABDIA POSTBXMIB, 

ANNO HDCXXTXIX. 

BEATI MORTUT QUI OT DOKOO MOBIXnfTUK. 

** Beneath that nnriyalled dome," 

says Lord Mahon, *' lie mouldering 

the remains of what was once a brave 

and gallant heart; and a stately 

monument from the chisel of Canova, 

and at the charge, as I believe, of the 

House of Hanover, has since arisen to 

the memory of James the Third, 

Charles the Third, and Hemrt the 

Ninth, Kings of England,— names 

wMch an E/nglishman can scarcely 

read without a smHe or a sigh ! Often 

the present day does the British 

seller turn from the sunny crest of 

F^ncian, or the camival throng of 



the Corso, to gaae in thoughtful silence 
on that mockery of human greatness, 
and that last record of ruined hopes 1 
The tomb before him is of a race justly 
expelled; ^e magnificent temple that 
enshrines it is of a fidth wisely re- 
formed; yet who at such a moment 
would harshly remember the errOTS of 
either, and might notjoin in the prayer 
even of that erring Church for me de- 
parted, ' Bequiesgamt in pace 1 ' " 
The chapel of the Baptistery, the last 
on this side of tiie basilica, contains the 
ancient vase of red porphjrry which 
formed the cover of the tomb of the 
^nperor Otho IL ; it now serves as a 
baptismal Ibnt. The mosaic of the 
Baptism of Christ is a copy frcnn Carlo 
Maratta; the St. Peter baptising his 

giolers in the Mamertine prisons is 
om Passeri ; and the Baptism of the 
Centurion is from % picture by Pro- 
caccini. — ^In ihe N. side aisle begin- 
ning from the entrance door, the 
first chapel is called the Capella della 
Pieti, from the celebrated Fieta by 
Michel Angelo, a marble group re- 
presenting the Virgin with the body 
of the dead Saviour on her knees. 
It was one of the great sculptor's first 
works, being executed when he was 
only in his 24tii year, at the ex- 
pense of the French ambassador. 
Cardinal Jean de Villiers, abbot of St. 
Denis. The critics of Michel An- 
gelo's own time objected to the youih- 
ml appearance of the Virgin, and to 
the Soil being represented oldw than 
the mother ; but he instified it on the 
ground that it afforded an additional 
proof of the piffe and spotless charae- 
ter of the Virgin. The group is not 
seen to advantage in its present posi- 
tion, and indeed seems lost: somepor-^ 
tions of it are extremely beautiful, and 
it is much to be regretted that it is 
not better placed. Michel Angelo 
has written his name on the girdle 
of the Virgin; it is said to be the 
only work on which he has inscribed 
it. In the celebrated letter writtoi 
by Francis I. to liGchel Angelo in 
1507» in which the king requests him 
to send some of his works to Paris to 
adorn one of the royal chapels, this 
Pietli and the statue of Christ in S. 
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Maria sopra Minerva are fMtrticttlarly 
mentioiiea. The king entreats M. 
Angelo to sell to the bearer of his let* 
ter, who was no other than the painter 
l^matioeio, some works of the same 
kind, ** pour ramoar de moi/' and de- 
scribes these prodnetions '* comme de 
choses que Ton m'a asseur^ estre des 
plat exqnises et ezeellentes en TOtre 
art." On each side of the principal altar 
of the Capella della He^ are 2 smaller 
ones, enclosed by bronse doors: that on 
the rt., built from the designs of Ber- 
nini, has a crucifix sculptured by Pietro 
Cayallini, and a mosaic bv Cristofari, 
representing 9t. Nicholas of BarL The 
other chapel, called the Capeila della 
Cohnma Santa, contains a column said 
to have been brought Arom the Temple 
at Jerusalem, and to be the one against 
which the Saviour leaned when he 
disputed with the doctors. It contains 
also a marble Sarcophagus formerly 
used as a baptismal font, bearing the 
name of Anicius Probus, prefect of 
Rome in the 4th century. It has five 
compartments with bas-reliefis repre- 
senting Christ and the apostles ; and, 
though highly interesting as a Chris- 
tian monument, is less remarkable as 
a work of art than the sarcophagus of 
Junius Bassus in the subterranean 
church. In the adjoining aisle is the 
statue of Leo XII.*by Fabris, raised by 
Gregory XVI. ; and opposite to it the 
monument of Christina queen of Swe- 
den, who died at Rome in 1689. It 
was erected by Innocent XII., tfc/m the 
designs of Carlo Fontana, and is oma-^ 
mented with a bas-relief by Teudon, a 
French artist, representing the queen's 
abjuration of Protestantism m the 
cathedral of Innspruck, in 1655. The 
mosaic at the altar of St. Sebastian is 
a copy of the picture of tiie martyrdom 
of the saint, by Domenichino, now in 
Sta. Maria degli Angeli. Near it, under 
the archway, are the tombs of Innocent 
XII., by FUippo Valle, in which the 
pope is represented in a sitting posture, 
supported by Charity and Justice^ and 
that of the Countess Matilda, by Ber- 
nini; she died in 1115, and was buried 
in the Benedictine monastery near 
Mantua, but Urban VIII. removed the 
body to St. Peter's in 1635; the bas- 



relief on the ftrmt of the sarcophagus 
represents Gregory VII. giving abso- 
lution to the emperor Henry IV. in the 
presence of the countess. The Chapel 
of the 8S» Sacramento contains, among 
other rich ornaments, a beautifhl taber- 
nacle of lapis laiuli and gilt bronze in 
the form of Bramante's circular temple 
at S. Pietro in Montorio. The altarpiece 
of the Trinity is a fresco by Pietro da 
Coriona, who designed the stucco bas- 
reliefs and mosaics of the roof and 
cupola. This chapel contains tiie tomb 
of Sixtus IV., in bronae, ornamented 
with bas-reliefii by Antonio Pollajuolo, 
a very beautifid specimen of sepulchral 
sculpture. Julius II., of the same fa- 
mily, is buried bv the side of this mo- 
nument, the onn^ memorial being a 
small white marble slab let into the 
pavement; the wish of the ambitious 
pontiff to be interred in the tomb 
erected fbr him by Michel Angelo in 
S. Pietro in VincoH having never been 
fulfilled. Under the adjoining arcade, 
on the rt. hand, is the tomb of €rre- 
gory Xlll., of the Buoncompagni fa- 
mily, duriuff whose pontificate took 
place the reform of the calendar : it is 
bv Camillo Bttaooni, and is a very infe- 
rior work; the statue of the pope is 
supported by Religion and Power. The 
bas-relief in ftx>nt rwresents the cor- 
rection of the calendar. Opposite is 
the tomb of Gregory XIV., a simple 
urn in stucco with an emp^ undeco- 
rated niche, owing probably to his 
having made few cardinals during 
his short reign, or not having laid 
the foundation of a wealthy house tike 
that of his opposite neighbour. The 
mosaic on the altar of the great pier 
is a copy of Domenichino's Commu- 
nion of St. Jerome. The Chapel of 
the Madonna, founded by Gregory 
XIIL, was designed by Michel An- 
gelo, and buiiti)y Giacomo della Porta. 
The cupola is covered with mosaics 
designed by Girolamo Muziano, which 
have been highly praised. In this 
chapel St. Grej^ry Nazianzen is bu- 
ried. Near it is the tomb of Benedict 
XIV., by Pietro Bracci: it has a statue 
of the pope, with 2 figures of Science 
and Charity. This learned pontiff, thi» 
preceptor ^of Metastasio, was w 
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of a monument by the first artist in 
Italy. On the other side is the 
tomb erected to Gregory XVI., the 
figures by Amici ; the whole at 
the expense of the cardinals created 
during his long pontificate. In the rt. 
transept are some mosaics and statues 
which may be briefly noticed: the 
Martyrdom of SS. Processus and Mar- 
tinianus, a mosaic copy from Valentin ; 
the Martyrdom of St. Erasmus, from 
Poussin ; St. Wenceslaus, king of 
Bohemia, from Caroselli; the statues 
of S. Jerome, by Fietro Bracci ; S. 
Cajetano, by Carlo Monaldi; S. Giu- 
seppe Calasanzio, by Spinazzi; and S. 
Bruno, by Stoldtz, The mosaic repre- 
senting the Saviour coming to the res- 
cue of St. Peter when the vessel is sink- 
ing, is from a 'picture by Lanfranco. 
Opposite to this altar is the magnificent 
Tomb of Clement XIII., by Ganova^ 
one of the few specimens of really 
fine sculpture in St. Peter's. This 
was the first work which established 
Canova's fame, and is still considered 
by many as his masterpiece; it was 
finished at the age of 38, after 8 years' 
labour. The pope, a fine expressive 
figure, is represented praying ; on one 
side is the genius of Death sitting with 
his torch reversed, the most perfect 
statue in St. Peter's ; on the other is 
the figure of Religion holding the 
cross. The lions at the angles have 
received unqualified admiration; the 
sleeping one ranks among the finest 
efforts of modern sculpture. The mo- 
saic beyond it is a copy of the St. 
Michael by Giiido. The mosaic of 
S. Petronilla, at the extremity of the 
aisle, is a copy from Guercino's picture 
in the Pinacotheca of the Capitol, and 
is considered the finest work of this 
class in St. Peter's. The tomb of Cle- 
ment X. (Altieri), near it, is by Eossi : 
the statue of the pope is by Ercole Fer- 
rata. The mosaic of St. Peter resusci- 
tating Tabitha, on the opposite pier, 
is by Costanzi. 

The Grotte Vaticane, Cryptj or sub- 
terranean Church. — (Admission for 
gentlemen is easily obtained on apply- 
ing at the Sagrestia ; but no female is 
"''>wed to enter, except on Whit Sun- 



day, or with a special permission from 
the Cardinal Arciprete of St. Peter's, 
to procure which it is necessary to ad- 
dress a petition to that dignitary, stating 
that the applicant's object in seeking 
the favour is devotional.) 

The Crypt consists of 2 distinct por- 
tions — the Grotte Nuooe and Grotte 
Veochie. The Grotte Nnove being a 
drcnlar corridor, firom which open some 
more ancient chapels, and the 4 under the 
statues of SS. Veronica, Andrew, Lon- 
ginus, and Helena, in the basilica above, 
with the chapel of the Confessional in 
the centre, they correspond, conse- 
quently, to the area beneath Michel An- 
gelo's dome. The Grotte Vecchie oc- 
cupy the space beneath the nave of the 
modem basilica, extending to opposite 
the chapel of the Choir, and formed 
the crypt, properly speaking, of the 
more ancient edifice erected by Con- 
stantine. 

The Grotte Nvxme were in a great 
measure remodelled, retaining some of 
the more ancient chapels, by Paul V., 
who made them a kind of receptacle for 
the monuments of art that existed in 
the old basilica. The Grotte Vecchie 
have undergone little change, except in 
having the pavement of the old ch. laid 
down on their floor, and having had 
several of the sepulchral urns of the 
early popes and historical personages, 
which stood under the portico and in 
the aisles of old St. Peter's, removed 
to them. The entrance to the subter- 
'ranean ch. is by a winding flight of 
stairs, behind the statue of S. Veronica, 
and opening into the circular corridor of 
the Grotte Nuove; on entering which 
and turning to the rt. are 2 old chapels, 
the first dedicated to Santa Maria in 
Portico, so called from a picture of the. 
Virgin, attributed to Simone Memmi, 
which stood under the portico of the old 
basilica. On either side are several 
tombs, some statues of saints from the 
monument to Nicholas V., and a statue 
of St. Peter^ which stood also under 
the old portico ; and, opposite to the en- 
trance, the marble cross which crowned 
the front of the basilica. Between the 
chapel of the S. M. del Portico and the 
next, dedicated to the Madonna delle 
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PartortenU, is a curiooB mosaic of our 
Lord giving his benediction: it is of 
the 10th centy., and stood oyer the 
tomb of Otho II. The chapel contains 
statues of the two St. James' from Ni- 
cholas y.'s monument, several Chris- 
tian inscriptions of the .'^th and 6th 
centuries, a mosaic of the Virgin of the 
8th, &c. In a recess behind were inter- 
red Popes Leo II., III., and IX., until 
removed to the upper ch. by Iieo XII. 
In the corridor leading to the chapel 
of St. Andrew are seyeral inscriptions, 
especially one relative to the dndning of 
the cemetery of the Vatican by S. Da- 
masus in the 4th centy., and numerous 
fragments of sculpture. The entrance 
to the Grotte Vecchie is near here. Tl^e 
Grotte Vecchie consist of 3 parallel 
corridors, separated by massive pilas- 
ters supporting low arches, on which 
rests the floor of the basilica above. In 
these grotte have been placed the sepul- 
chral urns of seyeral of the popes and 
historical personages which stood in 
the old basilica aboye, or who have been 
interred here since the erection of the 
modem one.* Near the entrance of 
what we mav call the S. naye or corridor 
is the marble inscription of the copy of 
the celebrated donation to the Church 
of all her possessions by the Countess 
Matilda in 1 102. The small chapel of 
the Salvatore, close by, has a curious 
bas-relief of the Virgin by Amolfo, 
which once stood over the monument of 
Boniface VIII. ; and before the altar is 
the grave of Charlotte Queen of Cyprus 
(ob. 1487). Under one of the neigh- 
bouring arches are the urns of the 3 
last pnnces of the house of Stuart, 
who died at Rome— James III., Charles 
III., and Henry IX., as they are de- 

* The popes who died at Rome were, with 
very few exceptions, interred in S. Peter's, and 
nearly all had monuments in the old basilica, on 
the destraction of which several were removed 
to other churches in Rome (Plus II. and UI.) : a 
few were set up in the new ch. (Sixtus IV., 
Innocent VIIL) ; others transferred to churches 
or chapels founded bv their families (Clement 
VIIL. Sixtus V.) ; whilst some again were in- 
terred in churches they had selected as thehr last 
resting-places (Paul IVj. Leo X., Clement VII., 
Innocent X^ Gregory X v.) ; and, last of all, Cle- 
ment XIY. in thech. of theSS. Apostoli, attached 
to the convent of the reUgious order of which he 
had been a member before his accession. 

[Eome,'] 



signated on these sarcophagi. Near 
the extremity of this corridor is the 
tomb of the Emperor Otho II., who died 
at Rome in 983 : it formerly stood under 
the portico of the ch. above, and close by 
the empty urn, with his recumbent sta- 
tue on the cover, of Alexander VI., the 
body having been removed to the Spa- 
nish national ch. of the M. di Monser- 
rato in the Via Giulia. At the extremity 
of the central nave is the sarcophagus 
of Christina Queen of Sweden ; the 
greater number of the popes being in 
the southern one. Commencing at its 
W. extremity, are the sarcophagi of 
Boniface VIII., interesting as a work 
of art by Amolfo; of Pius II. and III., 
whose nne monuments now stand in 
the ch. of S. Andrea della Valle, where 
they were removed on the destruction 
of the old basilica : next to the urn of 
Boniface VIII. is that of Adrian IV. 
(^N. Breakspear)f in red granite, and 
opposite that of Nicholas V., the in- 
scription upon it from the pen of 
iEneas Sylvius (Pius II.). Following 
the outer wall on the side of the grotte 
stand successively the tombs of Paul II., 
with a recumbent figure of the pontiff, 
by Mino da Fiesole, of Julius III., Nicho- 
las III., Urban VI., Marcellus II., and 
Innocent IX. ; and in a recess beyond, 
amongst several others, the urn of 
Agnese Gaetani Colonna, the only lady 
not of royal descent who has a monu- 
ment in St. Peter's. Re-entering here 
the circular corridor of the Grotte 
Nuove is the chapel of S. Longinus, 
with a mosaic of the patron saint over 
the altar, fVom a picture of A. Saccht, 
Between this and the chapel of St. He- 
lena are several mosaics and statues : 
those of our Saviour and S. Andrew 
from the monument of Nicholas V. ; 
the bas-reliefs of Adam and Eve, of the 
Last Judgment, and the statue of Cha- 
rity, by Mino da Fiesole, from that of 
Paul II. The paintings in the chapel 
of St. Helena are chiefly relative to 
events in the life of St. Andrew, whose 
relics were originally deposited here. 

The Chapel of the Confessional, in the 
form of a Latin cross, is situated beneath 
the space occupied by the high altar 
in the basilica above ; the Concessional 
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being the spot where had been depo* 
sited, since the middle of the 4th oenty., 
the bodj of St. Peter, brought here by S. 
Cornelius from the catacombs of St. Ca- 
lixtus, on the Via Ap[na. The chapel is 
richly decorated. On the altar which 
stands before the Confessional are two 
ancient pictures of SS. Peter and Paul. 
One of the yery interesting monuments 
of the Qrotte Vaticane is the sarcophagos 
of Junius Bassus, Prefect of Rome, who 
died in 359: it was discoyered in 1595, 
in excayating for the Grotte Nuoye, 
near the spot where it now stands, at 
the entrance to the chapel of the Con- 
fessional. The urn is coyered with 
sculptures, divided into compartments 
hj forse columns, each bas-relief re- 
presenting a subject from the New 
Testament. They are of importance 
as monuments of the best style of early 
Christian art. 

The Sacristy was built by Pius VI. 
from the designs of Carlo Marchionni 
(1775). In the corridor leading to it 
are the statues of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, by Mino da Fiesole, which for- 
merly stood in front of the ch. ; and 
fixed into the walls are seyeral ancient 
inscriptions, discovered in digging the 
foundations of the building, amongst 
which is the celebrated one of the 
Fratres Anrales, illustrated by Moroni. 
The Seu^risty consists of 3 noble halls, 
decorated with a richness of ornament 
scarcely inferior to that of St. Peter's 
itself. The 8 fluted pillars of ^ey 
marble are from Hadrian's villa. 
Among its paintings may be noticed, 
in the Sagrestici Conotiicalef the Ma- 
donna and Child with St. John, by 
Giulio Bomano, and 3 pictures on panel 
by Giotto ; in the chapter-house open- 
ing fh>m it the remains of a ciborium 
painted by Oiotto, some frescoes by 
Mehzzo da Forli; and in the opposite 
Sagrestia dei Beneficiati, the »iviour 
giving the keys to St. Peter, by Muzi- 
anoy and the image of the Madonna 
della Febre, which stood in the old 
Sacristy. In a room opening out of 
'* ' "re the ch. ornaments. Among 
'*oh pl'tte are some crucifixes 
llesticks fh>m the designs of 
\ngelo and Bencenato Cellini, 



The curious ''Dalmatica," formerly 
worn by the emperors, and dating 
from the time of Leo III., is also 
preserved here. In the Archioest en- 
tered at the end of the corridor (over 
the door of which are firagments of the 
chains of the ports of Smyrna and 
Tunis, the latter presented to Sixtas 
IV. by Charles V., and a marble statue 
of Pius VI. by Agostino Pama^ a 
Roman sculptor), are a MS. Life of St. 
George with miniatures by Oiotio, the 
fiunous parchment codex of the Phi- 
lippics of Cicero, a Terence, and a 
Persins of very early date. 

Ascent of the Dome. — By a recent 
regulation no person is allowed to 
ascend witiiout an order frcmi the 
director of the Fabbrica of St. Peter^s, 
which is granted on application fVom 
the consul, and visitors are not ad- 
mitted after 11 o'clock. The ascent 
to the summit is the only means by 
which any idea can be formed of the 
immensity of St. Peter's. It presents 
one of the most extraordinary spec- 
tacles in the world. A broad paved 
spiral staircase a oordoni leads us to 
the roof by so gentie an ascent that 
horses might mount it. On the 
walls of this staircase are tablets 
recording the names of members of 
the reigning houses of Europe who 
have accomplished the ascent. A 
long series of passages and staircases 
carries us from the roof to the different 
stages of the dome, winding between its 
double walls, and opening on the inner 
great circular gallery, from which the 
stranger may look down on the altar 
below. It is from this spot that we 
can best appreciate the stupendous 
size and proportions of the building. 
The people movinff on the pavement 
scarcely appear like human beings, 
and the mosaics of the dome, which 
seemed from below to be minute and 
delicate works, are found to be coarsely 
executed in the only style which could 
produce effect at such a distance. 

The staircases from this point lead 
directly to the top of the lantern, 
from which another flight takes us to 
the base of the ball : from this a nearly 
vertical ladder will allow the visitor to 
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ascend; iritlioat danger, into the latter. 
The Ball, formed of copper plates, is 8 ft. 
in diameter, and lar^e enough to hold 
16 persons. A small iron ladder winds 
round the exterior of the ball and leads 
to the cross, which is 16 feet in height. 
The view from the balcony below the 
ball is one of the finest. The whole 
of Rome with her desolate Campagna 
is spread out like a map in the fore- 
ground, bounded on the one side by 
the chain of Apennines, and on the 
other by the Mediterranean. There 
is scarcely any prominent object of 
interest in the citjr which may not 
easily be distinguished, and the lead- 
ing features of the Apennines and the 
other encircling mountains are from 
nowhere seen to greater advantage. 

The Illuminations of St. Peter's on 
Easter Sunday are too well known to 
require a detailed description. To 
those who have witnessed them the 
impression produced by their magnifi- 
cent display is too strong to be oblite- 
rated ; and those for whom the spectacle 
is yet in store will find that any de- 
scription falls fiir short of the reality. 
Every column, cornice, and frieze, 
the bflnds of the dome, and all the 
details of the building to the summit 
of the cross, are lit up with lines of 
lamps, and its gigantic architecture 
stands Qut against the dark sky in a 
complete firmament of fire. The illu- 
minations are repeated at the Festival 
of St. Peter's on 2 successive evenings, 
and on each occasion are said to cost 
600 crowns. 382 men are employed to 
light the lamps ; and when we consider 
the hazardous nature of their task, it 
is surprising that the number of acci- 
dents is very small. There are 2 illu- 
minations on each evening; the 1st, 
called the siker illumination, begins 
at dusk, and consists of 5900 lanterns ; 
the 2nd, called the golden illumination, 
begins at 8 on B^ter Sunday, at 9 on 
St. Peter's day, when, at the first 
stroke of the clock, 900 lamps are 
lighted so instantaneously that it 
seems the work of enchantment. The 
whole process is generally completed 
before the clock has finished striking 
the hour, or in about 8 seconds : the 



entire building is then lit up by no 
less than 6800 lamps. The lanterns 
used for the silver illumination are 
of white paper, those for the golden 
are iron cups filled with blaziiig tal- 
low and turpentine. 

The principal Ceremonies and reli- 
gious services in St. Peter's and the 
Sixtine Chapel are the following: — 
January 1st: Grand mass at 10 a.m., 
in the Sixtine chapel, by the pope in 
person, unless the pope is in residence 
at Monte Cavallo, when it is cele- 
brated in the private chapel of that 
palace. This applies to all the cere- 
monies except those at Easter and 
Christmas, and at the festival of St. 
Peter. 5th : Vespers in the Sixtine, at 
3 P.M. 6th, the Epiphany : high mass 
in the Sixtine, at 10 a-m. 18th, the 
Feast of the Catedra di 8, Pietro ; high 
mass by a cardinal in presence of the 
pope and cardinals at S. Peter's. Feb- 
ruary 2nd, Purificaiion of the Virgin: 
high mass by the pope in person, and 
the ceremony of blessing the candles. 
On Ash Wednesday, high mass, and the 
sprinkling of ashes on the heads of the 
cardinals. March and April,— Holy 
Week, Palm Sunday: at 9^ A.M. the 
pope is borne into St. Peter's, where, 
on arriving in the pontifical chapel, 
he receives the homage of the as- 
sembled cardinals, habited in violet 
robes: immediately afterwards his 
holiness consecrates the palms, and 
distributes them first to the cardinals, 
then to the archbishops and bishops, the 
corps diplomatique, the canons of St. 
Peter's, and the heads of the different 
religious orders, and last of all to the 
military, and such private individuals 
as may wish to receive them — the 
latter must be in uniform or evening 
dress. After the distribution the pope 
is carried round St. Peter's in proces- 
sion, followed by all those who have 
received palms, which they carry in 
their hands; on their return to the 
pontifical chapel the cardinals change 
their violet for scarlet robes, and high 
mass in music is performed by a 
cardinal priest, which generally lasts 
from 1 1 until 1 : this terminated, t^ 
pope is carried to his unrobing-rc 
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in the chapel of the Transfiguration. 
The whole of the ceremony on this 
day is yery imposing: gentlemen in 
uniform are admitted into the ponti- 
fical chapel; ladies have places as- 
signed to them on either side before 
the high altar, and for which tickets 
are distributed by the pope's Major- 
domo. Wednesdiy in Holy Week : at 4^ 
P.M. the first miserere is chanted in 
the Sixtine chapel. To secure seats, 
where the chanting takes place in 
the presence of the pope, it is neces- 
sary to go at 2 o'clock, and ladies 
must be provided with tickets, as 
mentioned hereafter. A triangle of 
candles is prepared previous to the 
service, and one candle is extinguished 
at the conclusion of different psalms, 
till one alone is left. This is removed 
during the singing of the miserere 
behind the altar, and on its conclusion 
is again brought out, when a general 
knocking with a stick takes place, — 
the whole significant of the light on 
earth during our Saviour^s presence, 
his death and descent into the tomb, 
and his resurrection, with the circum- 
stances which attended it. In the 
evening, after the services at the 
Vatican are finished, the Trinith de* 
Pellegrini may be visited, to see the 
feet of the pilgrims who have journeyed 
to Kome for the holy week washed by 
the great dignitaries and nobles, who 
also attend on them, like servants, at 
their meal, and afterwards assist them 
to prepare for rest. The men and 
women are placed in separate parts 
of the hospital, and the persons re- 
gularly engaged for those charitable 
offices are enrolled in confraternities, 
numbering many of the first persons 
in the aristocracy of Rome, including 
his Holiness and the cardinals ; severid 
kings have been so likewise. To be 
entitled to admission, the pilgrims must 
have come from a distance of more than 
60 m., and bring certificates from their 
bishop, attesting that they have re- 
paired to Rome for the purpose of 
visiting the holy places; these are 
examined by persons called ricevitori, 
for security against deception. At 
^aster, Italian pilgrims are entertained 
3 days, Ultramontanes for 4, Por- 



tuguese for 7 ; at other times of the year, 
Italians for 1 day, Ultramontanes for 2, 
Portuguese for 5; the latter receive 
each, on their departure, a Roman se- 
quin, and Bohemians a scudo. This 
ceremony is repeated at the TrinitJi 
de* Pellegrini every evening during the 
week. Thiirsday: High mass in the 
Sixtine chapel at 10 a.m. by a cardinal, 
in general the Dean of the Sacred 
College, about midday. If the weather 
permits, his Holiness then proceeds to 
the balcony in front of St. Peter's, and 
pronounces his benediction, to the as- 
sembled multitude below; in case of 
rain the benediction is given inside the 
ch. At the conclusion of the benedic- 
tion the pope descends to St. Peter's, 
where in the rt.-hand transept, fitted 
up for the occasion, he washes the feet 
of 13 priests, who represent the 12 
apostles, and the 13th who appeared 
miraculously to pope Gregory the 
Great on a similar occasion. About 
1 1 the washing of the feet is concluded. 
The pope, in the gallery over the portico 
of St. Peter's, waits on the same 13 
priests at table. It may not be unin- 
teresting to mention that these repre- 
sentatives of the apostles are selected 
from every country, the diplomatic 
agents of several Courts having a 
right of presentation. 2 Italians are 
chosen by the pope's major-domo, a 
Swiss by the captain of the Swiss 
guard, and 2 Oriental Catholics by the 
heads of the united Armenian and 
Greek Churches at Rome. Each priest 
receives a gold and silver medal after 
his feet have been washed, and carries 
away all the viands placed before him, 
as well as the napkin, and white dress 
in which he is attired. The pope 
commences by putting on a richly em- 
broidered apron, which is afterwards 
the perquisite of the Grand Chamber- 
lain (Maestro di Camera), after 
which bishop^ and prelates present 
him with the plates which he lays 
before each pilgrim : during the repast 
the pope's crossbearer (Crocifero) 
reads prayers. At 4^ p.m. the 2iid 
miserere is chanted in the Sixtiae 
chapel, after which his Holiness, at- 
tended by his household, proceeds to 
pray in the Capella Paolina. Gentle- 
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men in eveniiig dress with black coats 
are admitted to all the ceremonies of 
this day, and ladies by tickets from 
the major-domo. The Vatican Mu- 
seum, the Etruscan and Egyptian 
collections, are open to the public on 
Holy Thursday, from Ij to 5 p.m. 
The cardinal penitentiary sits in the 
N. transept of St. Peter's to give abso- 
lution for mortal sins which cannot 
otherwise be absolved. The high altar 
in St. Peter's is washed. The Pauline 
chapel and the different " sepulchres," 
more particularly those in the Spanish 
and Portuguese churches, and S. 
I^nazio, are illuminated. Among the 
sights of this evening may be men- 
tioned the shops of the Fizzicamoli, or 
sausage and pork dealers, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Pantheon and the 
Piazza Navona, which are arranged in 
every sort of device, and brilliantly 
illuminated. Oood Friday : The Holy 
Sacrament, which yesterday was 
blessed at the mass in the Sixtine 
chapel, is this morning carried back 
to it from the Pauline, where it 
was deposited, and the sacrifice con- 
summated by the cardinal grand 
penitentiary at 9^ a.m. The pope and 
Sacred College afterwards hear a 
sermon preached by a friar of the 
Black Franciscan Order. The last 
miserere is chanted this day in the 
Sixtine chapel and in St. Peter's 
at 4 P.M. ; after which the pope pro- 
ceeds in procession with the cardi- 
nals through the Sala Begia to St. 
Peter's to pray before the tomb of the 
apostle; at the conclusion of which 
the relics of the Holy Cross, the Volto 
Santo, and the spear are exhibited 
from the balcony over the statue of St. 
Veronica. The great illuminated cross, 
which was formerly suspended from 
the dome on this evening, has ceased to 
be so since the time of Leo XII. The 
figure of our Saviour, which is covered 
up during Lent, is this day unveiled. 
The cardmal penitentiary gives abso- 
lution as on Thursday. Saturday: 
Ordination at St. John Lateran, and 
public baptism of Jews and other non- 
Christians in the baptistery of Constan- 
tine at ^ past 8 a.m. At the same hour, 
or even earlier, blessing of candles, 



fire, &c., in the Sixtine chapeL .High 
mass in the Sixtine at 9 a.m. Easter 
Sunday, the grandest festival of the 
Roman Catholic Church, without 
exception. Daybreak is ushered in 
by the cannon of the castle of St. 
Angelo. At 9^ a.m. high mass in St. 
Peter's, the pope himself officiating. 
The pope enters the ch. in solemn 
procession, every incident of which 
has a mystical meaning. His Holi- 
ness is carried on a portable throne, 
which is symbolical of his elevation as 
the vicar of Christ. Before him are 
carried 2 fans of ostrich-feathers, in 
which the eyes of peacock's feathers 
are set, as a symbol both that vigi- 
lance is required of the pontiff, and 
also that the eyes of all men are fixed 
upon him. The triple crown, it need 
scarcely be added, is equally sym- 
bolical. The lower circlet represents 
the crown of temporal dominion, while 
the mitre represents the spiritual; 
the second circlet shows the union of 
the spiritual and temporal authority, 
and the third the union of the 
pontifical, imperial, and royal power. 
The 7 candelabras carried before the 
pope by Acolytes represent the 7 
ecclesiastical rioni, or divisions of the 
city; mystically they bear reference 
to the candlesticks amid which the 
vision of the Son of God appeared to 
the Evangelist, as described in the 
Apocalypse; and are also typical of 
the 7 gifts of the spirit. 

On entering St. Peter's, when the 
pope arrives opposite the chapel of the 
Holy Sacrament, the procession stops ; 
the pope descends from the throne 
and adores the Host, which is exposed 
on the illuminated altar of that chapel. 
The cortege then passes on to the 
throne erected on this occasion at the 
epistle-side of the tribune, where the 
homage is performed, and after read- 
ing to himself the prayers preparatory 
to saying mass, whilst the ofiice of 
Tierce is £ung, his Holiness is vested 
for the celebration. A procession is 
then formed towards the throne at the 
end of the tribune, which, suddenly 
turning to the rt., faces the high altar 
and approaches it. It consists of the 
Thurifer, Crossbearer, Greek and 
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Latin deacons and snbdeacons, car- 
dinal bishop and three cardinal deacons, 
the pope with two private chamber- 
lains, and an auditor of the rota bearing 
his mitre, the patriarchs and other 
prelates assistant at the throne. Near 
the altar it is met b^ the 3 junior car- 
dinaJs, who successively do reverence 
to his Holiness and embrace him with 
a kiss on the cheek and breast, mystic- 
ally exhibiting the homs^epaid by the 
3 Magi to the Saviour. The epistle and 
gospel are sung, first in Latin, then in 
Greek, to denote the union between the 
Eastern and Western Churches, but the 
primacy of the Latin. Towards the con- 
clusion of the creed (his Holiness hav- 
ing retired before the epistle to the 
farthest throne) the sacred vessels are 
washed at what are called the credence 
tables, for the utensils of the mass. 
When the pope has returned to the 
altar, the sacristan eats in his pre- 
sence two particles, pointed out by 
the deacon, from the three wafers, 
and also drinks of the wine and. 
water prepared for the mass. This 
precaution against poison, though a 
mere form, is of almost immemorial 
usage at the papal high mass. At the 
offertory is sung the motette Christus 
resurgens with the beautiful music of 
Felice Anerio, considered one of the 
finest concerted pieces of the papal 
choir. This is followed by the sing- 
ing of the Sequence, Victime Paschcili^ 
generally to the music of Simonelli. 
The music and poetry of the Church for 
Easter-day is the most beautiful in the 
whole range of sacred music. This 
Sequence especially is probably one of 
the earliest specimens of the ecclesi- 
astic hymn now extant, its authorship 
having. never been ascertained: like 
the magnificent anthem for Christmas, 
Quern vidistis Fastores, it partakes of 
the dramatic, introducing, as interlo- 
cutors, Mary, who returns from the 
sepulchre, and the disciples, who ques- 
tion her what she has seen. It con- 
cludes with a kind of chorus, which 
swells into a noble strain, after a con- 
fession of faith in the resurrection. 
Before the preface two junior car- 
\ deacons take their station beside 
I tar, facing each other, to repre- 



sent the two angels who stood at the 
sepulchre. Then is sung, as prepara- 
tory to the consecration, the fonn 
which offers up the praises of the 
Church with those of angels, arch- 
angels, thrones, and dominations ; and 
after the choir has continued it in the 
Sanctus, a dead silence follows, to be 
interrupted by that burst of the silver 
trumpets at the consummation of the 
sacrifice, the effect of which can n^ver 
be forgotten. The consecration of the 
Elements by the pope takes ^lace at 
the high altar, to typify, it is said, 
the sufferings of the Kedeemer in sight 
of the multitude ; the altar represents 
the table where the euchanst was 
instituted, and tiie throne the mount 
where the sacrifice was offered. A 
second elevation of the host and the 
chalice is made, after the pontiff has 
left the altar, by the assistant car- 
dinals, and each is carried solemnly to 
the throne, where his Holiness par- 
takes of both, drinking from the chidice 
through a golden tube, a vestige of the 
ancient practice at the time when com- 
munion under both kinds was general. 
The deacon andsubdeacon then receive 
from hi$ hands the remainder of the 
consecrated elements. A cihorwm con- 
taining other consecrated particles is 
brought with the same solemnity to the 
throne, and out of this the holy father 
administers communion, in one kind, 
to the cardinal deacons present, tKe 
Roman princes, the Senator of Rome, 
and the Conservators. After the eon- 
elusion of mass the pontiff, assuming 
the triple crown tiara, reseats himself 
in the portable throne, when the car- 
dinal archpriest of St. Peter's presents 
him with a purse of white velvet con- 
taining the offering made to him for 
singing mass in that basilica — pto 
Missa bene cantata. The whole cere- 
mony within St. Peter's lasts from 9^ 
to 11} o'clock A.M.; but to secure 
places, strangers ought to be at the 
ch« at least an hour before the service 
commences. At a little after 12 o'clock 
the pope pronounces his benediction 
from the balcony of St. Peter's, in the 
same form as on Holy Thursday. The 
following are the words of thie bene- 
diction, the Amen being four times 
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Ranted, and breaking finely upon the 
silence in which, unless one is very 
near, the whole seems to pass : — 

"May the holy apostles Peter and 
Paul, in whose power and authority 
we confide, intercede for us with the 
Lord. Amen. Through the prayers 
and merits of the blessed Mary, ever 
Virgin, of the blessed Michael the 
Archangel, of the blessed John the 
Baptist, of the holy apostles Peter and 
Paul, and all Saints, may the Omni- 
potent God have mercy upon you, 
may all your sins be remitted, and 
Jesus Christ lead you to eternal life. 
Amen. Indulgence, absolution, and 
remission of tSl your sins, space for 
true and faithful repentance, hearts 
ever contrite, and amendment of life, 
inay the Omnipotent and merciful God 
afford you. Amen. And may the. bless- 
ing of the Omnipotent God, Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, descend upon 
you and remain with youever. Amen."* 

At the last clause, et benedictio, the 
pope rises and signs ihe cross in front 
and on each side, over the people, as 
he pronounces the holy names; at 
de8<^ndat he stretches out his arms to 
heaven, and then folds them over his 
breast. The benediction concluded, 
9. cardinal deacon reads in Latin and 
Italian (afterwards throwing the docu- 
ments among the people) the bull 
of the plenary indulgence conceded 
to all who have attended the sacra- 
ments in the spirit of true repent- 
ance, whose hearts are purified from 
the malignancy of sin, and who are, 
therefore, in a state of reconciliation 
with the Church. The military bands 
strike up, the bells of St. Peter's and 
the artillery of St. Angelo raise their 
chorus, as final to the celebration of 
the resurrection. At 7 p.m. the illu- 
mination of St. Peter's commences; 
but it is necessary for carriages to go 

* The trftveller who may desire greater details 
on the imposing ceremonies of the Holy Week 
will find them in a small volume, entitled DeUe 
PonUJwit FSmzioni della SeUimcma Samta, di 
Oaetano Moroni: in English versions by Dr. 
England, late Bishop of Charleston, and Honsl- 
gnore Ba^s ; and In the French pamphlet of 
the Abb^ Hery on the same sntject ; all which 
may be procured at Piale's, Cnccioni's, or Galle- 
lini's book-shops. 



there some time before to obtain a 
place. At 8 p.m. the whole bursts out 
into a brilliant running flame, which 
is seen beautifully either f^om the 
Piazza of St Peter's or the Pincian 
Hill ; and, if people are quick, it may 
easily be seen from both places. Faster 
Monday: high mass on tiiis and the 
following day in the Sixtine chapel 
by a cardinal priest. The celebrated 
girandola^ which formerly took place 
from the castle of St. Angelo, is now 
transferred to the Monte Pincio; it 
commences between 8 and 9 p.m., and 
is, perhaps, the finest exhibition of 
fireworks in the world; and can be 
well seen from the seats erected on the 
occasion in the Piazza del Popolo. 
Should the evening prove unfavorable, 
it is postponed to the following Monday. 
May. — Whitsunday : high mass in the 
Sixtine chapel when the pope resides 
at the Vatican; it is sometimes per- 
formed at S. Maria Maggiore. After 
12 o'clock females are sllowed to visit 
the Grotte Yaticane, or subterranean 
chapel. Corpus Domini : the solemn pro* 
cession of the SS. Sacramento, in which 
the pope, the clergy, and the court take 
part. June 28th, the Eve of the Festival 
of St, Peter and St, Paul : at 6 p.m. 
vespers in St. Peter's in the presence 
of the pope; the Confessional of St. 
Peter's is thrown open on this occasion; 
the illuminations of St. Peter's and the 
girandola'on the Pincian take place on 
this and the succeeding evenings. 29th : 
high mass in St. Peter's, the pope 
officiating, at 1 a.m. At 3, vespers in St. 
Peter's, in the presence of all the cardi- 
nals. November 1 st : high mass by the 
pope in person at 10 a.m., in the Sixtine 
chapel. At 3 p.m. vespers for the dead 
in the same, in the presence of the 
pope and the whole court. 2nd : high 
mass at 10 a.m. by the pope, in com- 
memoration of the dead. 3rd and 5th : 
a similar ceremony for the souls of all 
deceased popes and cardinals. Decem- 
ber. — First Sunday in Advent : high mass 
in the Sixtine chapel, and procession of 
the pope to the Capella Paolina, which 
is illuminated for the occasion. On 
each Sunday in Advent divine service 
is performed in the pope's chapel, either 
at the Vatican or ihe palace on Mor 
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Cavallo. 8 th, Conception of the Virgin : 
high mass in the Sixtine chapel. 24th, 
Christmis Eve: vespers in the Sixtine 
chapel at 5. At 8 p.m. high mass, 
generally in the presence of the pope, 
which lasts till midnight. The pope 
on this occasion blesses the hat and 
sword, which he afterwards sends as a 
present to some Roman Catholic prince. 
25th, Christmas Pay: grand mass at 
10 A.M. in St. Peter's by the pope in 
person, attended by the cardinals, the 
clergy, and the whole court. 26th: 
mass at 10 a.m. in the Sixtine chapel, 
in honour of St. Stephen. 27th: a 
similar service in honour of St. John 
the Evangelist, and vespers in St. John 
Lateran. 31st: vespers in the Sixtine 
chapel, at which the pope is generally 
present. 

Vespers are performed every day at 
from 3^ to 4} p.m., according to the 
time of year, in the Capella del Coro, 
in St. Peter's: they are much fre- 
quented by strangers on Fridays and 
Sundays, on account of the fine music 
by which they are generally accom- 
panied. 

Tickets of admission for the ceremo- 
nies of the holy week at St. Peter's and 
the Sixtine chapel are necessary for 
ladies only ; Icuiies who wish to avail 
tliemselves of seats must be dressed in 
hlachf without bonnets, and with veils, 
during all the ceremonies. Gentlemen, 
if in black evening dress or in uniform, 
are admitted into the body of the Six- 
tine and Pontifical chapels. Ladies' 
tickets may be procured through their 
diplomatic representative or bankers. 
British subjects will find the Consul 
most obliging in this as in every other 
respect, but they must make applica- 
tion some time beforehand. Admission 
to the loggia of the ambassadors and 
princes during the illuminations, and 
which are better seen from the Piazza, 
is only to be obtained on application to 
the pope's majordomo. 

2. Basilica of St, John Lateran, — 
This celebrated basilica occupies the 
site of the house of the senator Plau- 
tius Lateran us, from whom it derives 
^ts name. He is mentioned by Tacitus 
oncemed in the conspiracy of Piso, 



for which he was put to death by Nero. 
The site afterwards passed intp the 
family of Marcus Aurelius, who was 
born near the palace. In the 4th cen- 
tury the L*ateran house was conferred 
by Constantine on the bishop of Rome 
as his episcopal residence. Constantine 
then founded this basilica, assisting 
with his own hands to dig the founda- 
tions. It was long regarded as the 
first of Christian churches, and the 
inscription over the door styles it 
omnium vrbis et orbis Ecclesiarum Mater 
et Caput, The chapter of the La- 
teran still takes precedence over that 
of St. Peter's ; the ceremony of the 
possessoy or taking possession of the 
Lateran Basilica, is one of the first 
forms observed on the election of a 
new pope, whose coronation takes 
place in it, so that for 1500 years it 
has preserved its rank and privileges. 
It is one of the 4 basilicas which 
have a "Porta Santa.'* It is also 
remarkable for the 5 general councils 
which have been held here, and to 
which we shall refer hereafter. The 
old basilica was nearly destroyed by 
fire in the pontificate of Clement V., 
but it was restored bv that pope, and 
subsequently enlarged and remodelled 
by many of his successors. Sixtus Y. 
added the portico of the Scala Santa 
from the designs of Fontana, and 
Clement VIII. enlarged the transepts 
and side aisles from the designs of 
Giacomo della Porta. In the time of 
Innocent X. (1644) Borromini loaded 
the nave with ornaments, and sur- 
rounded the granite columns with 
cumbrous piers. Clement XII. com- 
pleted the work of renovation in 1 734, 
by adding the principal fa^de from 
the designs of the Florentine archi- 
tect Alessandro Galilei. After these 
numerous restorations and capricious 
changes it will hardly be expected 
that the basilica has preserved much 
of its original character. The f^<;ade 
is a fine example of the architecture of 
the last century: it is built entirely 
of travertine, and has 4 large columns 
and 6 pilasters of the composite order 
sustaining a massive entablature and 
balustrade, on which are placed colossal 
statues of our Saviour and 10 saints. 
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Betireen the columns and pilaf ters are 
5 balconies; from that in the centre 
the pope gives his benedicton to the 
people on Ascension Day. The whole 
front is broken into ornaments and de- 
tails, which lessen the general effect. 
In the vestibule is an ancient marble 
statue of Constantine. There are 5 
entrances under the portico to the 
basilica ; the middle one has a bronze 
door, said to have been brought by 
Alexander VII. from the ruins of the 
Basilica Emilia, in the Forum ; the 
next door is the Porta Santa, and is of 
course walled up. The interior has lost 
the distinctive characters of the basi- 
lica under the hands of Borromini; 
the roof and walls are covered with 
medallions and stucco ornaments, but 
they do not compensate for the dis- 
figurement of the ancient edifice. The 
interior, as we now see it, consists of a 
nave with aisles on each side, separated 
by 4 rows of piers. Those of the 
nave, in which Borromini has encased 
the columns of the old basilica, are 
pierced with niches containing statues 
of the Apostles. These statues are 
characteristic specimens of the school 
of Bernini, with all its extravagances, 
and yet, with their acknowledged 
faults, the effect of so many colossal 
figures is imposing. The St. James the 
Great, the St. Matthew, the St. Andrew, 
and the St. John, are by Ruaconi; the 
St. Thomas and St. Bartholomew are 
by Le Gros ; the St. James the Less is 
by Angela Bossi ; the St. Thaddeus is 
by Lorenzo Qttoni ; the St. Simon by 
Francesco Maratti; the St, Philip by 
Giuseppe Mazzuoli; and the St. Peter 
and St. Paul are by Monot, a French 
sculptor. The one which has the 
greatest merit as a work of art is the 
St. James the Less, by Rossi, " The 
Apostles appear to me to fall under the 
oensure of an injudicious imitation of 
the manner of the painters. The 
drapery of those figures, from being 
disposed in large masses, gives un- 
doubtedly that air of grandeur which 
magnitude or quantity is sure to pro- 
duce ; but though it be acknowledged 
that it is managed with great skill and 
intelligence, and contrived to appear 
as light as the materials will sJlow, 



yet the weight and solidity of stone 
was not to be overcome."— ^S/r J, Rcy^ 
nolds. Above them are some fine bas- 
reliefs. The great ornament of the 
ch., opening out of the 1. aisle, is the 
Corsini Chapel^ built in the form of 
a Greek cross by Clement XII., in 
honour of his ancestor St. Andrea Cor- 
sini, from the designs of Alessandro 
Galilei (1729). Nothing can surpass 
the magnificence of this very beauti- 
ful structure : the richest marbles, the 
most elaborate ornaments and gilding, 
columns of precious marbles, bas- 
reliefs, and even gems, have been 
lavished on its decorations with a pro- 
fusion quite without a parallel in any 
other private chapef in Eome, except 
perhaps the Borghese in Sta, Maria 
Maggiore. Notwithstanding this ex- 
cess of ornament, the whole has been 
controlled and subdued by a correct 
taste, which cannot fail to be appre- 
ciated after the deformities of Borro- 
mini*s nave. The altarpiece is a mosaic 
copy of Guido's picture of S. Andrea 
Corsini. The celebrated porphyry 
sarcophagus which forms the tomb of 
Clement XII. was taken from the 
portico of the Pantheon ; the cover is 
modern ; the bronze statue of the pope 
is by Maini ; and the 2 lateral figures 
are by Carlo Monaldi. Opposite is 
the tomb of Cardinal Nen Corsini, 
with his statue and 2 sitting figures 
by Maini. The figures in the niches, 
representing the Cardinal Virtues, are 
by Rusconi and other followers of 
Bernini, but they are not remarkable 
as works of art. In a vault under- 
neath this chapel is a fine Pietk by 
A, Montauti, The high altar of the 
Basilica has 4 columns of granite, sus- 
taining a Gothic tabernacle, curious 
as a work of the 14th century. It 
was erected in the reign of Urban V. 
to receive the heads of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, which were found during 
his reign among the ruins of the old 
basilica. It bears the arms of the 
pope and the king of France, the pro- 
tectors of the basilica. The hieh altar 
has been recently restored and deco- 
rated with much magnificence, at the 
expense of Pius IX. In an enclosed 
space below and in front of it is 
*^ J 3 
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the bronze tomb of Martin V., of 
the princely house of Colonna, a fine 
work by Simone, brother of Dona- 
tello. ' It formerly stood in the middle 
of the nare, now marked by a co- 
lumn, the arms of the family, on the 
pavement. The tribune has 4 pointed 
windows, which appear, fW>m the in- 
scription attributing this part of the 
basilica to Nicholas IV., to belong 
to the 13th century. It contains a 
modern picture hyAgricola of the Sa- 
viour, St. John, and the Virgin. The 
vault is covered with the mosaics of 
the old basilica, executed in 1291 bv 
Jacopo da Turrita, and inscribed with 
his name : they represent our Saviour 
in the heavens, with the rivers Of Para- 
dise, the Vir^n and Saints ; the figure 
near the Virgin is that of Nicholas IV. : 
they are interesting as examples of this 
art in the 13th century. 

In the l.-hand transept is the splen- 
did altar of the SS. Sacramento, from 
the designs of Paolo Olivieri. The 4 
gilt bronze columns of the composite 
order are traditionally siud to have 
belonged to the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, and to have been cast by 
Augustas out of the bronze rostra of 
the vessels captured at the battle of 
Actium. Above is a fresco of the 
Ascension by Cav. cTArpino, who is 
buried in this church, near the grave 
of his contemporary Andrea Sacchi. 
Near this, in the corridor surrounding 
the tribune, a table is shown as that 
on which the Last Supper was eaten. 
The second chapel on the rt. on enter- 
ing the basilica has been purchased 
by the Torlonias and converted into 
a mausoleum for the family; it has 
been magnificently fitted up in gold 
and marble, and offers a splendid 
specimen of modern extravagance and 
vanity. Over the altar is a Descent 
fram the Cross, in hieh relief, a fine 
work by Tenerani, and on either side 
sepulchral monuments to the first duke 
and his wife, the latter habited as a 
Roman matron, in a rather theatrical 
attitude, with statues of Charity and 
Hope on either side. The Torlonia 
family, which now occupies so high a 
Position in the capital of Christianity, 

of very recent origin ; the father of 



the present duke having kept a small 
shop in the Corso: by purchase they 
have become enrolled amongst the 
ducal aristocracy, and have already 
succeeded in forming alliances with 
the great baronial houses of Orsini 
and Colonna. 

There is an interesting Grothic tomb 
of Cardinal di Pippo, a good specimen 
of the sepulchral style of the 14th cen- 
tury, in the N. transept ; and on each 
side of the altar, at the back of the 
tribune, 2 very rude statues of St Peter 
and St. Paul, of a remote period, pro^ 
bably from the old basilica. 

On the second pier of the first side 
aisle on the rt. is the portrait of Boni- 
face VIII. by Giotto, who has repre- 
sented the pope between two cardites, 
announcing from the balcony of this 
ch. the jubilee of 1300. It is the only 
remaining fra^ent of the painting 
of Giotto which covered the loggia 
of the old Lateran palace. The other 
paintings in the basilica scarcely re- 
quire notice : the best are the I&niel 
by Frocaccini, and the Jonas by 8. 
Conca, The sacristy contains a draw- 
ing, attributed to Raphael, of the Ma- 
donna della Casa d'AIba, now in St. 
Petersburg, and an Annunciation after 
Michel Angela. 

The principal ChurxA ceremonies which 
take place in St John Lateran are:-*- 
On the Saturday before Easter after 
the baptism of the Jews and non-Chris- 
tian converts in the baptistery, the car- 
dinal grand vicar of Rome holds an 
ordination in this basilica. On Ascen- 
sion-day high mass is celebrated in the 
presence of the pope, who afterwards 
pronounces his benediction from the 
balcony. The pope again is present 
at high mass here, with the college of 
cardinals, on the Festival of St John 
the Baptist, the 24th of June. 

The 5 General Councils which have 
given celebrity to this basilica, and 
known as the Lateran Councils^ were 
the following: — I. March 19, 1123, in 
the pontificate of CaUxtus II., at which 
the questions connected with the In- 
vestiture were settled. II. April 18, 
1139, under Innocent II., at which 
the doctrines of Peter de Bruys and 
Arnold of Brescia were condemned, 
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aBd measures taken to terminate the 
schism of the Antipope Analectus II. 
III. March 5, 1179, under Alexan- 
der II I. y at which the schism caused 
by Frederic Barbarossa was termi- 
nated, and the doctrines of the 
Waldenses and Albigenses were con- 
demned. IV. November 11, 1215, 
under Innocent III., at which the 
Xiatin Patriarch of Con8tantinoi>le, the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, 400 bishops, 
and the ambassadors of EIngland, 
France, Hungary, Arragon, Sicily, 
Cyprus, &c., were present. At this 
council the doctrines of the Albigenses 
were again condemned, and the errors 
of Almaric and the Abbot Joachim, 
the pretended prophet of Calabria, in 
regard to the Trinitv, were denounced 
as heresies. V. May 3, 1512, sum- 
moned by Julius II., and continued 
for a long time under Leo X. This 
council is remarkable for the abolition 
of the Pragmatic Sanction, and for the 
conclusion of the Concordat between 
the Pope and Francis I., by which the 
liberties of the Gallican Church were 
sacrificed. The only general council 
which has been held since that time 
was that of Trent, a.d. 1525. 

The Cloisters retain their beautiful 
Gothic of the 12th or ISth century. 
The old episcopal throne, with its 
pointed canopy, was removed there 
in the last century. There are many 
curious monuments in these cloisters 
which deserve a visit; the columns 
exhibit some good examples of the 
old mosaic ornaments. Among the 
relics shown here is the mouth of a 
well, called the well of the woman of 
Samaria (several crosses are sculptured 
on it) ; 3 columns of Pilate's house ; 
a column said by the tradition to have 
been split when the vail of the Temple 
was rent in twain ; the porphyry slab 
on which the soldiers cast lots K>r the 
Saviour's raiment ; a slab supported by 
4 columns, said to be the height of our 
Saviour (the columns are 6 feet high) ; 
a miraculous altar-table, in which, 
when a priest doubted of the real pre- 
sence, the consecrated wafer fell from 
his hand through the slab, and left a | 
hole. Some interesting remains of the 
decorations of the old basilica, in the | 



rear of the modem edifice, may be seen 
from the cloisters. 

The Baptistery, built by Constantine, 
and decorated with the remains of more 
ancient edifices, is an octagonal struc*' 
ture of brickwork. On the sides of 
the entrance are 2 magnificent red por- 
phvry columns of the composite order, 
half-buried in the wall. Eight superb 
columns of the same material sustain a 
cornice which runs round the building, 
supporting 8 small columns of white 
marble, which again support the lan<> 
tern of the roof. The exterior of 
this building, and the general arrange- 
ment of the interior, have very pro? 
babl^ been preserved since the time of 
Constantine, but the building is known 
to have been repaired by several popes 
down to the 17 th century, when Urr 
ban VIII. restored it as we now see it, 
The paintings on the 8 sides of the 
Cupola, illustrating the Life of the 
Baptist, are by Andrea Sacchi ; the 
frescoes on the walls are by Gimignafio, 
Carlo Maratta, and Andrea Camassei, 
and represent the principal events in 
the life of Constantine, 'The baptismal 
Font, in the centre of the octagon, is 
of ^reen basalt. It was in this vase, 
which, from the earliest times of 
Christianity, has been held sacred, 
as that m which Constantine re- 
ceived the rite of baptism, that 
Rienzi bathed, on August 1, 1347, the 
night before he appeared with his in- 
signia of knighthood, and summoned 
Clement VI. and the electors of Ger- 
many to appear before him. He was 
then crowned in the basilica of the 
Lateran with the 7 crowns of the Holy 
Spirit, which he pretended to be typical 
of the gifts he had received from hea- 
ven, nefore the close of the year this 
pompous display terminated in his cap- 
tivity at Avignon ; and it was super- 
stitiously believed by many of his 
own followers that his downmll was a 
divine judgment for the profanation of 
this font. Opening out of the Bap- 
tistery are 2 chapels — that on the rt. 
dedicated to S. John the Baptist, with 
a bronze statue by Valadier ; that on 
the 1. to S. John the Evangelist. The 
bronze figure over the altar is by J, B. 
Porta. The baptistery is now used 
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on the Saturday before Easter for bap- 
tiziug Jews converted to Christianity. 

The Scala Santa, — Under the fine 
portico on the N. side of the Basilica, 
constructed by Sixtus V. from the de- 
signs of Fontana, is the ScaU Santa. 
It is said by the Roman antiquaries 
that Sixtus v., in rebuilding the Late- 
ran palace, religiously preserved that 
portion of the chapel and triclinium of 
Leo III. which had escaped the fire 
by which the ancient palace was de- 
stroyed, and constructed this portico 
over the Scala Santa, which had also 
escaped the flames. The staircase con- 
sists of 28 marble steps, stated bjrthe 
Church tradition to have belonged to 
Pilate's house, and to have been the 
identical stairs which the Saviour de- 
scended when he left the judgment- 
seat. They are only allowed to be 
ascended by penitents on their knees ; 
and the multitude of the faithful who 
visit them is so great that Clement 
XII. found it necessary to protect 
them by planks of wood, which are said 
to have since been three times renewed. 
In the Gothic chapel at the summit, 
called the Sancta Sanctorum, formerly 
the private chapel of the popes, and 
the only part which remains of their 
ancient palace, is a painting of the 
Saviour, 5 feet 8 inches in height, one 
of the numerous pictures attributed to 
St. Luke, and said by the tradition 
to be an exact likeness of our Lord 
at the age of 12. This chapel contains 
also a large collection of relics; no 
woman is allowed to enter it. Fonta- 
na's portico, before it was enclosed, 
was a flue structure, consisting of a 
double arcade of 2 orders, the lower 
Doric, and the upper Corinthian. The 
Scala Santa is in the middle, and on each 
side are 2 parallel staircases, bj which 
the penitents descend. Outside, and 
on the S side of the Scala Santa, look- 
ing towards the Porta S. Giovanni, is a 
tribune erected by Benedict XIV. to 
receive the mosaics which covered the 
**"'nlinium of Leo. III. They are, how- 
only copies, what remained of the 
als having been deposited in the 
y of the Vatican. They repre- 
le Saviour giving the keys to St. 



Peter with one hand, and a standard to 
Constantine with the other. The build- 
ings enclosing the Scala Santa hecve 
recenily undergone extensive repiurs 
and decoration, at the expense of Fins 
IX. 

The Lateran Palace and Museum are 
described in a subsequent page, under 
the head of Palaces and Museums (p. 
204). 

3. BasUica of Santa Maria Maggwre^ 
the third basilica in rank, and one of the 
4 which have a Porta Santa. It was 
founded on the highest summit of the 
Esquiline, a.d. 352, by Pope Liberius, 
and John, a patrician of Bome, in 
consequence of a miraculous fall of 
snow in the month of August, which 
covered the precise space oceapied 
by their basilica. From this legend, 
which is represented in a bas-relief 
in the Borghese chapel, the edifice 
was at first called S. Maria ad Nives ; 
it afterwards took the name of S. 
Maria Maggiore, from being the prin- 
cipal of all the Roman churches dedi- 
cated to the Virgin. The interior has 
undergone numerous alterations and 
additions, which have impaired the 
simplicity of its original plan ; but in 
spite of these changes it has ifetained 
more of the characters of tiie basilica 
than any other ch. within the walls of 
Rome. It was enlarged in 432 by St. 
Sixtus III. on its present plan, which 
has been preserved amidst all the sub- 
sequent reparations. The tribnne and 
mosaics were added in the 1 2th cen- 
tury by Nicholas IV. The whole 
building was repaired by Gregory 
XIII. in 1575, and the principal facade 
was added in 1741 by Benedict XIV., 
from the designs of Ferdinando Fuga. 
At the same time the interior was 
completely renovated, the columns 
were repolished and adapted to new 
bases and Ionic capitals, and the build- 
ing generally was reduced to the form 
in which we now see it. There are 2 
facades, one in front and another at 
the back of the basilica. The first, by 
Fuga, is one of the most unhappy of 
the many failures exhibited m the 
church architecture of Rome. From the 
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Mcony in the upper portico the pope 
pfonounces his benediction on tne 
Festival of the Assumption. The 
vault of the portico is covered with 
mosaics, fh>m designs, it is said, by 
Oaddo Gaddi: they were on the old 
fagade, are well preserved, and were 
restored some years ago under the di- 
notion of Camuccini. The other front, 
constructed by Cario Eainaldij in the 
pontificate of Clement X., is in better 
taste. There are 5 doors in the prin- 
cipal front, including the walled-up 
Porta Santa. 

• The interior is perhaps the finest 
eh. InteriiMr of its class in existence. 
It consists of an immense nave, divided 
fh>m the side aisles by two rows of 
Ionic columns of white marble. These 
support a continued entablature, which 
has unfortunately been broken by the 
modem arches nanked by columns of 
grey granite constructed by Sixtus V. 
and &nedict XIV. as entrances to the 
side chapels. Upon the entablature 
rests the upper wall of the nave, with 
a ran^e of Corinthian pilasters corre- 
spondmg in number to the columns. 
The length of the nave is 280 English 
feet, and the breadth about 60 feet. 
The roof, designed by Sangallo, is flat, 
and divided into 5 rows of panels. It 
is elaborately carved, and gUt with the 
first gold brought to Spain from South 
America, presented to Alexander VI. 
by Ferdinand and Isabella. The side 
aisles are comparatively narrow, aiid 
have vaulted roofs little in character 
with that of the nave. The whole 
building is richly but tastefiilly deco- 
rated. The sides and end of the nave 
above the arch of the tribune are co- 
vered with mosaics of great interest in 
the history of art. They represent in 
commirtments different events of the 
Old Testament, illustrating chiefly the 
lives of Moses, Joshua, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. They are known by 
Church documents to have been in ex- 
istence in the 8th century, and are 
considered by some writers to be as 
old as the 5th. The vault over the 
tribune is covered with mosaics by 
Jacopo da Tarrita^ the same artist who 
executed those in the Lateran basilica : 
they represent the Coronation of the 



Virgin with angels and 3 saints on 
each side, and are inscribed with the 
name of the artist. The high altar 
Is formed of a large urn in porphyry, 
over which rises the baldacchino erect- 
ed by Benedict XIV. from the designs 
of Fitga: it is supported by 4 Corin- 
thian columns of red porphyry, en- 
twined with gilt bronze palm-leaves, 
and surmounted by 4 angels in marble 
by Pietro Bracci, 

The Chapel of the SS. Sacramento, 
called also the Capella del Presepio, 
near the end of the aisle on the rt., was 
erected by Sixtus V. from the designs 
of Fontana, and is rich in marbles and 
other ornaments. It contains the tomb 
of Sixtus v., with his statue by Val- 
soldo; and that of Pius V., the urn 
beneath which is a fine mass of verde 
antique adorned with bronze orna- 
ments. The altar of the Sacrament 
has a fine tabernacle sustained by 4 
angels in bronze gilt. It is said that 
this chapel was commenced when 
Sixtus was a cardinal, and that Gre- 
gory XIII. suspended his allowance on 
the ground that he must be a rich 
man to incur such an expense. The 
work would have been postponed in 
consequence of this proceeding, if 
Fontana had not placed at the disposal 
of Sixtus the whole of his savings, an 
act of generosity which the cardinal re- 
paid by his constant patronage after his 
accession to the pontificate. The fres- 
coes of the chapel are by Qiobattista 
PozzOf Cesare Nebbia, and other contem- 
porary artists. In this chapel is pre- 
served the sacred Presepio, or ike cradle 
of the Saviour, which forms the subject 
of a solemn ceremony and procession 
on Christmas Eve, at which the car- 
dinal-vicar generally officiates. The 
richness of tibis chapel is far surpassed 
by that of the Borghese family, on the 
opposite side of the basilica, built by 
Paul V. from the designs of Flaminio 
Ponzio (1608), and remarkable for the 
magnificence of its architecture and 
decorations. The altar of the Virgin 
has 4 fluted columns of Oriental jaspar, 
and is celebrated for the miraculous 
I painting of the Madonna, traditionally 
' attributed to St. Luke, and pronounr 
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to be such in a papal bull attached to 
one of the walls. On the entablature 
of the altar is the bronze bas-relief 
representing the miracle of the snoir. 
The frescoes on the sides of the win- 
dows above the tombs, and those on 
the great arches, are by Guido, with 
the exception of the Madonna, which 
was painted hj Lanfranco, The fres- 
coes around the altar and on the pen- 
dentives of the cupola are by Can, 
d* Arpino ; those of the cupola, repre- 
senting the Virgin standing on the 
half-moon, are by Cigoii, The tombs 
of this chapel are remarkable: that 
of Paul V. IS covered with bas-reliefs 
and small statues by Buonvicino, Ip- 
polito Bnzi, and other followers of the 
school of Bernini. The tomb of Cle- 
ment Vlll., of the Aldobrandini family, 
who gave Paolo Borghese his cardinal's 
hat, is covered with bas-reliefs by 
Mochi, Pietro Bernini, and other scalp- 
tors of the same school. In other parts 
of the basilica are the Gothic tomb 
of Cardinal Consalvi, by Giovanni 
Cosmate, at the N. end of the rt. aisle, 
with an inscription dated 1298; the 
tomb of Clement IX. (RospigUosi), 
with sculptures by Guidi, rancelli, 
and Ercole Ferrata ; a monument raised 
by Sixtus V. when Cardinal di Mont- 
alto to Nicholas IV. ; the sepulchral 
stone of Platina, the historian of the 
popes; at the S. extremity of the 1.- 
hand aisle, the tomb of 2 members of 
the French fiunily De Levis, one a 
cardinal, another an archbishop — a 
handsome specimen of the sepulchral 
monuments of the early part of the 16th 
century. The pavement of Sta. M. 
Maggiore is very beautiful, consisting 
of alternate compartments of mosaic 
and marble. 

The ceremonies in this basilica during 
the year are of a very imposing kind. 
At the Feast of Pentecost the pope 
performs high mass here, unless it 
takes place in the ^xtine ehapel. 
On the Festival of the Assumption, 
August 15th, high mass is always 
perrormed in this basilica by the pope 
in person, who afterwards pronounces 
from the balcony his benediction on 
the people. On the 8th September 
^^^ pope again performs high mass 



in hononr of the Nativity of the 
Virgin. The ceremony on Christmas 
Eve, in which the Presepio is earned 
in (HTOcesaionyhas been already noticed ; 
it takes place at 3 a.m., but is not 
calculated to repay the expectation 
of the visitor who looks only to cere- 
monial display. 

In front of the basilica is one of th^ 
most beautiful Corinthian columns in 
Rome, called the CoUmna delta Vergme, 
It is of white marble, and is the only 
one which has been preserved to 
attest the magnificence of the basilica 
of Constantine, although it probably 
belonged to an edifice of a much earlier 
period. It is 47 feet high without the 
capital and base, which are not pro* 
portioned to the size of the column. 
It was erected here by Paul V. in 
1613, under the direction of Carlo 
Maderno. On the top is a bronze 
statue of the Virgin standing on the 
half-moon, by Bertelot. Near this is a 
small pillar m the form of a cannon 
surmounted by a cross, to commemorate 
the absolution given by Clement VIII. 
in 1595 to Henry IV. of France, on his 
conversion fiorn the Protestant faith. 
The inscription, "In hoc signo viaces," 
engraved on that part which represents 
the cannon, has given rise to some spe- 
culation as to its intended ai^Ucation. 

4. BasUka of Santa Croce Mi Geru- 
sahmmey the 4th of the Roman basilicas, 
was founded in 327 l^ the empress 
Helena in the Horti Variani of Kla- 

Sbalus, close to the Amphitheatrum 
istrense. It derives its xiame froai 
the portion of the true cross deposited 
in it by the empress, and from the earth 
from Jerusalem which was brought 
here and mixed with the foundations. 
It was consecrated by St. ^vester, 
and was entirelv repaired by Gre- 
gory II. in the 8th ceotury. It under- 
went frequent alterations under later 
popes, and was reduced into its present 
form by Benedict XIV. in the last 
century. The facade and the o^val 
portico were then added, and many of 
the columns were cased with masonry, 
forming piers to support the roof. 
Ei^t of the original columns, 3 of 
which are fine masses of red Egyptian 
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granite, still remain, and diyide the 
ittTe from the two aisles. The high 
altar is remarkable for the ancient 
urn in ffreen basalt, with 4 lions' heads, 
in which the bodies of 2 saints are now 
deposited. Two of the 4 columns which 
support the baldacehino are of the 
marble called Breccia Corallina. The 
▼ault of the tribune is covered with 
f)r«8Coes representing the Discovery of 
the (>oss, and the transfer of a portion 
Off it by St. Helena to this church. 
The author is unknown, although Pin- 
turiceltio has been supposed to have 
painted them, but on vet^ doubtful 
autlMHity. Below the basilica is the 
subterranean chapel of 8t. Helena, de- 
corated with mosaics of the 1 6th cen- 
tury, erroneously attributed to Baldas* 
sare Peruzzi ; they have replaced others 
said to have been of the time of Valen- 
tinian III. ; the statue of St. Helena oc- 
cupies the place of a picture by Rubens, 
now in England ; the floor of this chapel 
is said to be formed of earth brought 
by St. Helena from Jerusalem. At the 
entrance to it is a votive altar to Sta. 
Helena of the period. Ladies will ob- 
serve a notice upon a marble slab near 
it, that their entrance to the chapel 
is forbidden, under pain of excommu- 
raoation, except on the 20th of March. 
The consecration of the golden rose, 
which the popes in former times sent 
annually to sovereign princes took place 
in this basilica. At present it is re- 
markable only for its large collections 
of relics, among which some bones of 
Thomas Ik Becket are shown. During 
the French administration the library 
was removed to the Vatican; it was 
subsequently restored, but many of the 
rarer manuscripts had been stolen or 
lost. The fragment of the true cross is 
exhibited on one day in Easter- week. 

5. JBaailica of Scm Paolo fuorile Mura, 
about 1^ mile beyond the Porta San 
Paolo, and on the road to Ostia. Thirty 
years ago there was no o^ect at Rome 
which the lover of early Christian art 
regarded with more lively interest than 
this magnificent temple of the first 
ages of our faith. It was commenced by 
the emperors Yalentinian II. and Theo- 
dosios in 386, on the site of a more 



ancient basilica founded by Constan- 
tine, and completed by Honorius : and 
Leo III. restored it in the 8th century. 
In all its subsequent alterations and 
repairs the original plan was carefully 
preserved ; and it was one of the first 
places to which the Christian traveller 
endeavoured to make a pilgrimage. 
The length of the basilica was 411 ft., 
of the transepts 279 ft ; the body of 
the building was 295 ft by 214 ft, 
and was divided into a nave and 2 
aisles on either side by 4 rows of 
Corinthian columns of different kinds 
of marble, 20 in each row ; and the 
whole building presented an assem- 
blage of columns amounting to no less 
than 138, most of them ancient, and 
forming by far the finest collection in 
the world. Under the high altar was 
the tomb which the Church t^adition, 
from the eariiest times, had pointed 
out as the burial-place of the Apostle 
Paul, whose body, on the same autho- 
rity, had been removed here from the 
Vatican in a.d. 251. The mosaics of 
the tribune, the bronze gate cast at 
Constantinople, the series of papal por- 
traits, the monuments and the altars, 
all combined to increase the interest 
of the sacred edifice. To English 
travellers this basilica had an addi- 
tional interest, since it was the church 
of which the sovereigns of England 
were protectors previous to the Re- 
formation, as the sovereigns of Austria, 
France, and Spain are now of St. 
Peter's, St. John Lateran, and Sta. 
Maria Maggiore. All this, however, 
has passed away, and the fabric in 
which Christian worship had been per- 
formed uninterruptedly for 1500 years 
was reduced to a heap of ruins on the 
16th July, 1823. The roof took fire 
during some repairs, and fell into the 
aisles, where it raged with such ex- 
traordinary fury, wat the enormous 
coktmnaofthe nave were completely 
calcined, and the large porphyry co- 
lumns of the altars and those of the 
tribune were split into fragments. The 
only portions which escaped were the 
western facade, with its mosaics of 
the 13th century; a colonnade erected 
by Benedict XIII.; the tribune^ and 
the mosaies of the I3th century on its 
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▼anlt; some portions of the portnittj 
of the popes ; part of the bnmze gate ; 
the 40 columns of the side aisles; 
and some sarcophagi with bas^relielii. 
£Knee the oecorrenee of this disaster, 
large soms haye been contributed hj 
the Catholic sovereigns and prinees, 
and by each snccessive pope, for the 
restoration of the building; and the 
work is now neariy completed. The 
transept and the high altar were 
finished and dedicated in 1840 bj 
Gregory XVI^ and the whole edifice 
in 1854, iby Pius IX., in the presence 
of an immense concourse of bishops 
fhmi every part of Christendom. No- 
thing can exceed the richness of 
the whole edifice. The splendid naTC 
and aisles haTC been completed by 
Pius IX. The roof of the nare is a 
magnificent spedmen of canred wood* 
work and gilding, having the armorial 
bearings of Pius IX. in the centre. 
The eflSect of the 4 ranges of granite 
columns is unparalleled, certainly 
much finer than what Uie basilica 
presented before it was burned down. 
There are 80 columns of granite in all, 
between tiie nare and aisles, of the Co- 
rinthian order, the capitals being of 
white marble, the columns on each side 
of the nave being the largest; in addi- 
tion to which, there are 2 more colossal 
still of the Ionic order, supporting the 
arch between the transept and the naye* 
and which was in the orijanal church 
erected in 440 by Galla rlacidia, the 
sister of the Emperor Honorins. All 
these magniffoent pillars are monolites, 
and were quarried at Montor£uio, not 
far from E^yeno, on the Lago Mag- 
giore, from which they were conveyed 
on rafb to the sea, and from the month 
of the Po to their present site in sailing- 
vessels. Under the arch of Galla Pla- 
cidia stands the high altar, beneath a 
magnificent canopy supported by 4 co- 
lumns of white oriental alabaster, given 
to Gregory XVI. by Mahomet Ali, 
the Viceroy of Eg^pt ; and beneath 
this altar lie portions of the bodies 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, brought 
^-— ♦he vaults of the Vatican, The 
^ has in the centre, and behind 
altar, a magnificent tribnne, 
over which is covered yriik 



ies of the 13Ui eentury, placed 
here bj Honorios III^ and exeailed« 
probably, by Pietro Cavallini, the pi^nl 
of Giotto ; in the centre stands a mo- 
dem richly-decorsted episcopal cfaur in 
white marble, cm either side 4 eolamns 
of violet marble saved from the mine of 
the ancient basilica; above, in alonetle^ 
is a painting by Cammoccini reprO' 
«^tiiig St. Paul borne to Heaven bf 
Angels, On either sideof the tribnneare 
2 chapels ; on the 1. (of the speetator) 
those of St. Stej^en, a very beaniifiil 
edifice by Paletii (the statne of the 
patron saint over the allar is a good 
work by Rinaldi), and of the Crocifiz, 
with a statne of St Bridget by Carlo. 
Mademo : on the rt side is tlie choir, 
which remains nearly as it stood be- 
fi>re the fire; and near to it the 
chapel of St Benedict, with a fine statue 
of the saint by Tenerani. The chapel 
at the extremity of the N. tracs^ is 
dedicated to St. Paul ; the large |uctnre 
over the altar, by Cammuccini, repre- 
sents the Conversi<m of the saint ; the 
statues on the sides, of St. Grqjory tbe 
Great and St. Eomnaldo, are by La- 
bonreor and Stocchi ; the chapel in the 
opponte transept has an altarpiece of 
the Assumption, by Agricola, and sta- 
tues of St Benedict and Sta. Theresa. 
The mosaics of the tribune only re- 
quired repairing afler the fire ; but as 
those on the arch of Placidia were eom- 
pletely destroyed, those now upon it 
are modem copies. A series of portraits 
in mosaic of the popes have been already 
placed round the transept ; they include 
all those who occupied the Papal Chair 
firom St Peter to John lY., most of 
whom have been acknowledged as? 
saints by the Church: they will be 
continued on each side of the nave and 
aisles, and embrace the whole seiias 
of Roman Pontit&. These portraitsttfe 
executed at the mosaic establishment at 
the Vatican ; it will be scarcely neces- 
sary to inform the visitor, that, except 
of the later popes, the likenesses are 
imaginary. 

A very handsome bell-tower has 
been erected at the extremity of the 
tribune. The f)ei<^de of the basilica to- 
wards the river is about to be restored,- 
from a munificent donaUon lately pre? 
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sented by Pias IX. ; and there is a yery 
handsome Corinthian portico, supported 
by 8 columns of grey cippolino, at the 
end of the N. transept, -where the basi- 
lica is approached from Rome. 

The total length of the new basilica 
ia 896 feet, not including the tribune ; 
the length of the nave 306 ; the width 
of the nave and side aisles 222: the 
width of the transepts 250 ; and the 
length of the transept, exclusiye of 
the tribune, 90 feet. For many years 
pHor to the dcatruction of San Paolo 
the monks were compelled by malaria 
to leave the spot before the summer 
heats set in; and unhappily there is 
good reason for beUeying that the pes- 
tilence is increasing rather than dimi- 
nishing in severity. 

The principal Cloister of the Bene- 
dictine monastery adjoining the basi- 
lica forms a square, surrounded by 
arcades supported by very beautiful 
coupled columns of various shapes, 
and is highly curious as an example 
of the monastic architecture of the 
12th and ISth centuries. The columns 
present almost every known variety 
of form ; spiral, twisted, fiuted, and 
sometimes 2 or 3 of these fanciful 
varieties combined. Many of them, 
as well as the entablature, are covered 
with mosaics. In this monastery 
Pius VII. lived for many years as 
the Benedictine Padre Bamabe Chia- 
ramonte. 

6. Sasilica of San Lorenzo, 10 min. 
walk beyond the Porta di San Lorenzo, 
on the road to Tivoli. The founda- 
tion of this ancient basilica is generally 
attributed to Constantine, in S30; it 
appears to have been enlarged by the 
empress Galla Placidia in the 5th cen- 
t«ry. It was entirely rebuilt in 578 
by Pelagius II. From that time the 
general arrangement has been tolera- 
bly preserved, although the building 
has been repaired and altered by many 
succeeding popes. In 1216 Honorius 
III. reversea the plan of the building 
by adding a new nave in the place 
of the old tribune, and bringing the 
entrance, which formerly opened to the 
E., immediately opposite the altar ; he 
at tiie same time added the portico at 



the entrance. This portico is supported 
by 6 Ionic columns, 4 of which have 
spiral flutings, and, as well as the capi- 
tals, are of fine workmanship ; the other 
2, except the capitals, are less elaborate. 
Over it is a mosaic, in the centre of 
which are Honorius 11 1, and S. Lorenzo, 
surmounted by a handsome marble 
frieze, with lions' heads, of an earlier 
Christian period. The paintings under 
the portico are referred to the time 
of Honorius III. ; they represent dif- 
ferent events in the history of this 
pope and of St. Lawrence. Among 
others may be seen the coronation of 
Peter Courtenay, count of Auxerre, 
as emperor of the East, which took 
place here in 1217. The Interior of 
the basilica presents a nave divided 
from the 2 side aisles by 22 columns 
with Ionic capitals, 16 of which are 
of grey granite, the remainder of 
cipoTlino : the granite columns are 
of different dimensions ; some, short 
and stumpy, belonged evidently to 
a Doric edifice. The ancient tribune 
of Pelagius II. is raised above the 
floor of the ' nave, as in many of 
the old basilicas ; it is surrounded 
by 12 magnificent fluted columns of 
pavonazzetto marble, evidently taken 
from some ancient building. They 
were buried half-way up their shafts 
below the present pavement until 1 82 1 , 
when they were laid bare to the pedes- 
tals. Ten of them have Corinthian, 
and 2 fine Composite capitals orna- 
mented with trophies. The entabla- 
ture is composed of fragments of an- 
cient sculpture, among which friezes 
and other ornaments may be recog- 
nised. Above this is a second range of 
10 smaller columns of the same marble, 
and 2 of black Egyptian granite. The 
pavement is of that kind of mosaic 
called opus Alexandrinum, The whole 
of the sides of the Tribune have been 
recently (1853) excavated to a consi- 
derable depth, and, in laying bare the 
baae, have led to the discovery of 
some curious paintings and inscrip- 
tions of a very early period. In the 
centre of the floor of, the nave b a mo- 
saic of 2 men in armour, with triangular 
shields, and surrounded by griffons ; S* 
is probably of the period of Honor* 
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III. The high altar and its baldacckmo, 
supported by 4 porphyry columns, 
stand above the confessional, where 
the bodies of St. Lawrence and St. 
Stephen are said to be interred. The 
scene of the martyrdom of St. Law- 
rence is now marked by the ch. of 
S. Lorenzo in Pane Pema, near Sta. 
Maria Maggiore. Behind the hi^h 
altar is an elaborate screen in mosaic 
with panels of red and green por- 
phyry, and in its centre an ancient 
episcopal chair. In the upper part of 
the Tribune is a carious mosaic repre- 
senting our Saviour and 5 saints, with 
the name of Pelagius 11. ; it is believed 
to date from the construction of the 
latter pope in the 6th century. In the 
nave are the two ambones, or marble 
pulpits, highly interesting relics of 
the early times of Christianity. They 
stand on each side of that raised por- 
tion of the nave which correspond^ to 
the choir in the ancient basilicas, as at 
S. Clemente, and which here is no longer 
enclosed ; the Epistle was chanted from 
the one on the S. side, which has a 
double row of steps leading to it, and 
the reading-desk turned towards the 
nave, and the Gospel from that on the 
N. In the volute of the 8th column of 
the nave on the rt. are sculptured a 
lizard and a frog, which led Winckel- 
mann to suppose that all these columns 
were taken from one of the temples 
in the Portico of Octavia. Pliny 
tells us that the architects of the 
temples and Portico of Metellus, which 
occupied the site of the Portico of 
Octavia, were two Spartans, called 
Sauros and Batrachus, and that, being 
wealthy, the onl^ reward they asked 
was the permission to inscribe their 
names upon their work. This was 
refused; but they introduced them 
into the ornaments of the building, 
under the fibres of a lisard and a 
frog. The identity of the column 
seems to be confirmed by later dis- 
coveries of Nibby, who found among 
the ornaments of the entablature 
fragments representing trophies and 
other memorials of a naval victory, 
which he supposed to allude to that 
of Actium. Near the principal en- 
trance is an ancient sarcophagus with 



beautiftil bas-reliefs representing a 
Roman marriage; it was converted 
in the 13th century into the tomb 
of Cardinal Guglielmo Fieschi, the ne- 
phew of Innocent IV. : the bus-relielis 
on the cover are also very good. In 
the left aisle is a small subterranean 
chapel, celebrated for the indulgences 
and privileges conferred on it by di^ 
ferent popes in releasing souls from 
purgatorv. Close to this chapel is the 
descent into the Catacombs of Sta. Ci' 
riacoy in which the body of S. Lorenzo 
is supposed to have been at first in- 
terred. These catacombs form a lew 
gallery with ledges on the sides, and atte 
said to extend as far as to S. Agnese. 
They are seldom visited, as those of 
S. Sebastian convey a better idea of 
these early Christian sepulchres, and 
are explored with less risk and trouble. 
Under the portico leading from the 
church to the convent is a eurioos 
sarcophagus, which formerly stood be- 
hind the Tribune, with bas-reliefs re- 
presenting a vintage, the vine-gatherers 
being Cupids, with difierent birds and 
animals; it is believed to contain the 
remains of Pope Damasus II., who 
died in 1049. There are some curi- 
ous ancient fragments and inscrip- 
tions in the cloisters of the adjoining 
monastery. A public cemetery, the 
only one about Rome, formed, during 
the French government, close to the 
basilica of San Lorenzo, has been 
greatly extended of late years. 

7. Basilioa of San Sebastiano, about 2 
miles bej^ond the gate of that name 
on the Via Appia. The foundation of 
this basilica is scarcely less ancient 
than that of the others we have de- 
scribed, and is generally attributed to 
ConstanUne. But the present edifice 
is not older than 1611, when it was 
entirely rebuilt by Cardinal Scipio 
Bor^hese, from the designs of Flsr 
minio Ponzio. All traces of the an- 
cient basilica have disappeared, and 
neither the architecture nor the deco* 
rations present anything which requires 
notice. The chapel of St. Sebastian, 
designed by Ciro Fern, has a recum- 
bent statue of the saint by Antonio 
Giorgetti. St. Sebastian is buried under 
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the altar. The sanctuary is famong for 
1(8 relics ; a mere enumeration of them 
would make a long list ; the most re- 
markable is the stone which is said 
to contain the impression left by the 
Saviour's feet, when he was met by 
St. Peter at the spot now occupied by 
the little ch, of Domine quo vadis^ which 
was built to conmiemorate the event, 
and so called from the words which 
St. Peter. addressed to our Lord (see 
p. 269). 

The door on the 1. of the entrance 
leads into the Catacombs, called the 
Cemetery of St. Calixtus, bishop of 
Bome in the 3rd century. The most 
probable explanation of these immense 
subterranean chambers is, that they 
were originally excavated by the 
Romans for the purpose of pro- 
curing pozzolana; and Cicero is sup- 
{rased to allude to them in his ora- 
tion for Milo when he mentions the 
hiding-place and receptacle for thieves 
on the Via Appia. They consist of a 
series of irre^ar winding passages, 
From the principal avenues others 
branch off in different directions ; here 
and there are open spaces which served 
as chapels or places of meeting, and on 
each Bide of thepassages are £e niches 
for the dead. There can be no doubt 
that the early Christians were accustom- 
ed to assemble in such places for divine 
worship and for concealment ; the fact 
ia ooimrmed by abundant authorities. 
As in the catacombs of Naples, Syra- 
cuse, and Malta, we frequently meet 
with small chapels or oratories; the 
niches are generally square, but some 
of them are vaulted and form small 
eliamfoers, which still retain traces of 
atHccOy and sometimes of painting. 
In^ some of these niches smidl aper- 
tures may be seen which have evi- 
dently been intended for lamps. The 
graves of children occur in a very 
large proportion: sarcophagi do not 
appear to have been common ; and it 
ia remarkable that in all the passages 
yet explored very little marble of 
any kind, except that used for the 
inscriptions, has been found. The ex- 
tent of these catacombs is very consi- 
d^able, although there is no founda^- 
tion for the tradition that some of 



them reach to Ostia. There is no 
doubt whatever that the excavations 
now seen by travellers are a small 
portion of what has been already ex- 
plored; but the danger of allowing 
such a labyrinth of subterranean pas- 
sages to remain open has made it ne- 
cessary to close many of them. It is also 
well know that the catacombs of St. 
Sebastian, although said to be the most 
extensive, are by no means the only 
ones of the kind; we have already 
mentioned those of Santa Ciriaca, 
and there are many others of con- 
siderable magnitude in other direc- 
tions around Rome. Nearly all the 
monuments and inscriptions found in 
these catacombs have been removed to 
the Museums of the Vatican and the 
Lateran. 



$ 71. Churches. 

The 54 parish churches of Rome form 
but a small proportion of the whole 
number. Upwards of 300 churches are 
enumerated in the Tesoro Saero, inde- 
pendently of those classed under the 
head of Basilicas. As might be ex- 
pected in so large a number, there are 
comparatively few which possess much 
interest for the stranger. The follow- 
ing list includes those which are in any 
way remarkable for their works of art, 
their architecture, or their history. In 
visiting the churches the usual fee to 
the sacristan who shows the pictures, 
&c., is 2 pauls for a party ; one-half is 
amply sufficient for a single visitor. 
The churches, except the 7 basilicas, 
which are open all day, are generally 
closed from 12 to 2. 

S. Agata de* 6oti, said to have been 
founded on the site of the maternal 
house of St. Gregory the Great, but, 
having been ^undered by the Goths, 
it was reconsecrated by St. Gregory, 
and dedicated to S. Agata. To it is at- 
tached an Irish Ecclesiastical Seminary, 
and for that reason, probably, was 
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chosen as the resting-place of the Heart 
of Daniel O'Conneliy which is preserved 
here in a si Wer nm, hearing the inscrip- 
tion, " Natos Kerry, obiit Genoae," which 
has ^ven rise to some comment on 
its Latinitj. The church contains 
the tomb of John Lascaris, one of 
the refugees from Constantinople 
(when taken by the Tnrfcs), and an 
efficient promoter of the revival of 
letters in western Europe, with the 
following inscription, whidi we have 
translated from the Greek : — 

** Lascaris lies here in a foreign 
grave; but, O stranger, he does not 
feel uncomfortable on that account — 
he rather rejoices ; yet is not without 
a pang, as a Grecian, that his father* 
land cannot afford him an emancipated 
sod of earth." 

8, AgnesCf in the Piazza Navona, built on 
the spot where St. Agnes is said to have 
been publicly exposed after her torture, 
and to have struck with blindness the 
first person who saw her degradation. 
This is one of the good examples of 
a ch. in the form of the Greek cross. 
It was entirely rebuilt in 1642 by the 

Srinces of the Pamfili family, from the 
esigns of Girolamo Rainaldi, and is 
generally regarded as his masterpiece. 
The facade is by Borromini. The 
cupola was added by Carlo Rainaldi. 
The interior is rich in marbles and 
stucco ornaments, and has 8 fine 
columns of marble. The entrance and 
3 splendid chapels form the Greek 
cross; they are decorated with has* 
reliefs, which do not merit the praises 
bestowed on them by Algardi. The 
cupola was painted by Ciro Ferri and 
his pupil Corhellini, Among the statues 
and sculptures of this church we may 
mention the St. Sebastian, an antique 
statue altered bv Paolo Campi ; the 
St. Agnes by ErcoU Ferrata; the group 
of the Holy Family by Domenico Guidi; 
and the bas-relief of St. Cecilia by 
Antonio Rftggi, The tomb of Inno- 
cent X. is by Maini, In the subter- 
ranean chapel the bas-relief over the 
r, representing St. Agnes miracu- 
■" covered wiui hair, is by Algardi, 

.gneae fuori le Mure, about a mile 



beyond the Porta Pia, one of the 
few chnrches which have preserved 
their ancient Ibrm and arrangement 
withont change. It was founded by 
Constantine, at the request of his 
daughter Constantia, on the spot where 
the body of St. Agnes was discovered. 
The ch. being below the level of the 
soil, we descend into it by a marble 
staircase, whose walls are covered 
with s^nlchral inscriptions. Thft 
interior presents some striking cha^ 
racteristics of the basilica; it consists 
of a nave separated from the 2 side 
usies by 16 ancient columns, 10 e| 
which are of various marbles, 4 of the 
rare portasaaia, and 2 of paoonazzett^ 
Anollier row of 16 columns of different 
forms and smaller size support the 
roof, forming the upper part of the 
nave and gidlery. Under the high 
altar, with a baldaochino sustained by 
4 porphyry pillars, is the tomb of St. 
Agnes. Her statue on the altar is 
composed of an antique torsoof Oriental 
alabaster, with modem head, hands, 
&c., in bronze gilt. The tribune has a 
mosiuc of the 7th centuiy, bearing the 
name of the saint. At the altar of the 
Virgin is a fine Head of Christ, said to 
be by Michel Angelo^ and a beautiful 
antique candelabrum of white marble. 
Adjoining this eh. is that of Sta. 
Costanza (p. 124). 

S. Agostmo, near the S. extreimly- of 
the Via Ripetta, built in 1483 by Car- 
dinal d'Estouteville, ambassador?' of 
France, from the designs of the Flo- 
rentiue architect Baccio Pintelli. The 
whole building was restored in the 
last century by VanvitelU (1740). 
The elegant but simple front ifi of 
travertine taken from the Coliseum: 
the cupola was the first constructed 
in Bome. The interior retains some 
traces of its original Gothic, and has 
a nave and side aisles. The great 
interest of this ch. is derived fW>m 
the eelebrated fresco by Raphael on 
the third pilaster on the 1. hand: it 
represents the prophet Isaiah and 2 
angels holding a tablet. If we may 
believe Vasari's account, Raphael 
painted this fresco after he had seen 
the pn^hets of Michel Angelo in the 
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SixtiBe chapel. The fresco wm in- 
jured in ihe time of Paul IV. by 
attempts to clean it, and was cleverly 
pestored by Daniele da Yolterra. In 
the chapel of St. Augustin is a fine 
pictore of the saint and 2 lateral paint- 
ings by Gvercino, At the last altar is 
the Madonna of Loreto, by M. A, 
Carcmaggio, The statue of St. Thomas 
of Villanova is by ^rcofei>rra«a. The 
fine ^up in marble, representing the 
Virgin and the infant Saviour, near 
the entrance, is a remarkable work 
of Artdrea Sanaooino, The high altar 
and its 4 angels are from the designs 
of Bernini. The Madonna, near the en- 
trance, venerated as one of St. Luke's 
numerous performances, is evidently 
the work of an early German artist. 
The chapel where it stands is covefed 
with rich ofierings of jewellery and 
other precious objects ; indeed, nearlv 
all the piers of the ch. are lined with 
ex votos. 

In the adjoining convent, a fine 
building designed by Vanvitelli, is 
the BiSioteoa Angelica, so called from 
Cardinal Angelo Rocca, who founded 
it in 1605. It is the third library in 
Romie in point of- the number of 
volumes, containing nearly 90,000 
printed books and 2945 MSB. In this 
number are comprised many valuable 
works from the collection of Holste- 
nius, presented by Cardinal Barberini. 
It contains some valuable cinqu^-cento 
editions, some inedited Chinese and 
Coptic MSS., a Syriac Gospel of the 
?th century, a Dante of the 14th cen- 
tury with miniatures, and an edition 
of Walton's Polyglot, with the preface 
acknowledging the encouragement of 
.Cromwell, the '* Serenissimus Prin- 
ceps," which was afterwards altered to 
8uit th« dedication to Charles II. The 
library is open daily, except on holi- 
days, from 8 A.H. to noon. 

S, Ahssio, on the Aventine, supposed 
to mark the position of the Armilus- 
trum, where Hntarch tells us that 
Tatius was interred. It was origin- 
ally dedicated to St. Boniface, the 
first ch. being built on the site of the 
house of the father of St. Alexis^ in 
■the 9th century. In a recess from 



the passage leading to the Sacristy 
there is a good recumbent statue of 
bishop Guido di Bagno, who lived in 
the reign of Leo X. It had a par- 
row escape in 1849, during the French 
bombardment, a shot having broken 
through the mosaic roof over it, and 
fallen within a few inches of the 
statue. 

S, Andrea deUe Fratte, close to the 
College of the Propaganda, restoi*ed 
at the end of the 1 6th century from 
the designs of Guerra, except the 
cupola and steeple by Borromini. 
The front is by Valadier (1825), and 
erected at the expense of Cardinal 
Consalvi. The 2 angels on each side 
of the high altar are by Bernini; the 
statue of St. Anna, in the chapel dedi- 
cated to that saint, is by Pacetti. In 
this ch. are the tombs of the Prussian 
sculptor Rudolph Schadow, by his 
countryman Wolf; of Angelica Kauff- 
mann : and George Zoega, the learned 
Danisn antiquary, the well-known 
author of the work on the Obelisks. 
The tomb of Schadow recalls one of 
the many noble actions of Thor- 
waldsen. When that estimable man 
was requested by the late king of 
Prussia to execute a large work for 
Berlin, he replied that there was one 
of his Majesty's own subjects then in 
Rome, who was, he humbly submitted; 
a fitter object for his patronage. The 
result is well known to those who have 
seen the Spinning Girl of this accom- 
plished sculptor. In the second chapel 
on the 1. is a modem picture of the 
Madonna, by Carta, and 2 others on 
the side wall representing her mira- 
culous salutation, in 1842, to a French 
Jew named Ratisbonne, who was wan- 
dering about the church, and which 
was loUowed by his conversion to 
Christianity — an event which, from 
his position in society, created a good 
deal of sensation in Rome at the 
time. This ch. is remarkable for the 
ceremony of the Tre Ore, or 3 hours 
of Christ's agony on the cross, and 
the Sette Dokri of the Virgin, which 
takes place on Good Friday, from 
12 to 3 P.M. Sermons in English »'-» 
preached here every Sunday dr 
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Lent, it being the prindpal resort of 
our catholic countrymen at Bome. 

8, Andrea a Mcmte Gavalh, in the 
street leadinc from tlie Qnattro Fob- 
tane to the Piazza of the Qoirinal, an 
elegant little ch., hmlt by prince Ca- 
miUo Pftmilli, nephew of Innocent X., 
from the designs of Bernini; it is at- 
tached to the conrent of the Noviciate 
of the Jesoits. It has a Corinthian 
fkcade, and a semicircnlar portico with 
2 Ionic columns. The interior is oral, 
and is richlj decorated. In the chapel 
of St. Francis Xarier, the first on the 
rt. are 3 puntings by Baeicdo ; they re- 
present St. Francis Xavier baptiang a 
queen in India, and the deatn of the 
saint in the desert island of Sancian in 
China. The chapel of St. Stanislaus 
Kostka has an altarpiece representing 
the patron saint, by Cctrio MaraUa- 
the other paintings are by Odazzi and 
Matfzatif pupils of Baciccio. Under 
the altar the body of St. Stanislaus 
is preserred in an urn of liu>i8 lazuli. 
In the recess between tMs chapel and 
the high altar is the tomb of Charles 
Emanuel IV., king of Sardinia, who 
abdicated in 1802, and became a Je- 
suit in the adjoining convent, by 
Festa, a Piedmontese sculptor. The 
painting at the high altar, represent- 
ing the Crucifixion of St. Andrew, 
is by Borgognone, In the convent is 
shown the chamber of St. Stanislaus, 
converted into a chapel by Giuseppe 
Chiari. It contains a singular statue 
of ^e saint dying, by Le Groa: the 
head, hands, and feet are of white, 
the robes are of black, and the couch 
is of yellow marble. It was near this 
church, probably in the gardens be- 
hind, that stood the celebrated Temple 
of Quirinus, erected by Romulus. 

8, Andrea delle Valle, one of the 
best specimens of church architecture 
in Rome. It was built in 1591, from 
the designs of Olivieri, and finished 
by Carlo Mademo. The fine facade 
is by Carlo Rainaldi: between its 
' ed columns of the Corinthian 
mposite orders are niches con- 
statues by Domenico Quidiy 
Ferrata, and FancelH. The 



interior is celebrated for its paintings. 
The cupola, one of the most beantifid 
in Bome, is painted by Lamfrcmeo, and 
is conndeied one of his most soe- 
cessfhl works. He devoted 4 years to 
its exeention, after a long and nimite 
study of Correggio's cupcria at Fnrraa. 
The glory which he intaiodaeed in the 
centre was conndered to form an epoch 
in art. At the 4 angles are the Evan«- 
gelists in fresco by DonaudlMo ; and 
on the vault of the tribune his Flagel- 
lation and Glorification of St. Andrew. 
The latter is most remarkable Ibr its 
clear and powerfhl colouring. Of the 
evangelists, the St. John is an admi- 
rable figure, powerfully coloured and 
beantifnl in expression. Amidst the 
outcry against these frescoes, Domeni- 
chino is said to have visited diem some 
time after their execution, and to have 
said, "Non mi pare d'esser tanto 
cattivo." I4mai, speaking of the 
evangelists, says that, *' after a hun- 
dred similar performances, they are 
still looked up to as models of art." 
Beneath the Glorification of St. Andrew 
at the tribune are 3 large historical 
frescoes representing diflferent events 
in the life of St. Andrew, by Oaicibrese, 
In the Strozsi chapel, the 2nd on the 
rt., is a bronze Pieta, copied lh>m that 
by Michel Angelo in St. Peter's. In 
the transept is a picture of S. Andrea 
di Avellino, by Lcmfranco. In the nave 
are the monuments of Pius II. and Pius 
III., by Pasquino of Montepulciano ; 
they formeriy stood in the old basilica 
of St. Peter's, firom which they were 
removed on its being pnlled down. The 
St. Sebastian in an adjoining chapel 
is by Oiowmni de' FeecAt, of Borgo Ssn 
Sepolcro. In the Rucellai chapel, the 
2nd on the 1., is the tomb of Giovanni 
della Casa, tiie learned archbishop of 
Beneveato, who died in 1556. He was 
the biographer of Cardinals Bembo 
and Contarini, and the author of the 
Galateo, or Art of Living in the World. 
Another tomb of some interest is that 
of Cardinal GkMEzadino, nephew of 
Gregory XV. The 1st chapel on the 
1. contains an Assumption by Domenico 
Passifjnano- and 4 statues, of which S. 
Martha is by Franceaco Mochi, St. John 
the Evangelist by BuonoicinOf the Bap- 
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list hj Pietro Bernini^ and the Magdalen 
hj Cristoforo Santi, This ch. is sup- 
posed to stand very nearly on the site of 
the Curia of Pompey , where Casar fell. 

iS^. Angeh in Pescheria^ near the por- 
tico of Octayia, supposed to occupy 
a part of the site of the Temj^le of 
Juno, noticed under Antiquities in our 
description of the portico. It oon- 
tiAUs a picture by Vosari^ in the 
chapel of St. Andrew ; but it is more 
remarkable fh>m its connexion with 
the hbtory of Rienri. It was upon the 
walls of this oh. that he exhibited the 
allegorical picture of Rome, which first 
rou^ the people against the nobles. 
It was here idso that he assembled the 
citizens by sound of trumpet to meet 
at midnight on the 20th May, 1347, in 
order to establish the " good estate." 
After passing the night in religious 
observances, Rienzi marched out of 
the ch. in armour, but with his head 
uncovered, attended by the papal vicar 
and numerous followers bearmg alle- 
gorical standards of Peace, Liberty, 
and Justice. He proceeded in this 
way to the Capitol, and there, standing 
ben>re the; lion of basalt, called on the 
people to nitify the articles of the 
Good Estate. This memorable scene 
terminated bv the elevation of Rienzi 
to power as the Tribune and Liberatcnr 
of Rome. The Jews of Rome, whose 
Ghetto is close by, are compelled to pay 
an annual tax to this ch., as well as a 
considerable sum to the neighbouring 
Casa dei Neofiti, or House of Converts. 

8, Antonio Ahate^ near Santa Maria 
Maggiore, supposed to occupy the site 
of a temple or Diana. In the chapel 
of the saint is a specimen of coloured 
mosaio of a very early period, repre- 
senting a tiger tearing a young bull. 
The walls in the interior are covered 
with very rude frescoes, representing 
scenes in the life of the saint, in all of 
which the Ch-eat Tempter plays a con- 
^icuous part. On the feast of St. 
Anthony (January 17th) and during 
the whole of the following week the 
ch. is much resorted to by the pea- 
santry to have their domestic animals 
blessed and sprinkled with holy water. 



On the 23rd all the postmasters about 
Rome send their horses mounted by 
their postilions in their smartest live- 
ries for the same purpose. Those of 
the pope, of the Church dignitaries, and 
Roman princes, are brought at 2^ 
o'clock, all decorated in their richest 
trappings. The ceremony was for- 
merly an interesting one, and enabled 
the visitor to see the finest studs of 
the Roman aristocracy, but of late years 
the great families have ceased to send 
their horses to be blessed. 

88, Apoatoli, in the piazza of the same 
name behind the Corso, founded by 
Pelagius I. in the 6th century, rebuilt 
by Martin V. about 1420. The tribune 
was added by Sixtus IV., and the 
portico by Julius II. when Cardinal 
della Rovere. The interior was re- 
stored b^ Francesco Fontana. Under 
the portico is a large antique bas-relief 
of an eagle standing on a crown of oak, 
much admired as a specimen of ancient 
art. Opposite is the simple monument 
erected by Ganova to his early friend and 
countryman Volpato, the celebrated 
engraver : it represents in bas-relief a 
figure of Friendship weeping before 
the bust of the deceased. The interxor 
of the ch. is remarkable for another 
fine work of Canova, the tomb of Cle- 
ment XIV., placed over the door which 
leads into tne sacristy. By Marini's 
inscription on the monument of Volpato 
we are told that this interesting work 
was executed by Canova in his 25th 
year, and we may therefore regard it 
as one of the first efibrts of the new 
school of sculpture. It consists of a sit- 
ting statue of the pope, and 2 figures re- 
presenting Temperance and Clemency. 
This monument was raised to his pa- 
tron entirely at the expense of Carlo 
Giorgi, who had received many fa- 
vours from Clement XIV., and who 
commissioned his friend Volpato to 
employ Canova. Another monument 
of interest is the tablet erected by 
Ccmova to the memory of his first 
patron, Falier, a senator of Venice. 
A Latin inscription, placed on one of 
the pilasters on the rt., marks the 
spot where the heart of Maria Ck 
mentina, wife of the first Pretender 
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temple of Jupiter, or, as some anti- 
quaries will have it, on that of ^scu- 
lapius. The present ch., as we read 
in an inscription in hexameters, was 
erected in 1113 byOtho III., to receive 
the bodies of certain martyrs ; it was 
successivelv restored by Popes Paschal 
II., Gelasius II., and Alexander III., 
and was nearly ruined during the fright- 
ful inundation of 1557. It acquired its 
present form in the reign of Gregory 
XIII., from the designs of Martino 
Longhi. The interior consists of a 
nave and 2 side aisles, separated by 24 
ancient granite columns. The urn 
under the high altar is a fine specimen 
of red porphyry, containing the relics 
of St. Bartholomew and oSier saints ; 
before it is the ancient mouthpiece of 
a well, with bas-reliefs of the 12th 
century. The paintings in the differ- 
ent chapels are chiefly of the 17th cen- 
tury. ; none of them are worthy of re- 
mark. 

8. Bernardo^ in the Piazza de* Ter- 
mini, a circular building of consider- 
able interest as one of the halls or 
temples which stood at the angles of 
the outer circuit of the Baths of Dio- 
cletian. It has been preserved entire 
by the pious care of Caterina Sforza, 
countess of Santa Fiora, who in 1698 
converted it into a ch. dedicated to St. 
Bernard, and presented it to the Cis- 
tercian monastery which she founded 
and endowed. The inside of the dome, 
divided into sunk quadrangular panels, 
is in a ruinous state from scTeral wide 
rents in it. 

S. Bihiana, not far from the Porta di 
San Lorenzo, founded in the 5th cen- 
tury, and entirely remodelled by Urban 
VIII. from the designs of Bernini, who 
added the faQade. The 8 columns 
separating the nave from the aisles 
are antique. On the walls of the nave 
are 10 frescoes of events in the life 
of the saint ; those on the rt. are by 
Agostino Ciampelli, and those opposite 
by Pietro da Cortona, The statue of 
S. Bibiana at the high altar is gene- 
rally admitted to be the masterpiece 
of Bernini. It is graceful and pure in 
-'tyle, and forms a remarkable con- 



trast to the fantastic taste which cha- 
racterises his later works. Beneath 
the altar is a magnificent sarcophagus 
of Oriental alabaster 17 feet m cir- 
cumference, with the head of a leopard 
in the centre ; it contains the remains 
of Bibiana and of 2 other saints. 

The Cappuccini, or S. Maria della Con- 
cezione, in the Piazza Barberini, built by 
Cardinal Francesco Barberini, brother 
of Urban VIII. It is celebrated for 
the picture of the Archangel Mi- 
chael by Guido (in the first chapel 
on the rt.), classed by Lanzi among 
his best works in his softer man- 
ner. Forsyth calls it the Catholic 
Apollo. "Like the Belvedere god," 
he says, " the archangel breathes that 
dignified vengeance which animates 
without distorting; while the very 
devil derives importance from his 
august adversary, and escapes the 
laugh which his figure usually pro- 
vokes." The Lucifer is said to be a 
likeness of Cardinal Pamfili, after- 
wards Innocent X., who had dis- 
pleased Guido by his criticisms. The 
common story tells us that it is the 
portrait of Urban VIII.; but the fact 
that the picture was painted for Car- 
dinal Barberini, the pope's brother, 
would seem to throw discredit on the 
statement, even if it were not esta- 
blished that the satire was directed 
against his predecessor, Innocent X. 
In the same chapel is a fine picture, 
by Gherardo della Notte, of Christ in 
purple robes, &c. Cardinal Barbe- 
rini is buried in the ch. before the 
high altar; his ^rave is marked by 
the simple inscription on the pave- 
ment. Hie jacet pulvis, cinis, et nihil. 
Over the entrance door is the car- 
toon by J^ancesco Beretta, represent- 
ing St. Peter walking on the wa- 
ters, used in restoring the Navicel- 
la which Giotto executed in mosaic 
under the portico of St. Peter's. In 
the chapel opposite to Guido's Arch- 
angel is the Conversion of St. Paul, 
one of the best works of Fietro da Cor- 
tona, " Whoever," says Lanzi, " would 
know to what lengths he carried his 
style in his altarpiece should examine 
the Conversion of St. Paul in the Ca- 
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puchin ch. at Rome, which, though 
placed opposite to the St. Michael of 
Guido, nevertheless fails not to excite 
the admiration of such professors as 
are willing to admit yarious styles of 
beauty in art." The Ecstasy of St. 
Francis, by Domenichmo^ in the third 
chapel on the rt., was painted gratui- 
tously for the ch. A fresco by Dome' 
nichinOf formerly in the convent, repre- 
senting the dealii of St. Francis, has been 
recentJy placed here. The Dead Christ, 
in ihe third chapel, is by his scholar, 
Andrea Camassei, On the l.-hand side 
of the high altar is the tomb of prince 
Alexander Sobieski, who died in Rome 
in 1714. Under the ch. are 4 low 
vaulted chambers, which constitute 
the cemetery of the convent. The 
earth was brought from Jerusalem. 
The walls are covered with bones 
and skulls, and several skeletons are 
standing erect in the robes of the 
order. Whenever a monk dies, he is 
buried in the oldest grave, from which 
the bones of the last occupant are then 
removed to this general ossuaritim, 

S. Carlo a Catinari, so called from 
the manufacturers of wooden dishes 
who used to carry on their trade in 
the adjoining Piazza. The ch. was built 
in 1612, from the designs of Rosati and 
Soria. The cupola is one of the highest 
in proportion to its diameter in Rome, 
and is celebrated for the 4 frescoes 
on the pendentives, by Domeniohino, 
representing the Cardinal Virtues, In 
the choir, opening out of the sacristy, 
is a fine half-figure of S. Carlo, m 
fresco, by GuidOf formerly on the fa- 
cade of the ch. Over the high altar 
IS the immense picture representing 
the Procession of S. Carlo during the 
Plague at Milan, by Pietro da Coriona, 
The vault above is painted by Lan- 
franco^ The death of St. Anna, in the 
second chapel on the 1., is the master- 
piece of Andrea Sacchi, The Annun- 
ciation, in the first chapel on the rt., is 
by Lanfranco, 

S, Carlo in the Corso, with a heavy 
disproportioned front, the national ch. 
of the Lombards. The interior is from 
the designs of Martino Lunghi (1614), 



completed by Pietro da Cortona: it 
consists of a nave and side aisles di- 
vided by Corinthian pilasters, and is 
handsome. At the high altar is the 
large picture of S. Carlo Borromeo 
in glory, with St. Ambrogio and S. 
Sebastian, esteemed one of the best 
works of Carlo Maratta. The rich cha- 
pel of the rt. transept has a mosaic 
copy of the Conception, by the same 
painter, now in the Cibo chapel at S. 
Maria del Popolo ; the statue of Da- 
vid, by Pietro Pacilli j and that of 
Judith, by Lehrun, The St. Barnabas 
in the next chapel is by Francesco Mola. 
In the nave on the 1. side is the slab 
tomb of count Alessandro Verri, the 
well-known author of the * Notti Ro- 
mane,' who died at Rome in 1816. On 
the festival of S. Carlo Borromeo, 
on the 4th November, the pope cele- 
brates high mass in this ch. at 10 a.m. 

S. Cecilia, in the Trastevere; built 
on the site of the house of St. Cecilia, 
part of which is still shown. Its 
foundation dates from 230, in the pon- 
tificate of Urban I. It was rebuilt by 
Paschal I. in 821, and entirely restored 
in 1725 by Cardinal Doria. In the fore- 
court is a beautiful antique marble 
vase, and on the rt. of the door, on en- 
tering the ch., the fine tomb of Car- 
dinal Adam, of Hertford, who was ad- 
ministrator of the diocese of London 
(ob. 1398). This prelate, a very learned 
man of his time, took part in the oppo- 
sition to Urban VI., and, having been 
arrested, with five other cardinals, at 
Lucera, was carried by that vindictive 
pope to Genoa : he alone was saved by 
the interference of the English crown, 
the others being barbarously put to death 
in the convent of S. Giovanni di Pre, 
where their remains were discovered a 
few years ago. On the sarcophagus are 
the arms of England, at that time 3 
leopards and fieurs-de-lis quartered. 
On the 1. of the entrance is the beautiful 
urn of Cardinal Fortiguerra, who played 
an active part in th6 contests of Pius 
II. and Paul II. with the Malatestas 
in the Romagna, the Savellis, and the 
Counts of Anquillara, in the 15th cent. 
The body of St. Cecilia is buried be- 
neath the high altar; the silver urn 
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in which it was formerlj deposited 
disappeared during the first French 
occupation. The recnmbent statue 
of St. Cecilia, by Steftjno Ifademo, 
is one of the most expressive and 
beautiful specimens of sculpture which 
the 17th century has produced. It 
represents the IkmIj of the saint in 
her grave-clothes, in the precise atti* 
tude in which it is said to have been 
found many years after her martyr- 
dom on this spot. The tribune contams 
some curious mosaics of the 9th cen- 
tury, belonging to the ch. restored by 
Paschal I. A passage on the rt. on en- 
tering the ch. leads to the oratory and 
dwelling of Santa Cecilia. The ad- 
joining monastery, one of the largest 
in Rome, is inhabited by nuns of the 
order of St. Benedict 

San Clemente^ on the Esquiline, near 
the Baths of Titus, in the street lead- 
ing from the Coliseum to the Lateran, 
is one of the most interesting churches 
in Rome. According to an ancient 
tradition of the Church it stands on the 
site of the house of Clement, the fel- 
low-labourer of St. Paul, and the 
third bishop of Rome. It was a ch. 
of importance in the reign of Gregory 
the Great, who read here his d3rd and 
38th homilies. In 772 it was restored 
by Adrian I, ; the choir was repaired 
about A.D. 880, by John VIII.; the 
mosaics of the tribune were added 
in the 11th century; and Clement 
XT., in the beginning of the last, 
repaired and restored the whole edi- 
fice in its present form. In front is a 
f/mdrtporticu8f surrounding a court 58 
ft. long by 48 ft. wide, entered by a 
small portico, which dates probably 
from tne 8th century. The interior 
consists of a nave, separated from the 
side aisles by 16 columns of different 
marbles and orders, which evidentlv be- 
longed to more ancient edifices. In front 
of the altar is the marble enclosure of 
'he choir, bearing the monogram of 
hn, supposed to be pope John Vlll., 
I therefore as old as the 9th cen- 
y. At the sides are the ambones, or 
rble pulpits, fhom which, as we 
I'o stated in the account of the Ba- 
ca of S. Lorenzo, the epistle and 



the gospel were read. Behind this 
is the tnbane, raised above the rest of 
the ch., and separated lirom it by a rail- 
ing ; in the centre is the ancient altar, 
and behind it the episcopal diair in 
maible, bearing the name of Cardinal 
Anastasiiis, in &e eariy port of the 12th 
century. The pavement is of opus 
Akxandrinvm ; that of the choir, which 
dates probably from John VIII., is, 
perhaps, the most perfect q>ecimen of 
this beautiful description of mosaic 
work. The ambones and altar are of 
varied coloured marbles, and covered 
with mosaics. The vault of the tribune 
is also covered with mosaics of the 
13th centy. In the chapel on the rt. of 
the tribune is a statue of St. John the 
Baptist, by Shnone, brother of Dona- 
tello, and m that of the Rosary, on the 
opposite side, a Madonna by S^}astiano 
Conca. The Capella deJla Passione, 
on the 1. of the great entrance, con- 
tains the interesting frescoes by Ma- 
saccio, representing the Crucifixion of 
the Saviour, and the History of St. 
Clement and St. Catherine, which 
have been go often studied in refer- 
ence to the history of art. They 
have sufiered much fh)m restorations. 
The chief subjects are as follows : — 
The Annunciation and St. Christopher ; 
St. Catherine forced to Idolatry ; her 
Instruction of the daughter of king 
Maximilian in prison; her Death; 
her Dispute with the Alexandrian 
Doctors ; the Miracle of her Deliver- 
ance; her Martyrdom. Opposite is 
the History of St. Clement, and over 
the altar the Crucifixion of our Lord. 
In the rt. aisle, near the high altar, 
is the tomb of Cardinal Rovarella, 
an interesting work, bearing the date 
of 1476. Among its bas-reliefs the 
thyrsus and other bacchanalian em- 
bleins used as symbols by the early 
Christians are conspicuous. This ch. 
and the adjoining convent now belong 
to the Irish monks of the order of St. 
Dominick. 

8, Costanza^ near the ch. of S. Agnese, 
beyond the Porta Pia, erroneously 
considered by the older antiquaries to 
be a temple of Bacchus. It was built 
by Constantine as a baptistery, in 
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which the two Constantias, his sister 
and daughter, are supposed to have 
been baptized. The building is circu- 
lar, 73 ft. in diameter, surrounded by 
24 coupledgranite columns supporting 
a dome. The circular vault between 
the range of columns and the outer 
wall is covered with mosaics of ani- 
mals and birds ; some of the latter — 
pheasants, guinea-fowl, and partridges 
— very correctly represented, with 
vine-leaves and bunches of grapes, 
which gave rise to the idea that it was 
a temple of Kacchus. But, indepen- 
dently of the evidence afforded by the 
style of architecture and the construc- 
tion of the building, which belong 
evidently to the decline of art, the por- 
phyry sarcophagus of the family of 
Ck)nstantine, which was removed from 
its position in a recess behind the 
altar to the museum of the Vatican by 
Pius VI., is covered with bacchana- 
lian symbols of the same kind, which 
are now well known to have been fre- 
quently adopted as emblems by the 
early Christians. The festoons of 
grapes and pomegranates surrounding 
the mosaics of Christ, with 2 of the 
apostles on the side doors, are very 
accurately delineated, and in the same 
style, and evidently of the sameperiod, 
as the bacchanalian representations on 
the vault. It has been supposed that 
the columns were taken from some an- 
cient temple. The capitals are richly 
worked. It was consecrated as a ch. 
by Alexander IV., in the ISth century, 
and dedicated to St. Constantia, whose 
body is interred, with the relics of other 
saints, under the altar in the centre of 
the edifice. Between this ch. and S. 
Agnese is an oblong enclosure, formerly 
called the Hippodrome of Constantine. 
It is now proved by excavations to 
have been a Christian cemetery. 

SS, Cosma e Damiano/va. the Roman 
Forum, a very ancient ch., built near 
the site of the Temple of Remus, and 
noticed under that head in the general 
description of the Antiquities. Over 
the tribune is a very ancient mosaic of 
our Saviour and 6 saints. The circular 
vestibule opening into the ch. has been 
formed out of the ancient temple. 



San CrisogonOf an interesting ch. in* 
the Trastevere, which is supposed to 
date from the time of Constantine the 
Great ; it was rebuilt in 731 by Gre- 
gory III., and restored in its present 
form by Cardinal Scipio Borghese, in 
1623, after the designs of Soriit, The 
interior, like the neighbouring more 
magnificent edifice of Sta. Maria in 
Trastevere, consists of a nave and 2 
aisles, separated by 22 fine granite ^- 
lumns with modem Ionic capitals. 'iVe 
arch before the tribune is supported by 
2 magnificent columns of red porphyry. 
The high altar is under a canopy resting 
on columns of modern yellow alabaster, 
only remarkable for their size. On the 
roof is a copy of Guercino's picture of 
the patron saint borne to heaven by 
angels (the original is now in England).* 
and over the Tabernacle, the Virgin 
and Child, by Cav, Arpino, The other 
pictures in this ch. are of little import- 
ance. Before the ch. is a portico sup- 
ported by 4 fine Doric columns in 
oriental granite. Stephen Langton, who 
filled the see of Canterbury at one of the 
most interesting periods of our history, 
was titular cardinal of this ch. 

8, Francesco Borruma, close to the 
Basilica of Constantine, partly built 
on the site of the Temple of Venus 
and Rome, and restored by Paul V. 
It contains some curious mosaics of 
the 9th century ; the tomb of St. Fran- 
cesca, covered with rich marbles and 
bronzes, by Bernini ; and a monument 
to Gregory XI., erected in 1384 by the 
senate and people, from the designs of 
Pietro Paolo Olivieri, with a bas-relief 
of the return of the Papal Court 
to Rome from Avignon, after an ab- 
sence of 72 years. Near this monument 
are 2 stones let into the wall, bear- 
ing a double depression, made, it is 
averred, by St. Peter's kneeling on 
them when Simon Magus was carried off 
by the demons. There formerly existed* 
in the Sala Capitolare of the adjoining 
convent, a picture, hy Pierino del Vaga, of 
Paul III. and Card. Pole. At the festi- 
val of S. Francesca Romana, on the 
9th March, high mass is celebrated 
in this ch. in the presence of th'* 
college of cardinals. 
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8. Francesco a Bip^, at the extre- 
mity of the Trastevere, fonnded in the 
1 3th century, in honour of St. Francis 
of Assisi, who lived in the convent 
and hospital adjoining during his visits 
to Rome. The present ch. and con- 
vent were rebuilt by Cardinal Lazzaro 
Pallavicini, from the designs of Matteo 
Kossi. The ch. contains some works 
of art, among which are the Virgin 
aa^ Child with St. Anne, by Baciccio ; 
a Nativity by Simon Vouet ; and the re- 
cumbent statue of the blessed Luigi Al- 
bertoni,<by Bernini, in the Altieri chapel, 
on the 1. of the high altar, a very cha- 
racteristic specimen of this master's 
stlye. In the convent the apartments 
occupied by St. Francis are still shown. 

II Oem, the principal ch. of the Jesuits, 
in the Piazza del 6esi\ near the north- 
em foot of the Capitol, one of the richest 
churches of Rome, begun in 1575 by 
Cardinal Alessandro Famese, from the 
designs of Vignola. The facade and 
cupola were added by Giacomo della 
Porta. The interior is rich in marbles 
of the rarest kinds, and is decorated 
in the most gorgeous style. The 
frescoes of the cupola, tribune, and 
roof, are by Baciccio. The paintings 
at the different altars are not of the 
first order. Over the high altar, de- 
signed by Giacomo della Porta, has 
been latelv placed a painting, the Mar- 
riage of the Virgin, by Capalti, The 
Death of St. Francis Xavier, in the 
rt. transept, is by Carlo Maratta, The 
chapel of S. Tgnazio, in the 1. tran- 
sept, is one of the richest in Rome. 
It was designed by Padre Pozzi, 
and is brilliantly decorated with lapis 
lazuli and verde antique. The marble 
group of the Trinity is by Bernardino 
Ludovisi: the globe below the Al- 
mighty is said to be the largest mass 
of lapis lazuli known. The altarpiece 
of St. Ignatius is by Padre Pozzi. Be- 
hind this picture is the silver statue of 
the saint. His body lies beneath the 
altar in an urn of gilt bronze, adorned 
with precious stones. The 2 allego- 
rical marble groups at the sides of the 
T, representing Christianity em- 
d by the barbarous nations, and 
riumph of Religion over Heresy, 



are feintastic works of the French 
sculptors ITieodon and Le Gros, By 
the side of the high altar is the tomb 
of Cardinal Bellarmino, the celebrated 
controversialist of the Roman Church. 
It was designed by Rainaldi; the 2 
figures of Religion and Wisdom are by 
Bernini, There are 2 great cere- 
monies at this ch. The first, in honour 
of St. Ignatius, takes place at his fes- 
tival, on the 31st July ; the se- 
cond, and most important, on the last 
day of the year, when a solemn Te 
Deum is sung in the presence of all 
the cardinals, magistrates, and public 
bodies of Rome. The adjoining im- 
mense convent is the head-quarters of 
the Jesuits, and the residence of their 
general, the supreme chief of the order. 

8. Giorgio in Velabro, near the Bocca 
della Verita, the only ch. in Rome 
dedicated to the tutelary saint of 
England. It is of high antiquity as 
the Basilica Semproniana, the founda- 
tion dating from the 4th century. 
It was rebuilt in the time of St. Gre- 
gory the Great, and again in the 8th 
century, under Pope St. Zacharias. 
In the 13th century it was restored by 
the prior Stefano, who added the por- 
tico, as we see by an inscription in 
Gothic characters still legible. The 
interior has 16 columns, of different 
materials and styles, taken from the 
ruins of ancient edifices. The head of 
St. George was deposited here by pope 
St. Zacharias. The high altar and 
tabernacle are probably of the 12th 
century. The frescoes in the tribune 
are attributed to Giotto, but they have 
suffered greatly from the carelessness 
of restorers. This ch. has an histo- 
rical interest in connexion with Rienzi 
which entitles it to respect, and gives 
it strong claims upon the protection of 
the Roman antiquaries. On the first 
day of Lent, 1347, Rienzi affixed to its 
door his celebrated notice announcing 
the speedy return of the Good Estate : 
— In breve tempo U Romani tomeranno al 
loro antioo buono stato. Notwithstand- 
ing this, and although it gives a title to 
a cardinal, the ch. would have fallen 
into ruins a few years ago if the con- 
fraternity of S. Maria delPiantohadnot 
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obtained a grant of it from Pius YII. as 
their private oratory. 

S. Giovanni d^ Fiorentini, the national 
ch. of the Tuscans, at the commence- 
Snent of the Via Giulia, overlooking the 
Tiber, built by the Florentines in 1 588, 
from the designs of Giacomo della 
Porta. The fine facade was added by 
Clement XII., from tne designs of Ales- 
sandro Galilei (1725). This is, per- 
haps, the cleanest and best-kept ch. in 
Rome. The chapel of S. Girolamo, in 
the rt. aisle, contains an altarpiece re- 
presenting St. Jerome praying before a 
crucifix, by Santi di Tito, Farther on is 
a fine picture of St. Jerome writing, by 
Cigoli: it has all the design and ex- 
pression of Raphael, with the colour 
and force of Titian. In the same 
chapel are pictures by Santi di I'tto 
and Fassignano. In the rt. transept is 
the celebrated picture by Salvator liosa, 
representing S. Cosma and S, Damiano 
condemned to the flames. The tribune 
is ornamented with fine columns of Co- 
tanella marble, and contains the tombs 
of the Falconieri family ; the Baptism of 
our Saviour is by Raggi. The chapel 
of the Crucifix was painted by Xaw- 
franco. In 4th chapel on rt. S. Francis, 
by Santi di Tito ; in 3rd chapel 3 small 
frescoes on roof, by Tempesta, relative to 
S. Lorenzo. Cigoli is buried in this ch. 

8. Giovanni e Paolo, the ch. of the 
Passionist Convent on the C«elian. It 
was built by Pammachus, a friend of 
St. Jerome, on the site of the house 
occupied by the titular saints, who 
were officers in the court of Con- 
stantia, and were put to death in 
the reign of Julian. It has a portico 
of 8 granite and marble columns, and 
16 ancient columns of marble in the 
nave. The pavement is of opus Alexan- 
drinum. The vault of the tribune is 
painted by Fomarancio, In the fourth 
chapel on the rt. is an altarpiece by 
Marco Benefial. Beneath this church 
are some remains of the Vivarium, de- 
scribed under the Antiquities. Within 
a railing in the nave is preserved a stone 
on which the patron saints are sup- 
'posed to have suffered martyrdom. 

S, Giuseppe d^ FaJegnami, close to the 



Mamertine Prisons, is remarkable only 
for a Nativity, the first work which 
Carlo Maratta exhibited in public. 

S. Gregorio, on the Cselian, founded 
in the 7th century on the site of the 
family mansion of St. Gregory the 
Great. The portico was added in 1G33 
by Cardinal Scipio Borghese, from the 
designs of Soria; and the ch. was rebuilt 
in 1 734 from the designs of Francesco 
Ferrari. The interior has 16 columns 
of Egyptian granite, taken from some 
ancient building. In the chapel of the 
saint are some sculptures of the 1 5th 
centy., representing events in his 
life. The Salviati chapel, on the 1. of 
the tribune, has a copy of An. Caracci's 
picture of St. Gregory, which once 
stood here, but is now in England ; a 
good predella of the school of Perugino ; 
and a fine Ancona, with reliefs of the 
15th centy. On one side of the ch. are 3 
detached chapels built by St. Gregory 
himself, and restored by Card. Baro- 
nius. The first, dedicated to St. Silvv/, 
mother of the saint, has a statue of the 
patron by Niccol6 Cordieri,and a fresco 
on the roof representing the Almighty 
with Angels, by Guido. The second, de- 
dicated to St, Andrew f contains' the cele- 
brated frescoes painted as rival per- 
formances by Guido and Domenichino. 
The St. Andrew adoring the cross as 
he is led to execution is by Gttido ; the 
Flagellation of the saint is by Dome- 
nichino. Among the criticisms on these 
pictures, that of Annibale Caracci is 
not the least remarkable : " Guido's," 
he said, " is the painting of the mas- 
ter ; this of Domenichino is the paint- 
ing of the scholar who knew more 
than the master." Lanzi tells us that, 
while Domenichino was painting one 
of the executioners, he endeavoured to 
rouse himself to anger, and was sur- 
prised in the act of violent gesticula- 
tion by Annibale Caracci, who was so 
much struck with the spectacle that 
he embraced him, and said, " Dome- 
nichino, to-day I must take a lesson 
from you." So novel, says Lanzi, and 
at the same time so just and natural, 
did it appear to him that the painter, 
like the orator, should feel withi^ 
self all that he undertakes tf 
sent to others. The third 
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dedicated to S, Barbara, has a statue of 
St. Gregory by Nicoolh Cordieri, begun, 
it is said, by his master, Michel Angelo. 
In the middle of the chapel is preserved 
the marble table on which St. Gregory 
fed every morning 12 poor pilgrims. 
In the ch. is interred the celebrated 
Imperia, the Aspasia of the court of 
Leo X. In the cloisters is another 
tomb of more interest to English tra- 
vellers — that of Sir Edward Came, of 
Glamorganshire, doctor of civil law 
of the University of Oxford, who was 
united with Cranmer in 1 530 in the cele- 
brated commission appointed to obtain 
the opinion of the foreign universities 
respecting the divorce of Henry VIII. 
He was ambassador to the emperor 
Charles V., by whom he was knighted. 
He afterwards became ambassador to 
the court of Rome ; and Bishop Burnet, 
in his History of the Reformation, has 
published several of his despatches. 
On the suppression of the English 
embassy by Elizabeth he was recalled, 
but Paul IV. detained him at Rome, 
where he died in 1561. The late pope 
was for many years the abbot of this 
convent, and did much to embellish 
the ch. and the 3 detached chapels. In 
one of the chapels is a monument 
raised by Gregory XVI. to his suc- 
cessor as the head of the Camaldo- 
lese order, Cardinal Zurla, a very 
learned writer on geographical litera- 
ture. The terrace of the ch. com- 
mands one of the most picturesque 
views over the S.E. extremity of the 
Palatine and the imposing ruins of 
the Palace of the Caesars on this 
side. 

St, Ignazio, behind the Doria Pa- 
lace, the ch. of the Jesuits' college, 
the CoUegio Romano, with its mas- 
sive front by Algardi, is rich in 
elaborate decorations. It was built at 
the expense of Cardinal Ludovisi. Its 
magnincence is not in the best taste, 
but is nevertheless imposing from its 
excessive ornament. The paintings of 
the roof and tribune are hy Padre Pozzi, 
and are remarkable for their perspec- 
tive. The Lancelotti chapel contains 
*^e tomb of S. Lodovico Gonzaga, with 

^as-relief representing the Apo- 
lis of the saint, by Le Gros. Near 



the side door is the tomb of Gregory 
XV., by the same sculptor. On the 
massive piers of the unfinished cupola 
is the newly-erected observatory of the 
Collegio Romano (p. 230). 

St, IsidorOf near the Via Pinciana, 
founded in 1622, the ch. of the Irish 
Franciscan convent of Grey Friars, 
has an altarpiece of St. Isidore by 
Andrea Sacchi, The convent is re- 
markable as having produced some 
distinguished Irish scholars, among 
whom may be mentioned Luke Wad- 
ding, the censor of the Inquisition, 
well known for his voluminous History 
of the Franciscan Order, * Annales Or- 
dinis Minorum,' in 8 folio volumes, 
and other works on ecclesiastical his- 
tory and erudition. He is buried in 
this ch. 

S. Lorenzo in Damaso, close to the 
magnificent palace of the Cancelleria, 
built by Cardinal Riario, nephew of 
Sixtus IV., from the designs of Bra- 
mante. It contains several monuments 
of the princely house of Massimi, and 
one lately erected to the lamented 
Count Rossi, so bai*barously murdered 
in the adjoining palace in December, 
1 849. The accomplished scholar and 
poet Annibale Caro, who died at Rome 
in 1566, is buried in this ch. His bust, 
on one of the piers, is by Dosio, The 
statue of S. Caflo Borromeo in the 
sacristy is by StefanoMademo. 

S, Lorenzo in Ludna, near the Corso, 
founded by Sixtus IV., in the begin- 
ning of the 5th centurv, and restored 
in its present form by Paul V. in 1606, 
from the designs of Cosimo da Bergamo. 
At the high altar, which was designed 
by Rainaldi, is the celebrated Cruci- 
fixion by Gruido, The chapel of S. 
Francesco has a painting by Marco 
Benefial, This ch. contains the tomb 
of Poussin, designed by Lemoine, 
and executed by French artists, at 
the suggestion and cost of Chateau- 
briand, when French ambassador at 
Rome : the bas-relief is a reproduction 
of Poussin's well-known landscape of 
the Arcadia. 

S, Luca, one of the most ancient 
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churches in Home, rebuilt in the 13th 
century by Alexander IV., and dedi- 
cated to Santa Martina. In 1588 
Sixtus V. gave it to the Academy of 
Painters, who rebuilt it in the pontifi- 
cate of Urban VIII., and dedicated it 
to St. Luke, their patron saint. The 
designs for this new ch. were fur- 
nished by Pxetro da Cortona^ who was 
so much pleased with his work that he 
called it his daughter. It contains the 
original model of Thorwaldsen's statue 
of Christ bequeathed by him. The 
Assumption, by Sebastiano Conca^ is a 
work of great merit. The subterra- 
nean ch., containing the tomb of S, 
Martina, is remarkable for its flat roof, 
and for the chapel erected by Pietro da 
Cortona at his own cost. This artist 
was a liberal benefactor to this ch. ; 
he bequeathed to it his whole fortune, 
amounting to 100,000 scudi. The 
Academy adjoining is described under 
the head of Museums (p. 232). 

8. Luigi cfo* Francesi, in the Piazza of 
the same name at the southern extrc 
mity of the Via di Ripetta, founded by 
Catherine de' Medici, and built in 1589 
by the king of France, from the de* 
signs of Giacomo della Porta, The 
second chapel on the rt. contains 2 
brilliant frescoes by Domenichino on the 
roof; they represent the angel oflfer- 
ing the crowns to S. Cecilia and her 
husband S. Valerian; and on the 
side walls, S. Cecilia expressing her 
contempt for the Idols ; her distribu- 
tion of her clothes among the poor ; 
her Death and Apotheosis. These 
interesting works, though somewhat 
theatrically treated, are remarkable 
examples of Domenichino's peculiar 
style of composition and colouring. 
The fine copy of Raphael's St. Cecilia, 
over the altar, is by Guido. In the 
chapel of St. Matthew, on the 1. of the 
high altar, are 3 pictures, represent- 
ing the calling of the Saint, and his 
Martyrdom, by M, Angela Caravaggio, 
The paintings on the roof, and the 
Prophets on the sides, are by Cav, 
cT Arpino, The Assumption, at the 
high altar, is one of the finest works 
of Bassano, This ch. contains many 
tombs of eminent Frenchmen, in- 



cluding those of Cardinals d'An- 
gennes nnd de la Tremouille, Car- 
dinal de la Grange d'Arquien, father- 
in-law of Sobieski, who died at the 
age of 105; Cardinal d'Ossat, am- 
bassador of Henry IV. ; and of Seroux 
d'Aginoourt, the celebrated archeeolo- 
gist and writer on Italian art. Not 
the least interesting are those of Pau- 
line de Montmorin, erected by Cha- 
teaubriand, by whom the inscription 
was written, and of the painters Guerin 
and Sigalon, A massive monument 
has been recently erected to the French 
officers and soldiers who perished 
during the military operations against 
Rome in 1849, and another to Claude 
liOrraine, at the expense of the French 
nation. It is difficult to imagine why 
this tardy tribute to the great painter 
was not placed over where his remains 
lay, in the ch. of the Trinita de' Monti. 
This ch, is under the immediate pro- 
tection of France, and the national ch. 
of the French at Home. 

8. Marcello^ belonging to the Servites 
in the Corso, a very ancient ch., dating 
as far back as the 4th century. It was 
rebuilt in 1519 from the designs of 
Sansovino, with the exception of the 
faQade, which was added by Carlo 
Fontana. The «hapel of the Crucifix 
(the 4th on the rt.) is celebrated for the 
fine paintings by Ptertno<?e/ Fa^ra, repre- 
senting the Creation of Eve, " where," 
says Lanzi, " there are some infantine 
figures that almost look as if they were 
alive : a work deservedly held in the 
highest repute." The St. Mark and the 
St, John are by the same paipter, with 
the exception of the and hand bare 
arm, which were finished by Daniele 
da Volterra, In this chapel is the 
tomb of Cardinal Consalvi, minister 
of Pius VII., one of the most en- 
lightened statesmen of Italy, the 
honest and liberal reformer of the 
papal administration, whose death is 
still involved in that painful mys- 
tery which strengthens the popular 
belief that it was hastened by 
poison. The tpmb is by Rinaldi, 
Another tomb of some interest is that 
of Pierre Gilles, the French traveller 
and writer on Constantinople and the 

o3 
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Bosphoms, wlio died in 1555. In 
the drd chapel on the rt. is the tomb 
of our countryman, Card. Weld, who 
-was titular of S. Marcello. The cere- 
mony of the Exaltation of the Cross 
takes place in this ch., in the pre- 
sence of the whole college of cardi- 
nals, on the 14th September. 

8. Marco, a very elegant and interest- 
ing ch., built on the plan of an ancient 
basilica, within the precincts of the 
Palace of Venice. It is said to have been 
founded by Pope S. Marco in 337, and 
dedicated to the Evangelist. It was re- 
built in 833 by Gregory IV., who deco- 
rated the interior with mosaics. In 1468 
Paul II., after the construction of the 
palace, entirely rebuilt the ch. in its 
present form, with the exception of the 
ancient tribune, which was preserved 
with its mosaics of the 9th century, 
and the subterranean ch., containing the 
body of St. Mark the pontiff. The por- 
tico was then added, from the designs 
of Giuliano da Majano. The interior 
has a nave and 2 aisles separated by 
20 columns cased in jasper, and a few 
paintings. The most remarkable are 
(at the first altar on the rt.) the Re- 
surrection, by Palmi Oiovane, errone- 
ously attributed to Tintoretto ; the St. 
Mark the Pope, by the School ofPerugino 
(at the altar on the rt. of the tribune) ; 
the Adoration of the Magi, by Carlo 
Maratta (third on the rt.). The monu- 
ment of Leonardo Pesaro of Venice is 
by Canova. On the Festival of St. 
Mark, April 25th, there is a solemn 
procession of all the clergy of Rome 
from this ch. to St. Peter's. Under 
the portico are some early Christian 
inscriptionst found amongst the ruins 
of the original ch. 

S. Maria degli Angeli. This magnifi- 
cent ch. occupies the Pinacotheca, or, 
according to more recent opinions, the 
Cella Calidaria, of the Baths of Dio- 
cletian, which was altered by Michel 
Angelo during the pontificate of Pius 
IV., to adapt it to Christian worship. 
It is one of the most imposing 
churches in Rome, and is frequently 
adduced to prove how much St. Peter's 
has suffered by the abandonment of the 



original form of a Greek cross. Th^ 
arrangement of the ancient baths is 
described under the head of "Anti- 
quities " (p. 56). The great hall was 
converted by Michel Angelo into a 
Greek cross by the addition of the 
tribune opposite to the entrance. Van- 
vitelli in 1740 reduced the ch. to its 

E resent form by adapting the circular 
all, or Laconicum, as a vestibule, and 
lengthening the choir on the opposite 
side. The hall, which Michel Angelo 
had preserved as a nave, was thus con- 
verted into a transept. On account of 
the dampness of the ground Michel 
Angelo was obliged to raise the pave- 
ment about 8 feet, so that the original 
bases of the columns remain neces- 
sarily buried, which, by the accumu- 
lation of the d^ris of the baths, were 
considerably lower than the circumja- 
cent soil. Of the 16 columns of the 
church, the 8 in the transept only are 
antique, and are of Eyptian granite, 
with attached bases of white mar- 
ble. The others are of brick, stuc- 
coed in imitation of granite, and were 
added by Vanvitelli. In the circular 
vestibule are the ' tombs of Salvator 
Rosa J of Carlo Maratta ; of Cardinal 
Parisio, professor of jurisprudence at 
Bologna; and of Cardinal Francesco 
Alciati, the learned chancellor of Rome 
under Pius IV. The tomb of Salvator 
Rosa (1673) has an inscription which 
describes him as the " Pictorum sui 
temporis nulli secundum, poetarum 
omnium temporum principibus parem ;" 
a friendly eulogy, which the judgment 
of posterity has not confirmed. At 
the entrance of the great hall is the 
noble statue of S. Bruno, by the French 
sculptor Bottdon, It is recorded that 
Clement XIV. was a great admirer of 
this statue : " It would speak," he said, 
" if the rule of his order did not pre- 
scribe silence." The hall, now form- 
ing the transept of the ch., is 297J 
feet long, 91 feet wide, and 84 feet 
high : the length of the present nave 
from the entrance to the high altar is 
336 feet. The granite columns are of 
one piece, 45 feet high and 16 feet in 
circumference. The ancient capitals, 
4 Corinthian and 4 Composite, are of 
white marble. The entablature is also 
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ancient. Among the works of art 
preserved here is the fine fresco of S. 
Sebastian by Domenichino, 22 feet high, 
originally painted on the walls of St. 
Peter^s, and removed with consummate 
skill by the celebrated engineer and 
architect Zabaglia. Opposite to it is the 
Baptism of the Saviour by Carlo MaraU 
tOf mentioned by Lanzi as one of his 
largest works. The Death of Ananias 
and Sapphira is by Cristoforo Roncalli ; 
the Fall of Simon . Magus, by Pompeo 
Battoni, is one of the finest works 

S reduced during the last century, 
lost of these pictures were painted 
as altarpieces for St. Peters, and 
were replaced by mosaic copies, which 
have been already noticed. On the 
pavement is the meridian line traced by 
Bianchini and Maraldi, in 1 701 . Behind 
the ch. is the Carthusian convent, 
with its celebrated cloister designed 
by Michel Angelo. It was founded 
and endowed by the Orsini family. 
The cloister is surrounded by a. portico 
sustained by 100 columns of travertine 
of the Doric order, forming four fine cor- 
ridors. In the centre of the square are 
the immense cypresses planted around 
the fountain by Michel Angelo when 
he built the cloister : thev are said to 
measure 13 feet in circum&rence. The 
" Pope's oil-cellar," as it is called, is a 
mere chamber of the ancient baths, but 
it presents nothing of any interest. 

S, Maria delV Anima, behind the 
Piazza Navona, begun in 1400, with 
money bequeathed for the purpose by a 
native of Germany, and completed from 
the designs of Giuliano Sangallo. The 
fine interior contains at the high altar 
the Madonna with angels and saints, 
by Oiulio Romano^ much injured ; an in- 
difierent copy of the Piefe. of Michel 
Angelo, by Nanni di Baccio Bigio ; the 
frescoes of Sermoneta in the chapel 
of the Crocifisso ; and those by 
Francesco Salviati in the'Capella del 
Cristo Morto. The noble tomb of 
Adrian VI., on the rt. of the high altar, 
was designed by Baldassare Peruzzi, 
and executed by M, Angelo Senese and 
Niccolb Triholo ; opposite to it is that of 
the Duke of Cleves, by German artists 
of the 17th century. On the side of 



the door of the sacristy is that of Lucas 
Holstenius of Hamburgh, the well- 
known librarian of the Vatican. Two 
small tombs by Fiammingo are interest- 
ing examples of that sculptor. In the 
passage leading to the sacristy is a 
bas-relief, formerly belonging to the 
tomb of the Due de Cleves, repre- 
senting Gregory XIII. giving him his 
sword. On the 1. of the principal en- 
trance is the tomb of Cardinal Andrea 
of Austria (ob. 1500), and on the 1. that 
of Cardinal Enckenworth, an inferior 
work (ob. 1534). S. M. dell* Anima is 
the national ch. of the Germans. 

S, Maria dell* AracoBli (see Ara Cosli), 

8, Maria Aventina, called also the 
Priorato, from the priory of the 
Knights of Malta to which it is at- 
tached, is remarkable for the fine 
views which it commands over an 
immense extent of the city and 
suburbs. The ch. was restored in 
1765 by Cardinal Rezzonico, from the 
designs of Piranesi, who has over- 
loaded it with ornaments. An an- 
tique marble sarcophagus, with bas- 
reliefs of the Muses, serves as the tomb 
of a bishop Spinelli. This ch. suffered 
greatly in 1849 from the French 
artillery, the besieged having placed a 
formidable battery in front of it, which 
it became necessary to silence. A more 
detailed account of the Aventine will 
be found under the head of S, Sahina, 

S, Maria in Campitelli, in the square 
of the same name, near the Capitol, 
and on the site of the Carceres of the 
Flaminian Circus ; it is a fine building, 
internally of the Corinthian order, 
built in 1659, by Alexander VII., the 
architect being Rinaldi ; it contains a 
miraculous image of the Virgin, which 
is said to have stayed the pestilence in 
Bome at that period. The picture 
over the altar in the 2nd chapel on the 
rt., representing the Descent of the 
Spirit, is by Luca Giordano. In one of 
the windows at the base of the dome 
are 2 portions of a spiral column of 
translucid oriental alabaster, in the 
form of a cross, found in the neigh- 
bouring Portico of Octavia, from its 
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yicinity to which this ch. is also called 
S. Maria in Portico. 

S. Maria in Cosmedin, already noticed 
under the Antiquities as standing on 
the site of a temple of Ceres and 
Proserpine. It is said to have been 
built by S. Dionysius in the 3rd cen- 
tury. It was restored by Adrian I, in 
782, in the form of a basilica. Being 
intended for the Greek exiles who 
were driven from the East by the 
Iconoclasts under Constantine Copro- 
nimus, and having a Schola, or hall of 
meeting, attached to it for their use, 
it acquired from that circumstance the 
name of Scuola Oreca : in later times 
the name of Bocca deUa Veritk has 
been given to it by the people, from the 
marble mask unaer the portico^ The 
name of Cosmedin is supposed to refer 
to the ornaments of the ch. It has a 
nave divided from 2 side aisles by 12 
ancient marble columns. Before the 
tribune is a raised choir, as in the 
early Christian churches, with am- 
bones on each side; the pavement is 
a good specimen of opus Alexandrium, 
The <3rothic canopy over the high 
altar is supported by 4 columns of 
red porphyry; beneath is a red granite 
urn ; and tiehind, an episcopal chair 
of the 12th centy. The picture of the 
Virgin in the tribune is a specimen 
of early Greek art. The tabernacle of 
white marble and mosaic is by Deodato 
Cosimati, The ch. contains the tomb 
of the learned Crescimbeni, the 
founder and historian of the Arca- 
dian Academy, who died in 1728, while 
canon of this ch. 

S, Maria di Loreto, one of the chs. 
at the northern extremity of the forum 
of Trajan. It was restored by Antonio 
di Sangallo in 1 506, and has a double 
dome by his uncle Giuliano. The 
ch. is chiefly remarkable for the 
statue of St. Susanna by FiammingOy 
one of the greatest productions of 
modem art in Rome, and one of the most 
classical works which emanated from 
the school of Bernini. At the high altar 
is a picture attributed to Perugino, 

yaria ad Martyres, See Pantheon, 



S. Maria sopra Minerva, so called 
from being on the site of a temple 
of Minerva, erected by Pompey after 
his victories in Asia. It was re- 
built in 1370 under Gregory XI., and 
granted to the Dominicans; it was 
restored in the 17th century by Car- 
dinal Barberini, from the designs of 
Carlo Mademo. It is the only Gothic 
ch. in Rome. On the bare and unfi- 
nished fa9ade are inscriptions marking 
the height of the -waters in different 
inundations of the Tiber from 1422 to 
1598. The interior, imposing before 
the late restorations, is now magnifi- 
cently gaudy, the walls and columns 
being covered with cippolino marble 
and gilding, and the roof painted in 
the most fiorid style of Gothic deco- 
ration. On the 1. of the high altar is 
the full-length statue of Christ by 
Michel Angela, one of his finest single 
figures, highly finished, although per- 
haps deficient in that expression 
of divinity which we look for in a 
representation of the Saviour. This 
statue is mentioned in the letter of 
Francis I. to Michel Angelo, quoted 
in our aocoant of the l^ieta in St. 
Peter's, in a previous page, as one of 
those works which made the king desi- 
rous to enrich his chapel at Paris with 
some productions of the same match- 
less genius. In the corresponding 
place opposite is a good St. John 
by Obicci. In the 2nd chapel on the 
rt. is the S. Lodovico Bertrando, by 
Baciccio ; the paintings on the pilasters 
are by Muziano. The chapel of the 
Annunciation (5th on the rt.), painted 
by Cesare Nebbia, contains a beauti^l 
altarpiece, erroneously attributed to 
Fra Angelico da Fiesole, and the tomb 
of Urban VII. by Buonvicino, In the 
Aldobrandini chapel is the Last Supper, 
by Baroccio. The statue of Clement 
Vlll. is by Ippolito Buzi; the St. 
Sebastian, the figures of the father and 
mother of the pope, and the Charity, 
are by Cordieri ; that of Religion is by 
Mariani, In an adjoining small chapel 
out of the rt. transept is a Crucifix attri- 
buted to Giotto, The Caraffa chapel, 
dedicated to St. Thomas Aquinas, has 
some interesting frescoes, representing 
events in the life of the Saint, by 
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Filippino Lippi ; the roof is painted by 
RaffaelUno del Garbo: all these paint- 
ings have been too much restored. 
The picture over the altar, once attri- 
butea to Fra Angelico, is also by 
Filippino Lippi. The tomb of Paul 
IV. in this chapel is by Pirpo Ligorio. 
The next, or Altieri chapel, has an 
altarpiece by Carh Maraita represent- 
ing the 5 saints canonised by Cle- 
ment X. conducted before the Virgin 
by St. Peter. In the adjoining chapel 
of the Rosary, the Madonna at the high 
altar is said to be by Fra Angelico ; 
the history of St. Catherine of Siena is 
by Oiovatmi de* Vecchi ; the ceiling, 
representing the Mysteries of the 
Rosary, is by Marcello Venuati, The 
body of St. Catherine is interred be- 
neath the altar. Behind the high altar, 
which is insulated, is the choir, con- 
taining the monuments of Leo X. and 
Clement VII., designed by San Oallo, 
The statue of Leo is by Raffaele di 
Montelupo, that of Clement by Baccio 
Biggi ; the other sculptures b^ Baccio 
Bandinelli. The floor, which has 
been recently new-laid in marble, is 
covered with sepulchral in«criptions, 
chiefly to ecclesiastical dignitaries con- 
nected with the Dominican Order. 
Below the monument of Leo X. is the 
gravestone of the celebrated Cardinal 
Bembo, the friend of Michel Anselo, 
of Raphael, and Ariosto, and one of the 
great restorers of letters in the 16th 
centurv. Ranged in a semicircle 
beyond are the modern inscriptions to 
Cardinal Casanata, the founder of the 
library which bears his name, to Padre 
Mammachi, and to Cardinal Howard, 
a gravestone interesting to English 
travellers. Cardinal Howard was Great 
Almoner of England, and grandson to 
Thomas Earl of Arundel. He died at 
Rome in 1694, aged 61. It is to be re- 
gretted that, in their rage for restora- 
tion, the monks have torn up all the 
original gravestones of the choir and 
aisles, and that the present inscrip- 
tions do not mark the places under which 
the remains of the persons referred 
to once lay. It is even stated that, 
with the still less laudable object 
of increasing the extent of the vault 
accommodation, and for the purpose 



of augmenting their worldly means 
fh>m burial-fees, the whole of the 
original vaults have been pulled down, 
and -^eir contents removed pHe^mele 
into a remote comer. It is certain 
that the vaults have been rebuilt and 
are very extensive. At the altar of 
the sacristy is a Crucifixion by Andrea 
Sacchi ; and over the door leading to it 
from the ch. frescoes representing the 
Election of Eugenius IV« and Nico- 
las v., whieh took place here in 1431 
and 1447. In the chapel of S. Vin- 
cenzo Ferrerio, out of tiie 1. aisle, is a 
picture of the saint by Bernardo Castelii, 
the Genoese, painter, the well-known 
friend of Tasso. In the next chapel, 
nearer the entrance, is a statue of St. 
Sebastian, by Mino da Fiesok; and at 
the entrance the gravestone of Paulus 
Manutius, son of the celebrated Aldus 
Manutiuaof Venice : he died at Rome 
in 1574, after he had printed the 
Scriptures and the Works of the 
Fathers, and composed his ' Commen- 
taries on Cicero/ and his treatise * De 
Curia Romana.' The following is the 
simple but expressive inscription : 

PAVLO MANVTIO ALDI FILIO . OBIIT 

CI3I3LXXXV. There are several other 
interesting sepulchral monuments in 
this ch. In the passage leading to the 
door on the L of the choir are the tombs 
of Cardinal Alessandrino, by Qiacomo 
delta Porta ; of Cardinal Pimentel, by 
Bernini; and of Cardinal Bonelli, by 
Carlo Jiainaldi» Near them, let into 
the wall, is the slab-tomb of Fra 
Angelico da Fiesole, the celebrated 
painter, whose devotional works and 
purity of life are expressed in the in- 
scription : — 

" Non mlhl sit landi qnod eram velnt alter 
Apelles, 
Sed qnod Incra tuis omnia, ChriBte, dabam. 
Altera nam terria opera extant, altera coelo 
Urbs me Joannem flos tullt Etrurias." 

Fra Angelico is represented under 
an emaciated figure in the habit of 
his Order, at the feet of which 
is written, " ffic jacet Vene, Pictor 
Fl, Jo, ordinis Predicatorum, 1404." 
The tomb of Benedict XIII. (Orsini), 
in the highly decorated chapel of S. 
Dominick opening into the 1. transept, 
is by Carh Marchionni, On the last 
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pilaster of the nave is the monument 
of Raphael Fabretti, the learned anti- 
quary of Urbino, who died at Rome in 
1700. Between the chapels of the 
Rosary and of St. Thomas Aquinas, in 
the 1. transept, is the Gothic tomb of 
Guillaume Durand (ob. 1304), the 
learned bishop of Mende, author of 
the ' Rationale divinorum officiorum/ 
supposed to have been the first book 
pnnted with moveable types. His 
tomb is remarkable for its mosaics 
and sculptures by Oiovanni Cosimati, 
The Festival of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
on the 7th March, is observed in. this 
ch. with great solemnity, and high 
mass is performed in the presence 
of all the cardinals. On the Festival 
of the Annunciation, on the 25th of 
the same month, the pope attends high 
mass in this ch.,and afterwards bestows 
their dowry on the young girls por- 
tioned by the Society of the Annun- 
ziata. The Monastery attached to this 
ch. is the head-quarters of the Do- 
minicans, and the general of the 
order resides in it. The Inquisition 
now holds its sitting here, since 
the Palace of the Inquisition, called 
"the Tribunal of the Holy Office," 
near St. Peter's, has been converted 
into a barrack. The Library of the 
Minerva, called the Biblioteca Casa- 
natense, from Cardinal Casanata its 
founder, is one of the most celebrated 
in Rome: it contains upwards of 
120,000 printed books and 4500 MSS. 
The most ancient of the latter is a 
Pontifical on parchment of the 9th cen- 
tury, illuminated with miniatures. A 
large Bible on parchment, stamped by 
hand with wooden characters, is inter- 
esting in the history of printing. This 
library is richer in printed books 
than any other in Rome, and is only 
surpassed by the Vatican in manu- 
scripts. It is open daily from 7^ to 
lOf A.M., at all seasons, and for 2 
hours in the afternoon, which vary 
according to the time of the year. 

S, Maria della NaviceUa, also called 

8. M. in Domnioat on the Ceelian, the first 

name from a small marble ship which 

' eo X. placed in front of it, a bad copy 

\n ancient one which stood here. 



The ch. is one of the oldest in 
Rome, and stands on the site of 
the house of S. Ciriaca. It was en- 
tirely renewed by Leo X. from the 
< designs <^of R^phaeL The portico is 
by Michel Angelo. The interior has 
18 fine columns of granite and 2 of 
.porphyry. The frieze of the nave is 
painted in chiaro-scuro by Giulio He- 
mono and Pierino del Vaga, In the Con- 
fessional are deposited the remains of 
S. Balbina. The mosaics of the tri- 
bune are of the 9th century, when the 
ch. was restored under Paschal I. 

S. Maria del Orta, in the Trastevere, 
near the Ripa Grande, deserves notice 
for its arC'lutecture. It was designed 
by Giulio Romano, about 1530, with 
the exception of the facade, which 
was added by Martino Lunghi. It 
contains an Annunciation by Taddeo 
ZuLccherp. The architecture of the high 
altar is. by Giacomo della Porta, 

S, Maria della Pac^, built by Sixtus 
lY. in 1487, ia commemoration of the 
peace of Chri&tendom, after it had 
been threatened by the Turks in 1480. 
It was designed by Baccio Pintelli, 
and restored by Alexander VII. from 
the designs of Pietro da Cortona, who 
added the semicircular portico. The 
interior consists of a short nave fol- 
lowed by an octagonal cupola. Over 
the arch of the first chapel on the 
rt. in entering the ch. are the Four 
Sibyls by Raphael, They represent 
the Cumsean, Persian, Phrygian, and 
Tiburtine Sibyls, and are universally 
classed among the most perfect works 
of this illustrious master. Unlike the 
Isaiah in S. Agostino, these frescoes 
do not show the imitation of Michel 
Angelo for which that painting is re- 
markable. They were very probably 
suggested by the works of the Sixtine 
chapel, but ihey bear distinct evidence 
of the peculiar grace and sweetness 
of Raphaers own style. In regard to 
the common story of the jealousy of 
the two great artists, it is said diat, 
when Michel Angelo was consulted 
by the banker Chigi on the price 
which Raphael could claim for these 
Sibyls, Michel Angelo replied that 
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every head was worth a hundred 
crowns. They have recently heen re- 
stored, but had unfortunately suffered 
from old repainting in oil. The Pro- 
phets above are by Sosso Florentmo, 
from Baphaers drawings. The 4 paint- 
ings of the cupola have been much, 
admired : the Visitation is by Carlo Mq" 
ratta ; the Presentation in &e Temple 
in oil is one of the finest works of 
Baldassare Pentzzij the Nativity of 
the Virrin is by Franoeaoo Vanni; the 
Death of the Virgin is considered the 
masterpiece of Morandi, The high 
altar, m>m the designs of Carlo Ma- 
derno, has some g^raceful paintings on 
the vault by Albcmi. The altarpiece 
of the 1st chapel on the 1., represent- 
ing the Madonna and Sta. Brigida, is 
by Baldassare Peruzzi, The 2nd cha- 
pel on the 1. has an altarpiece by 
Marcello Venusti, probably after Michel 
Angelo. The 2nd chapel on the rt. has 
arabesques by Simone Mosca, The clois- 
ters were designed by Bramante (1494) . 

8. Maria del Popolo^ close to the 
gate of the same name, founded, it is 
sij^posed, by Paschal II. in 1099, 
on the spot where the ashes of Nero 
are said to have been discovered and 
scattered to the winds. The tradition 
states that the people were constantly 
harassed by phantoms which haunt- 
ed the spot, and that the ch. was 
built to protect them from these super- 
natural visitants. It was rebuilt by 
Sixtus IV., from the designs of Baccio 
Pintelli, in 1 480, and was completed and 
embellished by Julius II., and by Agos- 
tino Chigi, and other wealthy citizens. 
Alexander VII. modernised the whole 
building on the plans of Bernini. The 
sculptures and paintings collected in 
its numerous chapels make it one of 
the most interesting churches in Rome. 
The 1st chapel on the rt. of the en- 
trance, dedicated to the Virgin and to 
St. Jerome by Cardinal Cristoforo della 
Rovere, contains the monument of the 
cardinal on one side, and on the opposite 
of Cardinal di Castro ; the frescoes on 
the roof, and the celebrated altarpiece 
of the Nativity, are hy Pmturicchio. The 
2nd, or the Cibo chapel, designed bv 
Carlo Fontana in the form of a Greek 



cross, is rich in verde and nero antico, 
pavonazzetto, alabaster, and jasper: the 
picture of the Conception is by Carlo 
Maratta, The 3rd chapel, dedicated to 
the Virgin by Sixtus IV., is remarkable 
for its firescoes by Pinturicchio, repre- 
senting the life of the Virgin, in 5 lu- 
nettes, restored of late years by Camuc' 
cini. In the 4th is the bas-relief of St. 
Cayenne between St. Antony of Padua 
and St. Vincent, an interesting work of 
the 15th century; the frescoes here 
are also by Pinturicchio i and on the 
rt. is the beautiful monumental figure 
of M. A. Albertoni, who died in 1485; 
and opposite to it that of Cardinal Costa 
(1508). The ceiling of the choir is 
covered with frescoes by Pinturicchio in 
his best style : the Virgin and Saviour 
in the centre ; lower down the 4 Elvange- 
liste and as many beautiful recumbent 
figures of sibyls ; and in the corners St. 
Gregory, St. Ambrose, St. Jerome, and 
St. Augustine, the whole surrounded 
with beautiful arabesques. The painted 
windows are by Claude and Gmllaume 
de Marseilles, who were invited to 
Rome by Julius II. : they are the 
only examples of painted glass in 
Rome. Under these are the magnificent 
tombs of Cardinal Ascanio Sforza, and 
Cardinal Girolomo Basso, nephew of 
Sixtus IV., by Andrea di Sansovino, the 
sculptor of the beautiful bas-reliefs at 
Loreto ; they are perhaps the most 
beautiful sepulchral monuments of the 
early part of the 16th century in 
Rome : Sansovino was brought to Rome 
by Julius II., at whose expense they 
were raised, to execute them. In the 
chapel on the 1. of the high altar is 
the Assumption, by Annibale Caracci. 
The Crucifixion of St. Peter and the 
Conversion of St. Paul are by M, Angelo 
Caravaggio, The Chigi chapel, the 2nd 
on the 1. hand, dedicated to the Vir- 
gin of Loreto, was erected and de- 
corated from the designs of Raphael, 
The mosaics of the cupola, represent- 
ing the creation of the heavenly bodies, 
are from his designs. According to an 
idea which prevailed in the middle 
ages, and may be found in Dante, 
each planet is represented under the 
guidance of a guardian angel. The 
initials on the torch of Cupid indicate 
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the name of the artist, Lodoyico di 
Pace, who executed these mosaics 
during the lifetime of Haphael. The 
original plan was to cover the ceiling 
with a series -of subjects from the 
Creation to the fall of Adam; the 
walls were to have paintings illus- 
trating the New Testament ; and these 
two series were to be connected by 
4 statues of Prophets. The mosaics 
of the Creation have recently been 
made known in -England by the out- 
line engravings of Griiner. The Na- 
tivity of the Virgin over the altar, 
and the oil-paintings between the- win- 
dows, were begun by SehasUano del 
PkunbOf and finished % Salviati, The 
Statue of Jonah sitting on a whale, 
supposed to have been modelled by Ba- 
phaelf was sculptured by Lorenzetto. 
The Elijah, also from a design of Ra- 
phael, was executed in marble by the 
same sculptor; the Daniel and the 
Habakkuk are by Bemmi. Near this 
chapel is the tomb of a Princess Odos- 
calchi Chigi (177l)» l>y Pooh Post, re- 
markable only for its bad taste. In the 
corridor, sacristry, transepts, and in 
several chapels of the ch., are nume- 
rous very interesting monuments : some 
of them are ornamented with fine 
sculptures of the 1 5 th century, and on 
others some curious epitaphs may be 
noticed. In a tabemadle of elaborate 
sculpture in the sacristy, which for- 
merly adorned the high altar, is en- 
closed a miracle-working painting of 
the Virgin, attributed to St. Luke. 

S, Maria in Trastevere, said to have 
been the first ch. under the invo- 
cation of the Virgin publicly conse- 
crated to divine worship in Rome. It 
was founded as a small oratory by 
St. Calixtus in 224, on the site of the 
Tabema Meritoria, a kind of Chelsea 
Hospital for old soldiers, where a source 
of petroleum is said to have sprung up 
in the year of the birth of our Saviour, 
and from which the ch. is called Fons 
Olei by some early ecclesiastical 
writers: rebuilt in 340 by Julius 
I., it was subsequently restored by 
John VII., Gregory II., Gregory III., 
* ' * n I., and Benedict III. The ch. 
iw stands was almost entirely | 



.erected in 1139 by Innocent II.: the 
tribune, high altar, and the mosaics of 
the tribune are of his period. Nicho- 
las V. reduced it to its -present form, 
on the plans of Bemavdino Rossellini. 
The mosaics of the facade represent 
the Virgin and Child, and the 5 wise 
and 5 foolish virgins : they were begun 
in the 12th centucy under Euge- 
nios III., and completed in the 14th 
by Pietro Cavallini, There are several 
ancient inscriptions oirthe walls under 
the portico, chiefiy early Christian; 
one, however j of an earlier period, is 
curious, as showing that there were 
some happv *' manages" in ancient 
Rome : — " Marcus Cocceus Lib. Aug. 
AMBRoraus PRiBPosiTus, Vestis Al- 
BiE Triumpkalib, Nice Conjugi 

8VM^ CUM que VIXIT iANNOS XXXXV., 
DIEBU8 XI., SINE ULI«A QUERELA." Fcw 

husbands in Rome now-a-days could, 
perhaps, say so much. Beneath is the 
measure in length and breadth occupied 
by the tomb of this model of conjugal 
happiness. The inscription is probably of 
the time bf Trajan. Another represents 
a ship and a li^hthoBse ; and a third is 
to a certain Alidia, the wife of Flavitis 
Antoninus, who is designated as *' uxori 
rarissims." Entering the ch., the 22 
granite columns which divide the nave 
from .the aisles were evidently taken 
from edifices of more classical times : some 
have Ionic and some Corinthian capitals. 
Many of the Ionic capitals have either 
in the volutes or the flowers small 
heads of Isis, Serapis, and Harpocrates. 
These columns support a rich and 
beautiful architrave, also ancient. 
Domenichino designed the magnificent 
roof, and painted the Assumption of 
the Vir^n in the centre of it; he 
also desired the chapel of the Ma- 
donna di Strada Cupa, on the rt. 
of the hiffh altar, and commenced 
the gracenil figure of a child scat- 
tering flowers in one of the cornera of 
the vaulting. The tribune has 2 series 
of mosaics: the upper ones, represent- 
ing the Saviour, the virgin, and 6 saints, 
were executed in the 1 2th centy., when 
the ch. was restored by Innocent II. ; 
those below, in 6 compartments, repre- 
senting scenes in the life of the Virgin, 
are by Pietro Cavallini, nearly 2 centuries 
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later. Lower down, between 2 large 
frescoes by Ciampelli, is a good mosaic 
by Cavallinif representing the Virgin, 
with St. Peter and St. Paul presenting 
Bertoldo Stefaneschi to her. The mo- 
saics above were executed at his ex- 
pense in 1 290. The high altar is over 
the confessional, and is covered with 
a canopy supported by 4 columns of 
red porphyry. The confessional con- 
tains the remains of St. Calixtus, and 
4 other early popes. This ch. has 
a floor of opus Alexandrinum and 
some interesting tombs: among them 
may be mentioned those of Lanfranco 
and Giro FeiTi, the painters; and of 
Giovanni Bottari, the learned libra- 
rian of the Vatican, editor of the Dic- 
tionary of the Delia Cruscan Aca- 
demy, an able writer on art, who died 
a canon of this ch. in 1775. In the 1. 
transept are the tombs of Cardinal 
d'Alen^on, brother of Philip le Bel, 
and of Cardinal Stefaneschi, by PaolOj 
the celebrated Roman sculptor of the 
1 4th century; the handsome Gothic 
altar between these tombs was also 
erected by Cardinal d'Alen9on. Inno- 
cent II. is buried in this^ ch., but with- 
out any memorial. In the sacristy 
is a handsome Ciborium by Mino 
da Fiesoie, and over the altar a pic- 
ture of the Virgin and Saints, attri- 
buted to Pertigtno, Near S; M. in Tras- 
tevere is the Benedictine Convent of Fan 
Calisto, in which is preserved the Latin 
Bible of S. Paolo, one of the most beau- 
tiful MSS. of the 8th century, said to 
have been a present ft'om Charlemagne. 

S, Maria in Trinio a Trevi, or de* CrO' 
ciferiy said to have been founded by 
Belisarius. This ch., situated near the 
Fountain of Trevi, derives its popular 
name from the order of the Crociferi, 
to whom it was presented by Gregory 
XIII. in 1 573. It was rebuilt by Alex- 
ander VII., from the designs of Gia- 
como del Duca. It contains some pic- 
tures of the Venetian school, princi- 
pally by Palma Vecchio. The small 
historical subjects round the altar of 
the Crocifisso are by // Boiognese. The 
pictures of Palma Vecchio are at one of 
the side altars; another altar has a 
picture of the Venetian school, pro- 
bably by one of Palma's scholars. 



8. Maria in Vailicella, better known as 
the Chiesa Nuoca^ one of the largest and 
most imposing churches in Rome. It 
was built by S. Filippo Neri, assisted 
by Gregory XIII. and Cardinal Cesi, 
from the designs of 'Martino Lunghi. 
The interior, rich in marMes- and orna- 
ments, was designed by Pietro da Cor- 
tona, who painted the roof, the cupola, 
and the vault of the tribune. In the 
first chapel on the rt. is -the fine Cru- 
cifixion, by Scipione Qaetani, the Ko- 
man Vandyke. The Coronation of the 
Virgin in the -chapel of the transept 
is by Cav, d^Arpino, The high altar 
is remarkable for 3 paintings by Rubens 
in his youth : the central picture 
represents the Virgin surrounaed by 
a glory of angels ; the others^ on one 
side, St. Gregory, S. Mauro, and S. 
Papias; on the other, S. Domitilla, 
S. 'Nereo, and S. Achilleo. In the 
next chapel is the fine -Presenta- 
tion in the Temple, by Baroodo. The 
roof of -the Sacristy is painted by Pietro 
da Cortonaj the subject is the Arch- 
angel bearing the symbols of the Pas- 
sion to Heaven : it is finely coloured, 
and remarkable for the effect of the 
foreshortening. The statue of S. Fi- 
lippo is by Algardi. In an inner cham- 
ber is a nne picture by Ouercino. Be- 
yond this is the chamber of S. Filippo, 
&till retaining the furniture which he 
used. In the small chapel is preserved 
the picture, by Guido^ which so power- 
fully affected the saint rthe ceiling is 
painted by Pietro da Cortona, Re- 
turning to the ch., the second* chapel 
on the rt. hand has a beautiful Visita- 
tion, by ' Barocoio ; the last- chapel on 
this side is painted by Cac, d*Arpino, 
This ch. contains the tomb» of the 
Cardinal Baronius, the celebrated 
annalist 'of the Church, of Cardinal 
Taruggi, and of Cardinal 'Maury. 
S. Filippo was the inventor of those 
compositions of sacred music which 
took the name -of oratorios, from the 
oratory which he founded. Oratorios 
are still pex^rmed in this ch. during 
Lent. S. Filippo is also entitled to 
honourable praise for having induced 
Cardinal Baronius to write his cele- 
brated Annals. At his festival, on 
the 26th May, a grand mass is cele- 
brated in this ch., in the presence 
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the pope and cardinals. The adjoining 
Concent ofS. FUippo Nerx, the head-quar- 
ters of the Order of the Oratorians, is 
one of the best works of Borromini. 
The flat roof of the oratory is an able 
imitation of that of the Cella Solearis 
of the Baths of Caracalla. The chapel 
of S. FUippo Neri contains a mosaic 
copy of Guido's picture of the saint ; 
and a series of paintings on the roof, 
of different events in his life, by 
Oristoforo Boncalli. The body of the 
saint lies beneath the altar. The 
Library contains some interesting 
works. The * Enarrationes in Psal- 
mos,' by St. Augustin, on parchment, 
is the oldest MS. A Latin Bible of 
the 8th century is attributed to Alcuin. 
Several inedited manuscripts of Car- 
dinal Baronius are preserved here. 



S, Maria m Via Lata^ by the side of 
the Doria palace, is said by the Church 
tradition to occupy the spot where St. 
Paul lodged with the centurion. The 
ch. was founded by Sergius. L in the 
8th century, rebuilt by Innocent VIII. 
in 1485, and restored in 1662 by 
Alexander VIL, when the ftt^ade was 
added by Pietro da Cortona, who con- 
sidered it his masterpiece in architec- 
ture. In the subterranean ch. is a 
spring of water, which according to 
Uie legend sprang up miraculously, 
to enable the apostle to baptize Ms 
disciples. This church contains the 
tombs of J. G. Drouais, the eminent 
French painter, and of Dodwell, the 
English traveller in Greece. 

S, Maria ddla Vittoria, in the Via de 
Porta Pia, so called from a miracoloiis 
picture of the Virgin, whose inter- 
cession is said to have obtained many 
victories over the Turks. It was built 
in its present magnificent style in 
1605, by Paul V. The imposing faQade 
was added from the designs of Gio. 
Battista Soria, at the expense of Car- 
dinal Borghese, in return for the statue 
of the hermaphrodite found in the 
gardens of the adjoining Carmelite 
convent, and now in the Museum of 
the Louvre. The interior is by Carlo 
Mademo. Some of the flags suspended 
from the roof were captured fit>m the 
Turks when they were compelled to 



raise the siege of Vienna, in 1683. The 
Virgin and St. Francis in the second 
chapel, and the 2 pictures on the side 
walls, are by Domenichino, The chapel 
of S. Teresa contains the reclining sta- 
tue of the saint in ecstasy, with the 
Angel of Death descending to transfix 
her with his dart, by Bernini. The 
next chapel contains the Trinity, by 
Guercino ; a Crucifixion, by Guido; and 
his portrait of Cardinal Cornaro. 

8, Martino a Monti, a very handsome 
ch. on the Esqniline, built on the ruins 
of the Thermse of Trajan, behind the 
Baths of Titus, called also S. SUvestro 
e S, Martino, built by S. Symmachus, 
A.i>. 500, on the site of a more ancient 
church founded by S. Silvester in the 
time of Constantine the Great. After 
being restored by several popes in the 
middle ages, it was modernised in 1650 
by P. Filippini, the general of the Car- 
melites. The nave is divided from the 
side aisles by a double range of 24 
ancient columns, of the Corinthian 
order, and of different marbles, said to 
have been brought from Hadrian's 
villa near Tivoli. The present hand- 
some roof was added by S. Carlo 
Borromeo, In the aisles is a series 
of remarkable landscapes in fresco 
by Gaspar Foussin, with the prophet 
Mijah and other figures by his more 
celebrated brother-in-law, Nicholas 
Foussin. The high altar is raised upon 
a platform richly paved with marbles 
of various colours. Beneath it a flight 
of steps leads to the Confessional, 
containine the bodies of popes S. Sil- 
vester and S. Martin, arranged and de- 
corated by Pietro da Cortona, Below 
this is the Subterranean Ch., a kind of 
crypt, which formed part of the Baths 
of Trajan. The ancient pavement is 
of black and white mosaic, and the 
antique Madonna at the altar is of the 
same material. It was in the ancient 
cb., where the present stands, that were 
celebrated by St. Silvester the coun- 
cils of A.D. 324 and 3S0, when the 
Arian and Sabellian doctrines were con- 
demned. 



88, Nereo ed Achillw, on the Appian, 
near the Baths of Caracalla, built by 
John I. in 524, and restored in the 1 6th 
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centy. by Card. Baronias,who was titular 
cardinal of the ch. It is remarkable 
chiefly for the 2 reading-desks, instead 
of ambones, as in the early Christian 
churches, placed in the enclosed square 
space surrounding the altar; for the 
mosaics of the 8th centy. representing 
the Transfiguration ; and for the epis- 
copal chair from which St. Gregory 
the Great read his 28th homily to the 
people. A portion of this homily is 
engraved on the back of the chair. 
On the walls of the tribune is an in- 
teresting fresco representing a Coun- 
cil. On a marble slab is still pre- 
served the impressive appeal of Car- 
dinal Baronius to his successors not to 
alter the building, or remove any of 
its antiquities. The touching prayer 
of the father of ecclesiastical history 
might be advantageously followed by 
some of the Iconoclasts of our own 
times. The following is the inscrip- 
tion: — Presbyter, Card, Successor quis- 
quis fuerts, rogo te, per gloriam Dei, et 
per merita horwn martyrvm, nihil demito, 
nihil minuito, nee mutato; restitutam an- 
tiquitatem pie servato ; sic Deus martyrum 
snorum precibus semper adjuvet I 

8, Onofrio, on the Janiculum, above 
the Porta di San Spirito, built in the 
15th century for tiie hermits of the 
congregation of St. Jerome. There 
are few churches in Rome which pos- 
sess so deep an interest for the Italian 
scholar as this, the last resting-place 
of Tasso. Under the portico on the 
side of the ch. are 3 lunettes, in which 
Domenichino has painted the Baptism, 
Temptation, and Flagellation of St. 
Jerome, The Virgin and Child over 
the door are by the same master. On 
entering the ch. a small marble slab in 
the floor on the 1. hand bears the simple 
inscription, tobqvati tassi ossa. The 
immortal author of La Gemsalemme 
passed his latter days in this convent 
when he came to Bome to be crowned 
in the Capitol, and died here in 1595, at 
the age of 51. The cell in which he 
lived has recently been restored to 
its old condition by a society of his 
admirers, and is the object of nume- 
rous pilgrimages. On the wall above 
his grave is a mural tablet surmounted 



by the portrait of Tasso, raised by Car- 
dmal Bevilacqua. A monument to his 
memory has been nearly completed 
from the designs of Cav. Fabris, Pius 
IX. being at the head of the subscribers 
for its erection. The tomb of Ales- 
sandro Guidi is completely eclipsed by 
the fame of Tasso. This eminent lyric 
poet, called the Italian Pindar, died 
at Rome in 1712. The tomb of John 
Barclay, the author of the Argenis, will 
interest British travellers; he spent 
the last 6 years of his life at Rome, 
where he died in 1621, where, as Lord 
Hailes tell us, his great delight con- 
sisted in his flower-garden. In the 
tribune behind the high altar are some 
frescoes, the lower portion by BaldaS" 
sare Peruzzi, those above by PinttiriC' 
chio. Of the former, the Virgin and 
Saints, and the Massacre of the Inno- 
cents, are very good; andof the latter, 
the two lower compartments, con- 
taining Sibyls. In the chapel on the 
i. is interred Cardinal Mezzofanti (ob. 
1848); a simple slab, with a modest 
inscription, covers the grave of that 
.extraordinary and learned man. In 
the upper corridor of the monastery 
(only open to ladies on the 25th April, 
the anniversary of the death of the 
poet, when his relics are exposed to 
the public) is a beautiful fresco of 
the Virgin and Child, with the Dona- 
tarii kneeling before her, by Leonardo 
da Vinci; and in one of the adjoining 
rooms is a bust of Tasso, to which is 
attached the wax mask taken from his 
fkce immediately after death. In a 
press -close by are the jjoet's cru- 
cifix, inkstand, and belt, with some of 
his autographs. The gardens of S. Ono- 
frio command one of the most beautiful 
views of Rome. The tree which bore 
the name of Tas8o*s Oak, and was con- 
secrated by the tradition that under its 
shade was the poef s favourite place 
of study, was blown down during a 
storm in the autumn of 1642. 

8, Pancrazio, beyond the gate of the 
same name, and adjoining the park of 
the Villa Pamfili Doria. It stands on 
the ancient Via Vitellina, and was 
founded by Pope Simmachus in the 
early part of the 6th century, over the 
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site of the cemetery of Calepodins. 
After being long abandoned it was 
restored in 1609 by Cardinal Torres. 
Daring the siege of Rome by the 
French in 1849, the eh. of San Pan- 
crazio became a4>OBition as important 
to the besiegers as were the villas 
in its neighbourhood. It was there- 
fore taken by storm byr two French 
columns, under Gen. Regnault de 
St. Jean d'Angely; and though the 
building was several times fired by the 
Romans, and the French were as often 
compelled to abandon it, the^ ulti- 
mately succeeded in retaining it, and 
made it the centre of their operations. 
It i^ remarkable as the burial-place 
of Crescenzio Nomentano, the cele- 
brated consul of Rome in the 10th cen- 
tury. His epitaph was visible prior to 
the restorations of Cardinal Torres, 
but it unfortunately disappeared, and 
so trace of -a monument so interesting 
to the historian of Rome^ during the 
middle ages can now be discovered. In 
this ch. Narses, after having defeated 
Totila, met the pope afid cardinals, and 
marchedin.procession to St. Peter's to 
return thanks for his victory. It was 
here also that Peter II. of Aragon was* 
crowned by Innocent III., and Louis 
king of Naples was received by John 
XXII. Under the confesJsional are the 
tombs of St. Pancratius and St. Victor. 
One of the fiighta. of steps in the aisles 
leads to the spot where St; Pancras suf- 
fered martyrdom ; the other to the en- 
trance of the catacombs of Calepodius, 
celebrated in ecdesiastical history as 
the burial-place of many eaiiy martyrs. 

S. Pooh alle tre Fontaney l) m. beyond 
the Basilica of S. Paola fuori le Mure, 
built on the spot where 'St. Paul is -said 
to have been beheaded, anciently called 
Ad Aquas Suivias. The present ch. was 
built by Cardinal 'Aldobrandini, from 
the designs of Oiacomo della Porta, 
in 1590. The interior is remarkable 
for the 3 fountains which we are told 
by the tradition sprang up where 
the head of the a^stle bounded 3 
times from the earth. It contuns also 
the block of marble on which he is 
said to have been beheaded. The 
Mack porphyry columns of the altar of 



St. Paul are remarkable for their size. 
Close to this ch. are 2 others, dating 
from the early times of Christianity. 
The first of these, S, Vincemo ed Anas- 
tasio, was built in 624 by Honorius I., 
and repaired in 796 by Leo III. On 
the pilasters of the nave are fres- 
coes x>f the>Twelve Apostles, painted 
from the . designs ■ -of Raphael by his 
scholars. The 3rd ch., called S. Maria 
Scala Coeli, is. biult on the cemetery 
of St. Zeno, in which were. buried the 
12,000 Christian martyrs, who had 
been employed, as the legend states, 
in building the. Baths of Diocletian. 
It was restored in 1582. by Cardinal 
Farnese, from the designs of Vignola, 
and completed by :Giacomo della Porta. 
It is an octagonal i)uildiug, with a 
cupola. The apse- is remarkable for 
its mosaics by Francesco Zueca : they 
are considered to be the first work of 
good taste executed by the modems in 
^at class of art. 

8, Pietr& in M(mt9rio, bounded by 
Constantine near the spot where St. 
Peter was crucified, and rebuilt at the 
expense of- Ferdinand and Isabella of 
Spain, from the designs of Baccio Pin- 
telii; it stands on- the site of the Arx 
Janiculensis, founded by Aneus Mar- 
tins. >This interesting ch. narrowly 
escaped utter demolition during the 
-siege of Rome in ' 1 849. It was fortified 
and occupied by the Romans, as the 
head-quarters of; their cavaliy. From 
its vicinity to the Porta San Pancrazio, 
the centre of operations of the French 
besieging force, it was also exposed to 
the fire of the besiegers. The tribune 
and steeple were completely destroyed, 
and have been since rebuilt, as well 
as the- western wing of the adjoining 
convent. Among the -parts which 
happily escaped injury was the Borghe- 
lini chapel (1st on the rt.), celebrated 
for the paintings of Sehcatiano del 
Fiotnbo, executed from the designs of 
Michel Angelo. Vasari tells us that 
they were die result of a combination 
between these two painters, for the 
purpose of counteracting the partiality 
evinced at Rome for Raphael. The 
principal subject is the Flagellation 
of the Saviour. The frescoes on the 
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roof represent the Transfiguration. 
These works cost Sebastian the labonr 
of 6 years. Lanzi says that he painted 
the Flagellation in the new method 
he had invented of painting in oils on 
stone ; ** a work," he says, " as much 
blackened by time, as the frescoes 
which he executed in the same church 
are well preserved." Of the other 
works of art which were in the build- 
ing prior to 1849, some have been 
damaged during its occupation by 
the Roman soldiery. The Conversion 
of St. Paul in the chapel of the 
saint, next to the side door on 
the rt., is by Vasari, who intro- 
duced his own portrait: the statues 
of Religion and Justice were designed 
by him, and sculptured by Bartolommeo 
Amm^tnati, The chapel of St. John 
the Baptist (5th on the 1.) was painted 
by Francesco Salviati; the painting of 
St. John by D, da Volterra, The Dead 
Christ and llie different subjects of 
the Passion in the next chapel (4th 
on the 1.) have been erroneously at- 
tributed to Vandyke. The St. Francis 
receiving the Stigmata, in the 1st 
chapel on the 1., is bjr Giovanni d^ 
Vecchi. Behind the high altar is a 
modern copy of Guido's Crucifixion 
of St. Peter. Previous to the first 
French invasion, the Transfiguration 
of Raphael -stood at the high altar of 
this ch. ; and Sebastiano del Piombo 
painted as a rival to it the Raising of 
Lazarus, which is now in our National 
Gallery. On the return of the Transfi- 
guration from the Louvre it was placed 
in the Vatican, and an annual stipend 
granted to the ch. as a compensation 
for its loss. This ch. has an interest 
for the Irish traveller, as containing 
the graves of Hugh O'Neil of Tyrone, 
Baron Dungannon, and O'Donnell of 
Tyrconnell (1608): their slab tomb- 
stones are in the nave. In the cloister 
of the adjoining convent is Bramante's 
celebrated Temple, built at the expense 
of Ferdinand of Spain, on the precise 
spot on which St. Peter is supposed to 
have suffered martyrdom. It is a small 
circular building, sustained by 16 
granite columns of the Doric order: 
it has been universally admired as a 
model, and is in every respect one of 



the most elegant works of modem 
architecture. It had a narrow escape 
from destruction during the siege of 
1849, as one of the French shells burst 
within 6 feet of it. The view from the 
platform in front of San Pietro in Mon- 
torio can hardly be surpassed : it is to 
modem Rome what the view from the 
Capitol is to ancient; and strangers 
should take an early opportuuitv of 
visiting the spot, in order to acquire a 
knowledge of the localities and prin- 
cipal buildings of the more moidem 
portions of the city. 

8, Pietro in Vincoli, near the Baths of 
Titus, built in 442, during the pontifi- 
cate of St. Leo the Great, by Eudoxia, 
wife of Valentinian III., to preserve 
the chain with which St. Peter was 
bound at Jerusalem. It was repaired 
by Pelagius I. in 555, as we learn by 
an inscription in the ch. ; rebuilt by 
Adrian I. in the 8th century ; and re- 
stored in 1 503 by Julius II., from the 
designs of Baccio Pintelli. In 1705 it 
was reduced to its present form by 
Francesco Fontana. It is a majestic 
edifice, consisting of a nave separated 
from 2 side aisles by 20 ancient fluted 
marble columns of the Doric order, 
7 feet in circumference. The chief 
object of interest in this ch. is the 
Moses of Michel Angelo, one of the 
most celebrated creations of his gi- 
gantic genius. It was intended to 
form a part of the magnificent tomb 
of Julius II., the plan of which was 
so imposing that it is said to have 
induced the pope to undertake the 
rebuilding of St. Peter's. Michel 
Angelo's design was a parallelogram, 
surmounted by 40 statues, and covered 
with bas-reliefs and other ornaments. 
The colossal statue of Moses was to 
have been placed upon it. The vicis- 
situdes or this monument form one 
of the curious chapters in the history 
of art. The (juarrel of Michel An- 
gelo with Julius II. suspended its 
progress for 2 years; but on their 
reconciliation the great sculptor re- 
turned to Rome, and continued the 
work until the death of the pope in 
1513. It was then suspended during 
the greater part of the reign of Leo '^ 
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and was not fairly resumed until after \ 
his death. The original design, after 
all these interruptions, was never 
executed: Michel Angelo had only 
completed at his death the statue of 
Moses and the 2 figures supposed to , 
represent Religion and Virtue. These , 
were placed, not in the basilica of St. 
Peter s, as originally intended, but in 
their present comparatively obscure 
position : two of the figures of slaves, 
which were intended to serve as Ca- 
ryatides of the monument, are now 
in Paris, and the 3rd is in the Bo- 
boli gardens at Florence. To com- 
plete this list of misadventures, the 
pope is not buried under his monu- 
ment, but near his kinsman Sixtus IV., 
in the chapel of the Sacrament, in St. 
Peter's. These facts are necessary to be 
borne in mind, because the Moses is not 
so advantageously seen as it would 
have been if surrounded by all the ac- 
cessories of afinished monument. There 
are few works of art which have been 
more severely criticised ; but in spite 
of all that has been advanced, it is 
impossible not to be struck with its 
commanding expression and colossal 
proportions. The hands and arms are 
extremely fine, and rival the grandest 
productions of the Grecian chisel. 
" Here sits,'* says Forsyth, " the Moses 
of Michael Angelo, frowning with the 
terrific eyebrows of Olympian Jove. 
Homer and Phidias, indeed, placed 
their god on a golden throne ; but 
Moses is cribbed into a niche, like a 
prebendary in his stall. Much wit 
has been levelled of late at his flowing 
beard and his flaming horns. One 
critic compares his head to a goat's ; 
another, his dress to a galley-slave's. 
But the true sublime resists all ridi- 
cule; the offended lawgiver frowns 
on unrepressed, and awes you with 
inherent authority." Thfe Prophet 
and the Sibyl in the niches are by 
Raffaello da Montelupo, Michel Angelo's 
able pupil. At the first altar on 
the rt. hand is the picture of St. 
Augustin, by Guercmo, Beyond it are 
the tombs of Cardinals Mareotti and 
Agucci, from the designs of Domeni- 
chino, who painted the portrait of the 
former above. The Deliverance of 



St. Peter, at the altar, is a copy of the 
picture by this master now preserved 
m the sacristy. The chapel bevond 
the Moses contains the finely finished 
picture of St. Margaret, by Overcmo. 
The tribune is painted by Jacopo Coppi, 
the Florentine painter of the 16th 
century: the paintings represent scenes 
in the life of St. Peter, and below these 
on the rt. the portrait and tomb of G. 
Clovio, the celebrated miniature-painter 
of the 1 6th centy., who was a canon of 
this ch.; it contains also an ancient 
bishop's seat in white marble. In the 
1. aisle is a curious mosaic of St. Sebas- 
tian, of the year 680, with the name, 
and in which he is represented with a 
beard; it is one of the interesting 
monuments of this branch of art, and 
was placed here on the occasion of the 
saint's having been supposed to have 
averted a pestilence then raging. Far- 
ther on is a bas-relief of St. Peter and 
the Angel, executed in 1465 for Car- 
dinal di Cusa, whose gravestone is 
beneath it ; and near the door the tomb 
of Antonio PoUajuolo, and of his bro- 
ther Peter, with their busts ; the fresco 
over it is allegorical of the power of the 
popes in liberating souls from purga- 
tory, and painted by Pollajuolo's pupils. 
The chains which give name to the ch. 
are not shown to strangers, but are 
publicly exhibited to the-people on the 
Festival of St. Peter in Vinculis, on the 
1st August: they are preserved in a 
bronze tabernacle executed by PoUa- 
juolo, in the sacristy, where is also the 
celebrated Hope of Guido, perhaps the 
most beautiful of his smsdler works, 
and the Deliverance of St. Peter, one 
of the most celebrated works of the 
younger days of Domentchino, In this 
ch. Hildebrand was crowned pope 
under the title of Gregory VII. in 
1073. The adjoining convent was 
built by Giuliano di Sangallo, and the 
cistern in the court was designed by 
Michel Angelo ; one of the best views 
of the Coliseum is to be had from the 
upper Loggia. The street which leads 
from S. Pietro in Vincoli to the Piazza 
Suburra is supposed to correspond 
with the View Scelerains, infamous in 
Roman history as the scene of the 
impiety of TuUia, who there drove her 
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car over the dead body of her father 
Seryius TulliuB, after he had been 
assassinated by her husband Tar- 
quin. 

S. Frassede, close to the ch. of Santa 
Maria Maggiore, founded on the site 
of a small oratory built here by Pius I. 
▲.D. 160, as a place of security to 
which the early Christians might retire 
during the persecutions. The present 
ch. was erected in 822 by Paschal I., 
restored in the 16th century by Ni- 
cholas v., and modernised by San 
Carlo Borromeo, who was titular car- 
dinal of the ch. It is remarkable 
as the scene of the attack of the 
Frangipanis on Pope Gelasius II. in 
1118. At the entrance of the court 
is an ancient vestibule, with 2 an- 
tique granite columns. The interior 
presents a nave divided from 2 side 
aisles by 16 columns of granite, with 
Corinthian capitals, which have birds 
on the foliage. The tribune is as- 
cended by a double flight of steps, 
composed of slabs of rosso antico, 
amongst the largest known. The 
mosaics of the tribune represent 
Christ surrounded by saints; those 
on the face of the arch, 24 personages 
in white togas bearing wreaths, are in 
adoration before the Mystical Lamb ; 
the mosaics on the arch, the holy city 
of the Revelations. All appear to have 
Delonged to the original building of 
Paschal I., and are therefore of the 
9th century. On each side of the high 
altar, under the side galleries, are 
6 pillars of white marble, remarkable 
for their ornaments in foliage. In 
the 1. side aisle, near the door, is the 
slab of nero'bianco granite on which 
S. Prassede slept, and in the middle 
of the nave a well in which she is 
said to have collected the bodies and 
blood of the martyrs who were exe- 
cuted on this hill. The 3rd chapel 
on the rt., called of S. Zeno, or of la 
Colonna Santa ^ is entered by a door 
formed of 2 columns of the rare black 
porphyry and granite (jporfido e granito 
nero-bianco) supporting a portion of 
an elaborately worked frieze ; the in- 
terior is covered with mosaics of the 
time of Paschal I., and from their rich- 



ness this chapel was formerly called the 
Orto di Paradiso : it derives its present 
name f^om a portion of a column to 
which our Saviour is said to have 
been bound at his Flagellation : it was 
brought from Jerualem in 1223 by 
Cardinal Colonna. Amongst other 
relics contained in this church are 
the bodies of SS. Zeno and Valen- 
tinian. The tomb of Cardinal Cetive 
(1474), in the 4th chapel on the rt., 
with portraits of himself, St. Peter, 
and St. Paul, and statues of S. Prassede 
and S. Pudenziana, is interesting as a 
work of art of the 15th century. The 
tomb of Cardinal Anchera bears the 
date 1286. The bust of Monsignore 
Santoni, by Bernini, is said to have 
been made when he was 10 years old. 
The 3rd chapel on the 1. contains a 
picture of Christ bearing the Cross, by 
Federigo Zucchero : on the roof is the 
Ascension, by Cav, d*Arpmo, In the 
large chapel of S. Carlo Borromeo are 
his seat, and the table on which he dis- 
tributed victuals to the poor. The con- 
fessional has 4 sarcophagi of early 
Christians. The sacristy contains a 
picture of Christ at the Column, attri- 
buted to Gwblio Romano. Among the 
relics not shown here is the Portrait of 
the Saviour, which St. Peter is said to 
have presented to Pudens, the father of 
S. Prassede and S. Pudenziana. The 
Church tradition tells us that Pudens 
was the first person converted to 
Christianity by St. Paul in Eome; 
the apostle lodged in his house from 
the 1st year of Claudius to the 9th, 
and again a.d. 62, when he returned a 
2nd time to Rome. The departure 
of the Jews from Rome is mentioned 
in Acts xviii. 2 ; " because that Clau- 
dius had commanded all Jews to de- 
part from Rome.*' The apostle men- 
tions Pudens in the Second Epistle to 
Timothy, iv. 21 : " Eubulus greeteth 
thee, and Pudens, and Linus, and 
Claudia, and all the brethren.'' Linus 
is considered by ecclesiastical histo- 
rians as successor of St. Peter ; Claudia 
is supposed to have been the wife of 
Pudens, and the daughter of the British 
chief Caractacus. 

8, Frisca, on the Aventine, a very 
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ancient ch., said to occupy the site of 
the house in which St. Prisca was 
baptized by St. Peter. It was conse- 
crated by pope S. Eutichianus in 280, 
and rebuilt or restored by Cardinal 
Giustiniani from the designs of Carlo 
Lombardi. It has 24 ancient columns 
in the nave, and at the high altar the 
Baptism of the Saint, bv Passigncmo, 
In an adjoining vineyard are the re- 
mains of 3 arches of an Aqueduct, the 
specus of which may be seen over the 
first arch. This ch. is supposed to 
occupy the site of a temple of Diana, 
founded by Servius TulUus.. 

8, Pvdenziana, behind Sta. Maria 
Maggiore, very interesting from its 
historical relations, and the works of 
mediseval art contained in it ; it is sup- 
posed to be the most ancient of all the 
Christian edifices of Rome (omnium 
ecclesiarum urbis vetustissima), and 
to occupy the site of the house of 
the senator Pudens, where St. Paul 
lodged from a.d. 41 to 50, and converted 
his daughters Praxede and Pudentiana, 
to the latter of whom the ch. was dedi- 
cated by St. Pius, A.D. 145. It was 
successively restored by Adrian I. in 
the 8th centy., by Gregory VII. and 
Innocent II. in the 12th, and re- 
duced to its present form in 1597 
by Card. Gaetani. It consists of 
a nave, and formerly of side aisles 
(the latter having been divided off 
into chapels) separated by 14 ancient 
colunms of grey marble. The mosaics 
over the tribune are amongst the finest 
in Home, considering the period ; they 
were executed in 884, by order of 
Adrian III. They represent our Sa- 
viour surrounded by the Apostles, in 
Homan costume, having S. Pudentiana 
on his 1. ; in the neighbouring chapel, 
dedicated to St Peter, is a large bas- 
relief by G, della Porta, representing our 
Saviour delivering the keys to the 
Apostle ; the floor of this chapel, as of 
several other parts of the ch., retains 
the old Roman mosaic pavement, said 
to have formed part of Pudens* house. 
There are some early Christian inscrip- 
tions let into the walls— one recently 
discovered in the catacombs, of a Cornelia 
of the family of the Pudentiani, with a 



rade portrait; the table on which St. 
Peter ate is placed under the altar. 
Opening out of the 1. aisle is the richly 
decorated Gaetani chapel ; the Adora- 
tion of the Magi over the altar, in high 
relief, is by Paolo Olimeri; on each side 
are fine columns of Lumachella marble, 
and in the roof are introduced some 
ancient mosaics of the 4 Evangelists, and 
of S. Pudentiana collecting the blood of 
the martyrs j the tombs on either side are 
of members of the family of Gaetani of 
the 17th centy. The paintings of the 
cupola of the ch. are by Pomaromcio, 
The bell-tower is a good specimen 
of the Lombard style of these edifices 
of the 13th centy. The present titu- 
lar cardinal of this ch. is our country- 
man Dr. Wiseman. 

Santi Quattt^ Incoronati, an interest- 
ing ch. built on the ridge of the Ccelian, 
which extends from the Coliseum to 
the Lateran, and, it is supposed, on the 
site of a Temple of Diana. The pre- 
sent edifice was built by Paschal II., 
but to replace a more ancient one of the 
4th centy. ; it is now attached to a 
monastery, and is seldom open, except 
at an early hour. Before the ch. is a 
square court with several columns of 
different marbles and orders, evidently 
from ancient edifices. The interior 
consists of a nave separated from the 
aisles by 8 Corinthian columns, and sur- 
mounted by a gallery, as in the basilicas, 
with an equal number of smaller Ionic 
pillars. The tribune, which is very 
wide and ample, has in the centre a 
marble throne, and its vault is co- 
vered with frescoes of martyred saints 
by Oiovanni di S, Giovanni, Beneath in 
a subteranean chapel are the relics of 
SS. Carporferus, Severus, Severianus, 
and Victorianus, to whom the ch. is 
dedicated. Opening (on the rt.) from 
the outer court is a chapel dedicated to 
S. Silvester, where are some curious 
paintings of the 8th cenlv., repre- 
senting events in the life of Constan- 
tine the Great. 

8, 8abaf on the eastern portion of 
the Aventine, near where is supposed 
to have stood the Porta Randusculana 
of the Wall of Sarviufl Tullios, a 
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very ancient ch., standing isolated 
on the southern summit of the hill. 
It is more remarkable for its posi- 
tion and for the view from its portico 
than for its architeeture. It contains 
an ancient sarcophagus, and some 
paintings of the 14th centy. The con- 
vent walls have all the appearance of 
a fortification, both in strength and 
extent. 

S. Sabinaj on the Ayentine, supposed 
to occupy the site of the Temple of 
Juno Regina. S. Sabina was built 
in the form of a basilica in 423, by 
Peter, an lUyrian priest, on the site 
of the house of St. Sabina, as we learn 
by an inscription in mosaic. oyer the 
principal door. It has been restored 
at various times, and has lost a great 
deal of its original character. It was 
reduced to its present form by Sixtus 
v. in 1587. It consists of a nave 
and 2 aisles, separated by 24 fluted 
columns of white marble, of the Co- 
rinthian order. Arches spring from 
the columns, as in the basilicas. 
The chapel on the rt. of the great 
altar contains the fine picture of the 
Virgin of the Rosary, S. Domenick, 
and St. Catherine of Siena, by Sasso- 
ferraio. The chapel on the 1. is rich in 
marbles. Between the ch. and the 
cloisters of the monastery is a hall 
or enclosed portico, with spiral co- 
lumns : from this side we may ex- 
amine the richly-sculptured marble 
doorway, supposed to be the work of 
the 12th centy. In the gardens of 
the monastery is an olive-tree, said to 
have been planted by S. Dominick. 
From the corridor there is a fine view 
of all the southern quarter of Rome. 
On the steep declivity beneath the 
monastery are extensive ruins of ancient 
brickwork, amongst which some traces 
of the Servian wall, extending to the 
Porta Trigemina, have been lately dis- 
covered. The Cave of Cacus is placed 
on this side of the hill by those anti- 
quaries who endeavour to give a 
real existence to the legends of the 
poets. NearS. Sabina are the churches 
of S. Alessio and S. Maria Aventina, 
or the Priorato. In front of this ch. 
the Romans, during the siege of 
[Eome,'] 



1849, erected one of their most for- 
midable batteries, and the facade of 
the ch. sustained some damage from 
the French artillery, which endea- 
voured in vain to silence it. In the 
vineyards on this summit of the Aven- 
tine some interesting antiquities have 
been found, among which are the bas- 
relief of the Endymion, and the infant 
Hercules in basalt, now in the Capi- 
toline Museum; Diana of Ephesus 
in Oriental alabaster, and several frag- 
ments of mosaic pavements relating to 
hunting and to other attributes of 
Diana. In enlarging the gardens of 
the convent very recently, a series of 
chambers, 10 in number, have been 
discovered, one containing, several 
early Christian paintings, and another 
covered with inscriptions of the Srd and 
4th centuries. 

S, Saivatore in Lauro, near the Via de' 
Coronari, on the site of the Laurel- 
grove which stood near the Portico of 
Europa ; it was originally of the Gothic 
style of the 15th centy., but all traces 
of that have disappeared under modern 
restorations: it contains at the 3rd altar 
on the rt. P. da Cortona's early work of 
the Nativity. The tomb of Eugenius IV., 
removed n'om the old Basilica of St. 
Peter's to this ch., has a Ions inscrip- 
tion relative to the Council of Basle. 

8, Sikestro di Monte Cavallo, belonging 
to the missionaries of S. Vincenzo di 
Paolo, is remarkable for the 4 circular 
paintings on the pendentives of the 
cupola of the second chapel, by Do- 
menichino, Thev represent David danc- 
ing before the Ark, the Queen of Sheba 
sitting with Solomon on the Throne, 
Judith showing the Head of Holo- 
fernes, and Esther in a swoon before 
Ahasuerus. Lanzi classes them among 
his finest frescoes, and says that, for 
the composition and the style of the 
drapery, they are by some preferred to 
all the rest. In a chapel of the l.-hand 
transept is the Assumption, considered 
the best work of Scipione Gaetani] it is 
painted on slate. The last chapel but 
one on the 1. has a roof painted by Cav, 
(fArpinOj and some paintings on the la- 
teral walls by Polidoro da Caravaggio ; 
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the picture of St. Domioick and Sta. 
Caterina, over the altar, is by Mariotto 
Albertinelli. The cardinals meet in 
this ch. before going in procession to 
the conclaye. Cardinal Bentivoglio^ 
the historian of the war in Flanders, 
is buried in this ch. 

S. Stefano Eotondo, on the western 
extremity of the Caelian hill, one of 
the most remarkable churches in 
Bome, long supposed to be an ancient 
temple ; but the inferior construction of 
the building, the unequal height and 
different style of the columns, and 
the cross which is visible on some of 
the capitals, evidently show that it 
cannot be referred to classical times. 
It is known from Anastatius that S. 
Simplicius dedicated it in 467, and it 
is now generally regarded as a build- 
ing of that period. The name ex- 
presses its circular form. The inter- 
columniations of the outer peristyle 
were filled up by Nicholas V. (1447), 
to form the outer wall of the present 
building. The interior, 133 ft. in dia- 
meter, has 56 columns of granite and 
marble, some Ionic and others Co- 
rinthian ; 36 of these are in the outer 
circle, and 20 in the inner. The 
former have a series of low arches 
springing from them. In the central 
area are 2 Corinthian columns, higher 
than the rest, which, with 2 pilasters, 
support a cross wall, which is supposed 
to have been intended to sustain the 
roof. The plan and details of this 
curious building are given bv Desgo- 
detz, who examined the whole mi- 
nutely, and declared his inability to 
determine what kind of roof it origin- 
ally had, since the walls are too weak 
to support a dome of the ordinary con- 
struction. The windows are remark- 
able, as bearing a strong resemblance 
to those in our early Gothic buildings. 
The walls are covered with frescoes 
by Pomarancio and Tempeata, repre- 
senting the martyrdoms of different 
saints : a series of paintings which are 
displeasing to the eye and imagina- 
tion, without having any recommend- 
ations as works of art. In the chapel 

'^ S. Primus and S. Felix are some 
sales of the 7 th century. In the 



vestibule is an episcopal chair, from 
which St. Gregory the Great is said to 
have preached, and read his fourth 
homily. The ch. is extremely damp, 
and is only opened for divine service 
early on Sunday morning, and on the 
26th of December, but admittance 
through the Sacristan is always easily 
obtained. 

8. Teodoro, commonly called S. Toto, 
a circular building at the western 
extremity of the Forum, under the 
Palatine hill, supposed b^ many 
antiquaries to mark the site of a 
Temple of Vesta, and by others that 
of Romulus. The present building 
shows by its construction that it be- 
longs to the decline of art : it is sup- 
posed to have been built by Adrian I. 
m the 8th century, restored by Nicho- 
las v. in 1450, and by Clement XI. in 
1700. The mosaics of the tribune are 
of the time of Adrian I. The claims 
of this ch. to be considered an ancient 
temple are fully considered in our de- 
scription of the Antiquities. 

8, Tommaso degli Inglesi, not far from 
the Famese and Falconieri palaces, 
was attached to the English college, 
but was desecrated under the French 
republic. The college has been re- 
stored, but not the ch., which was 
founded in 775 by Offa kins of the 
East Saxons, ana dedicated to the 
Holy Trinity. The hospital was after- 
wards built by a wealthy Englishman, 
John Scoppard, for English pilgrims. 
The ch. was destroyed by fire in 817, 
and rebuilt by Egbert. Thomas-a- 
Becket, during his visit to Rome, 
lodged in the hospital; and on his 
canonization by Alexander III., 2 
years after his death, the ch. was de- 
dicated to him as St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury. In addition to this institution, 
another hospital and a ch., dedicated 
to St. Edmund, king and martyr, were 
founded by an English merchant, near 
the Ripa Grande, for the benefit of 
English sailors arriving at Rome by 
sea ; but as the commerce of the two 
countries declined, the new establish- 
ments were incorporated with those 
of St. Thomas. The united hospitals 
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▼ere converted into a college for 
English missionaries by Gregory XIII. 
in 1575, and the ch. was afterwards 
rebuilt by Cardinal Howard. It is 
said to have been endowed with con- 
siderable property by John Scoppard 
above-mentioned. The hall of the 
college contains some curious portraits 
of the Roman Catholics who were put 
to death in the reigns of Henry VIII. 
and Elizabeth. One of the arms of 
k Becket is shown among the relics. 
On the 29th December, the Festival of 
St. Thomas-2l-Becket, high mass is 
performed in the college chapel, in 
the presence of the cardinals. 

La Trmita de" Montis well known to 
English visitors from its conspicuous 
position above the Piazza di opagna, 
and from the fine staircase which leads 
to it. The ch. was built in 1494 by 
Charles YIII., king of France, at the 
request of S. Francesco di Pftola. It 
suffered severely at the time of the 
French revolution, and was abandoned 
in 1798, but was restored by Louis 
XVIII., from the designs of Mazois. 
It now belongs to a convent of Jesuit 
nuns of the Sacrd Coeur, who devote 
themselves to the education of fe- 
males. It is closed after morning 
prayers, at 9^ a.m., but strangers are 
admitted at the side door. In the 
second chapel on the rt. hand is the 
picture of Christ giving the keys to 
St. Peter, by M. Ingres, of the French 
Academy, which does not appear to 
advantage by the side of the an- 
cient chefs-d'oeuvre around it. In 
the third chapel are the Assumption, 
the Presentation in the Temple, and 
the Massacre of the Innocents, by 
the school of Daniele da Volterra, but 
from the master's designs. The As- 
sumption has suffered considerably in 
its lower portion ; on the rt. we may 
easily recognise the portrait of Michel 
Angelo. The Massacre of the Inno- 
cents is better preserved. The 5th 
chapel is painted in fresco by the school 
of Sodoma, but the paintings are much 
injured ; the 6th by that of Perugino, 
and is in better condition ; the high 
altar is an execrable specimen of modem 
French taste. The frescoes on the rt. 



transepts are by the two JZuccheris and 
Pierino del Vaga ; the one representing 
the Procession of St. Gregory ^e Great 
is interesting as presenting a view of 
the Mausoleum of Hadrian as it existed 
in the time of Leo X. The great paint- 
ing of this ch., in the first chapel on the 
1., is the Descent from the Cross, the 
masterpiece of Daniele da Volterra, 
executed with the assistance of Michel 
Angelo, and considered by Poussin to be 
the third greatest picture in the world, 
inferior only to Raphael's Transfigura- 
tion, and to the Communion of St. Je- 
rome of Domenichino. " We might," 
says Lanzi, "almost fancy ourselves 
spectators of the mournfiil scene, — the 
Redeemer, while being removed from 
the cross, gradually sinking down 
with all that relaxation of limb and 
utter helplessness which belongs to a 
dead body ; the assistants engaged in 
their various duties, and thrown into 
different and contrasted attitudes, in- 
tently occupied with the sacred re- 
mains which they so reverently gaze 
upon; the mother of the Lord in 
a swoon amidst her afflicted com- 
panions; the disciple whom he loved 
standing with outstretched arms, ab- 
sorbed in contemplating the myste- 
rious spectacle. The truth in the re- 
presentation of the exposed parts of the 
body appears to be nature itself. The 
colouring of the heads and of the 
whole picture accords precisely with 
the subject, displaying strength rather 
than delicacy, a harmony, and in short 
a degree of skill, of which M. Angelo 
himself might have been proud, if the 
picture had been inscribed with his 
name. And to this I suspect the 
author alluded, when he painted his 
friend with a looking-glass near it, 
as if to intimate that he might recog- 
nise in the picture a reflection of him- 
self." A few years ago the fresco 
was detached from the wall and re- 
moved to where it now stands. The 
fifth chapel on the 1. contains a Noli- 
me-tangere, by Giulio Romano. The 
other pictures in this ch. are chiefly 
by students of the French Academy, 
many of whom have since risen into 
eminence. In the third chapel on the 
1. is a Virgin by Veitf in the pr*- 
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Raphael style. The grave of Clande 
de Lorraine was in the 1- aisle before 
his remains were transferred to the 
monument raised to him by the French 
government in the ch. of St. Luigi. 
(See p. 129.) 

La Triniba de^ Pellegrini, near to the 
Ponte Sisto, built in 1614, with a 
fa9ade designed by Francesco de' 
Sanctis. It is remarkable chiefly as 
containing the celebrated picture of 
the Trinity, by Quido ; a Madonna and 
Child with Saints, by Cav, cTArpino ; 
and the same subjects by Borgmgnone. 
On the Wednesday, Thursday, and Fri- 
day of Holy Week, the Roman nobility 
and several of the cardinals assemble 
in this ch., and wash the feet of the poor 
pilgrims. The ladies of the nobility 
may also be seen here on these occa- 
sions, performing the same office to- 
wards the female pilgrims. Annexed 
to this ch. is an hospital for convales- 
cent patients, and for pilgrhns arriving 
at Rome, who are lodged for a certain 
number of days depending on the dis- 
tances from which they have come 
(p. 237). 



§ 72. Palaobs AifD Museums. 

The Vatican. — There is no palace 
in the world which approaches the 
Vatican in interest, whether we regard 
its prominent position in the history of 
the Church, or the influence exercised 
by its collections on the learning and 
taste of Christendom for nearly 300 
years. It is an immense pile of build- 
mgs, irregular in their plan, and com- 
posed of parts constructed at different 
times, without a due regard to the ge- 
neral harmony of the whole. There 
seems to have been a palace attached to 
the basilica of St. Peter's, probably as 
early as the time of Gonstantine. It 
^'Hainly existed in the 8th century, for 
rlemagne resided in it at his coro- 
m by Leo III. In the 12th cen* 
this palace had become so dilapi- 
1 that it was rebuilt by Innocent 



III., who entertained Peter II., king of 
Aragon, in the new edifice. In the fol- 
lowing century it was enlarged by 
Nicholas III., whose additions occu- 
pied the site of the present Torre di 
Borgia. The popes for upwards of 
1000 years had inhabited the Lateran 
palace, and did not make the Vatican 
their permanent residence until after 
their return from Avignon, in 1377. 
Gregory XI. then adopted it as the 
Pontifical palace, chiefly on account of 
the greater security given to it by the 
vicinity of the Castle of St. Angelo. 
John XXm., in order to increase 
this security, built the covered gallery 
which communicates between the pa- 
lace and the fortress. From that time 
the popes seem to have vied with 
each other in the extent and variety 
of their additions. Nicholas V., in 
1450, conceived the idea of making it 
the largest and most beautiful palace 
of the Christian world, but he died 
before he could accomplish his design, 
and was only able to renew a portion 
of the old palace. Alexander VI. com- 
pleted that part of the building nearly 
as we now see it. The chapel of San 
Lorenzo, the private chapel of Nicholas 
v., well known from the frescoes of Fra 
Angelioo, is considered to be the only 
part of the edifice which is older than 
his time. The buildings of Alexander 
VI. were distinguished from the later 
works by the name of the Old Palace, 
and are now called, from their foimder, 
the Apartamento Borgia. To this struc- 
ture Sixtus IV. in 1474 added the Six- 
tine Chapel, from the designs of Baccio 
Pintelli. About 1490 Innocent VIII. 
erected at a short distance from the 

Ealace the villa called the Belvedere, 
■om the designs of Antonio PoUajuolo. 
Julius II. conceived the idea of uniting 
the viUa to the palace, and employed 
Bramante to execute the plan. Under 
his direction, the celebrated Loggie 
were added, and the large rectangular 
space between the palace and the villa 
was divided by a tOTrace separating the 
garden of the viUa from the lower courts 
of the palace, which he intended to 
convert into an amphitheatre for bull- 
fights and public games. In the gar- 
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dens of the Belvedere, Julius laid the 
foundations of the Vatican museum. 
This honour has been often attributed 
to Leo X. ; but Cabrera, in his cu- 
rious Spanish work on the Antiqui- 
ties, published at Borne in 1600, enu- 
merates the Laocoon, the Apollo, the 
Cleopatra, and other statues placed 
there by Julius II. After his death 
Leo X. completed the Ijoggie under the 
direction of Baphael. Paul III. built 
the Sala Begia and the Pauline Chapel, 
from the designs of Antonio di Sangal- 
lo ; and Sixtus Y . completed the design 
of Bramante, but destroyed the unity of 
the plan by constructing across the rec- 
tangle the line of buildings now occu- 
pied by the Ubrary. "VHien Cabrera 
wrote his description, Sixtus Y. had 
begun a new and more imposing palace 
on the eastern side of the court of the 
Loggie, and it was then advancing to- 
wards completion under Clement YIII. 
This is now the ordinary residence of 
the Pope, and is by far the most con- 
spicuous portion of the mass of build- 
ings which constitute the Yatican Pa- 
lace. Numerous alterations and addi- 
tions were made by succeeding pontiffs. 
Under Urban YIII. Bernini constructed 
his celebrated staircase, called the Scala 
Begia; Clement XIY. and Pius YI. 
built a new range of apartments for the 
Museo Pio-Clementino ; and Pius YII. 
added the Bracoio Nuoyo, a new wing 
covering partof the terraceof Bramante, 
and running parallel to the Ubrary. Leo 
XII. began a series of chambers for the 
gallery of pictures, which were finished 
and appropriated to their purpose 
by Gregory XYI. It can hardly be ex- 
pected that an edifice whose develop- 
ment mav thus be traced through up- 
wards oi four centuries should have 
preserved any uniformity of plan ; and 
hence the general effect of the palace 
is &r from pleasing. It is rather 
a collection of separate buildings than 
one regular structure. The space it 
occupies is unmense : its length is 
1151 English feet, and its breadth 
767 feet. The number of its halls, 
chambers, galleries, &c., almost exceeds 
behef ; it has 8 grand staircases, 200 
smaller staircases, 20 courts, and 4422 



rooms.* From this statement the 
stranger may form some idea of the 
extent of its contents. 

[Before entering on a description of , 
the several collections it may be useful 
to advert to the regulations now in force 
as regards making drawings and copying 
in the Yatican and other public galleries 
at Bome. If at the Vatican, an apphca- 
tion in writing must be addressed to 
the Maggiordomo, to whose department 
the Museum and Picture Gallery be- 
long ; if at the Capitol, to the Presi- 
dente Antiquario, now the Commenda- 
tore Canina — the applicant must state 
specifically what objects he wishes to 
copy. Copying is not permitted on 
the public days, so that at the Yatican 
the artist will obtain admission on 
every day except Monday ; and in the 
Capitoline collections except x>n Mon- 
days and Thursdays, always excluding 
feast-days.3 

The Scala Seffia, the great stair- 
case by Bernini, is one of his most re* 
markable works, and is celebrated for 
the effect of its perspective. It consists 
of two flights, the lower decorated with 
Ionic columns, and the upper with 
pilasters ; the stucco ornaments are by 
Algardi. This staircase leads to the iSaZa 
JRegia^ built by Antonio di Sangallo, 
in the pontificate of Paul III., as a hall 
of audience for the ambassadors. It is 
decorated with stucco ornaments by 
Daniele da Yolterra and Pierino del 
Yaga, and is covered with frescoes, il- 
lustrating various events in the history 
of the popes, by Yasari, Marco da 
Siena, Taddeo and Federigo Zucchero, 
Orazio Samacchini, Girolamo Siccio- 
lante, and Giuseppe Porta. The most 
remarkable of these paintings are the 
Absolution of the Emperor Henry lY. 
by Gregory YII., in the presence of the 
Countess Matilda^ by Tcuideo and Fe- 
derigo Zucchero ; the Attack of Tunis 

• In the foilowing description of the Vatican 
we will follow the order in which the stranger 
generally visits its several collectionis fur the 
first time on the public days, carrying him 
through each part of it consecutively. Fcr 
greater facility we have annexed an exact 
ground plan of the different apartments open 
1 to the visitor. 
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in 1553, by the same ; the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, the Eemoval of the 
Holy See from Avignon by Gregory 
XI., the League against the IHirkB, by 
Vasari ; and Frederick Barbarossa re- 
ceiving the Benediction of Alexander 
III. in the Piazza of St. Mark, by 
Giuseppe Porta. The Sala Begia serves 
as a vestibule to the CapeUa Sistinaand 
the Capella Paolina. 

The CapeUa SisHna, or SixUne Char 
pel, is so called from Sixtus IV., who 
built it in 1473, from the designs of Bac- 
cio PinteUi. It is a lofty oblong apart- 
ment, about 135 feet long and 45 fset 
wide, with a gallery running round 
three of the sides. The walls beneath 
the windows are divided into two por- 
tions : the lower one, now painted 
with representations of drapery, was in- 
tended to be covered with the tapestries 
executed from the cartoons of Baj^ael ; 
the upper contains a series of remark- 
able frescoes by eminent artists of the 
15th century, whom the pope employed 
to decorate the chapel. ** It was 
designed," says Lanzi, "to give a re- 
presentation of some passages from 
the life of Moses on one side of the 
chapel, and from the life of Christ 
on the other, so that the Old Law 
might be confronted by the New, the 
type by the person typified." Two of 
these subjects are on the wall over the 
main entrance, and six on each side of 
.the chapel. They occur in the follow- 
ing order. First Series (on the left, 
looking towards the Last Judgment) : 
— 1. LiJtea Signorelli, the Journey of 
Moses and Zipporah into Egypt, one of 
the best; 2. Sandro JBoiHcelli, Moses 
killing the Egyptian, Moses driving 
away the Shepherds who prevent the 
Daughters of Jethro frx>m drawing 
Water, and the Appearance of the Lord 
in the Fiery Bush ; 3. Cosimo SoaseUiy 
The Overthrow of Pharaoh in the Bed 
Sea ; 4. Cosimo Bosselli ; Moses de- 
livering the Commandments ; 5. Sandro 
BotUcelliy the Bebellion of Korah ; 6. 
Luca SignorelU, the Death of Moses. 
" '^►nd Series : — 1. Perugino, the Bap- 
of Christ J 2. Sand/ro Botticelli, 
mptation; 3. Dom. Qhirlandajo, 



the Calling of St. P^ter and St. An- 
drew ; 4. Codmo Bosselli, the Sermon 
on the Mount ; 5. PerwiiTio, Peter re- 
ceiving the Keys, very fine ; 6. Coeimo 
Sosselli, the Last Supper. At the sides 
of the entrance doorway are the Archan- 
gel bearing away the body of Moses, by 
I^ancesco 8alviaH, and the Resurrec- 
tion, by Dom, Ghirlandetfo, both much 
injured by repairs in the time of Gre- 
gory XIII. Between the windows is a 
series of 28 popes, by Sandro Botticelli. 
These paintings are highly interesting 
in the history of art, but they lose their 
importance when compared with the 
creations of Michel Angelo, whose 
genius has given such celebrity to the 
Sixtine chapel. 

The Soqf, begun after his return to 
Rome in 1&08, at the earnest entreaty 
of JuUus II., was finished in 1512 : it 
is generally stated that the actual exe- 
cution of the work, after the comple- 
tion of the cartoons, occupied only 20 
months. The design was evidently a 
continuation of the scheme of Scripture 
history, already begun upon the walls 
by the older masters, but it is remarkable 
as containing a much larger proportion 
of subjects from the Old Testamoit than 
from the New. It is evident at the 
first glance that no one but an architect 
and a painter could have conceived the 
architectural decorations which form, 
as it were, a framework for the principal 
subjects. No language can exaggerate 
the grandeur and majesty of the figures, 
which are subservient to the general 
plan, and carry out the sul^me idea 
which presides over it, even in the mi- 
nutest details. On the flat central por- 
tion of the roof is a series of 9 com- 
partments and subjects, from the Crea- 
tion to the Deluge. Commencing from 
the side of the Last Judgment : — 1. The 
Separation of Light and Darkness ; 2. 
The Creation of the Sim and Moon ; 3. 
The Creation of Trees and Plants ; 4. 
The Creation of Adam ; 5. The Creation 
of Eve ; 6. The Fall and the Expulsion 
from Paradise ; the serpent is here re- 
presented after the manner of the early 
masters, with a female body ; the Eve 
is admitted by all critics to be one of 
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the most faultless personifications of 
female beauty which painting has ever 
produced. The whole subject was so 
much admired hy Raphael, that he 
made a sketch of it, which formed a part 
of Sir Thos. Lawrence's collection. 7. 
The Sacrifice of Noah. 8. The Deluge, 
with a multitude of small figures : this 
was the first subject which Michel 
Angelo painted, and it is conjectured 
that he found the effect unequal to his 
expectations in consequence of the 
small size of the figures, and therefore '. 
adopted a more colossal proportion in 
the other subjects. 9. The Intoxica* 
tion of Noah. The ctirved portion of the 
ceiling is divided into triangular com- 
partments, in which are 12 sitting £• 
gures of Prophets and Sibyls, the largest 
figures in the composition. They are 
placed in the following order, com- 
mencing from the entrance to the chapel : 
— on the rt. on entering, Joel, the Sibilla 
Erithreea, Ezekiel, the Sibilla Persica, 
Jeremiah, Jonah, in front of the Last 
Judgment: following on the opposite 
side, the Sibilla Lybica, Daniel, the 
Sibilla Cumeea^ Isaiah, and the Si- 
billa Delphica. Nothing can be more 
grand or dignified than these wonder- 
ful creations; the sibyls embody all 
that is majestic and graceful in woman, 
and the prophets are full of inspiration. 
Each figure has its name inscribed 
beneath, and it is therefore unneces- 
saiy to particularise them. At the four 
comers of the roof are represented 
scenes in the History of the Jews, 
where the Lord exercised liis power on 
behalf of his people ; on the 1. of the 
Last Judgment, and looking towards it, 
are — 1. The Healing by the Brazen Ser- 
pent ; 2. The Punishment of Haman ; 
and at the opposite angles — 3. David 
and GK>liath, and, 4. Judith and Holo- 
femes. In the triangular recesses be- 
tween the Prophets and Sibyls, and 
in the arches over the windows, are a 
series of lovely groups of the history 
of the Virgin down to the birth of Our 
Saviour. 

The great fresco of the Last JuDa- 
HENT, 60 feet high and dO feet broad, 
occupies the end wall immediately 
opposite the entrance. The wall was 



previously covered with 8 frescoes by 
Perugino, representing the Assumption 
of the Virgin, Moses in the Bulrushes, 
and the Nativity. Michel Angelo de- 
signed this great work in his sixtieth 
year at the request of Clement YII., 
and completed it in 1541, during the 
pontificate of Paul III., after a labour 
of nearly 8 years. In order to encou- 
rage him in his task, the pope went 
in person to his house, accompanied 
by 10 cardinals; — "an honour," says 
Lanzi, "unparalleled in the annals of 
art." At the suggestion of Sebastiano 
del Piombo, the pope, as we are told by 
the same authority, "was anxious to 
have the picture painted in oils; but 
this point he could not carry, M. Angelo 
having replied that he would not execute 
it except in fresco, and that oil painting 
was an occupation fit only for women 
and idlers, or such as had plenty of time 
to throw away." In the upper part of 
the picture is the Saviour seated with 
the Virgin on his rt. hand, which is ex- 
tended in the act of pronouncing con - 
demnation. Above, in the angles of 
the vault, are groups of angels bearing 
the instrumoits of the Passion. On 
the rt. of the Saviour is the host of 
saints and patriarchs, and on the 1. 
the martyrs, with the symbols of their 
sufiering : St. Catherine may be recog- 
nised with her wheel, St. Bartholomew 
with his skin, St. Sebastian with his 
arrows, St. Peter restoring the keys, &c. 
Below is a group of angels sounding 
the last trumpet, and bearing the books 
of Judgment. On their left is re- 
present^ the fall of the damned : the 
demons are seen coming out of the pit 
to seize them as they struggle to escape ; 
their features express the utmost de- 
spair, contrasted with the wildest pas- 
sions of rage, anguish, and. defiance ; 
Charon is feriying another group across 
the Styx, and is striking down the re- 
belliouB with his oar, in accordance 
with the description of Dante from 
which Michel Aiigelo sought inspira- 
tion : — 

** Batte col remo qualunque B'adagia." 

On the opposite side the blessed are 
rising slowly and in uncertainty from 
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their graves; some are ascending to 
heaven, while saints and angels are 
asiiisting them to rise into the region of 
the blessed. It is impossible to examine 
these details without appreciating the 
tremendous power by which the com- 
position is pre-eminently distinguished. 
It is a remarkable fact in the history of 
the painting that it narrowly escaped 
destruction in the lifetime of the great 
artist. Paul lY. took offenee at the 
nudity of the figures, and wished the 
whole to be destroyed. On hearing of 
the pope's objection, Michel Angelo 
said, " Tell the pope that this is but a 
small affair, and easily to be remedied ; 
let him reform the world, and the pic- 
tures will refurm themselves.*^ The 
pope, however, employed Daniele da 
V olterra to cover the most prominent 
figures with drapery, an office which 
procured for him the nickname of Bra^ 
cheUone, or the breeches-maker. Michel 
Angelo submitted to the pope's will, but 
revenged himself on Messer Biagio of 
Siena, the master of the ceremonies, who 
first suggested the indelicacy of the 
figures. He introduced him in the right 
angle of the picture, standing in hell as 
Midas with ass's ears, and his body 
surrounded by a serpent. Biagio com- 
phuned to the pope, who requested that 
it might be altered: but M. Angelo 
declared that it was impossible; for 
though his holiness was able to effect 
his i^lease from purgatory, he had no 
power over hell. In the last century 
Clement XII. thought that the process 
of Daniele da Volterra had not been 
carried far enough, and in his fiwtidious 
scruples did serious iinury to the paint- 
^^S ^7 employing Steuino Fozzi to add 
a more general covering to the figures. 
We see it therefore under many dis- 
advantage^ : the damp of two centuries 
and a half, the smoke of the candles 
and incense, and the neglect which it 
has evidently experienced, have obscured 
its effect and impaired the brightness 
of its original colouring. The accidental 
explosion of the powder magazine in 
' « castle of St. Angelo in 1707, which 
\ the buildings to their founda- 
is said to have seriously injured 
) frescoes in the Yatican. [The 



CSiurch ceremonies whidi take place in 
the Sixtine chapel axe described in the 
account of St. Peter's, at p. 99.]* 

• 

CkMpeUa PaoUna. — Iffear the Sixtine 
chapel, and opening likewise from the 
Sala B^a, is the Capella Paolina, 
built in 1540 by Paul III., from the 
designs of Antonio di Sangallo. It is 
only used in great ceremonies. It is 
remarkable for two frescoes by IGehel 
An^eloy which were so much injured 
by the smoke of the candles in the 
time of Lanzi, that it was even then 
difficult to form an opinion of their 
colouring. The first and the best pre- 
served is the Conversion of St. Paul, 
who is represented lying oh the ground, 
with the Saviour in the cloud, sur- 
rounded by angels. The composition 
LB very fine, and full of dignity. The 
other subject is under the window, so 
that it is impossible to see it in a good 
Ught. It represents the Crucifixion of 
St. Peter, and, though blackened by 
smoke, still retains many traces of the 
master-hand. The other frescoes of this 
chapel are by Lorenzo Sabatiniy and Fe- 
deriffo ZuccAero, who painted the roof. 

8tUa Ducale. — The saloon leading 
from the Sala Begia to the lower Loggie 
is called the Sala Ducale, in which the 
popes in former times gave audience to 
princes. It is now used for holding the 
pubUc consistories, when the recently 
created cardinals are admitted into the 
sacred college. 

The Loggie were begun by JuUus II., 
from the designs of Bramante, and com- 
pleted by Baphael in the pontificate of 
Leo X. They form a tri][ue portico, of 
which the 2 lower stories are supported 
by pilasters, and the third by columns, 
llie only part finished \!ss Baphael is 
that which faces the city. The two other 
sides in continuation were added by 
Cb^ory XIII. and his successors, in 
order to complete the uniformity of the 
court of San Damaso. The Loggia of 
the first story is covered with stuccoes 
and arabesques, executed by QwiH»tfni 

* A person attends daily at the Slztln^ cblipel 
to admit visitors to it «na tb^ P«>9UMi 
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da Udine from the designs of Bapbael. 
The second contains the celebrated fres- 
coes which ha^e given to it the name 
of the "Loggia of Raphael." It is 
composed of 13 arcades, sustained by 
pilasters covered with atucco ornaments 
and arabesques painted by GHovanni da 
Udine, from the designs of Maphael, 
who is said to have derived the idea 
from the recently disoovraed pamtings 
beneath the Baths of Titus. Nothing 
can surpass the etxquisite grace and 
delicacy of these decorations : figures, 
flowers, animals, mythological subjects, 
and arcfaiteotural ornaments are com- 
bined with the most ddightful fancy ; 
and though seriou^ injured l^ the 
troops of CSiarles V . and by tb^ re- 
storations of Sebastiono del Piombo, 
they are full of interest. Each coved 
roof of the 13 arcades contains 4 fres- 
coes connected with some particular 
epoch of Scripture history, executed 
from Baphaers designs by Qiulio Bo- 
mano, Pierino delYaga, Pdl^rino da 
Modena, ^Francesco Fenni, and Baffaelle 
del Oolle. There are, therefore, 52 sepa- 
rate subjects. Of these, 48, being those 
of the firat 12 arcades, represoit different 
events in the history of the Old Testa- 
ment ; the last 4, close to the en- 
trance of the Stanze, are taken from the 
New Testament, and serve to connect 
the typical subjects of the formw series 
with the establishment and triumph of 
the Church, represented in the frescoes 
of the adjoining Stanze. The Old Testa- 
ment suDJecta begin with the Creation, 
and end with the building of the Temple 
of Solomon ; they occur in the following 
order. — 1. The Creation of the World, 
executed by Baphael with his own hand, 
as Lanzi tells us, in order to serve as a 
model for the rest. 2. The history 
of Adam and Eve. 3. The history 
of Noah. These 8 subjects are bv 
CHuUo Romano : the Eve in the FiJl, 
in the second arcade, is supposed to 
be by Baphael himself. 4. Abraham 
and Lot ; 5. Isaac ; both by I^ancesco 
Fenni, 6. Jacob, by PeUegrino da 
Modena, 7. Joseph; 8. Moses; both 
by Oiulio Romano. 9. A continuation 
of the same subject, by Raffaelle del 
CoUe, 10. Joshua \ and 11. David, by 



JPlerino del Vaga, 12. Solomon, by 
JPellefffino da Modena. 13. New Testa- 
ment subjects, — the Adoration of the 
Magi, the Adoration of the Shepherds, 
the Baptism of the Saviour, and the 
Last Supper, by GHuUo Romano, Lanzi 
justly says that "the exposure of the 
gallerv to the inclemency of the weather 
has aimost reduced it to the squalid 
appearance of the ancient grotesques ; 
but th^ who saw it after it was finished, 
when the lustre of the gilding, the 
snowy whiteness of the stuccoes, the 
brilliance of the colours, and the fresh- 
ness of the mMrbles, made it resplendent 
with beauty on every side, must have 
been struck with amazement as at a 
vision of Paradise. Yasari says much 
of it in these few words, that it is 
impossible either to execute or imagine 
a more beautiful work." The two other 
wings of this loggia have Httle interest 
by the side of these beautiful composi- 
tions : they contain a series of frescoes 
in continuation of the New Testament 
history, painted by Siedokmte da Ser- 
monefa, Tempeeta, Lorenzo Sahbatiniy 

[The Stanze and the Museum are 
open to the public on Mondays, except 
on Festas, fix>m^ 12 to 3 o'clock, in the 
winter and spring. They may, however, 
be seen on any day by applying to the 
cusiodes, who expect a small gratifica- 
tion. On the closed days, however, 
the examination of the pictures is much 
impeded by the " castelU" or scaffolds 
of the artists. To see the statues by 
torchlight an appUoation must be 
made to the major-domo, through the 
consul or a diplomatic agent, which is 
never refused ; his order will admit 12 
persons on each evening. The fee to 
the custode on this occasion is 8 to 
10 scudi. The Swiss guard expect 1 
soudo, and the wax torches, of 41b. 
each, which the party are required to 
provide, cost nearly B scudi more.]* 

* These excursions are generally arranged at 
Piale's library, where the names of persons are 
set down, until a sufBcient number to con- 
stitute the party offers. The diarge for 12 per- 
sons, everything included, is 18 scudi, which is 
distributed in fees to the attendants, Swiss 
Quards, and In payment for the wax torches. 

H 3 
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MTTSEITM. 

The entrance to the Museum is at 
the extremity of the Lower Loggia, on 
the left on leading the Sala Duceile. 

Tlie QalUry of Inscriptions, or Gal- 
leria Lc^ndaria, a long corridor, 230 
yards in length, is occupied almost ex- 
clusiTely with ancient sepulchral in- 
scriptions and monuments, arranged in 
classes by Marini. On the rt. hand are 
the Pagan inscriptions in Greek and 
Latin : those on the L, with the ex- 
ception of a few near the entrance, are 
early Christian. The collection con- 
tains upwards of 3000 examples, and 
is in every respect the finest known. 
The Pagan inscriptions are classified 
according to ranks and professions, from 
divinities to slaves. Nothing is so 
striking in the Roman inscriptions as 
the frequent disregard of grammar and 
orthography ; and many of the verses 
are quite irreconcilable with the laws of 
metre, showing that the epitaphs of the 
ancients are as little to be trusted as 
indications of literary taste as those of 
our own times. Some of the Roman 
trades are extremely curious. We recog- 
nise the NumulariuSf or banker; the 
MecUcus JtunentariuSf or cattle-doctor ; 
the I/cmio, or butcher ; the Marmora- 
riusy or mascm ; the Holitor, or green- 
grocer; the Invitatorf or agent; the 
Negotiawti Vinatij or wine-merchants ; 
the CcBsaris PrcBsignator^ or imperial 
notary; the JExonerator Calcaruis^ or 
scavenger; the JPUtor Magnarius^ or 
wholesale baker ; and the Nwoiculaaio 
Cur, Ckyrporis Maris KadriaUd^ the 
commissioner of the Hadriatic Com- 
pany. Besides the inscriptions on the 
walls there ore many interesting sarco- 
phagi, funeral altars, and cippi, with 
some finely worked fragments of archi- 
tectural ornaments, found chiefly in the 
neighbourhood of Ostia. On one of the 
largest sarcophagi are lions devouring 
Worses and other animals in bold relief 
3 cippus bearing the name of Lucius 
letus is ornamented with bas-reliefs 
renting a cutler's shop and his 
I, an obvious allusion to his pro- 



fession. On the lefb side of the eorri- 
dor are the ewrUf Christian inseriptionSy 
found in the catacombs. These are not 
arranged on the classified plan observed 
in the Pagan ones. It is impossible 
to imagine a series of mofe interest- 
ing illustrations of the first ages of 
Christianity, whether we regard them 
as proofs of the funeral rites and re- 
ligious symbols of the early Christians, 
or estimate their value in connexion 
with the history of the Church and the 
chronology of the consuls during the 
4th and 5th centuries. The eorors of 
orthography and grammar noticed in 
the Pagan inscriptioiiB are still more 
glaring in those of the Christians: they 
»how the rapid corruption of the Latin 
language, and sometimes mark the pe- 
riod when matters of faith were intro- 
duced. The inscriptions are frequently 
very touching : the influence of a purer 
creed is apparent in the constant refer- 
ence to a state beyond the grave, which 
contrasts in a striking manner with the 
hopeless grief ^Lpressed in the Roman 
memorials. The representations which 
accompany the inscriptions are gene- 
rally symbolical : the most frequent are 
the well-known monogram of Christ, 
formed by the Greek letters X and P ; 
the fish, or the tx^us, composed of the 
initial letters of the common Greek epi- 
graph, expressing "Jesus Christ the 
Son of God, the Saviour ; " the vine, 
the dove with the oUve-branch, the 
anchor, the palm, and the sheep. The 
Christian bas-reliefs of the 4th and 5th 
centuries are taken in a great measure 
from the history of the Old Testament 
and from the life of the Saviour pre- 
vious to the crucifixion. The repre- 
sentation of the godhead does not occur 
on any monument which is referred 
upon good evidence to the first 4 cen- 
turies; and the subject of the cruci- 
fixion is so rarely met vnth, that it 
would seem to have been purposely 
omitted for at least 2 centuries later. 
The Virgin and Child is supposed to 
have been introduced in the 6th cen- 
tury for the first time as a distinct 
composition. A careful examination of 
these monuments is an appropriate and 
instructive study pfter a visit to the 
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Catacombs (p. 251). Forming a conti- 
nuation of the GaUeria Lapidaria is 

The Mu9eo CMaramonte^ founded 
by Pius VII., and arranged by Ca- 
nova. It constitutes the second divi- 
sion of the gallery, and, independently 
of the new wing called the JBraodo 
Nuovo, contains upwards of 700 speci- 
mens of ancient sculpture, arranged 
in 30 oompartments. Many are, of 
course, of secondary interest ; but, taken 
as a whole, the collection in any other 
place but Borne would be considered 
a museum in itself. The following 
are the most remarkable objects: — 
Compartment I. — 1.* Bas-relief of a 
sarcophagus, with winged bacchana- 
lian figures, supposed to be engaged in 
the Pythian games. 2. Apollo seated, 
a bas-relief, found in the Coliseum 
during the excavations of 1803. 5. A 
beautiful fragment of a draped female 
figure, found at Ostia. 6. Autumn, a 
recumbent figure surrounded by bac- 
chanalians, found at Ostia, placed on a 
sarcophagus, with bas-reliefs of a hus- 
band, wife, and a child wearing the 
bulla. 13. Winter, a recumbent figure 
of the same kind, surrounded by genii 
playing with swans and tortoises, also 
found at Ostia, and placed on a repub- 
lican sarcophagus, with bas-reliefs of a 
husband and wife, and their son, beiu*- 
ing the name of Publius Elius Yerus. 
Compartmeni II. — 14. Euterpe, found 
in the gardens of the Quirinal. 17. 
Silenus. 19. Paris. Compartment III. 
—23. The Calydonian boar-hunt. 26. 
SeptimiusSeverus. 30. Antoninus Pius. 
33. The young Marcus Aurelius. 42. 
Alexander the Great. 49. M.Agrippa. 
Compartment IV. — 62. A wrestler rest- 
ing, called the MarceUus. 64. Trajan : 
the bust of alabaster, and the head of 

* The numbers given here were those placed 
on the different objects in the spring of 1855, 
but we by no means hold ourselves responsible 
for any alterations since that period. I'he cata- 
logues of the Vatican Museum are quite un- 
worthy of the collection ; their price is exorbi- 
tant, considering the meagre information they 
convey,— a circumstance to be attributed to their 
being a monopoly in the hands of an individual 
(the principal custode), who we have heard has 
the privilege of preventisg any other being 
published at Rom«. 



black basalt. 65. Augiistus, also of 
black basalt. Compartment V. — 70. A 
Bacchic priest. 74. Pluto and Cerberus, 
a fine sitting statue, found in the Villa 
Negroni. 81. Ceres. 84. A satyr play- 
ing on the flute, found in Hadrian's 
villa. 107. Julius Ceesar. 113. ^scu- 
lapius. Compartment VI. — 120. A 
vestal, found in Hadrian's villa. 121. 
A sitting female figure, supposed to be 
Clio. 122. Diana, of Greek workman- 
ship. Compartment VII. — 130. A 
bas-relief of considerable interest, illus- 
trating some religious mystery, con- 
nected probably with the worship of 
the sun ; the style indicates the decline 
of art. 182. Rome (?). 136. Julius 
Csesar veiled as the Pontifex Maximus. 
144. A bearded Bacchus. 148. The 
swan's nest, an aUegorical allusion to 
filial love. 167. Flavia, wife of Vespa- 
sian, and mother of Titus. 159. Domi- 
tia. 166. A female bust, a portrait, as 
Venus. 166a. The young Nero, greatly 
repaired. 173. Silenus thrown from 
the ass, a bas-relief. Compartment 
VIII.~176. Niobe, a mutilated but 
remarkable figure, found in Hadrian's 
villa. 181. Diana triformis. 182. A 
square altar, with interesting bas-reliefs 
representing Venus and Cupids, with 
bacchantes, at the Dionysiac festivals. 
Compartment IX. — 197. Colossal bust 
of Minerva^ in Greek marble, found at 
Tor Patemo, near the site of ancient 
Laurentum. 198. Cippus of large size, 
with fine mythological reliefs, found in 
the Villa Giustiniani. 219. Isis. 221. 
Antonia, wife of Drusus (?). 230. 
Large cippus of Lucia Telesina, richly 
ornamented with sphinxes, rams' heads, 
&c., and a bas-relief containing an alle- 
gorical allusion to the death of Telesina 
and her child. 232. Scipio Africanus : 
the bust of \«'hite marble, and the head 
of nero antico. Compartment X. — 241 . 
A sitting statue of Lysias the philo- 
sopher« 244. A fine bearded mask of 
Oceanus, apparently belonging to some 
fountain. 245. Polhymnia. Compart- 
ment XI. — 264. Niobe. 255. Jupiter 
Serapis. 264. Torso of a boy. 284. A 
boy with a bird in his hand and a bird's 
nest in his apron, very graceful. 2?*" 
The sleeping fisher-boy. Compart^ 
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XII. — 294. Colossal statue of Hercules, 
restored, from the designs of Oanova. 
297. A wrestler reposing, found near 
Porto d'Anzio. 298. A fine torso of 
Bacchus, with the head. CompartmetU 
XIII. — 300. Fragment of a shield, with 
fighting Amazons in relief. 308. Cupid 
riding on a Dolphin. 309. A tigress, 
very spirited. 315. A tiger, in Egyp- 
tian granite. 329. Fingment of a bas- 
reliei representing the story of Diana 
and Actffion. 3^. A shepherd carry- 
ing a lamb. 349. Fragment of a sitting 
muse. 350. Clio. 351. Melpomene. 
CompartmetU XIV. — 352. Venus Ana- 
dyomena. 353. Venus on a rock, found 
in the Quirinal gardens. 354. Another 
Venus, supposed to be coming out of 
the bath. 355-6. Two very beautiful 
female statues, evidently portraits. 257. 
A captive king, in pavonazzetto, from 
the Villa NegronL Compartment XV. 
360. An alto-relievo, with 3 finely 
draped dancing female figures, of an 
early period of ancient art ; found near 
the Lateran Palace. Few of the nume- 
rous busts in this division have been 
ident^ed. 392. Hadrian. Compart- 
ment XVI. — 399. Tiberius, a fine colos- 
sal bust, found in the excavations at 
Veii. 400. A sitting statue of Tiberius, 
in the toga, with a crown of oak : this 
interesting statue was abo found at 
Veii in 1811. 401. Augustus, a colos- 
sal head, from the same site. Comr 
partment XVII. — 408. A bas-reUef of 
a four-wheeled chariot, with the auriga, 
and a male and female figure. 417. 
Bust of the Youn& AtrausTUS, one 
of the most beautiful busts known, 
found at Ostia, in the beginning of the 
present century, by Mr. Fagan, the 
British consul. It represents the em- 
peror at the age of about 14, and 
the most eminent modem sculptors 
dwell with admiration on its exquisite 
beauty. 421. Demosthenes. 422. Ci- 
cero. 437. Septimius Severus. 441. 
Alcibiades. Compartment XVIII. — 
451. A nymph. 452. Venus. 453. 
"Meager restored as an emperor, hold- 
^ globe and a Victory. 454. -ZEscu- 
s. Compartment XIX. — 456. 
ment, with an allegorical represen- 
n of the public games, and genu. 



461. A stork. 463. A wild boar in nero 
antico. 464. A Mithratie sacrifice. 
465. A swan, restored. 466. A phoenix 
on a burning pile. 473. Antonia^ wife 
of Drusus. Comptxrtment XX.---493. 
An antique copy of the Cupid of 
Pbaxiteles in the act of bending his 
bow, highly interesting from the de- 
scription of Philostratus. 494. The 
celebrated sitting statue of Tiberius, 
found at Pipemo : it was purchased for 
12,000 scudi, and is one of the most 
remarkable statues of the kind in exist- 
ence. 495. Another repetition of the 
Cupid of Pbaxitbleb, but infsrior to 
that just noticed. Several other copies 
of this statue are known : the two now 
mentioned, one in the Capitol, another 
in the ViUa Albani, one in London, and 
one in Paris. 497. Bas-relief of a corn- 
mill turned by horses: interesting as 
showing how little the Bomans were 
advanced in the mechanical arts. 498. 
A female statue found in Hadrian's villa, 
restored as Clotho. Compeuimeni XXI. 
— 505. Antoninus Pius with the civic 
crown. 509. Ariadne. 510a. Cato. 511. 
Juno, recently found near St. John 
Lateran. 611a. Marius. 512. Venus, in 
Greek marble, found in the Baths of 
Diocletian. 531a. Phocion(?). 533. 
A female figure as Proserpine, with a 
funeral chaplet and a lamb. 534. Juno 
fo^d at Ostia. 535a. Claudius. Com- 
partment XXII. — 544. Silenus, with 
a tiger, a very beautiful piece of 
sculpture, found at Lariccia. 546. 
Sabina, wife of Hadrian, as Venus, 
well known by the description of Vis- 
conti. 547. Isis, a colossal bust in 
Pentelic marble. On the cippus below, 
a poet surrounded by various muses, 
and an inscription in Ghreek hexameters. 
Compartment XXIII. — 550. Fragment 
with a shield of Medusa, and a chace 
of different animals, supposed to 
allude to the games of the Amphi- 
theatrum Castrense. 554. Antoninus 
Pius. 555. Pompey. 556. The young 
Lucius Verus. 560. Trajan. 661. A 
fine expressive head, called, without 
any authority, the father of Trajan (?). 
666. Fragment, representing the in- 
terior of a temple, with females en- 
gaged in sacrifice, and a richly-worked 
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frieze with BacrifieiAl instruments, re- 
ferring probably to the Eleusinian 
mysteries. 567. Allegorical figure of 
some eastern diYinity, resemb^og the 
monkish representations of Satan in 
the middle ages ; found at Ostia. 
568. Bas-relief of a Mithratic sacrifice, 
from Ostia. 574. Hadrian. Com- 
partmewt XXIV.— -587. Ceres. The 
cippus underneath beare the name of 
Carpus PallantianuB, prefect of the 
public stores ; on one side he is repre- 
sented on his voyage to fetch erain 
from Egypt, indicated by the obelisk ; 
on the other Ceres is searching for 
Proserpine. 589. Mercury, a very 
graceful statue, found near the Monto 
di PietJt. 591. Claudius. Cktm^art- 
ment XXY.— 598. Cameades. 600. 
Augustus. 606a. Keptune. 621. Ty- 
phon. 625. Antinous (?). 626. En- 
nius(?). Compartment XXYI.— 636. 
Ceres, with the head of the younger 
Faustina. It stands on a square altar 
with interesting reliefs of different di- 
vinities, two on each side: 1. Apollo 
and Biana ; 2. Mars and Mercury ; 3. 
Fortune and Hope ; 4. Hercules and 
Sylvanus. 639. Flora (?). Compart- 
ment XXYU. — 641. A very interesting 
bas-relief of Juno Pronuba persuading 
Thetis to marry Peleus. 642-3. Frag- 
ments of bas-reliefs relating to Bacchus, 
found in Hadrian's villa. 644. Belief 
representing the dances at the Dionysiac 
mysteries, found in the Villa Piuom- 
bara on the Esquiline. 651. GDhe boy 
with the goose, found at Ostia. 653a. 
Antonia. 655. The genius of Death. 
668. Jupiter Serapis. Compartment 
XXVIII.— 682. Hygeia. 684. -SJscu. 
lapius, a fine statue, found at Ostia. 
686. The Vestal Tutia, who proved her 
chastity by carrying water in a sieve 
from the Tiber to the Temple of Vesta. 
Compartment XXIX.— 693. The young 
Hercules. 698. An interesting bust, 
said to be of Cicero, found near the 
tomb of Csecilia Metella. 700. A colos- 
sal bust of Antoninus Pius, found at 
Ostia. 701. Ulysses and the Cyclops. 
709. A bas-reli^ beautifully worked, 
with Bacchus riding on the tiger, and 
Silenus on the ass. 713. Melpomene. 
Compartment XXX. — 732. A colossal 



recumbent statue of Hercules, found in 
Hadrian's villa. Opening on the left 
from the Museo Chiaramonti, we enter 

The Braocio Nuovo. This part of the 
Museo Chiaramonti was built by Pius 
VII. in 1817, from the designs of the 
Qerman architect Baphael Stem. It 
is a noble hall, 260 ft. in length, and 
well hghted from the roof, which is 
supported by columns of cippolino, 
giallo antioo, and grey granite, with 
Corinthian capitals; in the centre are 
2 tribunes, that on the rt. looking into 
the garden of the Pigna, decorated 
with 2 fine columns of Oriental white 
alabaster and 2 of giallo antico, taken 
from the tomb of Csecilia Metella. 
The floor is paved with marble 
and ancient mosaics carefully restored. 
There are upwards of 40 statues and 
nearly 80 busts in the collection : the 
statues are mostly placed in niches ; 
the busts stand on half-columns of 
red- Oriental granite. The frieze is 
composed of bas-reliefs, arranged and 
chiefly composed by Laboureur, the 
late president of the Academy of St. 
Luke. Many of the busts were origin- 
ally in the Buspoli collection. The fol- 
lowing are the most remarkable objects : 
— 5. A Canephora, or Caryatid, of fine 
Qreek. workmanship, the head and fore- 
arms restored by Thorwaldsen. 8. 
Statue of Commodus (?), in Pentelic 
marble. 9. Colossal head of a Dacian, 
from the Forum of Trajan. 11. Silenus 
nursing the InfEuit Bacchus. 14. Statue 
of Antinous as Vertumnus ; the head 
is modem. 17. Portrait statue of 
J£sculapius. 18. Colossal bust of 
Claudius, found at Pipemo. 20. Ner- 
va wearing the toga. 25. Pudidtia; 
a fine draped figure. 26. Statue of 
Titus, found in 1828 near the Lateran, 
which appears to have been painted, 
with those of his daughter JuUa (Nos. 
56 and 111). 27, 40, 94, IK). Colossal 
masks of Medusa, found in the ruins 
of the Temple of Venus and Home ; one 
is a cast. 28. Statue of Silenus, in Pa- 
rian marble. 29, 30. Standing fauns. 

31. A priestess of Isis, in Greek marble. 

32. A Faun seated, found in the villa 
of Quintilius near Tivoli. 83. Com- 
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modus. 37. Statue of Diana in Pen- 
telic marble. 38. Statue of (Ganymede, 
found in the ruins of some baths 
at Ostia: on the bark of the tree 
against which he rests is engrared the 
name of Phsdimus. 39. A large Vase 
in Egyptian basalt, exquisitely worked, 
found in fragments on the Monte 
Carallo, near the ch. of S. Andrea. 
The mosaic on which it stands, repre- 
senting baochanaliftn symbols, ara- 
besques, &c., was found at Tor Ma- 
rancia, on the Via Ardeatina. 41. A 
small statue of a Faun playing on the 
flute, found in the ruins of the rilla 
of Lucullus, on the Oiroeian promon- 
tory. 44. Statue of the wounded Ama- 
zon. 47. A Canephora. 48. Bust of 
Trajan. 60. Statue of Diana contem- 
plating Endymion. 63. Statue holding 
a mask, with the face of Euripides. 
66. Julia, daughter of Titus. 69. Statue 
of Fortune, in Greek marble, with the 
cornucopia. 62. Statte of Dekos- 
THBNES, one of the finest and most cele- 
brated in the collection. It was found 
near the Villa Aldobrandini at Frascati, 
and was formerly in the collection of Ca- 
muccini. 68. Theyoung Marcus Aurelius. 
69. The emperor Gorman (?). 70. Cara- 
calla, young. 71. Statue of the fight- 
ing Amazon, from the colleetion of 
Gamuocini ; the arms are modem. 72. 
Bust of Ptolemy, son of Juba king of 
Mauritania, and the grandson of An- 
tony and Cleopatra. 76. Alexander 
Seyerus. 77. Statue of Antonia, wife 
of the elder Drusus, and mother of 
Ghermanicus, Claudius, and Livia; a 
very interesting statue, remarkable for 
the perfection of the drapery : the rt. 
arm and hand are covered, the 1., 
which holds up the robes, has a ring 
on the finger. It was found among 
the ruins of Tusculum. 80. Statue of 
Plotina, wife of Trajan (?). 81. Bust of 
Hadrian. 83. Statue of Diana, greatly 
restored, f(9tind at Hadrian's vilLk near 
^voli. 86. Statue of Fortune, wear- 
a diadem, and a veil haneing over 
back of the head to indicate her 
}riou8 origin ; she holds the rud- 
md the horn of plenty : a very 
ble and beautiful statue, finely 
ired \ it wai found at Ostia. si. 



Bust bearing the name of Sallust, very 
doubtfoL 88. Bust of Lucius Antonius, 
brother of Mark Antony. 91. Bust df 
Mardana, sister of Trajan. 92. Yenus 
Anadyomena, in Greek marble. The 
mosaic pavement in the centre of the 
hemicycle is an interesting speamen, 
well known by the learned illustrations 
of the Yisconti. It represents Diana 
of Ephesus, with arab^qnesand alle- 
gorical allusions to the powers of na- 
ture. It was found at Poggio Mirteto, 
among the Sabine hills.. 96. Apc^lo 
with the lyre, in Greek marble; the 
rt. arm ia restored. 96 a. Bust of 
Maro Antony, found with that of Le- 
pidus (No. 106), at Tor Sapienza, be- 
yond the Porta Maggiore. sPt, 99, 101, 
103, 106. The 6 Athletes, placed in the 
niches of the hemicyde ; the third was 
found with the graceful Faun (No. 41) 
near the Lacus CSroeii ; the other 4 are 
from the villa of QuintiUus at Tivoli. 
Above, in the middle of the hemicycle, 
is a bust of Pius YII., the most ex- 
cellent of pontiffs and the generous 
founder of this gallery, by Canova. 
102. Bust of Augustus. 102a. Corn- 
modus. 106. Lepidus, found with No. 
96. 107. A small statue of Minerva 
armed, in Greek marble. 108. A small 
statue of Diana. 109. The colossal 
group of the Nile, found near the ch. 
of S. Stefano in Cacco, the site of a 
Temple of Isis, in the pontificate of 
Leo X. The Nile is one of tiie grand- 
est figures in the Yatican : the 16 
childi^Bn who play Mround him are sup- 
posed allegorical allusions to the 16 
cubits at which the rise of the river 
begins to irrigate the land : nearly aU 
these children are modem. On the 
base are symbolical representations of 
the river, the Nile boats, the ibis, the 
hippopotamus, and the crocodile. 111. 
Statue of Julia, the daughter of Titus, 
foimd with the statue of Titus (No. 
26) near the Lateran. 112. Bust of 
Juno Regina. 114. Minebva Medica, 
one of the finest draped statues in Borne, 
found on theEsquiline in the ruins called 
the temple of this Divinity. It is of 
Parian marble, and was formerly in the 
Giustiniani collection. The rt. arm and 
1. fingers are modern. 117. Statue of 
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OLaudiua in the toga, from the Biupoli i 
collection. 120. The Fauit of Pbaxi- | 
TELES, an antique copy. 121. Bust, 
of Oommodus, one of the fin^t known 4 
found at Ostia. 123. Heroic statue oif 
Lucius Verus, restored by Paoetti. 127. 
Colossal head of a Dacian slave, belong- 
ing probably to a full-length figure from 
the Forum of Trajan. ' 129. Statue of 
Domitian, from the Giustiniaui collec- 
tion. 182. Fine Statue of Mebottbt, 
in Fentelic marble. It was formerly 
in the gardens on the Quirinal, and was 
recognised by Canova, who had it re- 
moved to the Yatican. The head was 
found in the Coliseum in 1803. 134. 
Head of Yespasian, recently adapted to 
a bust with a tunic of verde antico. 
135. Hermes, in Pentelic marble, with 
a modem head, celebrated for the in- 
scription in Greek hexameters at the 
base, illustrated by Winckehnann, Yis- 
conti, and Nibby. It was formerly in 
the Yilla Negroni. At the end of this 
hall stands, the celebrated 

Athlete, a semi-colossal statue, found 
in the Yicolo deUe Palme in the Traste- 
vere in 1849, near the spot where the 
Bronze Horse, in the Gapitoline Mu- 
seum, was discovered. So admirably 
had this statue been preserved, that, 
although one arm and both legs were 
broken, none of the pieces were missing, 
and the only restoration necessary was 
a small frngment of the nose and some 
of the fingers of the rt. hand, which 
have been carefully restored by Profes- 
sor Tenerani. It is of Ghreek marble, 
and represents a wrestler, or athlete, in 
the act of cleaning his arm with a "«^r»- 
^7." Canina, who directed the excava- 
tion in which it was found, and the 
Boman artists generally, regard it as a 
work of the highest art, and declare 
it to be the production of Lysippus 
(b.o. 325), his celebrated Af«x^ofAtii$t, 
which is said by Pliny to have 
so pleased Tiberius, that the emperor 
caused it to be transported from 
the Baths of Agrippa to his own 
palace. To the objection that Pliny's 
description of that statue applies to 
a work in bronze, Canina replies that 
it may be a repetition of the bronze 
one by Lysippus. If this hypothesis 



be correct, the statue is the first work 
of Lysippus which has come down to 
us, and is additionally interesting as 
being one of the few mentioned by 
Pliny. Whatever be its origin, it 
is one of the few examples which 
have yet been found in statuary of an 
athlete smoothing or cleaning his skin 
with a strigil^ though paintings of 
such are to be seen at Naples, and on 
Etruscan vases. The present statue is 
holding the strigil with his 1. hand, 
and is cleaning with it his rt. arm, 
which he holds extended for the pur- 
pose. His countenance is ideal; his 
head is small, his neck rather thick, 
and his shoulders show vigour and 
force, while his legs hardly surpass the 
natural size. This apparent incongruity 
is explained by the Boman artists as 
indicating that the sculptor wished to 
represent not onlv a wrestler but a run- 
ner ; his strengtn being shown by the 
size of his shoulders, his small heati, and 
his short neck, as in the statues of Her^ 
cules ; while his lightness and quickness 
in running are shown by his legs, which 
are strong, nervous, and rather long. 
The dice, in the rt. hand, is a modem 
and unauthorised addition. 

Be-entering the long gallery of the 
Museo Chiaramonti, at its extremity 
we ascend a few steps to reach the 

Muaeo Fio-Clementino^BocBW&di from 
Clement XIY. and Pius YI., from 
whom it received its most important 
accessions. It contains the collections 
formed by JuUus II., Leo X., Clement 
YII., and Paul III., and is, without 
exception, the most magnificent mu- 
seum of antique sculpture in the world. 
Pius YI. contributed more munifi- 
cently to its completion than any of 
his predecessors, and there is hardly a 
comer of the museum in which some 
object does not bear the inscription, Mu* 
nifieentid Pn Sexti. The fi^ueut re- 
currence of this record has been ridiculed 
by Pasquin ; but the best apology for 
the pope is the simple fact that he en- 
riched the musuem with more than 
2000 specimens, and built from their 
foimdations the Hall of the Animals^ 
the Gallery of the Muses, the Botond 
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the Halls of the Q^reek Cross and of the 
Biga, the Grand Staircase, and other por- 
tions of the building, which have justly 
been classed among the most splendid 
works of papal times. Entrance, — I. 
Vestibule op the Tobso (2),* adorned 
with arabesques by Daniele da Yolterra. 
The Tobso Belyedebe, sculptured by 
ApoUoniuB, son of Nestor of Athens, as 
we learn by a Greek inscription on the 
base, found in the Baths of Caracalla. 
This noble fragment has commanded 
the admiration of the first sculptors of 
modem times. Michel Angelo declared 
that he was its pupil, and was indebted 
to it for his power in representing the 
human form ; and Winckelmann consi- 
dered that it approached nearer to the 
sublime than the Apollo Belvedere. It 
is generally supposed to represent Her- 
cules in a state of repose after labour. 
Winckelmann thought that it had the 
left arm over the head, but Yisconti 
contends that it formed part of a group, 
and that the arm surrounded some 
other figure. Flaunan adopted this 
opinion, and mtroduced it into one of 
his finest compositions. In the niche op- 
posite the window is the Sabcofhagus 
OP SoiPio. — Few objects in the mu- 
seum hare been made so weU known 
by models and engravings as this 
celebrated relic of republican Bome. 
It is of the coarse peperino, or grey 
volcanic tufa, of the Alban hills, in 
the early Doric style, ornamented with 
a frieze of rosettes and triglyphs. The 
inscription bears the name of Lucius 
ComeUus Scipio Barbatus, great-grand- 
father of Scipio Africanus, and the 
conqueror of the Samnites, who was 
consul B.o. 297 (a.u.0. 495). It is one 
of the most ancient Latin inscrip- 
tions which have been preserved te 
us, and is often so incorrectly given on 
the models, that the following copy 
Drove acceptable : — oobnelivs . 

'■ . SOIPIO . BABBATYS . ONAIVOD . 
. PBOONATVS . POBTIS . VIB . 
JQYE . QVOITS . POBICA . VIBTV- 
lBISVMA . FVIT . CONSOL . OEN- 

numbers in a parenthesis correspond 
on the ground-plan. The apartments 
numbers have their names printed 
i plan. 



SOB . AIDIUS . QVEI . PVTT . APVD . TOS . 
TAYBASIA . OISATNA . SAMNIO . OEPIT . 
SVBIGIT . OMNE . LOVCANA . OPSIDESQY . 

ABiK>yciT. When the sarcophagus was 
first opened in 1781, upwards of 2000 
years after the death of Scipio Barbatus, 
the skeleton was found entire, with a 
ring upon one of the fingers. The 
bones were cai«fully collected by tiie 
Venetian Senator Ajigelo Quiiini, who 
removed them to Padua. The ring 
found its way to England, in the collec- 
tion of the earl of Beverley, where it is 
still preserved. The history of this 
interesting relic is given by the learned 
antiquary Dutens, in his *Becherches 
sur r Usage des Yo^ites.* He had left 
England in 1768 on his travels with 
Lord Algernon Percy, and was in Borne 
at the time of the discovery. He says, 
" Le squelette ^tait tr^s entier. II avait 
au doigt une bague, que le Pape Pie 
YI. me fit rhonneur de me donner, et 
que j'ai plac^ dans le beau recueil des 
antiques de Lord Beverley." The se- 
pulchre of the Scipio family, on the 
Appian, is noticed at length under 
the h^ of Tombs. The bust of 
peperino crowned with laurel, above 
the sarcophagus, is supposed to be 
that of Ennius. On the wall are the 
original inscriptions of other members 
of the Scipio fEunily found in the re- 
cesses of the tomb ; that of Lucius 
Com. Scipio, the conqueror of Corsica 
(b. 0. 259), is very remarkable for the 
singular orthography of the Latin. 

II. Sound Veattbule (3). — Fragmente 
of statues : thoee which are clothed are 
remarkable for the fine arrangement of 
the drapery. Bas-relief of Pluto and 
Proserpine. In the centre of this hall 
is a handsome antique vase, supported 
by sea-horses and dolphins. On the 
balcony an antique sun-dial with 12 
sides, each containing the name of a 
wind in Gh^eek and Latin. The view 
from this balcony is so beautiful that it 
gave the name of Belvedere to this por^ 
tion of the palace. There is no point 
from which the panorama of the Alban 
hills, with the evening sun shining on 
them, is seen to greater advantage. 

III. Hall of Meleager (4). — Statue of 
Meleager with the boar's head and the 
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dog, found by one account in the Baths 
of Titus, according to another near the 
Porta Portese, in a perfect st-ate, with 
the exception of the left hand, which is 
supposed to have held a spear. On 
the wails are some bas-reliefs represent- 
ing ^neas and Dido, the apotheosis of 
Homer, a Boman galley, a colossal head 
of Trajan, and an interesting historical 
inscription relatiye to the destruction of 
Corinth. 

Cortile di Belvedere^ bmlt from the 
designs of Bramante. This court is an 
octagon, of unequal sides, surrounded 
by 4 open porticos, with 4 cabinets in 
the angles, which contain some of the 
most celebrated examples of ancient 
sculpture. The porticos contain nu- 
merous statues, bas-reliefs, sarcophagi, 
and baths, which it will be necessary 
to notice as we pass on, alternately 
with the cabinets. Beginning on Uie 
rt. hand as we enter, the following are 
the most interesting objects : — 

First Portico. — ^A large oval sarco- 
phagus, with bas-reliefs of fauns and 
bacchantes, found in 1777 in laving 
the foundations for the sacristy of St< 
Peter's : it contained 2 skeletons. Sar- 
cophagus with a Gh^eek and Latin in- 
scription to Sextus Yarius MarceUus, 
father of the emperor Elagabalus. 
29, 100. 2 fine baths with lions* heads, 
one in black granite, the other in green 
basalt, found in the Baths of Garacalhk. 
2 fine colimms of white marble covered 
with foliage in relief. 

First Cabinet (8). — ^The Perseus, and 
the 2 boxers, Creugas and Damoxenus, 
by Ccmova, These celebrated figures 
were brought here while the ancient sta- 
tues were at Paris; the Perseus was 
placed on the pedestal of the Apollo, and 
obtained the name of the Consolatrice. 
On the restoration of the Apollo and 
the Laocoon, the Perseus and the boxers 
were ordered to remain here, in oppo- 
sition to the wishes of Canova^ who felt 
that they would challenge comparison 
when standing by the side of those 
masterpieces of ancient art. 35. Mi- 
nerva. Mercury. 



Second Portico. — 37. A sarcophagus 
with a fine bas-relief of Bacchus and 
Ariadne, found at Orte. 43. Statue 
of Yenus and Cupid : the princijpal 
figure is supposed, ttom. the inscription 
beneath, to represent Sallustia Barbia 
Orbiana, wife of Alexander Severus. 
49. Large sarcophagus of the 3rd cen- 
tury, with bas-reliefs representing a 
battle of the Amazons, with the con- 
test of Achilles and Pentesilea. Portion 
of a frieze found on the Ceelian, with 
Hecate and Diana combating the Titans 
and giants. A fine column of the rare 
brecciaform Egyptian porphyry. 

Second Cabinet (7). —The Belve- 
DBBB Antinous, considered bv Yisconti 
to be Mercury, found near S. Martino a 
Monti, in the pontificate of Paul III. 
The loss of the rt. arm and 1. hand 
seriously interferes with the symmetry 
of the figure, and the foot on which it 
rests is so badly restored that it pro- 
duces An appearance of deformity. The 
proportions of this beautiful statue have 
received xmqualified praise: its high 
finish is combined with elegance of form 
and with all the gracefulness of youth. 
Domenichino made it his constant 
study, and dedaned that he was in- 
debted to it £or his knowledge of the 
beautiful Its anatomy is pronounced 
by John Bell, a most competent critic 
in this respect, to be &ultless in every 
point: he dwells with enthusiam on 
its just proportions, the balance and 
living posture of the figure, the exaui- 
site formation of the legs and ankles, 
and its entire freedom from insipid 
flatness of feature and from strained 
anatomy. 64. Choragic bas-reliefs, 
formerly on a sarcophagus, let into the 
side walls, representing combats of the 
Amazons, with another representation 
of Achilles and Pentesilea. 55. An 
Isiac festival and procession going to 
sacrifice. Statues of Bacchus and Her- 
cules. 

TMrd Portico. — 62. A sarcophagus, 
with bas-relieis of the Nereids bearing 
the arms of Achilles ; another with 
reliefs of the 4 seasons ; 69, another 
with a battle of theAxnazons; a four^ 
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with bacchanalian figures. Two fine 
baths of Egyptian granite* At the 
entrance of the Hall of Animals are two 
shepherd's dogs (64, 65). 

Tkia-d Cabinet (6).— The Laocoon, 
found in the Yigna 4e' Fredis, on the 
Esquiline, between the Sette Sale and 
S. Maria Maggiore, in 1506, during the 
pontificate of JuHus II., who rewarded 
the discoverer, Felice de' Fredis, by 
bestowing on him half the revenue 
derived from the gabella of the Porta 
San Giovanni. Some idea may be 
formed of the value attached to its 
discovery by the fact that the tolls 
thus appropriated were entirely the 
property or the basilica of St. John 
Lateran, and that Leo X. compro- 
mised the matter by granting to the 
fBonily of de' Fredis the lucrative office 
of Apostolic Secretary, on condition 
that the revenue granted by his en- 
thusiastic predecessor should be re- 
stored to the Church. Michel Angelo, 
who was in Bome at the time of its dis- 
covery, called it the wonder of art ; and 
a curious letter, written by Gesare Tri- 
vulzio to his brother Pomponio, July 1, 
1506, describing the excitement pro- 
duced by the event, is preserved in the 
Lettere Pittoriche. After a good deal 
of controversy there is no longer any 
doubt that the Laocoon is the group 
described by Pliny in the following 
interesting passage: — "The fame of 
many sculptors is less diffused, because 
the number employed upon great works 
prevented their celebrity ; for there is 
no one artist to receive the honour of 
the work, and where there are more 
than one they cannot all obtain an 
equal &me. Of this the Laocoon is an 
example, which stands in the palace of 
the emperor Titus, a work which may 
be considered superior to all others both 
in painting and statuary. The whole 
group, the father, the boys, and the 
awful folds of the serpents, were formed 
out of a single block, in accordance 
with a vote of the senate, by Agesander, 
Polydorus, and Athenodorus, Bhodian 
'culptors of the highest dass." — (Lib. 
xvi. c. 4.) The great difficulty in 

is passage is the statement that the 



group is sculptured out of a single 
block ; Michel Angelo is said to have 
denied the fact on its first discovery, 
and subsequent investigation has fully 
confirmed the accuracy of his opinion. 
Three separate pieces can be clearly 
made out : the first is the son on the 
1., the second is ih& upper part of 
Laocoon himself down to the knees, 
and the rest of the group is the third. 
Winckelmann no doubt suggested the 
true mode of reconciling these facts 
with the statement of Pliny, by advert- 
ing to the probability that the joinings 
were imperceptible in his time ; indeed 
it is said to have required the practised 
eye of a sculptor to discover th^n in 
the time of Michel Angelo. The rt. 
aim of the father, and those of the 
2 sons, are restcn^ions. In the opi- 
nion of Ganova the rt. arm of Lao- 
coon is not in its proper position, 
as a projection on the head of the 
figure shows that the hand, or some 
other part of the group, rested on 
the head. At present the angles formed 
by it are disagreeable to the eye, and 
detract from the effect of its intense 
action. Another knob on the serpent 
shows that the son on the 1. had his 
hand in a similar position. Yasari tells 
us that Baccio Bandinelli made an arm 
for the Laocoon in wax in 1525, which 
he followed in his copy, now in the 
gallery of the Uffizi at Florence. This 
restoration, which was not adopted, 
se^ns to have suggested ihe present 
form, for the group is represented as we 
now see it in Marliani's ^igraving, pub- 
Ushed in 1544. Giovanan^e^o Montor- 
soH began a restoration of the arm in 
marble by order of Glement YIL, about 
1532. He made it bend back, so as to 
oome over the head of the figure ; but 
it does not appear to have been com- 
pleted, as Wmckelmann mentions an 
arm of this kind, which is that now 
lying near the statue in an unfinished 
state. The common stoiy, that Michel 
Angelo b^an the restoration of the 
figure, and gave up the task in despair, 
" because he found he could do notiiing 
worthy of so admirable a piece," can- 
not, we believe, be traced further than 
*Spence's Anecdotes,' and probably 
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liad its origin in the attempt of Mont- 
orsoli above mentioned. The present 
ann is of terra-cotta, and is said by 
Winckdmann to be the work of Ber- 
nini. The arms of the children were 
added by Agostino Comacchini of Pis- 
toia, who merely followed Bandinelli's 
design for the first restoration. The 
group of the Laoooon is in very fine- 
grained 6hreek marble. Scholars hare 
often desired to connect this group with 
the fine description of the fate of Lao- 
coon in the 2nd JSneid; but the pas- 
sage will not bear the appUcation, and 
affords not the least evidence that it 
was suggested by the sculpture. There 
can be no doubt, however, of the inspi- 
ration of the following passage from 
*Childe Harold,' which has invested 
the statue with additional interest for 
the English traveller : — 

" Or, turning to the Vatican, go see 
Laocoon's torture dignifying pain — 
A father's love and mortal's agony 
With an immortal's patience blending : — vain 
The struggle ; vain, against the coiling strain 
And gripe, and deepening of the dragon's grasp, 
The old man's clench; the long envenom'd 

chain 
Rivets the living linlcs,— the enormous asp 

Enforces pang on pang, and stifles gasp on gasp." 

The bas-reliefs in this cabinet repre- 
sent (75) the triumph of Bacchus over 
the Indians ; (76) a bacchanalian pro- 
cession. The statues in the niches are 
Polymnia, and a nymph with a shell, 
found near the basilica of Constantine. 

Fourth Portico. — (79). Alto-relievo, 
representing Hercules and Telephus, 
Bacchus and a Satyr; (80) a sarco- 
phagus, with Cupids carrying arms; 
another, with tritons and nereids ; (81) 
A bas-relief on the wall, representing 
Augustus going to sacrifice ; (82) sar- 
cophagus, with a bas-relief of 2 winged 
figures opening the tomb for its owner 
Clodius ApoUinarius; (84) an altar 
found in the s^ulchre of theVolusiion 
the Via Appia — ^it represents a sitting 
consular figure; (86) Hygeiaj (88) 
another, representing Rome accom- 
panying a victorious emperor ; 2 large 
baths of granite, and 2 fine masses of 
alahastro a' peocoreUe, brought from 
the Villa Adriana, the most beautiful 



known specimens of this very rare 
marble. 

Fourth Cabinet (5). — The Apollo 
Belvedebe, found about the beginning 
of the 16th century at Porto d'Anzio, 
the ancient Antium. It was pur- 
chased by Julius II., when Cardinal 
deUa Bovere, and was one of the first 
specimens, of ancient sculpture placed 
in the Belvedere Palace, so that we may 
regard it as the point from which 
the Vatican museum commenced. It is 
supposed to have stood in the baths 
of one of the imperial villas at An- 
tium, which was a favourite retreat of 
many of the early emperors, and the 
birthplace of Caligula and Nero. Some 
doubt has been expressed as to the 
character in which Apollo is repre- 
sented. Visconti considered it the 
statue described by Pausanias, and 
dedicated to the god in his medical 
capacity after the great plague of 
Athens. Winckelmann was of opinion 
that he has just slain the serpent Py- 
thon. The 1. hand and rt. fore-arm 
have been badly restored by Montor- 
soli. Both ankles and the rt. leg were 
broken when it was discovered ; the 
original fragments were fortunately not 
lost, but they have been joined m so 
careless a manner as to impair the 
action of the figure in the eye of a 
sculptor or anatomist. It is now 
generally admitted that the statue is 
of Carrara marble ; the opinion of 
Visconti that the marble is Greek, 
though neither from PenteUcus nor 
Paros, has found few supporters. 
Canova not only rejected this idea, but 
considered that the statue is a copy 
from a work in bronze ; and that the 
peculiarities of style in whicli a bronze 
statue difibrs fr^om one in marble are 
distinctly traceable, more particularly 
in the drapery. The first sculptors of 
our time coincide in the opinion of 
Canova ; some have even fixed the age 
of the statue, and referred it to the 
time of Nero. The Italian writers 
describe it as the work of Agasias of 
Ephesus, the sculptor whose name 
occurs on the Fighting G-ladiator in 
the Louvre, which was also found - 
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Antium ; but there is no eyidence to 
support the conjecture. Lord Byron 
has thrown the influence of his genius 
oyer this statue in one of his finest 
descriptions : — 

•* Or view the Lord of the nnerring bow. 
The Qod of Ufe» and poe^jr, and li^t— 
The San in human limbs array'd, and brow 
All radiant Arom his triumph in the fight ; 
The shaft hath Just been shot— the arrow 

bright 
With an immortal's vengeance ; in his eye 
And nostril beautiful disdain, and migjht, 
And nu^Jesty flash their fall lightnings by. 

Developing in that one glanoe the Deity. 

But in his delicate form — a dream of Love, 
Shaped by some solitary nymph, whose breast 
Long'd for a deathless lover from above, 
And madden'd in that vision — are express'd 
All that ideal beauty ever bless'd 
The mind with in its most unearthly mood. 
When each conception was a heavenly guest— 
A ray of immortality — and stood 
Starlike, around, until they gather'd to a god I" 

The bas-reliefs in this cabinet repre- 
sent a hunt, and female figures with 
a bull about to be sacrificed. The sta- 
tues in the niches are a Minerva and a 
Venus Viotrix. 

Portico. — ^A sarcophagus with a bas- 
relief of Gktnymede ; another with Bac- 
chus between a faun and a bacchante ; 
a bath of green basalt, found in the 
Baths of Garacalla. 

HcM of the AmmalSf divided by a 
vestibule into 2 parts, and paved with 
mosaics chiefiy found at Palestrina. The 
sculptures of animals in this hall con- 
stitute the finest collection of the kind 
ever formed, and fully confirm the state- 
ment of Pliny respecting the excellence 
of Ghrecian sculptors in their represen- 
tations of animals. It has heoD. with 
truth called a menagerie of art. The 
animals, of course, will be recognised 
at once, without the necessity of a 
particular description. The following 
are the most remarkable objects. Lefl 
branch. — In the niche, a colossal sta- 
tue, by some supposed to be Tiberius, 
by others the father of Nerva. A group 
of an anomalous animal and a Nereid. 
Hercules leading awav Cerberus; a 
"smel's head ; a crocodile ; a sphinx, in 
wered alabaster. 194. A sow and pigs, 
pposed to allude to the history of Alba 



Longa ; the head of an ass crowned 
with ivy. 218. A group of Herculee 
slaying Geryon, and carrying off his 
oxen ; a lion tearing a horse. SAght 
brtMch. — 116. The beautiful grey- 
hounds playing ; the celebrated group 
of Mithras stabbing the bull, with the 
dog, the serpent, and the eagle, the 
mystical types of the Mithratic wor- 
ship. A stag in flowered alabaster; 
a lion in yellow breccia, with the teeth 
and tongue of differently-coloured mar- 
ble. A large lion in grey marble. 
A lion with a ball imder his paw. 
Europa and the bull. 184. Hercules 
and the Nemsean lion. 137. Group of 
Diomede and his horses slain by Her- 
cules. 139. Equestrian statue of Gom- 
modus throwing a javelin. 153. A beau- 
tiful small group of goats with a sleeping 
shepherd. 154. Panther in Oriental ala- 
baster, the spots formed by inlaid black 
and yellow marble. A Triton carry- 
ing off a Kymph. 247. A magnificent 
basin of Breccia di Serravezza, sup- 
ported by 3 double Hermes. 11. A 
pointer pointing, in the same material. 

Gallery of IStatues. — On tbe rt. 
hand (248) an armed statue of Clo- 
dius Albinus, standing on a trayertine 
pedestal, brought from, the Bustum 
near the Mausoleum of Augustus, and 
bearing the inscription, o. CiBBAS. 

G-BBMANIOI OiBSABIS HIC OBBMATYS 

EST. 250. The half-figure of the sup- 
posed celebrated Cupid of Praxiteles, 
aJled the Genius of the Yatioan, 
in Parian marble ; it was evidently 
winged, the holes for the insertion of 
the wings being visible on the shoulders. 
255. A sitting statue of Paris hold- 
ins the apple. 256. Hercules. 259. 
Mmerva Pacifera with the olive>branch. 
262. Caligula. 261. A muse, or 
Penelope. 264. The Apollo Sau- 
BOOTONOB OT Pbaxiteles found in the 
Yilla Spada; there is a celebrated 
rroetition of it in bronze in the 
y&la Albani. 265. The Amazon, one 
of the finest statues in this collection, 
but inferior to the Amazon in the 
Capitol. 270. A sitting female figure 
as Urania^ found in tl^ villa of Cas- 
sias at Tivoli. 271. A sitting figure 
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of the celebrated comic poet Posi- 
dippus, found near the ch. of S. Lo- 
renzo in Pane Pema. Left Side. — 
390. A corresponding statue of Me- 
nander found at the same place. These 
2 statues, which formerly stood in the 
ch. of St. Lorenzo Pane Fema, were 
converted into saints, as is evident firom 
marks of the points of the metal haJos 
of glory on the heads, and the bronze 
sandals on the feet, to protect them 
from the kisses of the devotees. 398. 
Sittmg statue of Dido (?). 394. Nep- 
tune. Narcissus. 396. A wounded 
Adonis. 397. Diana and her hound. 
406. The second repetition of the 
Faun of Praxiteles, placed opposite 
the G«niu8 of the Vatican. 414. 
The celebrated recumbent statue of 
the SiiEEFiNO Abiadnb, formerly 
called Cleopatra, because the bracelet 
has some resemblance to a serpent. 
The drapery is managed with consum- 
mate skul, and altogether it is one of 
the most interesting draped statues in 
the Museum. It is celebrated by Gas- 
tigUone, under the name of Cleopatra, 
in a beautiAil Latin poem written in 
honomr of its discovery. 412, 413. The 
candelabra on each side were found in 
Hadrian's Villa at TivoH. Thebas-reliefii 
on the bases represent Jupiter, Juno, 
Mercury, Mars, Venus, and Minerva. 
420. Statue of Lucius Yerus, on a pe- 
destal, inscribed ti. ojbsab. dbysi . 
CASABis . p . Hic. siTYB . EST. There 
are other pedestals from the same place, 
inscribed with the nam»9 of Caius Ceesar, 
the son, and of Livilla, the daughter 
of Grermanicus (see p. 60), from the 
bustum of the mausoleum of Augustus. 
At the extremity of this apartment is 

Hall of the Busts, 273. Alexander 
Severus. 274. Jidius Ciesar. 276. Au- 
gustus. 280. Marcus Agrippa. 288. 
Marcus Aurelius. 293. Menelaus. 888. 
An expressive sroup of half-figures of an 
aged man and his daughter, called with- 
out any authority Cato and Portia. 
288. Marcus Aurelius. 299. Serapis, 
in black basalt. 302. Julia Mammoea. 
304. CaracaUa. 306. Augustus. The 
cameo worn on the forehead is supposed 
to be a portrait of Julius Csraar. 307. 
Septimius Severus. 308. Nero, mi 



Apollo. 311. Otho. 328. Livia. 353. 
Juha, daughter of Titus. 357. Antinous. 
361. Hadrian. 359. Sabina his wife. 
363. Juno. 367. Minerva. 383. Bust 
in porphyry of the Emperor Philip II. 
325. Colossal statue of Jupiter seated, 
holding the thunderbolt ; on the pedes- 
tal a bas-relief of Silenus and a Faun. 
382, 384. Two unique representations 
in marble of the Organs of Kespiration, 
interesting as showing the knowledge 
of the ancients in anatomy. 393. Ma- 
crinus. 422. Cinerary urn of Oriental 
alabaster found on the site of the Busn^ 
turn, near the Mausoleum of Augustus, 
in the Piazza San Carlo in Corso : it is 
supposed to have contained the ashes 
of some member of the Imperial family 
not deposited in the mausoleum, as was 
the case of those who met with a vio- 
lent death, like Agrippina, Tiberius, 
Q^mellus, &c., whose inscription, under 
the statue of L. Yerus (420), instead of 
stating he was burned here, has upon it 
"bio situB est." 412, 413. Two hand- 
some candelabras, caUed the Barberini 
Candelabras, from Hadrian's villa. Of 
the numerous other busts in these 
chambers, there are scarcely any which 
have been identified with certainty. 

CMnet of the Masks (9), remarkable 
chiefly for the fine scenic masks in 
mosaic forming the floor, which, as well 
as the beautiful border that sui rounds 
them, were foxmd in the Villa Adriana. 
433. A satyr in rosso antico, from the 
same place. 431. Diana. 428. The 
apotheosis of Hadrian, in Greek mar- 
ble. 444. Frieze, with the Labours of 
Hercules in bas-relief. 436. A square 
vase in rosso antico. 439. A Sella 
balnearia of the same material, formerly 
in the Lateran palace. In the niches, 
besides the satyr already mentioned, are 
statues of— 443. Paris ; 438. Minerva ; 
442. Gtmymede; Adonis; and 429. 
Yenus coming out of the bath. Re- 
entering the HaU of the Animals, firom 
its centre opens 

The Hall of the Muses (10), adorned 
with 16 Corinthian columns found in 
Hadrian's villa. Nearly all the statues 
and busts were found in the villa 
Cassiua at Tivoli. The mosaic 
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ment contains some interesting frag- 
ments. That of a tiger was found in tha 
March of Anoona, the head of Medusa 
near the arch of Grallienus, and the 
theatrical figures near the site of ancient 
Lorium. Some of the Hermes of the 
philosophers and great men of antiquity 
haye their names inscribed in G-reek 
characters; they are highly interesting as 
portraits. _ The Muses are also fine cha- 
racteristic figures. 4j98. Epicurus. 499. 
Melpomene. 502. Thalia. 503. ^sohi- 
nes. 504. Urania. 505. Demosthenes. 
506. CUo. 507, Antisthenes. 608. Po- 
lymnia. 509. Metrodorus. 510. Aid- 
biades, found on the Cselian. 511. 
Erato. 512. Epimenides. 514. Calliope. 
515. Socrates. 516. ApoUo Oitharosdus. 
517. Thejnistocles. 518. Erato. 519. 
Zeno, ^/€20. Euterpe. 521. Euripides. 
523y<Aspasia, with the name : this 
unique bust was found at Castro Nuo- 
'TO, near Ciyita Veechia. 525. Pericles, 
very fine and full of expression. 529. 
Bias. 530. Lycurgus. 531. Periander. 
489, 497, 526, and 527. Four headless 
Hermes, bearing the names of Thales, 
Cleobulus, Solon, and Psittacus. 

Motonda or Cio'eidar Sally built by 
Pius VI. from the designs of Michel- 
angelo Simonetti. In the centre is a 
grand basin in porphyry, 44 ft. in cir- 
cumference, found in the Baths of Titus. 
It stands on the celebrated mosaic paye- 
ment found at OtriooU in 1780, repre- 
senting the battle of the Centaurs and 
the Lapithse. On ecich side of the en- 
trance are 2 large female heads, found 
in Hadrian's villa, representing Tra- 
gedy and Comedy. Bound the hall are 
statues and colossal busts in the fol- 
lowing order, beginning on the rt. 
hand: — 639. Jupiter, found at Otri- 
coli, yery fine. 541. Faustinci, wife of 
Ajitoninus Pius, from Hadrian's vIUa. 
542. A yeiled Augustus. 543. Hadriaii, 
found in his mausoleum, a work of 
very fine sculpture, perfectly entire, 
interesting as a work of art, and as a 
grand intellectual head. 544. Statue 
of a draped female, called Ceres. 545. 
Antinous, from Hadrian's vUla. 647. 
Ocean, by others caUed the Sea Divinity 
G-laucus. 548. Statue of Nerva. 549. 
Colossal head of Serapis. 551. daucUus, 



with a civic crown. Julia Pia. 553. 
Plotina. 540. Hercules carrying the 
young Ajax. 542. Augustus in sacrifi- 
cial robes. 544. Ceres. 546. Antoninus 
Pius. 548. Nerva. 549. Serapis. 550. 
Juno, from the Barberini palace. 551. 
Claudius crowned with oak-leaves. 552. 
Juno Sospita, with the goatskin, sMeld, 
and sandals. 555. Bacchus and Ampe- 
lus, with a tiger. 556. Bust of the 
Emperor Pertinax. Opening out of 
the Botonda is the 

HaU of the Ghreek Crosa^ built from 
the designs of Simonetti, a noble hall, 
with one of the finest modem doorways, 
ornamented by 2 colossal Egyptian sta- 
tues in red granite, found in Hadrian's 
villa ; they serve as Caryatides to the 
massive entablature. The pavement is 
composed of ancient mosaics, with ara- 
besques and a head of Minerva, found 
among the ruins of Cicero's villa at 
Tusculum. The principal objects in 
this hall are the 2 immense sarcophagi 
of red Egyptian porphyry, the largest 
known, and probably the largest ever 
made out of that material. One 
of these (566) is the Saboophag^hs 
OF St. Constantia, the daughter 
of Constantino, found in the tomb 
ereeted to her by the emperor near 
the ch. of S. Agnese. It is orna- 
mented with bas-reliefs representing 
a vintage, a Christian as well as a 
bacchanalian emblem. Constantia died 
A.D. 354, and, although the style of 
sculpture indicates that decline of art 
which is evident in all the works 
executed in the time of Constantine, 
some antiquaries are disposed to con- 
sider it older than the 4th century. 
Paul II., shortly before his death, had 
begun to remove it from the tomb to 
serve as his own monument in the 
Lateran. Sixtus lY., his successor, 
restored it to its original position, but it 
was ultimately brought to the Vatican 
by Pius VI. as a companion to the 

SABC0PHA6-nS OF THE EmPBESS HE- 
LENA, 589. This interesting sarco- 
phagus exhibits a better style of art 
than that of St. Constantia ; it is 
covered with high-reliefs representing 
a battle, with the capture of prisoners 
and portraits of Qonstantine . and his 
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mother ; the coTer is ornamented with 
figures of Victory and festoons. It 
was foimd in the tomb of St. Helena, 
our countrywoman, now called the 
Torre Figuattara, beyond the Porta 
Maggiore, and was removed by Anas- 
tatius IV. to the Lateran, from where 
it was brought to this museum by Pius 
VI. Tlie sarcophagi of Sta. Con- 
stantia and Sta. Helena were so much 
mutilated when removed to the Vatican 
as to require extensive restorations, 
especially the latter, owing to the high- 
reliefs with which it is covered ; its re- 
storation required the labour of several 
artists for nearly 20 years, in conse- 
quence of the great hardness of the 
material, and the excessive difficulty of 
working it, and cost upwards of 90,000 
scudi — very nearly 20,000^. sterling. 
The most remarkable statues here are — 
571. Erato with the lyre, a female 
statue veiled ; and a youth veiled hold- 
ing a patera. 572. Didius Julianius; 
585. Marciana; 597. A veiled Augus- 
tus. The 2 Sphinxes (581, 582) in Egyp- 
tian granite were found near the Vatican. 
Behmdthe sarcophagus of St. Helena is 
a curious cippus, found in the ruins of 
a villa near Tivoli, bearing the name 
of Syphax king of Nmnidia, who was 
brought to Bome by Scipio Afirieanus 
to grace liis triumph. There is some 
doubt of its antiquity ; indeed by 
certain hypercritics it has been pro- 
nounced to be an absolute forgery. 
Livy r^rs to the statement of Polv- 
bius that Syphax was led in triumph, 
and contends that be died previous 
to that event at Tibur ; at the same 
time admitting that Polybius is an au- 
thority by no mea«i8 to be slighted. As 
it is clear from this that the circum- 
stances attending the death of Syphax 
were doubtful in the time of Livy, 
it would be useless to attempt to recon- 
cile them with this inscription. It is, 
however, worthy of remark that his 
death is placed by that histonaa at 
Tibur, where this monument was 
discovered in the 15th century. The 
principal facts it relates are the 
death of Syphax in captivity at Tibur 
in his 48th year, and the erection 
of this monument by P. C. Scipio. 



The following is a copy of this very 
remarkable inscription: — btfhax 

NYMIDIAX BEX — A SCIFIONE AFBC. 
JUB. BEL. OAUSA. — BOM. IK TBITMPH. 
SUM. OBNU. 0APTXV8 PEBDUCTUS. — IN 
TIBUBTINO TEBBI BELIOATV — SUAMQUE 
SBBVIT V IN ANI BBYOI/— BUPBEMAM D 
OLAVSIT — ETATIS ANN. XLVII. M.V.D.XI. 
CAPTIVITS V, OBBUT — P. C. BCIPIO 

CONDITO SEPUL. At the bottom of 
the stairs is a recumbent statue of a 
river god, in white marble (600), sup- 
posed to represent the Tigris ; the re- 
storations of the head, right arm, and 
left hand are attributed to Michel 
Angelo : and on the landing-place, near 
the entrance to the Museo Gregoriano, 
an ancient bath in a rare variety of 
Porta Ssmta marble. 

The Hall of the Biga, a circularcham- 
ber, so called from the ancient chariot 
on 2 wheels in white marble which 
stands in the centre of it. It has two 
horses yoked to it, and seldom fails to 
receive the admiration of travellers ; 
but unfortunately, it derives nearly all 
its beauty from the art of the restorer. 
The seat of the car, and the body of 
one of the horses, are the only parts 
which are ancient ; the wheels, the 
second horse, and all the remaining 
portions, are modem additions. In the 
niches and round the room are sta- 
tues of — 608. Sardanapalus, with the 
name engraved on the mantle, as a 
bearded Bacchus. 611. Alcibiades, with 
his foot resting on his helmet. 612. 
Colossal statue of a priest veiled, from 
the Giustiniani palace at Venice. 614. 
ApoUo, with his lyre. 615. A Disco- 
bolus, supposed to be a copy of the 
bronze original by Naukydes, found by 
our countryman Gavin Hamilton near 
the tomb of Gallienus on the Via Appia. 
616. Statueof a warrior, called Phocion. 
618. A repetition of the Discoboxus 
OP Mybon, whose name it bears ; found 
at the Villa Adriana. The arm, right 
leg, and head are restored ; it is con- 
sequently less perfect than that in the 
Massimi palace. 619. A charioteer of 
the Circus. 620. A philosopher holding 
a scroll upon a sarcophagus with the 
race of Pelops in relief. 
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Q-aUery of the CandelabrtUy a fine 
ball nearly 300 ft. long, erected by 
Simonetti, in the reign of Pius YI. It 
derives its name from several ancient 
candelabras placed in it ; it is divided 
into 6 compartments separated from 
each other by columns of alabaster and 
other precious marbles. Besides several 
interesting specimens of ancient sculp- 
ture, it contains a series of modem 
urns, sculptured in different species of 
porphyry and granite, to illustrate the 
materials derived from the harder rocks 
used by the ancients. The following 
are the most remarkable objects in this 
gallery : — Compartment I. — ^Nos. 2 and 
66, trunks of trees with birds'-nests ; 
several torsos, amongst others — 7, a very 
fine one of a Faun, in Parian marble. 
62. A recumbent figure of a Faun, in 
fine green basalt. Cdmpartment II. — 
74. A safyr, with Pan extracting a thorn 
from his foot. 81. An Ephesian Diana, 
from the Villa Adriana. 82. Sepulchral 
urn; the bas-reliefs representing the 
story of Egisthus and Clytemnestra. 
83, 84. Handsome cinenuy urns of G. 
Calpumius Yibianus and Titus Gtend- 
nius Stella, a centurion. 90. A tassa sup- 
ported by 3 kneeling figures, bearing 
wine-skins on their shoulders. Compttrt- 
ment III. —All the objects in this divi- 
sion were discovered in 1827, at Tor 
Maranda, on the Via Ardentina, 8 m. 
from the Porta di San Sebastiana, dur- 
ing excavations made by the Duchess 
of Chablais on the site of an extensive 
Boman villa of the time of Commodus, 
which belonged to a certain Numesia 
Procula. They were presented by the 
discoverer to the Vatican, with some of 
the ancient frescoes of Nurra, Pasiphea, 
&c., now in one of the halls of the 
Library. 131. A mosaic forming a part 
of the floor of one of the apartments, 
probably the dining-room, representing 
groups of fish, prawns, sepie, dates, 
grapes, asparagus, &o, 125. Statue of 
a priestess. 1&. Bust of Socrates. 141. 
Statue of a Bacchus with a panther. 
147. Another Bacchus holding a vase, 
'^arian marble. 188. A g(X>d Faun 
Mxshus. 8 small frescoes let into 
Jl. 143. Head of an idiot. Com- 
«»<IV.— 173. Sarcophagas, with 



reliefs of Bacchus and Ariadne. 198. 
A vase with bas-relief representing 
Charon landing souls from, his bark. 
^179. A large marble vase sculptured 
with vines and Bacchanalian subjects. 

263. A fine Sarcophagus representing 
the slaughter of the Niobides. 204. 
Another with reliefs of Diana and 
Endjrmion. 208. Statue of the young 
MaroeUus found at Otricoli. 203. An 
Amorino. Compartmeut V. — 222. Sta- 
tue of a female running, the drapery 
in the Etruscan style. 231. Comic 
figure wearing a mask. Several cippi 
with inscriptions. ComptMrtmewt VI. 
— 250. Vase in white marble with 
Neptune and sea-horses. 255. Large 
ovtd urn, with vine-leaves and grapes 
in relief, and handsome handles. 259. 
A Faxm. A milestone of the time of 
Maxentius, marked V., and supporting 
a handsome marble urn (266) with 
Cupids engaged in the vintage in relief. 

264. One of Kiobe's children. 269. 
Sarcophagus representing the rape of 
the daughters of Leucippus. 



The ETBUBCAy Mttsetth, or Mu- 
seo Chregoriano (to be seen every 
day except Mondays, from 10 till 2, 
on application to the Custode, at the 
entruice of the Museo Chiaramonti ; it 
is only open to the public on Thursday 
in the Holy week, in consequence of 
many of the objects not being yet en- 
closed in presses, and serious injury 
having occurred to some of them n*om 
an over-crowded attendance), one of the 
most interesting departments of the mu- 
seum, created entirely by the late Pope, 
whose memory will ever be honoured 
by the student of Etruscan antiquities, 
for the zeal and liberality with which 
he added these valuable objects of art 
to the treasures accumulated in the 
Vatican by his predecessors. Many of 
them would have been dispersed, per- 
haps irrecoverably lost, if the pubUc 
spirit of Ghregoiy XVI. had not secured 
them for the museum. They have 
been arranged in a series of 13 cham- 
bers. The first rooms contain a 
collection of tenn'cotta monuments, 
sarcophagi with recumbent figures, and 
other remains, which it would require 
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a volume to particularise in detail. 
Our limits, therefore, will only allow 
us to point out the most remarkable 
objects in each chamber, referring the 
visitor, for a more minute description, 
to Dennis's 'Cities and Cemeteries of 
Etruria,' where most of the objects in the 
collection are very accurately noticed. 
Fi/rst Chamber, or VesUbule (4). — In 
the walls of this apartment are placed 
numerous portrait heads, found in 
cfifierent Etruscan sites. The 3 recum- 
bent and full-length figures in terra- 
cotta formed the lids of sarcophagi 
found at Toscanella. The 2 horses' 
heads in nenfro (volcanic tufa) were 
found over the entrance to a tomb 
at Vulci. Second Chamber. — This long 
narrow corridor contains two large 
tombs, one in travertine, remarkable 
for its fine recumbent figure of a 
bearded Lucumo, and its bas-reliefs in 
low archaic character, representing a 
man in a chariot, a procession of musi- 
cians, &c., the figures of which have been 
painted red, the colour still perfect: the I 
other large urn, without a Ud, has also 
interesting reliefs: an extensive series 
of urns in terra-cotta, and alabaster 
urns chiefly from Volterra and Chiusi, 
with recimibent figures on their lids, and 
decorated in front with the popular my- 
thological sculptures which we have 
mentioned as characteristic of these 
urns in our description of Chiusi and 
Volterra. Third Chamber. The most 
remarkable objects in this room are 
the interesting series of hut urns, still 
containing the ashes of the dead, and 
formerly supposed to be inscribed with 
Oscan characters. They were found 
30 years back under a bed of volcanic 
tufa between Marino and Albano, and 
are considered to represent the huts 
inhabited by the Latin tribe to which 
they belonged. Independently of their 
high antiquity, they are extremely 
curious as illustrations of a style dif- 
fering from an other funeral monu- 
ments which have come down to us. 
A large sarcophagus standing in the 
centre of the room, found at Tarquinii in 
1834 ; on the lid is a male beardless 
figure holding a scroll, the 4 sides are 
ornamented with reliefs representing 



the story of Clytemnestra and -^gis- 
thus, of Orestes persecuted by the 
Furies, of the Theban brothers, and 
of Clytemnestra immolated to the 
Manes of Agamemnon ; head of a 
Medusa in nefro ; and a slab from Todi, 
with bilingual inscriptions in Latin 
and Umbrian. Fourth Chamber. In 
the centre of this room is a statue 
of Mercury in teiTa-cotta, found at 
Tivoli, so elegantly proportioned that 
it is supposed to be of Boman 
workmanship. Among the other ob- 
jects are a terra-cotta urn found at 
Toscanella, bearing the recumbent figure 
of a youth with a wound in his thigh 
and a dog at his feet ; fragments of three 
female statues found in excavating the 
tunnel of Monte Catillo near Tivoli; 
several small urns of terra-cotta; an 
extensive collection in terra-cotta bas- 
reliefs, amongst which one of Hercules 
destroying the Hydra, probably of the 
Boman period, and which shows that 
the artist had before him the ordinary 
Polypus or Octopus, in designing the 
anomalous classical monster ; votive 
ofieringa, small portrait busts and 
profiles, with ornamented tiles, and 
Etruscan and Greek glass vessels and 
ornaments, &c. Fifth Chamber. This 
and the three next chambers contain 
the Yases and Tazze. The collection 
embraces ej^amples of all the known 
varieties of Etruscan workmanship, 
the elegant forms of Magna G-necia 
and the Campania contrasting with 
the peculiar outlines of those which be- 
long more particularly to Etruria. Here 
are collected the light yellow vases, with 
particoloured griffins, sphinxes, and 
mythological animals, in which we trace 
Etruscan art to its Egyptian origin. 
In another part we see the pure red 
vases with black figures, marking the 
period when Etruscan workmanship 
was independent of E^ptian influ- 
ence : in another we find examples in 
which the manufacture attained its 
highest perfection, as shown in the 
black vases with red figures, where the 
skill of the designer has realised the 
most beautiful forms. The black vase* 
of Sarteano and Volterra with relie 
I and the red vases of Arezzo with rel' 
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voAj also be recognised. It is afanost 
xaaiece»%9aj to soy that, amidst such a 
▼atiety of objects, it is quite impossible 
to describe the peculiarities of each, or 
eren to point out all which are w<Hrthy 
of attention. We can only state that 
the present chamber contains nnmerons 
painted rases, and an interesting ool- 
tsction of articles in coloured glass. 
Amongst the great nnmber of fine rases 
va«y he particularised one found at 
Vulci, with particoloured figures on a 
pale ground, representing Mereuiy pre- 
senting the inunt Bacchus to SiLenua ; 
and the celebrated Poniatowski rase, 
representing Triptolemus sent by Cefcs 
to instruct In agriculture. In a comer 
near the window is a humorous repre- 
sentation of Jupiter serenading Alc- 
mena seated at a window, and Mer* 
cury carrying a ladder on the opposite 
side to afisist his father — as Mr. Den- 
nis says, the scene is worthy of 
' Punch.' Sixth Chamber (5). Large 
square hall, containing fine vases, of 
wnioh the 5 most important are placed 
on pedestals in the centre of the room. 
Three of these were found at Yulci, 
and 2 at CervetrL Of the Yulci 
rases, one represents Apollo attended 
by 6 Muses ; another, of great interest 
and beauty, represents, on one side, 
Achilles and Ajax playing at the modem 
game of morra, the dinueatia digUo- 
riwm of classical gamesters, their names 
being marked in G-reek letters, as well 
as the numbers they hare called issuing 
from their mouths ; and, on the other 
side» Leda and Castor with his horse 
and dog ; the 3rd represents the death 
of Hector, and is also remarkable for its 
beauty. Of the 2 Cerretri rases, one 
of globular form represents, in 4 rours, 
chimfloras, wild boars, lions, &o., and the 
combat of Ghreeks and Trojans orer 
the dead body of Patroclus ; the other, 
on one side, Peleus and Thetis re- 
oeiring the dead bodr of Achilles; 
on the opposite, Baoohus driring a 
quadriffa. The most interesting of 
tne other rases, which are ranged on 
helres around the room, were found 
.t Yulci and Cerretri, and represent a 
;reat rariety of £sbmiliar scenes from 
he G^reek mythology. Sewnth Cham" 



I her (5). A large semicircular gallery 
corresponding to the hemicycle of the 
Chardino Bdridere outside. Along the 
walls are arranged some of the reiy fine 
painted rases of the coUeetion ; in 3 of 
the niches aie the lai^r Amphorse^ one 
from Ruro ; the finest perhaps is that in 
the centnd niche, representing a meeting 
between Minerva and Hercules ; ano- 
ther, the last interview between Hector 
and Hecuba; two prize rases, one of 
which, allusire to a cock-fight, shows 
Minerra surrounded by the combatonts ; 
anoth^ the contest between Cycnus and 
Hercules, where Minerva and Mars ap- 
pear acting as seconds. Eighth Cham- 
ber : HaU of the Taxze (5). A long 
gallery containing a large number of 
vases and tazze arranged on shelves. 
Though a few of them were found in 
Magna Gnecia and among the Sabine 
hills, by far the greater number are from 
Yul(^ and Cerretri. The collection 
of tazze in this and the 2 preceding 
rooms is perhaps the most interesting 
in the museum ; it contains numerous 
specimens of the highest rarity and 
beauty, many of which can hardly be 
surpassed in size, in delicacy of form, 
or in the interest of the subjects chosen. 
Two of the most beautiful had been 
mended when discovered, a proof 
of the value set upon them by the 
Etruscans themselves. The subjects 
present us with a complete epitome 
of ancient mythology; we recognise 
most of the deities with their sym- 
bols, many well*known episodes in the 
Trojan war and the siege of Thebes, 
the labours of Hercules, the history 
of Theseus, gymnastic exercises and 
games, races, combats, nuptial proces- 
sions, and religious rites, contaiaing an 
unrivalled collection of paterae and 
goblets, foimd chiefly at Yulci, the 
most remarkable of which are illns- 
trated in the work entitled the * Museo 
Qregoriano.' The Cabinet in this cham- 
ber contains some g(9od examples of 
black ware, and the celebrated painted 
vase found at Yulci, representing Me^ 
nelauB hastening to avenge himself, on 
entering Troy, upon Helen, when he is 
arrested by Love, who appears between 
them as a winged figure bearing a 
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wreftth, on which the warrior lets fall 
his sword before the goddess of Per* 
suasion, and Helen flies towards Mi- 
nerva for protection. The name of each 
parsonage is inscribed on it in Greek cha- 
racters. In this hall is a bust of Gre- 
gory XVI., by Cav. f abiis, the present 
Director of the museum. Some of the 
Pateree placed on the shelres here are 
most interesting for their subjects, and 
as works of art : we may cite one r^re- 
fienting the Dragon vomiting Jason; 
the rape of Prosepine ; the young Mer- 
cury as a cattle-stealer ; and Ajax bear- 
ing away the body of Achilles. NinUh 
Chamber (6), containing the Bronzes 
and Jewellery. The collection of bronzes 
in this chamber is highly interesting, and 
is continually increasing. On entering 
the room the attention is at once airested 
by the bronze bier, or funeral couch, with 
6 legs, found at Gervetri, the ancient 
Oeere, in the sepulchre which was ex- 
cavated in 1826 by Monsignore Bego- 
lini and G^eral Galassi, from whom 
it derived the name of the Begolini- 
GtJassi tomb, as will be described in 
our aecoimt of CervetrL Near it are 
several tripods, each supporting a cal- 
dron decorated with iNw-reliefs and 
dragons' and lions' heads, and a bronze 
tray, supposed to have served as an 
incense-burner. Among the other trea- 
sures of this chamber may be mentioned 
the statue of a boy wearing the bulla, 
found at Tarquinii, having an Etruscan 
inscription on the left arm ; — a statue 
of a warrior in armour, found at Todi 
in 1885; the helmet is a restoration, 
the coat of mail, which is beautifully 
worked, bears an Etruscan or Umbrian 
inscription on the girdle, supposed to be 
the name of the maker ; — ^a very beauti- 
ful cif^a mis^a, found at Yuloi, with 
handles formed of children riding 
upon swans, and decorated with ex- 
quisite reliefs representing the battle 
of Achilles and the Amazons ; this 
cista contained, when found, various 
articles of a lady's toilette, hair-pins, 
rouge, 2 bone combs, a mirror, now pre- 
served in one of the glass cases in the 
recess of the window, &c. ; — a small 
statue of Minerva, winged, with an owl 
in her hand, found at Orte ; — ^several 



braziers £rom Yulci, with tongs, rakes, 
and shovels ; — a statue of an Aruspex, 
in his sacrificial costume, with an Etrus- 
can inscriptioB on his left thigh, found 
near the Tiber ; — a war chariot of Ro- 
man times, found at Boma Yecchia, 
on the Appian ; it is elaborately orna- 
mented, and, with the exception of the 
pole and wheels, which are modem 
restorations, it is so perfect, that 
doubts of its antiquity were long enter- 
tained. By the side of the car are 2 
very beautiAil fra^ents of colossal 
statues -x one found at Ghiusi ; the 
other, a portion of an arm, in the 
harbour of Givita Yecchia, and is con- 
sidered to equal any ancient work in 
metal which has come down to us ; it pro- 
bably belonged to the colossal statue of 
Trajan, represented as Neptune, which 
existed there ; near it is a portion of 
the taU of a gigantic dolphin foimd at 
the same time, and supposed to have 
formed a part of the same great marine 
group. iljTanged along the walls of the 
chamber are several circular shields in 
bronze, found in the Begolini-Galassi 
tomb with the objects already de- 
scribed ; 6 of them are 8 ft. in diameter; 
— a circular shield found at Bomarzo, 
about 3 feet in diameter, with a lance- 
thrust though it, and its wooden hning 
and leai^r braces still perfect ; a bronze 
hand studded with gold nails ; several 
heLoiets, spears, battle-axes, cuirasses, 
greaves, and other pieces of armour ; a 
very curious bronze vizor ; a long curved 
Etruscan trumpet or ^i^cfM; some fans ; 
numerous beautiful candelabra, of great 
variety of form ; and an ahnost countless 
coUeotioQ of speoo^y or mirrors, many of 
which are highly poUshed, some gilt on 
the concave sides, and others ornamented 
with engraved figures or inscriptions. In 
oases placed in different parts of the room 
are most curious collections of house- 
hold utensils — ^flesh-hooks, cups, cal- 
droiw, strainers, jugs, locks, weights, 
handles of furniture richly ornamented ; 
a series of idols in black earthenware, 
found at Gsere; small figures of ani- 
mals; comic masks; strigils, or scrapers, 
used in the baths; hair-pins; coins 
stamped day-pieces, supposed to 
Etruscan money; a pair of jointed c? 
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bronze statue of a hoy foond near Pe* 
rogia, having an Etroacan inacripti — 
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scription, fromYukn, leads us to—^Sle^ 
venih Chamber^ or of the Tombs (7), in 
which are preserred copies upon canTae 
of the paintings discoyered in the prin- 
cipal tombs of Tarqninii, and in the 
Painted Tomb of Vulci ; they do not 
give the complete series of any single 
tomb, but are a selection of the choicest 
subjects. The Etruscan paintings here 
iiMi'iinartJiiouts 'are nocklaoos, bracelets, copied are described in our aocount of 
oar S^ r^^ armlut. of solid gold, Tarqiunii, at the close of this volume, 
i • L.7.-1. vi^piotv of pattern j many 1 The Viilci jaintmgs ara from the 
- i^iiMitlCi and the greater [ only painted tomb ever discoyered 
n thn iorm of a serpent, on that site. As this tomb is now en- 
or oollwl. Tlie buU«, or 1 tirely destroyed, and as the paintings 
tt on the breast, are of , at Tarquinii are rapidly perishing from 
I nlaboratoly worked. The , damp and exposure to the atmosphere, 
arioui kinds \ somo are set these copies are of great value as repre- 
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v'"ulci, intei 
of the site, &c.- 
^r (4), a room off whicii 
of an unpainted tomb ; it is <. 
a low door, and guarded on eac^ 
by lions couchant in nenfro from Y ulcx. 
It is diyided in the interior into 2 
vaulted chambers, with 3 benches of 
rock, on which the sarcophagi are 
placed, while the walls are nung with 
yases, tazze, and other sepulchral ob- 
jects ; opposite and outside the door 
of this tomb, and placed upon a pC' 
destal, is a curious bronze vase in the 
form of two cones joined by the 
summits. 

The Egyptian Moseum, entered 
&om.the Museo Chiaramonti and Hall 
of the G-reek Cross, although inferior 
to many similar collections N. of the 
Alps, presents much interest. It was 
conmienced by Pius VII., by a collec- 
tion purchased from Andrea Gbddi, 
and with rarious Egyptian antiquities 
formerly in the Capitoline and other 
museums : numerous additions have 
been made to it since then. It consists 
of 10 rooms, placed underneath the 
Etruscan collection. MrH Room. — 
Sundry Ouphic and Arabic inscriptions 
and small styles on the walls ; a model 
of the great Ppamid. Second Moom. 
Several beautiM papyri in frames, and 
specimens of Egyptian glass. Third 
ioom, — Surrounded with glass cases 



St. Erasmus, the largest historioal sub- 
ject he ever painted. It is copied in 
mosaic in St. Peter's. 

Chuido, — (8.) The Madonna and 
Child in glory, with St. Thomas and 
St. Jerome ; the heads are beautiful. — 
(9.) The Crucifixion of St. Peter, a 
magnificent painting, classed among 
Ghiido's best works. It is said to have 
been painted in imitation of Caravaggio, 
and to have been so much admired that 
it procured him the commission for the 
Aurora in the Eospigliosi Palace. 

VdlenUn, — (10.) The Martyrdom of 

"Processus and S. Martinianus, an imi- 

\ of Caravaggio by the ablest of 

''nch pupils, but it seems hardly 

of a place in this collection. 

^wever, been much admired, 

d in mosaic in St. Peter's. 

-(11.) The Entombment 

ie of the finest sped- 

d shade, powerfully 

•nt in religious ex- 

- ., , rly stood in the 

m granite lo, f^ ^^^ -^ ^^^ 

tana dei Termini, '.f the SS Sa- 

Diocletian. From i,, 
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them, they appear to ^ j 

beginning of the 4t.h c^ - '""f^ J"^^, 

large female statue be^S: '' - !• 

• J i. ^''^^Vw- latian, 

18 supposed to represent ^^ a J 

of Khamses II. or SesoiJ^'^v f 
another part of the room are^ 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus andlS**'^ 
Arsinoe, with hieroglyphical in,^ 
tions ; they formerly stood m*55!* 
Palace of the Senators at the CaDitr!? 
and were discovered among the W^i 
of the gardens of Sallust. Tenth Moom 
opening near the Hall of the Greek 
Cross.— -3 mummy-cases in green ba- 
salt, and 4 richly painted ones in wood. 

GaUery of Maps. — This fine hall, 
500 feet in length, is celebrated for its 
series of geographical maps of Italy and 
its islands, painted in fresco in the 
reign of Gregory XIII., 1572-1585, by- 
Padre Ignazio Danti, afterwards arch- 
bishop of Alatri. They are interestir 
chiefly as illustrations of the geo^ 
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tbe frame- work of bronze, with a wooden 
lining, found at Vuld ; writing imple- 
ments of yarious kinds ; and last, though 
not the least in interest, an Alphabet, 
scratched on a vase, or ink-bottle, of com- 
mon terrarootta, and arranged in single 
letters and in syllables, so that it might 
serve both as an alphabet and a spelling- 
book. This remarkable relic was found 
in one of the tombs of ancient Ceere ; it 
has 25 letters, supposed to be of the Fe- 
lasgic character, read, unlike the Etrus- 
can, from left to right. Lepsius regards 
it as the most ancient known example 
of the Ghreek alphabet and its arrange- 
ment, and the letters as the most 
ancient forms of the G-reek characters. 
Among its other peculiarities, the 
letters Mta and Omega are altogether 
wanting, while we find the Van and 
Koppa. The Jewellery is contained in 
a stand in the centre of the room, which 
revolyes on a piyot for the convenience of 
-visitors. The compartments into which 
it is divided are covered with glass, 
and contain a miscellaneous collection 
of gold ornaments, most varied and 
beautifiiL The extent of the col- 
lection is surprising when it is consi- 
dered that most of the objects it con- 
tains were found in the single Kegolini- 
Galassi tomb at Gervetri. The gold 
and silver fihgree of G-enoa, the gold 
chaios of Yenice and Trichinopoly, do 
not excel them in minuteness of exe- 
cution, and rarely approach them in 
taste. The patterns of the female or- 
naments are exquisitely beautiful, and 
might be worn as novelties in any court 
of modem Europe. In one compart- 
ment are wreaths for the head, ohaplets 
for the priests and magistrates, and 
bands for the female head-dress ; some 
are simple fillets, while others are com-- 
posed of leaves of ivy, myrtle, and olive, 
most delicately wrought. In other 
pompartments are necklaces, bracelets, 
earrings, and armlets of solid gold, 
in every variety of pattern ; many 
of them are elastic, and the greater 
'mber are in the form of a serpent, 
9r single or coiled. The bullse, or 
Lets, worn on the breast, are of 
) size, and elaborately worked. The 
} are of various kinds $ some are set 



with precious stones, others are jointed, 
others are simply composed of scarabaBl 
set on a swivel. The earrings are even 
more varied in their patterns ; some con- 
sist of a single stone set in gold, while 
othra« are in the form of a ram's head, 
a bird, or other animals. The fibulffi 
for fastening the toga, the chains for 
the neck, the gold lace, &c., are so 
beautiful and minute in workmanship, 
that modem skill can produce few spe- 
cimens of equiJ deUcacy. One of the 
most remarkable objects in this table is 
the embossed breastplate of a warrior 
buried in the sepulchre. It is of gold, 
vdth fibuliB of an elaborate description. 
Among the silver articles are some cups 
and vases, decorated with reliefs of an 
Egyptian character, many of which are 
inscribed with the name *'Larthia" 
in Etruscan letters. In an adjoin- 
ing glass case is a collection of Bo- 
man bronzes and glass, discovered at 
Pompeii in 1849 during a #catK>, at which 
Pius IX. was present ; there are some 
good pieces of plate glass, a marble bas- 
relief of Alexander and Bucephalus, and 
an iron spade exactly similar in form 
to those used at this day in England. 
Tenth Chamber, A passage containing 
a series of Roman water-pipes in* lead, 
lately dug up near the aqueduct of 
Trajan, close to the Porta AureHa ; a 
bronze statue of a boy found near Pe- 
rugia, having an Etruscan inscription 
on the leg, and holding a bird in his 
hand ; and an Etruscan urn, with an in- 
scription, from Vulci, leads us to — Ele-^ 
venth Clumber, or of the Tombs (7), in 
which are preserved copies upon canvas 
of the paintings discovered in the prin- 
cipal tombs of Tarquinii, and in the 
Painted Tomb of Vulci ; they do not 
give the complete series of any single 
tomb, but are a selection of the choicest 
subjects. The Etruscan paintings here 
copied are described in our account of 
Tarquinii, at the close of this volume. 
The Vulci paintings are from the 
i only painted tomb ever discovered 
I on that site. As this tomb is now en- 
I tirely destroyed, and as the paintings 
I at Tarquinii are rapidly perishing from 
I damp and exposure to the atmosphere, 
these copies are of great value as repre- 
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sentations of costiune and domestic 
manners. In one we haye the exoite- 
ment of a boar-hunt, with huntsmen in 
full chace ; in another a horse-race, with 
the judges, the stand, the prize, and all 
the anxiety of the start ; in a third is 
represented a death-bed scene of touch- 
ing interest ; in others are seen yarious 
dances, games, funeral feasts, and re- 
ligious ceremonies. This room also 
contains seyeral red and brown fluted 
jars for oil aSid wine from Yeii and 
0»re ; a sarcophagus in the form of an 
Ionic temple, with an inscription re- 
cording the name of Tanaquil (Thanch- 
yilus) ; an inscribed oippus in the form 
of a millstone ; earthen braziers ; some 
specimens of Etruscan sculpture in 
marble ; an inscription of a. d. 305 
found at Yulci, interesting as fixing the 
name of the site, &o. — Twelfth Cham' 
her (4), a room off which is a fac-simile 
of an unpainted tomb ; it is entered by 
a low door, and guarded on each side 
by lions couchant in nen&o from Yulci. 
It is divided in the interior into 2 
yaulted chambers, with 3 benches of 
rock, on which the sarcophagi are 
placed, while the walls are hung with 
yases, tazze, and other sepulchral ob- 
jects ; opposite and outside the door 
of this tomb, and placed upon a pe- 
destal, is a curious bronze yase in the 
form of two cones joined by the 
summits. 

The Egyptian Moseum, entered 
&onufche Museo Chiaramonti and Hall 
of the G-reek Cross, although inferior 
to many similar collections K. of the 
Alps, presents much interest. It was 
commenced by Pius YII., by a collec- 
tion purchased from Andrea Gaddi, 
and with yarious Egyptian antiquities 
formerly in the Capitoline and other 
museums : numerous additions haye 
been made to it since then. It consists 
of 10 rooms, placed underneath the 
Etruscan collection. First Room. — 
Sundry Cuphic and Arabic inscriptions 
and small styles on the walls ; a model 
of the great INrramid. Second Moom, 
Several beautitul papyri in frames, and 
specimens of Egyptian glass. Third 
Moom. — Surrounded with glass cases 



containing small figures of Egyptian 
divinities. Fowrth Moom, — The smaller 
Egyptian bronzes, &c. Fifth Room, 
— Egyptian divinities, scarabsei, &xi. 
Sixth Room. — A fine, large semicircular 
hall, corresponding to the hemicycle of 
the Ghiardino della Pigna outside, sur- 
roxmded by mummies and mummy- 
cases, and statues of the larger Egyp- 
tian divinities in granite and basalt. 
Seventh Room, — Smaller Egyptian di- 
vinities in stone, and a collection of 
yases in oriental alabaster. Eighth 
Room, — A large hall, chiefly occupied 
by ancient Roman imitations of Egyp- 
tian statues, for the most part from the^ 
YiUa Adriana. They are not genuine 
Egyptian monuments, but merely copies 
of the time of Hculrian. Their sole 
interest, therefore, consists in being 
illustrations of the art and taste of the 
period : as a work of art, one of the 
most remarkable is the colossal statue 
of Antinous. Ninth Room — contains 
colossal statues of Egyptian divinities, 
chiefly of the hon-headed goddess Bu- 
bastes or Pasht. The two antique lions 
in granite formerly stood at the Fon- 
tana dei Termini, near the Baths of 
Diocletian. From the Cartouches of 
Nectanebo I., which are engraved on 
them, they appear to date from the 
beginning of the 4th centy. B.C. The 
large female statue between these lions 
is supposed to represent a daughter 
of Bhamses II. or Sesostris. In 
another part of the room are statues 
of Ptolemy Philad^hus and his wife 
Arsinoe, with hieroglyphical inscrip- 
tions ; they formerly stood in the 
Palace of the Senators at the Capitol, 
and were discovered among the ruins 
of the gardens of SaUust. Tenth Room, 
opening near the Hall of the Greek 
(>oss.---3 mummy-cases in green ba- 
salt, and 4 richly painted ones in wood. 

Gallery of Maps. — This fine hall, 
500 feet in length, is celebrated for its 
series of geographical maps of Italy and 
its islands, painted in fresco in the 
reign of Gregory XIII., 1572-1685, by 
Padre Ignazio Danti, afterwards arch- 
bishop of Alatri. They are interesting 
chiefly as illustrations of the geogr 
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for a larger picture, ibmierfy in Castd 
Gkmdolfo, and removed to this gallery 
by Gregory XVI.— (18.) The Ecstasy 
01 S. Michelina is considered as one of 
Baroccio's finest wcR-ks. It was formerly 
in the ck. of S. Francesco at Pesaro. — 
(20.) The Annunciation, freqnently de- 
seribed as the masterpiece of Baroccio, 
who made an engraymg of it. It is 
a beantifnl composition. It formerly 
stood in one of the chapels of S. Maria 
at Loreto, bnt was carried to Paris in 
1797. On its restoration it was retained 
in Borne, in exchange for a mosaic copy. 

JPertiffino. — (14.) St. Benedict the 
Abbot, S. Placido, and Sta. Flaria, for- 
merly in the Benedictine ch. of S. Pietro 
de' Casinensi at Femgia, from which 
it was taken away by the Fr^ich. 

Quercino. — (15.) The Magdalen, con- 
siderably restored bv CamuodnL — (16.) 
St. John the Baptist, formerly in the 
Capitol. — (21.) IncreduUty of St. 
Thomas, a fine effective composition; 
the head of the Saviour is particularly 
grand. 

Fra Angelica da JUsole. — (17.) 
The legend of St. Nicholas of Ban re- 
presented in two predella pictures, for- 
merly in the sacristy of S. Domenico at 
Perugia, from which they were carried 
by the French to Paris, where the third 
still remains. 

Andrea Sacchi. — (22.) The miracle 
of St. Gregory the Great. 

Pinturicehio. — (19.) The Coronation 
of the Virgin: below, St. Francis is 
kneeling with other saints and bishops 
in adoration. 

Correggio, — (23.) Christ sitting on 
the rainbow, with extended arms, sur- 
rounded by a host of angels : formerly 
in the Marescalchi Palace at Bologna. 



Third Itoom, 
aul Potter, — (24.) A landscape 

: cows. 



Meloaeo da Forfi.— (25.) Sixtns lY., 
with his cardinals and officers of state, 
giving audience ; a heaco originally 
painted on the walls of th e Va tican li- 
brary, and removed by Leo XH. Many 
of thie figures are portndts, and are 
full of character : the cardinal and pre- 
late near the pope are his 2 nephews — 
Giuliano della Bovere, afterwards Ju- 
lius n., and Cardinal Biario. In the 
middle, the kneding figure is Platina, 
Prefeet of the library of the Vatican and 
the historian of the popes. In the back"* 
ground are 2 young men in rich dresses : 
one is the portrait of Gtiovanni della 
Bovere, brother of the cardinal; the 
other is that of Girolamo Biario, another 
nephew of the pope, who became cele- 
brated in connection with the conspiracy 
of the Pazzi, and perished miserably in 
the palace of ForlL This fresco was 
commissioned by him and by his brother 
the cardinal, to both of whom, while 
in possession of the sovereignty of hia 
native city, Melozzo was indebted for 
encouragement and patronage. 

Perugino, — (26.) The Besurrection, 
painted for the ch. of S. Francesco 
at Perugia. The soldier flying in 
akurm is said to be a portrait of Peru- 
gino, painted by Baphael, whom Peru- 
gino, on the other hand, has repre- 
sented as a young sleeping soldier. — 
(27.) The Madonna and Child, throned, 
with S. Lorenzo, S. Louis, S. Ercolano, 
and S. Costanzo in adoration. This 
picture was formerly in the Palazzo 
Comunale at Perugia. 

JtaphaeL — (28.) The Annunciation, 
the Adoration of the Three Sjngs, and 
the Presentation in the Temple : 3 ex- 
quisite little pictures, which originally 
u>rmed the predella of the Coronation of 
the Virgin (No. 4) in the fourth room. — 
(37.) Faith, Hope, and Charity, beau- 
tiful cireular medallions, the predella 
subjects of the Entombment in the 
Borghese Galleiy. 

School of Perugino. — (29.) The 
Adoration of the Magi : the Virgin and 
Joseph are kneeling on each side of the 
infant Saviour ; in the background are 
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the shephercU and the 3 kings. The 
greater part of the picture is supposed 
to be the work of Pinturicchio and Lo 
Spagna; the head of Joseph and the 
3 kings are attributed to Baphael. 
Some critics attribute the whole picture 
to Lo Spcigna* 

Carlo Crivellii one of the old Vene- 
tian masters. — (30.) The dead Christ, 
the Mater Dolorosa, with St. John and 
the Magdalen* 

Ces(tre da 8e§io» — * (31.) The Ma- 
donna della Cintola between S« John 
and S. Augustin, signed and dated 
1521. The expression of the saints is 
y&cj fine. 

li^MMi.— (32.) A Doge of Venice, 
(Andrea Ghritti ?), a fine portrait, for- 
merly in the Alobovandi palace at Bo* 
logna. Of late Tintoretto has been con- 
sidered the painter of this portrait. 

Bewvenuto Qaro/alo. — ( 33. ) The 
Holy Family ; the Madonna and Child ; 
St. Joseph and St. Catherine ; formerly 
in the Picture Gallery of the CapitoL 

I^aolo Veronese^ — (34.) St. Helena, 
the mother of Constantine, with the 
Vision of the Holy Cross ; also from 
the Capitol. 

Benozzo Chztoli — (35.) A predella 
with the history of St. Hyacinthus in 
compartments. 

Andrea Mantegna, — (36.) The Pietk, 
an excellent and expressive picture, for- 
merly in the Aldrovandi Ghdlery at 
Bologna. 



Fourth Boom. 

Bap7iael.— {1.) The Tbanbpiguba- 
TiON, the last uid greatest oil painting 
of this illustrious master, and justly 
considered as the first oil painting in 
existence. It was undertaken, as Va- 
sari tells us, to redeem his reputation, 
which had suffered &om the nimierous 
works whose execution he had intrusted 



to his pupils, and which were na* 
turaUy inferior to those executed by 
his own hand. The Transfiguration 
was painted for the cathedral of Nar- 
bonne b^ order of Cardinal (xiulio 
de' Medici, archbishop of that city, 
afterwards Clement VII., and was not 
completed when the illustrious artist 
was cut off by death at the early age of 
37* It was suspended over the cquch 
on which his dead body lay in state, 
and afterwards carried before his re- 
mains at his funeral, while the last 
traces of his master-hand were yet 
visible upon the canvas. 

** And when all beheld 
Him whwe he Iay» how ohanged firom yester* 

day — 
Rim in that hom* oat off, and at bis head 
Hla last great worlc ; when, entering in, they 

looked 
Now on the dead, then on that masterpiece — 
Now on hla taoe lifeless and oolouziess. 
Then on those forms divine that lived and 

breathed, 
And woold live on for ages —all were moved. 
And sighs burst forth and loudest lamenta- 
tions." ^ Sogers. 

For some years the picture was pre- 
served in the (^urch of S. Pietro in 
Montorio, irom which it was removed 
to Paris by the French. On its re- 
turn in 1815 it was placed in the 
Vatican, a comp^awuktion being granted 
to the church in the form of an annual 
stipend. The twofold action of the 
picture has been frequently criticised, 
but it appears to be in penect accord- 
ance with the intention of the painter 
to luroduoe a work in which the cala- 
mities of life should lead the afflicted 
to look to Heaven for comfort and 
relief. In the upper part of the 
composition is Mount Tabor; the 3 
apostles are lying on the ground, un« 
able to bear the supernatural light pro- 
ceeding from the divinity of Christ, 
who is floating in the air, accompa- 
nied by Moses and Elijah, as a per- 
sonification of the power of the Lord 
and the source of Christian conso- 
lation. Below is a representation of 
the sufferings of humanity : on one 
side are 9 apostles; on the other a 
crowd of people are bringing to them 
a demoniac boy. His limbs are fear- 
fully convulsed, and every countenp^ 

13 
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-wetfn ra expm«on of terror. Two of 
the afMMtlef point apfraids to indieate 
the onlj Power by whom he can be 
cured. ** In the lory of the po»- 
neMed," M^s Laozi, ^m the steadj 
fiuth of the father, in the aflBctkm 
of a beaotifiil and interntii^ female, 
and the compaiision erinced hj the 
apofttlea, he naa depicted the moat 
pathetic story he erer coneeired. And 
yet eren all this doea not excite our 
admiration to moch aa the primary 
aubject on the Hoont. There the 
figures of the 2 propheta and the 3 
duciplea are tralr admirable ; but still 
more admirable is that of the SaTioar, 
in which we seem to b^iold that effol- 
gence of eternal glon^, that spiritual 
Ufihtness, that air of diyinity, which 
will one day bless the eyes of the elect. 
In the head of the SaTioar, on which 
he layished all his powers of majesfy 
and beauty, we see at once the last 
perfection of art and the last weak of 
jSaphaeL" The figure of the demoniac 
boy is said to have been finished by 
Giulio Boniano, as well as a consider- 
able part of the lower portion of the 
picture. The 2 ecclesiastics who are 
seen kneeUng at the extremity of the 
mount in a<&ration of the mysterious 
scene are St. Julian and St. Lciwrenoe, 
introduced at the request of Cardinal 
de' Medici, in honour of his father 
Oiuliano and his uncle Lorenzo the 
Magnificent. 

JRaphael — (2.) TheMadonna da lb- 
iMno, painted oricinaMy for the high 
altar in the ch. of the Ara Coali, and 
transferred in 1565 to the convent 
of Bant' Anna, or delle Coniesse, at 
Fbligno. It was painted about the 
time (1512) when Baphael began the 
frescoes in the Stanze. The Madonna 
is represented with the Child throned 
on the clouds, surrounded W cherubs. 
Below, on one side, is St. Jerome, re- 
commending to her protection Sigis- 
mondo Conti, a native of the town, 
uncle of the abbess of Foligno, and 
~^>ary of Julius II., at whose cost 
painted. On the other side 
Francis and St. John the 
In the middloi between these 



two groupa, is an angd hoimog ft 
tMtetjWiaih is aaidto have borne an 
macr^ition reeoiding the names of the 
donor and the painto', witli the date 
1512. In the hadEgroond ia the dfty of 
YoUgao, with s bomb in Hhe act of &D- 
ingon it — an aDnsion, it is supposed, 
to the preservation of S. Conti during 
the siege of Foligno, or fiom ligfatmng. 
This pictaie is one of Ba|rfia^8 moat 
nemanable examples of ibe e xpressk m 
of character : the angd is tiie personi- 
fication of beanty, and the figure of 
Sigismondo Conti has all Hhe reslity 
of Hfe. In tiie St. Franeia we see 
the ferwoat of devotion combined witli 
the expression of titoae heaprenly as- 
pirations idiidi were the characteristica 
of his holy life. The picture was talcen 
to Paris, where it was transferred to 
canvas (having been originally pmnted 
on wood), in doing which it was « 
good deal injured, and, what is still 
worse, considerably retoudied ; indeed, 
one arm of the St. John appears to 
have been eutirely repainted. 

I 

Saphael.—(Z.) The Corouaium ef 
ih0 Virgin, painted for tiie convent 
of Monte lAica, near Perugia. It 
was commissioned in 1506, when Ba- 
, phael was in his 22nd year; but thennd- 
tiplicity of his engagemoits did not 
allow him to do more for many years 
than make a finished study for the 
picture, which was in Sir Thomas 
Lawrence's collection. His occupa- 
tions increasing, he had only begun 
the upper pftrt of the picture shortly 
before his death : it was then finished 
by GKulio Bomano and Francesco Pen* 
nL It bears all the evidence of infe- 
rior hands, and can scarcely be classed 
among the works of the great painter. 
The upper part, painted by Giulio 
Bomano, representing Christ and the 
Virgin throned in the heavens, is by 
far the best. The lower, representing 
the Apostles assembled round the tomb 
of the Virgin, is by Francesco Penni. 

Rafael. — (4.) The CoroTiaUtm of 
the Virgin^ painted for the ch. of 8. 
Francesco at Perugia. It is one of the 
earliest works of Baphael, and was 
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executed durizig his residence at Oitt^ 
cU Gastello. The Madonna and the 
Saviour are throned in the heavens, 
surrounded bj angels bearing musical 
instruments. Below are the Apostles 
standing round the empty tomb, which 
seems to have suggested the idea im- 
perfectly followed out hy Francesco 
Penni m the picture just described. 
The J?redella formerly attached to this 
picture is preserved in the third room 
(No. 28), 

. Domenifihino, — (5.) The Communiok 
ov St. Jji&04[£. — This magnificent 
work, the undoubted masterpiece of 
Pomenichino, is generally considered 
second only to the Transfiguration of 
Ba ph aeL The composition is remark- 
able for its unity and simplicity of ac- 
tion, which explain the subject at the 
first glance. It was painted for the ch. 
of the Ara Coeli, at Bome, but the monks 
quarrelled with Domenichino and put 
the picture out of sight. They after- 
wards commissioned Poussin to paint 
an altarpieoe for the ch., and, instead of 
supplying him with new canvas, they 
sent him the St. Jerome to be painted 
over. He not only refused to commit 
such sacrilege, but threw up his engage- 
ment, and made known the existence of 
the pictuie, declaring that he knew only 
Z painters in the world, Saphael and 
Domeniohino. To him therefore we are 
indebted for the preservation of this 
masterpiece of the Bolognese schooL 
T^e painting afterwards belonged to 
the ch. of 8. Girolamo delle Garita, 
from which it wss removed to Paris. St. 
Jerome, who died at Bethlehem, is re- 
presented receiving the sacrament from 
St. Ephraim of Syria, who is -clothed 
in the robes of the G-reek Church: 
the deacon bearing the cup wears the 
dalmatica, and the kneeling attendant 
holds the book of the Gospels. Santa 
Paola, on her knees, kisses the hands of 
the dying saint. The Arab and the lion 
give variety to the composition, and 
identify it with the scene in which the 
action is laid. 

Tlie Stanze of Saphael are 4 cham- 
bers adjoining the loggia^ Before Ba- 



phael's visit to Bome Julius II. had 
employed Luca Signorelli, Pietro della 
Francesca, Pietro Perugino, and other 
celebrated artists of the period, to deco- 
rate these chambers. They were still 
proceeding with their task, when Ba- 
phael wa? summoned to Brome by the 
pope in order to assist them. He was 
then in liis 25th year, which fixes the 
date in 1508. The first subject which 
he painted here was the Digputa, or 
the Dispute on the Sacrament, in the 
Camera della Segnatura. The pope was 
so delighted with his success, that he 
ordered the works of the earUer masters 
to be destroyed, in order that the whole 
might be painted by his liand. A ceiling 
by Perugino, to which we shall advert 
hereafter, was preserved at Baphael's 
intercession as a mark of respect to 
his master, but all the other works 
were effaced, with the exception of a 
few minor paintings on some of the ceil- 
ings. Baphael immediately entered 
upon his task, and the execution of the 
work occupied the great painter during 
the remainder of his life, which was too 
short to allow him to complete the 
whole. Those subjects which were un- 
finished at his death were executed by 
his pupils. The prevailing idea, which 
may be traced throughout these paint- 
ings, is an illustration of the establish- 
ment and triumphs of the Church from 
the time of Constantine. The subjects of 
the loggia were intended to be the types 
of the history of the Saviour and oi the 
rise and progress of the Church; and 
hence the oonnected series has an epic 
character which adds considerably to its 
interest, and in a great measure explains 
the subjects. Those which seem to 
have less connexion with this scheme, 
as t^hilosophy. Theology, &c., are sup- 
posed to have been executed before 
Baphael had conceived the idea of 
making the whole work subservient to a 
comprehensive cycle of Church history. 
With the exception of the 2 figures of 
Meekness and Justice in the Sala di 
Costantino, all the paintings are in 
fresco. A few years after thej were 
completed they were seriously mjured 
during the sack of Bome by *'- 
Constable de Bourbon, whose t 
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are said to have made fires in the centre 
of the rooms. In the last century they 
were carefully cleaned by Carlo Maratta; 
but the smaller compositions under- 
neath the principal subjects were so 
much obhterated that he found it neces- 
sary to repaint many of them. 

The order of the Stanze in the suite 
of apartments is^ — ^the Sala del Incendio 
del Borgo, the S. or Camera della Seg- 
natura, the S. di EHodoro, and the S. 
di Costantino. The S. della Segnatura, 
as we have already mentioned, was the 
first painted; the Stanza of the Helio- 
doruB and the Stanza del Incendio 
the next ; and the Sala di Costantino 
the last, being done after the death 
of Baphael by his scholars. 

I. Stanza of the Ineendio del Borgo, 
• — ^The subjects of the paintings in this 
room are the glorification of the Church, 
illustrated by events in the history of 
Leo III. and Leo lY. The selection 
of these pontificates is supposed to be 
complimentary to the name of the then 
reigning pontiff*, Leo X. The roof is 
remarkable for the frescoes of Perugino, 
which Baphael's affection for his master 
would not allow him to efface when 
the other frescoes of the early painters 
were destroyed to make room iox his 
works. It contains 4 circular pictures, 
representing the Almighty surrounded 
by angels, the Saviour in glory, the 
Saviour with the Apostles, and his 
glorification between Saints and Angels. 
The walls are partly painted by Ba- 
phael, and were completed in 1517. 
1. Incendio del Borgo , representing the 
destruction of the suburb called the 
Borgo, or the Citt^ Leonina, in the 
pontificate of Leo IV., a.d. 847. This 
district was inhabited by the Anglo- 
Saxon pilgrims, fi?dtn whom, according 
to Anastatius, it derived the name of 
" Saxonum vicus." The same authority 
tells us that, in the language of these 
pilgrims, to whom he gives the name 
of Anglif the district was called Bvagus, 
and that, in consequence of their neg- 
lect, it was burnt to the ground. The 
Church tradition relates that the fire 
was approaching the Vatican, when the 
pope miraculously arrested its progress 



with the sign of the cross. In the 
background is the front of the old 
basilica of St. Peter's : in the balcony 
for the papal benediction is the pope 
bearing the cross, surrounded by the 
cardinals ; on the steps below, the peo» 
pie who have fled to the sanctuary for 
shelter are raising their outstretched 
arms, in the act of imploring his inter* 
cession. On each side are the burning 
houses. On the rt. a group of men 
are endeavouring to extinguish the 
flames, while two fine female figures 
are beariug water to their assistance. 
On the 1. are several groups escaping 
with their kindred. Another group of 
distracted mothers and their children, 
in the centre of the composition, are 
earnestly stretching out their arms to 
the pope and imploring succour. The 
composition of this subject is of the 
veiy highest class : the forms and action 
of the principal figures bear evident 
marks of the influence of Michael An- 
gelo. The details seem to have been 
suggested by the burning of Troy : the 
group of the yoimg man comring off 
his mther recalls the story of ^neas 
and Anchises, followed by Ascanius and 
Creusa. A considerable part of this 
picture was painted by the scholars of 
Baphael : the group just described was 
coloured by Giulio Bomano. 2. The 
Justification of Leo IIL before Charle^ 
m€igne.^~ThQ pope is represented clear- 
ing himself on oath of the calumnies 
thrown upon him by his enemies, in the 
presence of the emperor, the cardinals, 
and the archbishops. The pope is a 
portrait of Leo X., and the emperor is 
a portrait of Francis I. 3. The Coro* 
nation of Charlemagne by Leo 111.^ in 
the old basilica of St. Peter's : a fine 
expressive composition, partly painted 
by Baphael, and partly, it is said, by 
Pierino del Vaga. The pope and em« 
peror, as in the former case, are portraits 
of Leo X. and Francis I., as almost all 
in the picture are likenesses of persons 
about the court of Leo X. 4. The Vio^ 
lory of Leo IV, over the Saracens at 
Ostia, painted from Baphael's designs 
by Giovanni da Udine. The chiaro- 
scuro subjects of this chamber were 
painted by Polidoro da Caravaggioj 
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they are portraits of the princes who 
have been eminent benefactors of the 
Church. One of them will not fail to 
interest the English traveller : it bears 
the inscription, Attulphut Bex ntb 
Leone IV, JPbnt. Britanma/m Beato 
Petro vectigtUem fecii. Ethelwolf was 
king of England during the reign of 
Leo IV. (847-856). The inscription 
confirms the opinion of those histcnians 
who regard hun as the first soyereign 
of Enghind who agreed to pay the tri- 
bute ot Peter's pence to the Holy See. 
The doors and wmdow-skiUiers of all 
the Stanze are celebrated for their ela- 
borate carvings by Qiovanni Barile. 
They were carefully copied \w Poussin 
at the command of Louis XIII., who 
intended to use them as models tor the 
the Lourre : they are supposed to have 
been designed by Raphael. Of the 
intarsia work, by Fra Grioranni da 
Yerona, little remains. 

II. Camera deUa SegncUura, often 
called the Chamber of the School of 
Athens. This chamber contains sub- 
jects illustrative of Theology, Philoso- 
phy, Poetry, and Jurisprudence. The 
roof: — The arrangement of the com- 
partments and several of the mytho- 
logical figures and arabesques were 
completed by Sodoma, before the ar- 
rival of Raphael, who has preserved 
them without change. The subjects 
painted by Baphael are the round pic- 
tures, containing the allegorical figures 
of the Virtues just mentioned, and a 
corresponding number of square pic- 
tures illustrating their attributes : thus 
we have Theology and the Fall of 
Man, Poetry and the Flaying of Mar* 
syas. Philosophy and the Study of the 
Q-lobe, Jurisprudence and the Judg- 
ment of Solomon. The walls : — The 
four subjects on the walls are ar- 
ranged immediately under the alle- 
gorical figures on the roof, with which 
each subject corresponds. 1. Theology, 
better known as the Dispute on the Sa- 
crament, suggested by the "Triumphs" 
of Petrarch. In tne centre of the 
picture is an altar, with the eucharist 
overshadowed by the dove, as the sym- 
bol of Clnist on earth : the fathers 



of the Latin Church, St. G^regory, St. 
Jerome, St. Ambrose, and St. Augustin, 
sit beside it. The name of each is in- 
scribed on the " glory" above his head. 
Near them are the most eminent theo- 
logians and divines ; while at each side 
is a crowd of laymen attentively listen'* 
ing to the t^iets of the Church. These 
groups are remarkable as containing 
several interesting portraits ; Ilaphad 
has represented himself and Perugino 
in the background; in the rt. comer 
is a profile of Bcmte, with a wreath 
of laurel ; near him are St. Thomas 
Aquinas and Scotus. On the same 
side is Savonarola, dressed in black, 
and in profile like the others. The 
figure leaning on a parapet is Bramante. 
In the upper part of the composition 
are represented the Trinity, with the 
Virgin and St. John the Baptist in 
glory, surrounded by a group of 10 
majestic figures, representing patri- 
arcns and the evangeUsts ; the Saviour 
and the evangelists have gold glories, 
in the manner of the older masters. 
Underneath this composition is a 
chiaro-scuro, by Pierino del Vaga, re* 
presenting the Angel appearing to St. 
Augustin on the sea-shore, and warning 
him not to inquire too deeply into the 
mysteries of the Trinity. 2. Poetry^ 
represented by Mount Parnassus, with 
Apollo and the Muses, and an assem* 
blage of Ghreek, Boman, and Italian 
poets. Apollo is seated in the midst 
of the picture playing on a violin, and 
surrounded by the Muses and the epic 
poets; on his rt« are Homer, Virgil, 
and Dante, in a red robe, and crowned 
with laurel. Homer, a fine inspired 
figure, is reciting, while a young man 
is engaged in writing down his inspira- 
tions. Below these, and on each side 
of the window, are the lyric poets ; 
on one side is Sappho holding a book 
which bears her name, and addressing 
a group of four figures, representing 
Corinna, Petrarch, Propertius, and 
Ovid, a fine tall figure, in a yellow 
dress. On the other side of the window 
is Pindar, a venerable old man, en- 
gaged in ^imest conversation with 
Horace. Close by are Callimachus, 
with his finger on his lips, and a beard- 
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I0SB figure, supposed to be Saniuizzaro. 
Above these is Boccaccio. Near this 
fresco is inscribed the date 1511. 3. Phi- 
lonophiff well known by the popular title 
of the " School of Athens." A Portico, 
or Temple, of imposing architecture, is 
filled with the greatest philosophers of 
ancient times. On a flight o4steps in 
the centre of the composition stand 
Plato and Aristotle, holding a to- 
lume in the act of disputation, and 
surrounded bj the most illustrious 
followers of the Greek philosophy. 
Plato, as the representative of the spe* 
oulative school, is pointing towards 
heaven; Aristotle, as the founder of 
the ethical and phyncal philosophy, 
points towards the earth. On the 1. 
is Socrates, explaining his doctrines to 
Alcibiades and other disciples. On the 
lower platfcHrm are the minor philoso- 
phers. On the L is Pythagoras writing 
on his knee, surrounded by Empedocles 
and other followers ; one of these wears 
a turban, and another holds a taUet 
inscribed with the harmonic scale: 
behind him a youth&l figure in a 
white mantle, with his hand in his 
breast, is supposed to be the portrait 
of Francesco Maria della Bovere, duke 
of Urfoino, the friend and patron of 
Baphael, and the nephew of Julius II. 
On the rt., Archimedes, under the 
likeness of Bramante, is represented 
tracing a geometrical figure on the fioor, 
surrounded by a groi^ of graceful 
youths att^itivdy watching the pro- 
gress of the figure : the young man in 
blue by his side is Federigo II., duke 
of Mantua. Behind this group, in the 
angle of the picture, are Zoroaster and 
Ptolemy, one holding a celestial and the 
other a terrestrial globe, as the refn^e- 
sentatives of Astronomy and Geo- 
graphy : they are both in the act of 
addressing two figures in the back- 
ground, which are portraits of Baphael 
himself and of his master Perugino. 
Between this group and that of Pytiia- 
goras a solitary and half-naked figure 
on the steps is Diogenes with his tub. 
'^^his masterly composition contains 52 
es, all characterised by the variety 
racefiilness of their attitudes, and 
masterly connexion with the 



principal action of the picture. The 
arrangement of the subject may be 
regarded as a proof of ths learning of 
the period : there is abundant evid^ice 
that Baphael, although a very young 
man, was well versed in the history of 
ancient times ; he was abo probably 
assisted by the learned men who 
lived at the court of Julius II. in 
the details of the composition, and a 
letter is still extant in which he asks 
the advice of Ariosto on the leading 
argument of the picture. The original 
cartoon, from which some slight varia- 
tions may be traced, is preserved in the 
Ambrosian library at Milan ; some of 
the old engravings converted it into 
Paul preaching at Athens, and altered 
several of the figures to correspond 
with that subject. During the siege of 
Bome in 1849, one of the French balls 
penetrated thia chamber, and slightly 
damaged a comer of the vaulting. The 
historical chiaro-scuro underneath, by 
Pierino del Yaga, represents the death 
of Archimedes while absorbed in his 
studies. 4. JuruprudencefTepreaeotGd 
in three compartments: in the first 
over the window are three allegorical 
figures of Prudence, Fortitude, and 
Temperance; the first has two fiices, 
one with youthful features, the other 
with those of bearded old age, indicative 
of her knowledge of the past and future. 
On one side of the window, underneath 
the figure of Fortitude, Justinian is 
presenting the Pandects to Triboniao, 
in allusion to the civil law; on the 
other, under Temperance, Gregory IX* 
delivers the Decretals to an advocate of 
the CSonsistory, in allusion to the eanon 
law. The arrangement of this subjeet, 
in which law is made dependent on 
morals, seems to have been suggested 
by the ethics of Aristotle. The pope 
is a portrait of Julius II. ; near him are 
Cardinal de' Medici, afterwards Leo X., 
Cardinal Famese, afterwards Paul III., 
and Cardinal del Monte. 

III. Stanza of the ir«^<2arK«, finished 
in 1514 : the subjects illustrate the tri- 
umphs of the Church over her enemies, 
and the miracles by which her doctrines 
were substantiated. The roof is ar^ 
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nnged in 4 oompaHmeiits, oontaining 
BabjeotB from the history of the Old Tes- 
tement : the Oovenant of Abrah&m, the 
Sttcrifioe of Isaac, Jacob's Dream, and 
the Appearance of Gt>d to Moses in the 
fiery Bush. The walh ; — 1. The Sx- 
pulsion of SeliodoruB from the Temple^ 
taken from the 8rd chapter of the 2nd 
book of Maccabees, an allusion to the 
snoeessfol effbrts of Julias II. in OTer- 
eoming by the sword the enemies of the 
papal power. In the foreground is 
H^odoruB with his attendants in the 
act of bearmg away the treasures of the 
temple, and flying before the two 
youths who are scourging them with 
rods. Heliodorus himself has fallen 
beneath the feet of the horse on which 
sits the ayenging angel, who drives them 
from the temple. In the background 
is Onias the high-priest, at the altar, 
praying for die divine interposition. 
In the 1. of the picture is a group of 
amazed spectators, among whom is 
Julius II., borne by his attendants 
on a chair of state, and accompanied 
by his secretaries; one of the bearers 
in front is a portrait of Marcantonio 
Baimondi, the celebrated engrayer of 
Biiphaers designs ; the person with the 
inscription "Jo. Petro de Folicariis 
Cremonen." was the secretary of briefs 
to Julius II. " Here,'* says Lanzi, " you 
may almost fancy you hear the thunder- 
ing approach of the heayenly warrior 
and the neighing of his steed ; while in 
the different groups who are plundering 
the treasures of the temple, and in those 
who gaze intently on the sudden conster- 
nation of Heliodorus, without being able 
to diyine its cause, we see the expression 
of terror, amazement, joy, humility, and 
eyei^ passion to which human nature 
is exposed." The whole of this fine 
composition is characterised by the ex- 
ceeding richness of its colouring : in 
this respect the Heliodorus and the 
Miracle of Bolsena are justly regarded 
as the yery finest productions in the 
whole range of art. The Heliodorus 
shows how fiir lUphael had profited by 
the inspirations of Michel Angelo, but 
he has here combined the dignity of 
form, the variety and boldness of the 
foreshortening, which' characterise the 



work of that great master, with a grace 
and beauty of sentiment peculiarly his 
own. 2. The Miracle of Sohena^ 
illustrating the infallibility of the doc- 
trines of the Church by the representa- 
tion of that celebrated miracle. Over 
the window is the altar, with the offi- 
ciating priest regarding the bleeding 
wafer with reverential astonishment; 
behind him are the choir-boys and the 
people pressing forward with mingled 
curiosity and awe. On the other side 
of the altar is Julius II. praying, at- 
tended by two cardinals, one of whom is 
Baf Riario, and his Swiss guard*. This 
fresco was the last work completed by 
Raphael during the reign of this warlike 
pontiff. 8. The AUila^ or S. Leo I, 
arresting Attila at the gates of Romey 
in allusion to the victory of Leo X. 
over Louis XII. at Novara in 1513, in 
driving the French out of the states of 
Milan. On the rt. of the picture Attila 
is represented in the midst of his ca- 
valry shrinking in terror before the 
apparition of St. Peter and St. Paul in 
the heavens ; his followers are already 
flying in amazement. On the other 
side is the pope, attended by two car- 
dinals and the officers of his court; 
their calm expression contrasts strongly 
with the wild terror of the Huns. The 
pope is a portrait of Leo X. ; he may 
also be recognised as one of the at- 
tendant cardinals, which has been ad- 
duced as a proof that the painting 
was commenced in the reign of Ju- 
lius II., while Leo was yet the Car- 
dinal de' Medici. On the 1. of the 
pope are three figures on horseback: 
the one in a red dress on a white horse 
is supposed to be a portrait of Peru- 
gino, the crossbearer to be Baphael him- 
self. 4. The Deliverance of St. Peter, 
an allusion to the liberation of Leo X., 
while cardinal and papal legate at the 
court of Spain, after his capture at the 
battle of Kavenna. It is remarkable 
for the effect of the 4 lights. Over the 
window, the angel is seen through the 
gratings of the prison awakening the 
Apostle, who is sleeping between the two 
soldiers. The interior is illumined by 
the rays of light proceeding from the 
angel. On the rt. of the window t^^ 
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angel is leading St. Peter from, the 
prison while the guards are sleeping on 
the steps ; the light, as in the former 
ease, proceeds from the person of the 
angel. On the other side of the win- 
dow the guards have been alarmed and 
are rousing themselyes to search for 
their prisoner ; one holds a torch, from 
which^ and from the moon shining in 
the distance, the light of the group is 
deriyed. Yasari tells us that one of the 
frescoes painted in the Stanze by Pietro 
della Francesca was destroyed to make 
room for this picture. The chiaro- 
scuro subjects in this chamber are alle- 
gorical allusions to the reigns of Julius 
II. and Leo X. 

rV. Sala di CosiafUino,—Tlna large 
hall was not painted imtil after 
the death of RaphaeL He had pre- 
pared the drawings, and had begun to 
execute them in oiL The figures of 
Justice and Benignity were tlie only 
portions of the composition which he 
actually painted, for the work was in- 
terrupted by his death, and ultimately 
completed in fresco by GiuUo Romano, 
Francesco Penni, and Baffiielle del 
Colle. The subjects are illustrative 
of the soyereignty of the Church, 
and their mode of treatment seems 
to haye been suggested by the fr^- 
coes of Pietro deUk Francesoa in the 
ch. of S. Francesco at Arezzo. 1. The 
Battle of Constawtine and Maxe^ius 
at the Ponte Molle, entirely designed 
by Raphael, and executed by Qiulio 
Romano ; the largest historicia subject 
eyer painted. No other composition 
by Raphael contains such a variety of 
figures, such powerful and vigorous 
action, such animation and spirit in 
every part of the picture. Bellori says 
that he appears to have been borne 
along by the energy of the warriors he 
was painting, and to have carried his 
pencil into the fight. It represents 
the very moment gf victory: Maxen- 
tius is driven into the Tiber by Con- 
stantine, whose white horse rushes 
forward as if partaking of the energy 
of his rider. One body of the troops of 

•vxentius is flying over the bridge in 
''dor, while another on the 1« hand 



is gallantly sustaining the last struggle 
of despair. In the midst of this tu- 
multuous scene an old soldier is seen 
raising the dead body of a young 
standard-bearer, one of those touching 
episodes which are so peculiarly cha* 
racteristic of the gentle spirit of the 
master. The colouring, on the whole, 
is rough and dusky in the middle tints, 
but very powerful in parts. Lanzi 
says that Poussin praised it as a fine 
specimen of G-iulio*s manner, and con- 
sidered the hardness of his style well 
suited to the fury of such a combat* 
2. The Cross appearing to Constant 
tine while addressing his troops prior 
to the battle. This and the succeeding 
subjects are the least interesting of the 
series ; it is said that many deviations 
were made from Raphael's designs, and 
several ^isodes may be recognised 
which could not have entered into any 
composition dictated by his genius. In 
the background are several Roman 
monuments. The execution of this 
subject is by GKulio Romano. 3. The 
Baptism of Comstantine by St, Sil- 
vester, painted by Francesco Penni (II 
Fattore), who has introduced his por« 
trait in a black dress with a velvet cap* 
The scene is interesting bs a representa- 
tion of the baptistery of the Lateran in 
the 15th centy. 4. ConstanHne's dona- 
tion of Some to the Pope, painted by 
Rafiaelle del Colle. The 8 figures of 
popes between these 4 subjects are 
said to be by Ghiulio Romano. The 
chiaro-scuro subjects are by Polidoro 
da Caravaggio ; the Triumpn of Faith 
on the roof is an inferior work by Tom- 
maso Lauretti ; the other paintings of 
the roof are by the Zuochero. During 
the siege of Rome in 1849 a French 
musket-ball came through the window 
of this chamber, but did no further 
damage than the erasure of half of the 
letter T in the inscription, " Sixtus V. 
Pont." The ancient mosaic which forms 
the floor was discovered near the ch. 
of the Scala Santa, at the Lateran, in 
1853, and recently placed here by order 
of Pius IX. ; the arrangement is difier- 
ent from what it was in the Roman 
edifice, to adapt it to its present site. 
From the Sala di Costantino a low 
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door leads into the Antioamera delle 
Stame (1), or Sala de* Chiaroscttre^ 
from which open the Chapel of San 
Lorenzo on one side, and the Loggia 
of Raphael on the other ; the former 
can he seen on private days, on appli- 
cation to the custode of the Stanze, for 
a small fee. Visitors on public dajs 
will do well to recollect that, although 
exit from the Anticamerainto the Log- 
eia of Raphael is permitted, entrance 
&om the lattOT is rigorously forbidden ; 
so that to get back to the picture- 
gallery and Stanze, they must retrace 
their steps all the w^ from the en- 
trance of the Gtdleria Lapidaria of the 
Museum. 

Capella di San Lorenzo (2). — This 
little chapel is interesting in the history 
of art for its remarkable frescoes by Fra 
Angelico da Fiesole, It was built by 
Nicholas y . as his private chapel, and, as 
we have already remarked, is probably 
the only decorated portion of the Vatican 
palace which is older than the time of 
Alexander YI. The fr^coes repre- 
sent different events in the life of 
St. Stephen and St. Lawrence. Those 
on the walls are— -Fw-^^ Series : 1. The 
Ordination of Stephen. 2L Stephen 
giving charity ; 3. Hia preaching, a 
line expressive composition; 4. His 
appearance before the Council at Jeru- 
salem ; 5. His being dragged to Exe- 
cution ; 6. The Stoning of the Martyr. 
Second Series: 1. The Ordination of 
St. Lawrence by Sixtus II., imder the 
likeness of Nicholas Y. ; 2. The Pope 
delivering to liim the Church treasures 
for distribution among the poor; 3. 
Their Distribution ; 4. The Saint carried 
before the Prefect Deeius ; 5. His Mar- 
tyrdom, A.D. 253. In the arches over 
the window and door are 4 Fathers and 
4 Doctors of the Church, two of whom, 
SS. Athanasius and Chrysostom, are 
nearly destroyed, the others have been 
badly restored j on the roof are the 4 
Evangelists. Most of these interesting 
works have been finely preserved ; Lanzi 
says that all critics were delighted to be* 
stow upon them the highest praise. It is 
related that, so completely had these 
beautiful frescoes been forgotten or lost 



sight of in the last century, that, when 
search was made by Bottari to discover 
them after Yasari's indications, it was ne- 
cessary to effect an entrance to the chapel 
through the window ; and we have it 
on the authority of G-Othe that it was 
one of the merits of a G^man artist 
residing at Borne, in exploring the 
labyrinths of the Yatican, to have dis- 
covered the chapel of Nicholas Y. 



LIBBABY. 

The mtrance to the Library is by 
one of the doors on the 1. near the 
extremity of the Gtdleria Lapidaria of 
the Museum. 

The Yatican Library may be con- 
sidered to have been founded by Ni- 
cholas Y. (1447), who transferred to 
his new palace the manuscripts which 
had been collected in the Lateran. 
The library at the death of Nicholas 
Y. is said to have contained 9000 
MSS., but many of them were dis- 
persed by his successor CaUxtus III. 
These losses were not repaired until the 
time of Sixtus lY., whose zeal in restor- 
ing and augmenting the library is cele- 
brated by Ariosto and by Platina, who 
was appointed its librarian about 1480. 
The present building was erected by 
Sixtus Y. in 1588, from the designs of 
Fontana, a new apartment having be- 
come necessary to receive the collec- 
tions made by his iimnediate prede- 
cessors, and particularly by Leo X., 
who, like his father Lorenzo the Magni- 
ficent, had sent agents into distant 
countries to collect manuscripts. The 
celebrity of the library dates properly 
from the close of the 16th century, 
when the munificence of the popes 
was aided by the acquisition of other 
important collections. The first was 
that of Fulvius TJrsinus in 1600, fol- 
lowed by the valuable collections of 
the Benedictine monastery of Bobbio, 
composed chiefly of Palimpsests. The 
librsury then contained 10,660 MSS., of 
which 8500 were Latin, and 2160 
Greek. The Palatine library, belong- 
ing to the elector palatine, captured at 
'Heidelberg by de Tilly, and presented 
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to Ghregory XV. in 1621 by duke 
MaximiHaxL of BaTaria^ was the next 
aocrasion ; it contaiaed 2388 MSS., 
1956 of which were Latin, and 432 
Greek. In 1658 the Vatican received 
the libraiy of Urbino, founded by duke 
Fedeiigo, whose passion for books was 
so great, that at the taking of Yolterra 
in 1472 he reserved nothing but a 
Hebrew Bible for his own share of the 
spoil. This collection enriched the 
Vatican with 1711 G-reek and Latin 
MSS. In 1690 the BibHotheca Alex- 
andrina, the collection of Christina 
qiieen of Sweden, passed into the 
library; it comprehended all the lite- 
rary treasures taken by her ^Either 
Gustayus Adolphus at Prague, Wurtz- 
bnrg, and Bremen, and amounted to 
2291 MSS., of which 2101 were Latin 
and 190 Greek. Clement XI. in the 
beginning of the last century presented 
.55 Greek MSS. to the collection ; and 
in 1746 it received the splendid Ubrary 
of the Ottobuoni £ganily, containing 
3862 MSS., of which 3391 were Latin 
and 474 6h*eek. About the same time 
it was augmented by 266 MSS. from 
the Ubrary of the Marquis Capponi. 
The last addition of importance was 
that of 162 Greek MSS. from the con- 
vent of S. Basilic at Grotta Ferrata. 
At the peace of 1815 the late king of 
Prussia, at the suggestion of W. Hum- 
boldt, applied to Pius VII. for the 
restoration of some of the manuscripts 
which had been plundered from the 
Heidelberg library by De Tilly. A 
more favourable moment for this re- 
quest could not have beoi chosen : the 
service rendered to the Church by the 
restoration of the pope to his throne 
was acknowledged by that enlightened 
and virtuous pontiff on all occasions ; 
and in this instance the request of the 
king of Prussia was immediately an- 
swered by the restoration of many 
MSS. of great importance to the Ger- 
man historian. At the present time 
the Vatican Library contains in the 
Oriental collection 590 Hebrew, 787 
Arabic, 80 Coptic, 71 ^thiopic, 459 
'Vriac, 64 Turkish, 65 Persian, 1 
tnaritan, 13 Armenian, 2 Iberian, 22 
Uan, 10 Chinese, and 18 Sclavonic 



manuscripts. The amount of the whole 
collection of Greek, Latin, and Oriental 
manuscripts is 23,580, the finest col- 
lection in the world. The number of 
pnnted books was not more than 30,000„ 
though it had been loosely stated at 
double that figure, until tiie addition 
during the last year of the collection of 
Cardinal Mai, a munificent donation 
of Pius IX. to the Library of the 
Vatican. The library is open daily 
for study from 9 in the morning until 
noon, excepting during the recess, 
which begins on June 16th, and con- 
tinues until Nov. On Thursdays, and 
on numerous feast-days, it is always 
closed, and the accommodation is so 
limited that only those who wish to 
consult MSS. can find places. The fee 
to the custode for a party is from 2 to 
4 pauls. 

The Anteroom contains in a glass 
case a fine papyrus relating to the 
frineral rites of the Egyptians ; and two 
casts of columns with Greek inscrip- 
tions, fotmd on the Via Appia (the ori- 
ginals are now at Naples). A series of 
portraits of the cardinal librarians hang 
round this room; that of Cardintd 
Giustiniani is by Domenichino. In 
the adjoining room, called the Chamber 
of the Scribes, round which sit the prin- 
cipal librarian and assistants, in stalls 
decorated with intarsia-work by Gio- 
vanni da Verona, are tables for persons 
admitted to the privileges of the Li- 
brary. The ceiling is painted by Paul 
BrUl and Marco di Faenza. 



The Qireat MaU of the library, which 
is 220 fb. long, is divided by {blasters 
into 2 portions, and is decorated with 
frescoes by Scipione Caietani, Paris 
Nogari, Cesare Nebbia, and other 
artists ; it imderwent a complete 
restoration under Pius VI., and is 
one of the most magnificent halls of 
the kind. The beautifrd marble paye- 
ment has been laid down by Pius IX. 
in place of the original one in red 
tiles, and which adds greatly to the 
splendour of the HalL Attached to 
the pilasters and the walls are the 
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painted oabinets or presses which con- 
tain the MSS. ; these are shut with 
closed doors, so that a stranger might 
walk through the entire suite of apart- 
ments, and have no suspicion that he | 
was surrounded by the first literary 
treasures in the world. Two fine tablets 
of granite, supported by Inronse figmres 
by Valadier, and a beautiful column of 
Oriental alaboHro Jhrito, will not fail 
to attract attention. The Candelabre 
of Sdrres china were presented to Pius 
yil. by Napoleon, the fine vase fiK>m 
the same manufactory to Leo XII. 
by Charles X., the vase of Malachite 
by the Emperor of Russia; the fine 
vase of Oriental alabaster was made in 
Borne from a block presented by the 
Pasha of Egypt. The frescoes on the 
walls represent on one side the founda- 
tion of the most celebrated ancient 
libraries, and on the other the different 
councils of the Church. Out of the 
great haU on the rt. opens a door leading 
to the Archivio Seoreto, where are pre- 
served the most interesting manuscript 
historieal documents connected with the 
government of the popes, diplomatic 
correspondence, &c. 

The Galleries which open from 
the extremity of the Ghreat HaJl, and 
which occupy a length of 1000 feet, 
contain also presses with the manu- 
scripts ; they are divided into several 
halls. Entering on the 1., on the walls 
of one is an interesting view of St. 
Peter's, surrounded with a square 
portico, as intended by Michel Angelo j 
and opposite another of the raising of 
the Vatican obelisk by Fontana. The 
3 rooms (13, 14, and 15 of plan) at the 
extremity of the l.-hand gallery are fitted 
up with presses forming the ChrigHan 
Museum: an interesting collection of 
lamps, glass vessels, gems, personal orna- 
ments, and other relics of the early 
Christians, found in the catacombs. 
One of the most remarkable portions 
is that of the difi<n?ent instruments of 
torture by which many of the early 
Christians suffered martyrdom. The 
bas-reliefe on the waUs were taken from 
the sarcophagi in the catacombs ; they 
are highly interesting, not only as ex- 



amples of Christian art, but as illustra- 
tions of the religious feelings of the time. 
Some of them are symbolical of the 
consolations of Christianity in relation 
to death and sin ; the history of Moses 
and of Jonas and the miracles of the 
Saviour are the most remarkable sub- 
jects. Among the other objects are 
amber vessels with reliefs and Christian 
symbols, carvings in ivory. In the press 
marked No. 14 is the Diptychon Kam- 
boneuse of Agiltrude, wife of G-uido da 
Spoleto, a curious specimen of Italian 
art of the 9th century. Beyond this 
is a hall called the Stctnza de* Papiriy 
containing a valuable series of diplomas 
and charters from the 6th to the 8th 
century, and some Egyptian papyri ; on 
the ceiling and walls are historical fres- 
coes by Mengs. The room that follows 
contains a very interesting collection of 
Byzantine and mediieval Italian paint- 
ings, and a Kussian Calendar of the 
17th century, covered with minute fi- 
gures, in the form of a Gh:«ek cross. 
Opening out of the room of Christian 
paintings, and on the rt., is a handsome 
apartment of 2 rooms (16), in which 
were formerly the engravings; the 
Samson on the ceiling is painted by 
Guido. Here have been recently placed 
several ancient paintings : a very in- 
teresting portrait of Charlemagne in 
fresco, as old probably as the 9th cen- 
tury, and the celebrated Nozze Aldo^ 
brancUni^ found close to the ch. of S. 
G-iuliano, near the Arch of Ghallienus, 
in 1606. It became the property of 
Clement VIII., and has therefore been 
designated by the name of his family. 
For many years it was the chief orna- 
ment of the Villa Aldobrandini, and was 
considered the most beautiful specimen 
of ancient painting, untQ the disco- 
veries at Herculaneum deprived it 
of that pre-eminence. Many cele- 
brated painters made it the object of 
their studies, and a copy by Poussin 
is preserved in the Doria gallery. Al- 
though injured by restorations, it was 
considered so valuable in 1818 that 
it wa« purchased of Cardinal Aldobran- 
dini by Pius VII. for 10,000 scudi. It 
represents, in the opinion of Winck- 
elmann, the Marriage of Peleus ao'^ 
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Thetis. The composition consists of 10 
figures : the bridegroom is sitting at the 
foot of a richly-carved couch, on which 
sits the bride, attired in white draperj, 
accompanied by a female, who seems to 
be advising with her ; on the extreme L 
of the picture a priest and two youths 
are standing at a drculai* altar preparing 
for the lustral offering. Between them 
and the couch is a finely draped female 
figure leaning on an altar, and holding 
what appears to be a shell. On the rt. 
of the picture is a group of 3 figures 
standing near a tripod : one holds a 
tazza ; the second, a fine commanding 
personage, wears a crown ; the third is 
playing on a harp of 6 strings. The 
bridegroom, in the opinion of John 
Bell, is the finest thing he had ever 
seen. " His brown colour gives a 
singular appearance of hardihood and 
token of having grappled with danger 
and felt the influence of burning suns. 
The limbs are drawn with immitable 
skill, slender, of the finest proportions, 
making the just medium between 
stren^h and agility; while the low 
sustaming posture, resting firmly on 
the rt. hand, half turning towards the 
bride, is wonderfully conceived. A 
pleasing tone of purity reigns through 
the whole composition, in which no- 
thing bacchanahan offends the eye or 
invades the chaste keeping of the scene." 
The other antique paintings preserved 
in these rooms were foimd chi^y at Tor 
Marancio, in the neighbourhood of the 
YiaArdeatina; they represent Pasiphae^ 
Scylla, Myrrha, Fhse<£ra, &c.; a fresco 
of children driving chariots drawn by 
tigers and antelopes ; an interesting 
Christian &esco of the Last Supper, 
discovered in the catacombs of S. 
"Nereo't two ancient statues of the 
good Shepherd £rom the same locality. 
The mosaics on the floor were found 
recently in a Boman villa outside the 
Porta di San Lorenzo. Two of the fres- 
coes represent the voyage of Ulysses, 
from the pretended house of Livia on 
the Esquiline, Opening out of the room 
containing the Nozze Aldobrandini is a 
smaller one containing a collection of the 
^^criptions or stamps on Eoman tiles, 
'ne Christain frescoes, a curile seat, 



and a fragment of the mosaic which 
covered the Triclinium of Leo III. 
near the Lateran Palace. Betuming 
to the gallery, in the farthest room, 
formerly the chapel of Pius Y., was 
l^bced the collection of medals, which 
was plundered of so many of its trea- 
sures by one of its own curators during 
the absence of the court in 1848-9, 
since whidi it has been removed into 
another part of the library. The number 
ascertained to be missing is considerable. 
Some of these medals were of great 
rarity, and their loss is a public mis- 
fortune, the greater part having been 
melted. Some were imique gold coins, 
chiefly of the Boman series, amongst 
which was the medal of Antinous, one 
of the largest specimens in gold which 
had been handed down from anti« 
quity. Beyond the former medal-room 
is a series of several chambers called 
the Gabinetto Borgia (17), containing 
printed books, illustrated works, the 
librairy of works on art formed by 
Gicognora, and that of the late Cardinal 
Mai, recently purchased by Pius IX. : 
the sculptures which were here have 
been removed to the Lateran Museum. 
These chambers were built by Alexander 
VI^ from whom they derire their name; 
four are well worth visiting for their 
paintings. Chancer I., remarkable for 
its oeihng, decorated with paintings 
and stuccoes by CHovanni da Udine 
and JPierino del Toga; the planets are 
said to be from the designs of BaphaeL 
Chamber II., the roof painted in fresco 
by Pinturiechio, In the lunettes are 
represented the Annunciation, the Na- 
tivity, the Adoration of the Magi, the 
Besurrection, with a portrait of Alex- 
ander YI^ the Ascension, the Descent 
of the Holy Spirit, the Assumption. 
Chamber III., the roof painted in fresco 
by Finiuricchioy representing St. Ca- 
therine before the Emperor Maximian ; 
St. Antony the Abbot visiting St. 
Paul the Hermit ; the Yisitation ; the 
Martyrdom of St. Sebastian ; Susanna 
in the Bath; St. Barbara flying from 
her ^^ther. Over the door is the por- 
trait of G-iulia Pamese, the favourite of 
Alexander YL, as the Madonna. Cham* 
her lY., painted by Pinturicchio with 
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allegorical figiu«B of the Virtues and 
Sciences. 

The Gallery on the right of the 
Ghreat Hall contains also presses with 
manuscripts, surmounted hj Etruscan 
vases, and is ornamented with indif- 
ferent frescoes illustrating the history 
of Pius VI. and Pius VII. It is 
separated into halls by columns of 
porphyry and ancient marbles, the last 
of which is the so-called Museo Pro- 
fano (18), a smaU museum of Qreek 
and Boman antiquities in bronze, iyory, 
glass, &c., consisting principally of 
lamps, yaaes, and personal ornaments ; 
some antique mosaics, medieeval canr- 
ings in ivory, the collection of ca- 
meos in pietia-dura W G-irometti, pur- 
chased by Cbegory XYI., and a very 
beautiful cup in amber, with reliefs. 
Here also are the nails, tiles, and other 
fragments of the framework of Caesar's 
villa of Nemi, found in the lake, and 
long supposed to be the timbers of an 
ancient vessel. 

The principal manuscript treasures 
of the library are the following : — The 
celebrated Codex Vaticanue or Bible 
of the 6th century, in imcial letters, 
containing the oldest version of the 
Septuagint, and the first G-reek version 
of the New Testament. The Virgil of 
the 4tth or hth century , in capital letters, 
with 50 miniatures, including a portrait 
of Virgil, well known by the eneravings 
of Santo Bartoli. The Terence oi the 9th 
century, with miniatures. These ver- 
sions of Virgil and Terence were in the 
Ubrarv of Ordinal Bembo, and passed 
with its other collections into the ducal 
Ubrary of Urbino : the Terence was pre- 
sented to his father, Bernardo Bembo, 
by Poroello Pandonio, the l!9'eapolitan 
poet. A Terence of the 4tth or 6th 
century, the oldest known. Fragments 
of a Virgil of the 12th century. The 
Cicero de RepuhUcay the celebrated pa- 
limpsest discovered by Cardinal Mai 
under a version of St. Augustin's Com- 
mentary on the Psalms. This is con- 
sidered the oldest Latin MS. extant. 
The PtUimpsest of lAvyy lib. 91 , from 
the library of Christina queen of Swe- 
den. The Plutarch from the same col- 



lection, with notes by Grotius. The 
Seneca of the 14th century, with com- 
mentaries by the English Dominican 
monk Triveth, from the library of 
the dukes of Urbino. A Pliny, with 
interesting figiuws of animals. TheJf«no- 
logia &r€Bca, or G-reek calendar, of the 
10th century, ordered by the emperor 
Basil : a fine example of Byzantine art, 
brilliantly illuminated with representa- 
tions of basiUcas, monasteries, and mar- 
tyrdoms of various saints of the Ghreek 
Church. The HomiUes of St. Gregory 
Nazianzen of the year 1063, and the 
Four Gospels of the year 1128, both 
Byzantine MSS. of great interest i the 
latter is from the Urbino library. A 
Ghreek version of the Acts of the 
Apostles, written in gold, presented to 
Innocent VIII. by Charlotte queen of 
Cyprus. The large Hebrew Sible, in 
folio, from the library of the duke of 
Urbino, for which the Jews of Venice 
offered its weight in gold. The Com- 
mentaries on the New Testament, with 
miniatures of the 14th century, by Nic^ 
cold da Bologna. The Breviary of 
Matthias Corviwus of the year 1492, 
beautifully written and illuminated 
by Attavanti. The Parchment Scroll 
of a Greek MS. of the 7th century, 
82 feet long, with miniatures of the 
history of Joshua. The Officium Mor- 
tis, with beautifril miniatures. The 
Codex Mexicanus, a calendar of im- 
mense length. The dedication copy of 
the Assertio Septem Sacramentorum 
adversus Martinnm Lutherwm, by 
Henry VIII., printed on vellum at 
London in 1521, with the king's signa- 
ture and the autograph inscription on 
the last page but one, " Finis. Henry 
Rex." 

" AnRloniin rex Henricas, Leo Dedme, mittii. 
Hoc opus et fldei teste et amicitie." 

The Letters of Henry VIIL to Anne 
Boleyn, 17 in number ; 9 are in French, 
and 8 in English. The Dante of the 
15th century, with miniatures by Giulio 
Clovio. The Dante del Boccaccio, in 
the handwriting of Boccaccio, with 
notes said to be by Petrarch. Tasso^s 
Autographs, containing a sketch of 
the first 8 cantos of the Chrusa- 
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lemtnej •written in his 19th year, and 
dedicated to the diike of Urbino ; 
and several of his JUssa/^s and IHa- 
logues, PetrwrcKs Autogrcuphs^ in- 
cluding the TlMne, The Latin poem of 
Donizo, in honour of the Countess Ma- 
tilda, with her full-length portrait, and 
seveml historical miniatures of great 
interest ; among which are the repent- 
«nce of the emperor Henry IV., his 
absolution by Gregory VII,, &c. The 
Idves of Duke Federigo di MowtefeUro, 
by Muzio, and of Francesco Maria I. 
delta Movere, by Leoniy the latter with 
6 fine nuniatures by Ghiulio CloTio. 
The autograph copy of the Annals of 
Cardinal Saronius, in 12 rolmnes. 
The Treatise of the Emperor Frederick 
II. on Hawking, from the Heidelberg 
library. Several Manuscripts qflJuthery 
and the principal part of the Christian 
CatecMsm, translated into German by 
MeUmchth^m, 1556. 

Man/ufactory of Mosaics, — Persons 
who have adnured the beautiful mosaics 
of St. Peter's should visit, before they 
leave the Vatican, the interesting studio 
in which they are manu&ctured. The 
number of enamels of different tints 
preserved for the purposes of the works 
amounts to no less than 10,000. The 
manu&toture is by no means so mecha- 
nical as is generally supposed: great 
-knowledge of art, and a full apprecia< 
tion of the different schools, is requisite 
to do justice to the subjects which 
are thus invested with immortality ; 
some idea of the difficulty of the pro- 
-cess may be formed from the fiEUst that 
many of the large pictures have occu- 
pied from 12 to 20 years in their 
execution. 

Gardens of the Vatican. — ^Few tra- 
vellers visit these interesting gardens, 
which deserve to be better known: they 
are entered from the long gallery of the 
Museo Ohiaramonti. The first portion 
is that called the Qiardino delta Pigna^ 
in the quadrangle formed by the Museo 
Ohiaramonti, the Braccio Nuovo, the 
Etruscan Museum, and the long gallery 
"thelibraiy: it was begun by Nicholas 
«nd eniarged by Julius II. from 



the designs of Bramante, who con- 
structed the 4 fa9ades. In front of the 
principal fa9ade is a large semicircular 
niche, contaming the 2 bronze peacocks 
and the colossal pine-apple, 11 feet high, 
found in the mausoleum of Hadrian, and 
supposed by some antiquaries to hare 
stood on the summit of the building. 
In the centre of the garden is the 
pedestal of the Column of Antoninus 
Pius, found on Monte Citorio in 1709, 
and removed to this spot after the in- 
effectual attempt of Fontana to raise, 
the shaft, which was discovered at the 
same time. It is 11 ft. high, 12 ft. on 
each of its sides, and ornamented with 
high reliefs, representing the apotheosis 
of Antoninus and Faustina, fiineral 
games, allegorical figures of Bome, and 
a genius holding an obelisk. The in- 
scription has been already quoted in 
the account of the column. A fisght d 
steps leads irom the quadrangle oi the 
GKardino della Pigna to the terrace of 
the NaviceUa, so called from a large 
fountain with a bronze ship in tha 
centre, from every point of which water 
is made to flow. The view from this 
terrace over the northern part of Bome 
is very fine. Several very ingenious 
devices of waterworks play in this gar- 
den. In one place the visitor is made 
to stand on a circular spot to admire 
the bronze Pigna, when water is made 
to spout from the groimd around him. 
A similar mischievous device awaits him 
as he unpreparedly passes down the 
stairs to the terrace of the Navicella. 

The Ghirdens of the Vatican, properly 
speaking, extend beyond the long line 
of buildmgs of the library and palace, 
along the declivity of the hill, to the 
fortified enceinte of t^e walls. They 
are very extensive, with casinos, formu 
flower-gardens, long alleys bordered 
with box hedges, and even rides where 
the pope can take horse exercise, which 
court etiquette would not permit his 
doing outside his own grounds. 

The Casino del Papa, built by Pius 
rV. from the designs of Pinro Ligorio, 
is one of the most elegant villas in 
Bome. It is decorated with paintings 
by Baroccio, Federigo Zucchero, and 
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Santi di Tito, and has a beauti^ foun- 
tain which pours its waters into a basin 
of pavonazzeto, adorned with antique 
groups of children riding on a dolphin. 
Among its antiquities is an interesting 
series of baa-reliefs in terra-cotta, col- 
lected by d'Agincourt and Oanova. 
In the upper part of the gardens a 
portion of the medifBral wall with 
two fine round towers is still standing, 
beyond which Pius IV. and Urban 
VIII. extended the present bastions. 
It was from the moat western and 
elevated point of the latter, which enfi- 
lades the road ^m Giyita Vecchia, that 
the French army suffered so severe and 
unexpected a repulse on their first ap- 
proach to Rome in April 1849. 

The Pontifical Armoury^ near the 
Sacristy of St. Peter's, contains the iron 
armour of the Constable de Bourbon, a 
melancholy record of the cruel pillage 
>rhich devastated Borne more than all 
the attacks of the barbarians, neither 
sparing the monuments of antiquity nor 
the works of the great masters of the 
BevivaL His sword is preserved in the 
Kircherian Museum at the Oollegio 
Bomano. 



THE CAPITOL. 

The square of palaces which now 
occupies the summit of the Capito- 
line Hill under the name of the IHazxa 
del CampidogliOi was built by Paul III. 
from the designs of Michel Angelo. 
The effect as we approach it from the 
Corso is imposing, although it may dis- 
-appoint our preconceived ideas of the 
magnificence of the Boman Capitol. 
The easy ascent by steps a cordoni was 
opened in 1636, on the occasion of the 
entrance of the emperor Charles V. 

At the foot of the central stairs are 2 
Egyptian lions, brought here by Pius IV. 
from the cb. of S. Stofano in Cacco. At 
the summit of the steps, on the angles 
of the balustrades, are 2 colossal statues, 
in marble, of Castor and Pollux stand- 
ing by the side of their horses : they 
were found in the G-hetto, in the 



middle of the 16th century. Near 
these are the celebrated marble sculp- 
tures called the Trophies of Marius. 
We have already noticed this misno- 
mer in the description of the ruins 
(p. 76) near which they were disco- 
vered. Their style shows that they are 
imperial works ; Winckelmann referred 
them to the time of Domitian, and 
recent antiquaries have even assigned 
to them so late a date as that of Alex- 
ander Severus. Next are the statues 
of Constantino and his son, found 
in his baths on the Quirinal. At the 
extremity of the balustrade, on the 
rt. of the ascent, is the celebrated Mil' 
liariumf or milestone, which marked 
the first mile on the Via Appia : it 
was found in 1584 in the Vigna Naro, 
a short distance beyond the modem 
Porta di San Sebastiano, and has in- 
scribed on it the names of Vespasian and 
Nerva : as a pendant, on the opposite 
balustrade, is that which stood at the 
7th mile on the same road, and which 
haa been recently brought here from the 
G-iustiniani palace ; the inscriptions are 
identical. In the centre of the piazza 
is the bronze equestrian statue of Marcus 
Aurelius. In the middle ages it was 
supposed to be a statue of Constantine, 
a fortunate error for the interests of 
art, since it was this circumstance alone 
which preserved it from destruction. 
It first stood near the arch of Septimius 
Severus; it was then placed in front 
of the Lateran, and was moved to its 
present position by Michel Angelo in 
1538. It stands on a pedestal of marble 
formed from a single block of an archi- 
trave found in the Forum of Trajan. It 
is the only entire equestrian statue in 
bronze which has been preserved to us 
as a specimen of ancient art, and is ad- 
mitted to be the finest equestrian statue 
in existence. It was originally gilt, a6 
may be seen from the traces still visible 
on the horse's head. The admiration 
of Michel Angelo for the statue is well 
known ; it is related that he said to the 
horse " Camminay* and declared that its 
action was full of life. So highly is it 
prized, that even in recent years an 
officer was regularly appointed to take 
core of it, under the name of the Cus- 
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todfi del Cavallo, at a salary of 10 scudi a 
month. A bunch of flowers is annually 
presented to the chapter of the Lateran 
basilica as an acknowledgment that it 
belongs to them. While the statue 
stood in front of the Lateran in 1347, 
it played an important part in the 
rejoicings celebrated on Bienzi's ele- 
ration to the rank of tribune. On that 
occasion wine was made to flow out of 
one nostril and water out of the other. 

On the 3 sides of the piazza are the 
separate buildings designed by Michel 
Angelo. The central one is the Pa- 
lace of the Senator; that on the rt. 
the Palace of the Conservators; that 
on the 1. the Museum of the Capitol. 



PAXiACE OP THE 8ENAT0B, 

Foimded by Boniface IX. at the end of 
the 14th century, on the ruins of the 
Tabularium, as a fortified residence for 
the Senator. The fa9ade was orna- 
mented by Michel Angelo with Corin- 
thian pilasters, and made to harmonise 
with his new palaces. In front it is 
approached by a double flight of stairs. 
At the base ia a large fountain con- 
structed by Sixtus V., and ornamented 
with 3 statues: that in the centre is 
Minerva, a fine figure in porphyry, 
found at Cora, and commonly called 
Bome triumphant ; the marble head and 
arms are modem : the 2 others are co- 
lossal figures of the Nile and the Tiber, 
found m the Colonna gardens, and 
referable to the time of the Antonines. 
The principal apartment in this palace 
is the hall in which the Senator holds 
his court : it contains statues of Paul 
III., Gregory XIII., and Charles of 
Anjou as Senator of Rome in the 13th 
centy. In the upper rooms are the ofBces 
of the Mimicipality, the local police 
courts, the apartments of the Academy 
-^^ the Lincei, and, high above all, the 
ntly constructed Observatory of 
Dapitol. From this we may ascend 
he summit of the Tower, remark- 
for one of the most instructive 
9 of Bome, described in a pre- 
tg page (p. 10). The great bell of 
Capitol, the celebrated Patarina, 



captured from Yiterbo in the middle 
ages, is suspended in this tower, and 
is rung only to announce the death 
of the pope and the beginning of 
the Carnival. In the lower floor, 
occupying the portico of the Tabula- 
rium,is the Museum of Ancient Architec- 
tvorey and lower down still the passages 
leading to some interesting remains of 
the substructions of the Capitol and of 
the Tabularium, wliich well deserve a 
visit. 

[The museum and gallery of the 
Capitol belong to the municipal body 
and are supported from its funds : 
they are open to the pubUc on Mon- 
days and Thursdays, from 1^ until 
4 P.ic. Admission at other times is 
easily obtained by a small fee to the 
cwtodes.'] 

PALACE OP THE CON8EBTATOBS, 

On the W. side of the square, contain- 
ing the Protomoteca, or collection of 
busts of illustrious Italians, the Oallery 
of Pictures, the Bronze Wolf, &c. Under 
the arcade, within the court, on the rt. 
hand is a colossal statue of Julius 
CfiBsar, the only statue of that great 
man which is recognised as authentic ; 
on the 1. one of Augustus, with the 
rostrum of a galley on the pedestal, 
an allusion probably to the battle of 
Actium. In different parts of the coxvrt 
are several interesting fragments: a 
colossal marble head of Domitian ; the 
large marble cippus on which stood the 
cinerary urn of Agrippina, wife of G-er- 
manicus, discovered near the Mauso- 
leum of Augustus, with the very inter- 
esting inscription — OssA — AGBippiNiE. 
M. Ageippje F — Dm. Aug. Nepotis. 
VxoRi. — Geemanici C^sabis. — Ma- 
TBis C Cjbsabis AuQt — Geemanici 
Pbincipis 5 — a fragment of a colossal 
column in red porphyry, found in the 
basihca of Constantino; the group of 
the lion attacking a horse, found in 
the bed of the Almo, remarkable for its 
fine workmanship and for the restora- 
tions by Michel Angelo; a hand and 
head of a colossal bronze statue, sup- 
posed to be portions of a statue of 
Commodus or Otho. In the back part 
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of the' court are the statue of Borne 
triumphant, and on its pedestal the 
keystone of an Ajrch of Trajan, with 
a bas-relief of a captured province, pro- 
bably Dacia ; 2 captive kings, in grej 
marble. The feet and hand of 2 other 
colossal statues, in marble, are interest- 
ing fragments; thej are supposed to 
have belonged to the colossal statue 
raised on the Capitoline bj Lucullus to 
Apollo, and to a second effigy of the 
same god, 30 cubits high ; some of these 
fragments were found behind the Basi- 
Hoa of Constantine. 

The Protomoteoa, a suite of 8 rooms 
presented to the Arcadian Academy by 
Leo XII. They contain a series of 
busts of illustrious personages, includ- 
ing those which formerly stood on the 
cornice of the Pantheon. I. In this 
room are suspended the regulations of 
Pius VII., defining the privilege of 
admission to this new Temple of Fame. 
The 6 busts of eminent foreigner? 
preserved here, placed in the Pan- 
theon among the native celebrities, on 
the ground that they had become 
entitled by their long residence at 
Bome to the honour of naturalised 
Italians, are those of Nicholas Pous- 
sin, Raphael Mengs, Winckelmann, 
Angelica KaufPmann, d'Aeincourt, and 
Joseph Suvee, director of the French 
Academy. II. Containing the busts of 
celebrated artists of the 13th, 14th, and 
15th centuries, executed entirely at the 
cost of Canova. Among them are Bru- 
nelleschi, Niecol6 da Pisa, Giotto, A. Or- 
gagna, Massaccio, Lorenzo Ghiberti, 
Fra Angelico da Fiesole, and Dona- 
tello. III. The bust of Pius VII., by 
Canova himself. Busts of celebrated 
artists of the 16th century, all of 
which, with the exception of that of 
Baphael, were also executed at the ex- 
pense of Canova. Among them are 
Titian, Michel Angelo, Bramante, 
Lionardo da Vinci, Correggio, PaUa- 
dio, Fra Bartolommeo, Paolo Vero- 
nese, San Michele the architect, Andrea 
Mantegna, Luca SignoreUi, Perugino, 
Andrea del Sarto, and Marc Antonio 
B>aimondi the celebrated engraver : the 
bust of Baphael was executed at the 



cost of Carlo Maratta. IV. Busts of 
artists of the 16th, 17th, and 18th 
centuries: Marchi the military archi- 
tect and engineer, GiuUo Bomano, Do- 
menichino, Caravaggio, Sebastiano del 
Piombo, B. Ghhirlandaio, and Giovanni 
da Udine, presented by Canova; Anni- 
bale Caracci, executed at the cost of 
Carlo Maratta ; and the following, con- 
tributed chiefly by the families of tlie 
artists : Marco Benefial, Flaminio Vacca, 
Pierino del Vaga, Taddeo Zucohero, 
and Bartolommeo Baronino. V. Busts 
of Pickler the celebrated engraver on 
gems, Cajetano Bapini, Pietro Bracci, 
Camillo Busconi, Pietro da Cortona,and 
Piranesi. VI. Busts of eminent Italians 
in every branch of knowledge : Dante, 
Tasso, Columbus, Galileo, Muratori, and 
Tiraboschi, all presented by Canova; Al- 
fieri, Petrarch, Ariosto, Trissino, Gol- 
doni, and Metastasio; Vittoria Colonna, 
presented by her collateral descendant 
the princess Torlonia ; Annibale Caro, 
by the duchess of Devonshire ; Bodoni 
the celebrated printer, Aldus, Venuti 
the antiquary, Morgagni the anatomist, 
Verri author of • the Notti Bomane, 
Daniele Bartoli, and Beccaria. VII. 
This chamber contains a monument 
to Canova, erected by Leo XII., exe- 
cuted by Fahris. VIII. Busts of cele- 
brated musicians and composers: Ci- 
marosa, from the chisel of Canova, pre- 
sented by Cardinal Consalvi ; Sacchini, 
by Dannery j Corelli, by Cardinal Otto- 
buoni ; and Paisiello, by his sister ; Pa* 
lestrina. 

At the foot of the staircasey Michel 
Angelo's restoration of the Duilian 
Column, with the fragment of the 
ancient inscription, will not fail to 
attract attention : it U noticed at 
length in our description of the co- 
lumn. On the staircase are some in- 
teresting bas-i'eUefs: that of Curtius 
leaping into the gulf is curious, the gulf 
being here represented a« a mar3h. 
The long inscription on the opposite 
wall in Gothic characters was on the 
base of the celebrated Baroccio of 
MUan, from which it was hrought to 
Bome as a trophy by the Empf* — 
Frederick 11. (Barbarossa). 

The fine series of 6 larg 
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reliefs, on the waUs of the first and 
second landing-places, represent erents 
in the life of the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius, and are not only interesting 
as works of a good style of art, but as 
showing several monuments of Borne 
as they existed during the reign of 
that soyereign ; these bas-relieu be- 
longed to the arch dedicated to Lucius 
Yerus and M. Aurelius, which stood 
in the Corso until the reign of Alexander 
TIL, when it was pulled down to widen 
that principal thoroughfiure of the mo- 
' dem city. 

Mails of the Canservaiori, not open 
to the public, but access is easily ob- 
tained by a small fee to the oustode. 

Isi Room, painted in fresco by Coe. 
^Arpino, witn subjects taken from the 
history of the Boman kings: the finding 
of Romulus and Bemus, the foundation 
of Borne, the rape of the Sabines, Numa 
Pompilius sacrificing with the yestals, 
battle between Tullus Hostilius and the 
arm^ of Yeii, battle of the Horatii and 
Cunatii, &c. Tlie other objects of in- 
terest are the marble statues of Leo X., 
of Urban VIII. by Bernini, and of In- 
nocent X, in bronze, by AlgardL 

2nd Boom, painted by LawreUi, with 
subjects from the history of republican 
Borne : Mutius ScsTola burning his rt. 
hand before Forsenna, Brutuscondemn- 
ing his two sons to death, Horatius 
Cocles on the Sublician bridge, the 
battle of Lake Begillus. The statues in 
this room are of celebrated Boman ge- 
nerals in modem times : Marc Antonio 
Colonna, the conqueror of the Turks 
at Lepanto ; Tommaso Bospigliosi ; 
Francesco Aldobrandini ; Alessandro 
Famese, duke of Parma, distinguished 
as a commander in Flanders ; and Carlo 
Barberini, brother of Urban VIII. 

Zrd Boom, painted in fr^co by Dani" 
ele da Volterra, with subjects taken 
from the wars with the Cimbri. This 
hall contains the celebrated Bronze Wolf 
^ the Capitolf one of the most interest- 
monuments of the early arts and 
tory of Italy. 



" And thoQ, the tliiBider<8trlclEen nurse of Rome 1 
She- wolf ! whose braien-imaged dugs impart 
The milk of conquest yet within the dome 
Where, as a monmnent of antique art, 
Thou standest .-—Mother of the migh^ heart. 
Which the great foimder sndE'd Irom Uiy wild 

Soordi'd by the Roman JTove's etherial dart. 
And thy Umbe \Aadk with lightning--do8t 
thou yet 
Guard thine immortal cobs, nor thy fond charg« 
forget ?- 

It would be easy to fill a volume with 
a mere examination of the ccmtroyeraies 
to which this specimen of ancient art 
has given rise. Soine authorities iden- 
tify it with the wolf mentioned by Diony- 
sius and Livy, others regard it as that 
alluded to by Cioero, while Winckel- 
mann and Iftfcer antiquaries confound 
the two, and describe the wolf men- 
tioned by the historian as the same 
which was struck with lightning in 
the time of the great orator. The wolf 
of Dionysius was ** an ancient work of 
brass," standing, when he saw it, at the 
temple of Bomulus under the Palatine. 
The wolf of Cicero is mentioned by him, 
both in the Catiline orations and in 
his poem on the Consulate^ as a small 
gilt figure of Bomulus sucking the teat 
of a wolf which was struck with light- 
ning, and which his hearers rememb^^d 
to have seen in the Capitol : — ** Tactus 
est iUe etiam qui banc urbem condidit 
Bomulus, quem inauratum in Capitollo 
parvum atque lactantem, uberibus lu" 
pinis inhiantem fuisse meministis.*' — > 
Catilin,, iii. 8. It is generally adndtted 
that the wolf of Cioero is not the one 
mentioned by Dionysius; while the 
gilding, still traceable on the monument 
before us, and the fracture in the hind 
leg, which to credulous eyes appear to 
have been caused by lightning, have in<* 
duoed some writers to regard it as the 
one celebrated by Cicero in the passage 
above quoted. There is little doubt of 
its high antiquity : the workmanship 
is manifestly of an early period, at 
least the workmanship of the wolf; for 
the twins are modem. The great diffi- 
culty which has arisen in the solution 
of the question is the discrepancy in the 
statements of the antiquaries respecting 
the precise spot on which it was dis* 
covered. It would lead us beyond our 
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lixnits to follow the authorities on this 
subject ; but the reader will find the 
whole question ably examined in Sir 
John Hobhouse's note to the pas- 
sage of Childe Harold quoted above. 
In regard to the main fact, **it is," 
he says, '* a mere conjecture where 
the image was actually dug up ; and 
perhaps, on the whole, the marks of 
the gliding and of the lightning are a 
better argument in favour of its being 
the Ciceronian wolf than any that can 
be adduced for the contrary opinion. At 
any rate it is reasonably selected in the 
text of the poem as one of the most in> 
teresting r^cs of the ancient city, and 
is certainly the figure, if not the very 
animal, to which Yirgil alludes in his 
beautiM rerses : — 

" ' GeminoB buic nbera dream 
Lndere pendentes pneroe, et lambere matrem 
Impavidos : lllam tereti cervice reflexam 
Mulcere aliernos, et corpora fingere lingufi.' " 

Among the other objects in this cham- 
ber the following are remarkable : — The 
bronze statue of the youth extracting a 
thorn from his foot, called the Shepherd 
Martins ; a bust of Jimius Brutus, a 
noble head; Diana Triformis; a bas- 
relief of a sarcophagus, representing the 
gate of Hades between genii, emblemati- 
calof the four seasons^not older probably 
than the 4th century ; and an interest* 
ins bas-relief^ representing a splendid 
edifice called the Temple of Solomon, 
with a team of oxen drawing a vehicle 
laden with architectural decorations. 
The picture of S. Froncesca Bomonaon 
the wall is a good work by Bomanelli. 

. ^h BoofUj containing the celebrated 
MuH Conatdares, found near the three 
columns in the Roman Forum, belonging 
to the Temple of Minerva Ghalcidica. 
These interesting inscriptions contain a 
list of all the consuls and pubUc officers 
from Bomulus to the time of Augustus : 
they are much mutilated, and broken 
into numerous fragments ; but the in- 
scriptions are still legible, and have 
been illustrated with great learning by 
Gav. Borghesi of San Marino. The 
records preserved by these inscriptions 
bad not been uniformly kept; after 
A.TT.C. 600 (9.C. 143) they become im- 



perfect, several magistrates after that 
time are altogether omitted, only one 
of the 10 tribunes being mentioned. 

l&ih Room (Hall of Audience), con* 
taining a bust in rosso antico, supposed 
to be Appius Claudius, a bust of Ti* 
berius, 2 bronze ducks found among 
the ruins in the gardens of Sallust, a 
head of Medusa by Bemim, and a bust 
of Michel Angelo^ said to be sculpt^ired 
by himself; the head is bronze, and 
the bust white marble. A Holy Family, 
after Raphael, is attributed to Giulio' 
Romano, There are several ancient 
busts in this room — Alcibiades, So- 
crates, Diogenes, and Sappho, and a 
modem one of G-abriele T?»emo, one 
of the few executed by Michel Angelo. 

6^A, the Throne Room, ornamented 
vrith a frieze in fresco by Annihale 
Caraccif representing the triumphs of 
Scipio Africanus. The walls are hung 
with tapestiy, made in the hospital of 
San Michele fi^om the designs of Bubens. 
The busts in the four comers of this 
room are uncertain, but have had 
the names of Ariadne, Foppsea, wife of 
Nero, Ac,, given to them. 

7th Room, painted in fresco with 
subjects taken from the history of the 
Punic wars, by Daniele da Volterra : they 
were at one time attributed to Perugino 
and his scholars. The statues c«dled 
Cicero and Yirgil are mere names, un* 
supported by any authority. The sitting 
female statues have been named, on no 
better authority, Cybele, Ceres, and 
Polymnia. 

Sth Room, a chapel containing a Ma- 
donna and Child throned, with 2 ador^ 
ing angels in the heavens, by Pintwric 
ehiOf or A, dell Ingegno ; the 4 Evan* 
gelists, by Caraeaggio; the Almighty, 
on the roo^ by the School of the Ca~ 
raeci ; Sta. Cecilia, S. Alexis, S. Eus* 
tachius, and B. Luigia Albertoni, by 
RomaneUi. 

On the walls of the two rooms leading 
to the Picture Gallery are placed a 
series of inscriptions on marble of t> 
names of the Roman Conservat< 

& 2 
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dflHnf from the middle of the IGth 
eentj. ; a pedeetal, <m wliidi probablj 
itood ft statue of Hadrian, with a dedi- 
eatorj inacription b^ the Magiatri Ti- 
coram of the 14 Regiom of Bome, witii 
the munei of the atieeU of 5 of theae 
qiuBters ; and the standard ibeaaiire of 
eapacitj of the city in the 14tii oentj. 

0A1XSBT 07 PICTUBBS. 

Although, as regards actual nmnbera, 
modi more extensire than the Pina- 
ootheca of the Yatiean (there are about 
230 pictiuea in all), the Gapitoline 
gallery is greatly inienor as reguds the 
Talne of its contents. It contains fern 
works, indeed, of first-rate moit, the 
great^ nnmbo* being of a second and 
third rate class. It was founded by 
Benedict XXV. in the last centoiy, and 
is open on the same days, and under 
the same regulations as to copying, Ac., 
as the Museum. No printed catalogue 
being yet published, we annex a de- 
tailed list of all the paintings worthy of 
notice. 

FirH JRo<m.—Q, F. Somanell^ Santa 
Cecilia. 7, Fietro da Cortona, The 
Triumph of Bacchus. 9, Alhamj A 
Magdalene. 2, Chddo, The Blessed 
Spirit rising to Paradise. 10, L, Oiot^ 
danOj Worshipping the €h>lden Gal£ 

13, Ouercino, St. John the Baptist. 

14, JV: PouMin, The Triumph of Floia, 
ft repetition of the same subject in the 
LouTre. 16, OiUdo, The Magdalene. 
18, D, da Volterra, St, John the Bap* 
tist. 20, DomeiUchino, The Cumaran 
Sibyl, an inferior repetition of the same 
subject in the Borghese gallery. 21, 
JF, Momanelli, David with the head of 
Ooliah. 23, MazzoUno da Ferrara^ The 
Sposalizio of the Madonna. 25, A^. 
Oamccit Sketch of his large picture of 
the Communion of St. Jerome in the 
CMlery at Bologna. 26, Tintoretto, The 
Magdalene, bearing the painter's signa- 
ture, 27, Fra Bartolommeo, The Pre- 
sentation in the Temple. 28, An, Ca- 
racci, A copy of Corregeio's picture of 

^/atherine in the GaUery at Naples. 
^banif A Holy Family. 31, Maria 
tras, A copy in miniature of the 



Miagdalene befioire Omt, painted by her 
hnsband. 32, 33, An, Caraeei, Two 
Madminaa, 34, Omerdmo, The SibiDft 
Penica. 36, F. Moia, Hagar and 
labmatL 29, DtaM Dtest, Christ dia- 
pnting with the Boefors. 40, Fiett no 
da Corioma, Portrsit of Urban YHT. 
41, PoMSM, Orpheus. 4^PabmaVee- 
dkio. The good Samaritan. 44, Oam- 
demxio Ferrari (^)^ Madoana and Child. 
46, Criaeomo BanoMOy The Adoration 
of the Magi. 47, Pieiro da Corioma, 
The Bape of the Sabinea. 48^ Lmd. 
Caraeeif St. Frsncis. 49, Domeidddmo^ 
S. Sebastian. 52, Samdro BattUxiU, A 
Yiigin, with SS. Martin and Nichoha. 

55, Ag. Caraedj A H<^y Family. 5^ 

56, aarofaio, Sta. Catherine and a Holy 
Family. 58, PiHro da Cortoma, Iphi- 
genia. 61, Qmdo, His own Portrait. 
61, Lud. Caraeei, The B^tism of Our 
Saviour. 62, SearweUimo, The Adora- 
tion of the Magi 65, 67, Oarofalo^ 
A Madonna in Glory, and Sta. Lueifti. 
69, 74, QiorgUme, Portraits. 76, PoL 
di Carawtffffio, Meleager, in duaro- 
scuro. 78, Perv^TMo, Madonna and 
Saints. 79, 87, Oio. BelMm, S. Sebas- 
tian, and the portrait of a Biahop. 
80, VelatqMeZy His own portrait; ^, 
Bomulus and Bemus. 91, OuidOy A 
Sketch of the Holy Spirit asoending to 
Paradise. 

Second Room, — 94, Q. Bauano, The 
Forge of Vulcan. 97 and 99, Otudo^ 
Cleopatra, and Lucretia. 198, Man- 
tegna, A Holy Family. 101, Fil, lAppi^ 
Christ disputmg with the Doctors. 108, 
Domenichtno, Sta. Barbara. 104, MaZ" 
goUuo da FemErOy The In&nt Saviour. 
100, 106, FafM2$flr«, Portraits of persons 
unknown. 108, Tintoretto, The Bap^ 
tism of Our Saviour. 109, Ghtercino, 
St. John the Baptist. 114, Tintoretto, 
The Flagellation. 117, Qnercino, Au- 
gustus and Cleopatra. 115, 118, BtU' 
eano, Christ driving the Dealers from 
the Temple, and our Saviour crowned 
by God the Father. 119, 122, 125, 
1/ud. Caracci, St. Sebastian, a Holy 
Family, and St. Francis. 124, Titian, 
The Baptism of Christ, with thepainter^s 
portrait in profile. 126, Cruercino, St. 
Matthew. 127, Perugino^ A Madonna 
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^d Child. 128, M, Caravoffffioy A for- 
tune-teller. 131, ChUdOy OhiiBt and St. 
John. 132, 136, Gfio, JBellim, Portraits, 
the first supposed to be his own. 133 
and 135, An, Careuxi^ Madonnas with 
St. Francis ; 134, Portrait of Michel 
Angelo, formerly attributed to himself. 
137, JDomenicMnOf Hercules, with a 
Landscape. 139, Oio, BelUni^ St. Ber- 
nard. 142, JXbam, The Nativity of the 
Virgin. 143, Gubboino, Santa Petro- 
nilla, considered as one of the finest 
productions of the master, and certainly 
the chef-d'oeuvre of the Gallery of the 
Capitol. The lower part of this large 
composition represents the grave of 
the martyr, where her body is shown to 
Flaccus, a Roman Senator, to whom 
she had been betrothed : the upper part, 
the Saint ascending to heaven. This 
picture formerly stood in St. Peter's, 
where it has been replaced by a copy 
in mosaic, perhaps one of the most 
successful facsimiles in that branch of 
copying. 145,146, Cola delP Amatrice, 
(a rare master at Borne), The Assump- 
tion, and the Death of the Virgin. 
147, Andrea Saochi, A Holy Family, 
148, 149, P. Veronese^ Peace and Hope. 
154, Id., The Magdalene. 123, Gau- 
denzio Ferrari, The Woman taken in 
Adultery. 150, Oiulio JRomano, The 
^omarina. 151, Scaraellino, The Flight 
into Egypt. 153, Cav, ArpinOy Diana. 
167, oiulio JRomano, Judith. 159, 162, 
Teodone, Two peasants. 161, 164, 166, 
QwrofalOy The Annunciation, and the 
Madonna and Child in Glory. 163, 
Gaudenaio Ferrariy Christ in the cradle. 
1,69, Carlo Cignani, A Madonna and 
Child. 170, Claude, A doubtful land- 
scape. 175, 177, 178, QuidOy Small 
pictures attributed to. 176, TiniorettOy 
The Crowning with Thorns. 180, Ti- 
tian{?), The Woman token in Adul- 
tery. 188, Guido, Europa. 189, Scar' 
sellinoy The Conversion of St. Paul. 
190, Pietro da Cortona, The Defeat of 
Darius at Arbela. 193, Lud, Caracoi, 
Santa Cecilia. 193, P. Veronese, The 
Ascension. 196, GHorgione, A Holy 
Family. 200 and 204, Ga/rofalo, A 
Madonna with certain Doctors of the 
Church, and the Adoration of the Magi. 
203, 206, Polemhwrg^ Landscapes. 208 



to 217, G» VanvitelU, Views of the 
Ponte Sisto, of Monte Cavallo, of the 
Ponte Botto, of the Castel Sant' Angelo, 
and other monuments at Borne. 218, 
F, Mola, David and Kathan. 222, 
Baasano, Christ in the house of Simon 
the Pharisee. 223 and 224, P. Ve- 
ronese, SS. Maiy and Anna with Angels. 
The Bape of Europa, a repetition of 
the picture in the Ducal Palace at 
Venice. 228, Luoa Cambiasi, A Virgin 
and Child. 

The pictures formerly in the Secret 
Cabinet at the Capitol have been trans- 
ferred to the galleiy of the Academy of 
St. Luke's ; and will be found noticed 
at p. 232. 

MFSETTM OP THE CAPITOL. 

The building on the E^ side of the 
piazza, opposite to the palace of the 
Conservatori, contains the Museo Ca/pi* 
tolino, or GhiUery of Sculpture. It was 
begun bfy Clement XII., and aug- 
mented by Benedict XIV., Clement 
XIII., Pius VI., Pius VII., and Leo 
XII. It is a most interesting col- 
lection, although much less extensive 
than that of the Vatican. At the bottom 
of the Court is the colossal recumbent 
statue of a river god, well known by the 
popular name of Marforio ,* it was long 
placed near the arch of Septimius Seve- 
rus, and became femaous as having pasted 
on it the replies to the satirical witti- 
cisms of Pasquin. The 2 sarcophagi 
on either side were found in the cata- 
combs of S. Sebastian. In the Vestibule 
are the following objects : — 1. Endy- 
mion and his dog. 3. Colossal statue 
of Minerva. Consular fasces in bas- 
relief. 4. Fragment of a statue of Her- 
cules with the Hydra. 5. Apollo. 6. 
A Sarcophagus, with good Bacchanalian 
reliefs. 9. A Bioman province (Dada ?), 
foimd near the temple of Aiitoninus 
Pius. 10. Colossal head of Cybele, found 
at Hadrian's villa. 21. Colossal statue 
of Diana. 23. Polyphemus. 24. Mercmy. 
26. Hadrian in nis sacrificial robes, 
found near S. Ste£ano Botondo. 29. 
Colossal statue of a warrior, probably 
Pyrrhus or Mars, found on the Aven- 
tine. 30. Hercules killing the Hyd' 
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this w a specunen of sculphne in 
porphyry. There are eerenl beautifiil 
fngiaenta of the bases and cspitab of 
the oolimuufirom the Templeof Concord 
in this Testibide, whidi will interest 
the architect, from the daborate man- 
ner in which they are executed ; and 
the pedestal fomid near the Pyramid of 
Cains Ccstins, with an inscription. le- 
latire to its erection, with the names 
of his executors, Mesalla Conrinus and 
Jnnios SiUmns, names well known in 
history, and of M. Agrippa (see p. 68). 
At the extremity of the corridor, on the 
rt.| are the 

Kall9 of the In$cripiioHM, 2 rooms 
containing a series of Imperial and Con- 
sular inscriptions, down to the reign of 
Theodosius, arranged on the walk, and 
some Teiy interesting specimens of 
ancient sculpture. Amongst the latter 
are particumxiy worthy of notice, in 
the mtt room, a square altar of PenteHc 
marble, found at Albano, with bas- 
reliefs of the Labours of Hercules, in 
the oldest Gh'eek style. Here of late 
hare also been placed some specimens 
of ancient frescoes, disoorerea on the 
Esqniline, near the Via Ghraziosa, and 
supposed to repr e s e nt Ulysses in the 
country of the Lsstrygons, and other 
scenes of the Odyssey; they are of a low 
class of Boman art. Tlie mosaic (No. 4), 
of Hercules conquered by Lore, was dis- 
oorered in the ruins at Porto d'Anzio.. 
In the 2nd room, called the Hall of the 
Saroophaffut, is a sarcophagus dis- 
covered some years since outside the 
Porta di Ban Sebastiano ; the bas-reliefs 
in front are interesting as works of art ; 
they represent a battle between the 
G-aids and Romans, in which the former 
are seen with cords round their necks, 
as we shall see in the statue of the 
Dying Gladiator. On the wall, near 
the sarcophagus, is a circular bas-reUe^ 
reproientuig some parts of the life of 
AchUles: it was formerly built into 
one of the pulpits in the ch. of the Ara 
Ca)li. In this same room is a funeral 
altar or monument (No. 18) of T. Sta- 
tilius Aper, measurer of the public build- 
with reliefs in which the trowel, the 
\sses, the plummet, the foot, and 



▼arions instroments of his prolession, 
are introduced. They show that the an- 
ciait Bcmiaa foot, difided into 16 parts, 
was not quite 12 English inches (11'59). 
10. A MUUarimi^ mariced Til., of the 
time of MazentinS) the inscription beh^ 
in bad Latin, and the speUing much 
altered. But the most remarkable 
object here is the fine sareophagns, 
celebrated far itsbas-rdie^ represent- 
ing the history of AchiDes ; the subject 
in front IB the dieoorery of the hero 
amidst the daughters of Lycomedes. 
On one of the sides is the departure of 
Achilles from Scyros ; and on another 
his resolution to arenge the death of 
Patroclus. At the baek is a fine relief 
of Priam interceding for the body of 
Hector. This intamting saroophagna 
was found in the tumulns called the 
Monte del Qrano, on the road to 
Frascati, 8 m. from the modem Porta 
Maggiore. The Portland Vase, now 
in the British Museum, was found 
inside of it. The 2 figures on the lid 
oi the sarcophagus were supposed to 
be Alexander l^erus and Mammsea 
his mother, but without any kind of 
anthority. 11. Sitting statue of Pluto 
with Cerberus, found in the Baths of 
Titus. Several early Christian inscrip- 
tions from near the ch. of Santa Cos- 
tanza are let into the walls of this room. 

Staircase. — On the walls of the stair- 
case leading to the great haUs of the 
Museum are the fragments of the cele- 
brated Pianta CapUoUMa, the ground- 
plan of ancient Borne engrayed on 
marble, found beneath the ch. of SS. 
Cosma and Damiano near the Boman 
Forum : its date cannot be earlier than 
the time of Septimius Seyerus or Cara- 
calla, haying on it edifices erected by 
these emperors. These fragments, in ^ 
compartments, are inyaluable to the 
Boman topographer,and have more than 
once enabled him to throw light on dis- 
puted questions connected with the po- 
sition of seyeral monuments. One of 
the most perfect fragments contains a 
large portion of the ground-plan of the 
Theatre of Pompey; another of the 
Portico of Octayia, with the Temples 
of Jupiter and Juno within that enclo* 
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sure ; a thirci of the BMUica Ulpia ; and 
a fourth, of the Theatre of Maroellufl, 
with the namea annexed. 

The Gallery, — ^At the top of the stair- 
oase are 2 finely-preserred busts (land 
3) of Marcus Aurelius and Septimius 
Severus. The walls of the gallery are 
covered with the inscriptions found in 
the Columbaria on the Appian Way ; 
many of which are very curious as con- 
veying the names of persons employed 
in the imperial household, the designa- 
tion of their occupations, &c. Among 
the busts and statues are the following : 
•^2. Bust of Faustina, wife of Anto- 
ninus Pius. 6. Silenus. 10. A curious 
monumental relief: the deceased ap- 
pears to be in the act of making 
his will. 12. Satyr playing on a flute. 
13. An antique repetition of the Cupid 
of Praxiteles^ of which we have already 
noticed examples in the Museum of the 
Vatican. 16. Statue of Trajanus De- 
ciuB. 17. Gecrops. 19. Agrippina and 
Nero. 20. An old Bacchante. 21. Mar- 
cus Aurelius. 23. The laughing Bac- 
chus. 27. Paris. 28. Sarcophagus, 
with ba8-relie& of the Bape of Proser- 
pine. 29. An octagonal cinerary urn, 
with 7 finely-sculptured Cupids, in re- 
lief. 33. A Satyr playing on the flute. 
36. A Discobolus, badly restored, as a 
wounded warrior. 37. A wine-vase, 
with satyrs and bacchantes in low re- 
lief. 38. Colossal bust of Juno, very 
grand, beautiful, and feminine, and 
finely preserved. 40. A statue Uke the 
chUdrenofNiobe. 42. The Delia Valle 
Jupiter, so called from the fiimily to 
whom it belonged. 44. Diana Luci- 
fera. 48. Sarcophagus, with bas-rehefs 
of the birth and education of Bacchus. 
1. Phocion. 53. Psyche with the wings 
of a butterfly. 64. Bust of Antinous. 
65. Yenus. 56. A fismale sitting ; the 
drapery, though coarsely executed, has 
considerable grandeur of style. 57. 
Jupiter Ammon. 59. Ceres. 62. Ti- 
berius. 63. Bacchus, with the pan- 
ther. 64. Fine statue of Jupiter, 
with the eagle: on the altar under- 
^eath is a bas-relief giving the his- 
tory of the vestal Quinctia with the 
portrait of Cybele on her girdle. 65. 



Jupiter BerapiB. 67. Bust of Hadrian, 
in alabaster. 70. Bust of Commodus, 
voung. 71. Minerva, found at Yel- 
letri ; formerly in the Braccio Nuovo 
of the Vatican. 72. Good bust of M. 
Aurelius, with a graceful bas-relief on 
the pedestal, of a female giving birds 
to children. 73. Silenus. 74. Do- 
mitius Enobarbus, father of Nero. 
75. Caracalla. 76. The noble vase of 
white marble which formerly gave the 
name of **Hall of the Vase" to the 
next room, in which it stood. It was 
found near the tomb of Cox^ilia Metella. 
It stands on a circular pedestal, with 
bas-reliefs of 12 divinities, foimd at Net* 
tunc, considered by some as a menu* 
ment of Etruscan art, and by others 
as an example of the early Greek 
style. It was evidently the mouth 
of an ancient cistern ; the marks of 
the cords used in drawing the water 
are still visible. The divinities are 
arranged in the following order: — 1. 
Jupiter; 2. Juno; 3. Minerva; 4. 
Hercules ; 5. Apollo ; 6. Diana ; 7. 
Mars ; 8. Venus j 9, Vesta ; 10. Mer- 
cury I 11. Neptune ; 12. Vidcan. 

The Reserved Cabinet, a small room 
on the rt. of the gallery, may be seen 
on any other than the public days by 
giving a paul to the custode. It con- 
tains the Vbxus Of THs Capitol, one 
of the most noble of all the representa- 
tions of that goddess ; it is in beautiful 
Pentelic marble ; and was found, it is 
said, in a walled-up chamber in the Su- 
burra on the Viminal, near the ch. of 
S. Vitale, and so entire that the only 
parts fractured were the point of the 
nose and one of the fingers. Leda and 
the Swan, of very inferior workman- 
ship ; and the Cupid and Psyche found 
on the Aventine, two graceful figures. 

The Hall of the Bronzes, called also 
the Sala di Camillo, from the fine statue 
of a boy on a triangular altar, supposed 
to be one of the 12 Camilli, or young 
priests instituted by Bomulus. 2. 
Bronze vase found in the sea at 
Porto d'Anzio, with a very curious 
Greek inscription, stating that it was 
presented by Mithridates king of Pon- 
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tu8 to the coUm^ of Qjmnasiarcha, 
36. A group of Hecate Trifonnw, in 
bronze. 37. The celebrated Iliac Table, 
containing the history of the Iliad and 
the fall of Troy, by StesichoruB, with 
the deliyerance of ^neas ; engraved and 
illustrated by Fabretti, who refers it to 
the time of Nero. 89. Sacrificial tripod. 
40. Boman weights, scales, measures, 
a statera, or steelyard, &c. 41. Triumph 
of Bacchus. The bronze foot found at 
the base of the Pyramid of Cains Ces- 
tins, and supposed to belong to his statue 
which stood in front of the monument. 
47. DianaofEphesuSjOrMultimammea, 
69. The fine sarcophagus of Gherontia, 
with bas-reliefs of the history of Diana 
and Endymion. Above it are 2 mosaic 
masks, found in the vineyard of the 
Jesuits on the Aventine. 100. A small 
sarcophagus, with interesting reliefs, 
representing the creation and destruc- 
tion of the soul according to the doc- 
trines of the later Platonists, 101. 
The celebrated DovBS of Pliny, one 
of the finest and most perfectly pre- 
served specimens of ancient mosaic. It 
represents 4 doves drinking, with a 
beautiful border sturounding the com- 
position, and is formed of natural 
stones, so small that 160 pieces are 
contained in a square inch. It is sup- 
posed to be the mosaic of Sosus, de- 
scribed by Pliny as a proof of the per- 
fection to which the art had been car- 
ried in his day. He says there is at 
Pergamos a wonderful specimen of a 
dove drinking, and darkening the water 
with the shadow of her head ; on the 
lip of the vessel others are pluming 
themselves. ** Mirabilis ibi columba 
bibens, et aquam umbra capitis infus- 
cans. Apricantur ali» scabentes sese 
in cathari labro." It was found in 
Villa Adriana in 1737 by Cardinal 
Furietti, from whom it was purohased 
by Clement XIII. At the extremity 
of the room, on a shelf, are the 2 large 
bronze globes, one of which formerly 
stood on the ancient milestone upon 
the balustrade of the Piazza Capi- 
Mna, and supposed to have been 
held by the colossal statue of 
n on the summit of his column, 
rroneously to have contained the 



ashes of that emperor. In the centre 
of the room is the bronze horse dis* 
covered in the Trastevere in 1849, with 
the Athlete now in the Braccio Nuovo 
at the Vatican. The horse is in a very 
dilapidated state, but from what re- 
mains it appears to have been a work 
of high art. The head alone is perfect, 
and very beautiful. In the recess of one 
of the windows is an interesting collec- 
tion of writing styles, discovered a few 
years ago in ckaning out the flight of 
steps leading from the Tabularium of 
the Capitol to the Forum (see p. 22). 

Mall of the Smperore. — On the walls 
are interosting bas-reliefs, arranged in 
the following order : — ^A. Triumphs of 
Bacchus, and children at the games of 
the Circus. B. Bacchus on a tiger, 
with fauns and satyrs. C. The Caty- 
donian boar-hunt, not antique. E. 
The Muses. F. A very beautiful relief 
of Perseus delivering Andromeda. Or, 
Socrates with Philosophy, and Hesiod 
with the Muses ; the 2 latter reliefs aro 
casts from a sarcophagus in Paris. H. 
A sleeping Endymion with his dog, found 
on the Aventine. I. A bas-relief dedi- 
cated by a treed man of Marcus Aure-. 
lius to the Fountains and Nymphs: in 
front a river-god, with a group of 3 
Nymphs, exactly similar to the cele- 
brated group of the Graces in the 
Cathedral of Siena ; and on the other 
side, Hylas carried off by the river- 
nymphs. In the middle of this hall 
is the celebrated sitting Statue of 
Affrippina, the wife of Ckrmanicus 
and mother of Caligula, remarkable 
for the ease of the position and the 
arrangement of the drapery. Around 
the room aro arrangea 83 busts of 
the Boman emperors and empresses 
in chronological order, a collection of 
groat value, presenting us the por< 
traits of some of the most remarkable 
personages in history. The follow- 
mg aro the most interosting: — 1. Julius 
Cffisar. 2. Augustus. 3. The young 
MaroeUus (?). 4, 5. Tiberius. 6. Dru« 
sus, his brother. 7. Drusus, his son. 8. 
Antonia, the wife of the first Drusus, 
mother of Germanicus and Claudius. 
9. Ckrmanicus. 10. His wife, Agrippina, 
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11. CflUgula, in baaalt. 12. Olaudius. 
13. Messalina, the fifth, and, 14. Agrip- 

Sina, the sixth wife of Olaudius. . 15, 16. 
fero, young. 17. Popposa, his wife. 18. 
Galba. 19. Otho. 20. Yitellius. 21. 
Vespasian. 22. Titus. 23. Julia, his 
daughter. 24. Domitian. 26. Nerva, 
supposed to be modem and by Algardi. 
27. Trajan. 28. Plotina, wife of Trajan. 
id. His sister Marciana. 30. His daugh- 
ter Matidia. 81, 32. Hadrian. 33. Julia 
Sabina, his wife. 34. .^Iliua Cesar, his 
adopted son. 35. Antoninus Pius. 37, 
38. Marcus Aurelius. 39. Faustina, his 
wife. 41. Lucius Yerus. 42. His wife, 
Lucilla. 43. Commodus. 44. Cris- 
pina, his wife. 45. Pertinax. 46. 
I)idiu8 Julianus. 48. Pescennius Niger. 
49. Clodius Albinus. 50, 51. Septimius 
Severus. 52. His wife, Julia Pia. 53. 
Cara4:alla. 54. Geta. 55. Macrinus. 
56. Didumenianus. 57. Elagabalus. 58. 
Anna Faustina, his wife. 59. Julia 
M»sa. 60. Alexander Seyerus. 61. 
Julia Mammsea, his mother. 62. Maxi- 
minius. 63. Maximus. 64. Gordian 
the elder. 65. Gordian the younger. 
66. Puppienus. 67. Balbiaus. 68. 
Gordianus Pius. 70. Trajanus Decius. 
71. Quintus Herennius. 72. Hostilianus. 
73. Trebonianus. 74, 75. Yolusianus. 
76. Gallienus. 77. Salonina, wife of 
Gallienus. 78. Saloninus, their son. 
79. Carinus. 80. Diocletian. 81. Con- 
stantius Chlorus. 82. Julian the Apos- 
tate. 83. Magnus Decentius. 

SaJl of niudriout Jlf^vi.— The bas- 
reliefs on the walls are the following : — 

A. Frieze from a temple of Neptune, re- 
presenting sacrificial instruments, prows 
of ships, and other naval attributes. 

B. Death of Meleager, formerly on a 
sarcophagus. C. Calliope instructing 
Orpheus. F. An interment. G. Funeral 
procession. I. A victory. L. A sacrifice 
to Hygeia, in rossO'^ntico. M. A bac- 
chic scene, with the name of Callima- 
chus, found at Orte. In the centre of 
the hall is a fine marble sitting statue, 
supposed to be of Marcus Claudius 
Marcellus, one of the greatest generals 
of antiquity, the conqueror of Yirdo- 
mar, b.o. 222. Bound the room, on 2 
shelves, are arranged 93 busts of philo- 



sophers, poets, anjl historians: — 1, 
Yirgil, very doubtful ; by some called 
Alexander the Great. 4, 5, 6. Socrates. 
7. Alcibiades. 8. Cameades. 10. Seneca. 
11. Aspasia (P). 13. Lycias. 16. Marcus 
A^ppa, a very interesting bust. 17. 
Hieron. 19. Theophra6tus,oolossaL 20. 
Marcus Aurelius. 21. Diogenes. 22. 
Plato. 23.Thale8. 24. Asdepiades. 25. 
Theon. 27. Pythagoras. 28. Bust, called 
Alexander the Gi^t, found at lipemo 
in 1839. 30. Aristophanes (?). 31,32. 
Demosthenes. 33. Pindar. 34. So- 
phocles. 87. Hippocrates. 38. Aratus. 
39, 40. Democritus. 41, 42, 43. Euri- 
pides. 44» 45, 46. Homer. 48. Cor- 
bulo. 49. Bust of Scipio Africanus, 
with the woimd on the left side of his 
head carefidly worked out. 51 . Pompey, 
52. Cato \hid Censor. 53. Aristotle. 
54. Sappho. 55. Cleopatra. 57. Lysias. 
59. Herodotus (?)» according to others 
Arminius. 60. Thucydides. 62, 64. 
Epicurus. 63. Double Hermes of 
Epicurus and Metrodorus. 68, 69. 
Masinissa. 70. Antisthenes. 72, 73. 
Julian the Apostate. 75. Cicero, sup- 
posed by some to be Asinius Pollio. 
76. Terence, discovered on the Yia La- 
tina. 82. ^schylus. There are several 
heads which bear the name of Plato, 
but they are rather busts of the bearded 
Bacchus. 

The Saloon, — The 2 columns of porta 
fon^amarble, which are such conspicuous 
ornaments of the niche in this saloon, 
werefound near the tomb of Csecilia Me- 
tella. The 2Yict(»iea which support the 
arms of Clement XII. are said to have 
been taken from the Arch of Marcus 
Aurelius in the Corso. In the middle 
of the haU are — Jupiter, in black 
marble, on a circular altar found at 
Porto d' Anzio. The 2 beautiful cen- 
taurs in higio-morato^ amongst the 
finest works of ancient sculpture in 
Borne, were foundin Hadrian's villa. On 
the base are the names of the sculptors, 
Aristeas and Papias of Aphrodisium. 
A colossal statue of the mfant Her- 
cules, in green basalt, found on the 
Aventine. ^sculapius, in nero anticOf 
on a circular altar, with reliefs rela- 
tive to Jupiter, both found at Porto 
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d' Anzio. 1. A satyr. 2. The Pythian I 
Apollo. 8. Roman matron (Julia Pia ?) . 
4. Colossal bast of Trajan with a civic 
crown. 7. Lucius Antonius. 10. Isis 
with the lotus. 11. Hercules, in bronze 
gilt, found in the Forum Boarium; one 
of the few statues in which the gilding 
is preserved. The altar underneath has 
in front a bas-relief of a recumbent 
figure, supposed to be Fortune. 12 
and 26. Amazons. 15. A sibyl (?). 

17. Umentia, found on the Aventine, 

18. Colossal bust of Antoninus Phis. 

19. Female statue with the head of 
LuciUa. 19. A hunter with a hare, 
found near the Porta Latina. 20. 
Hadrian, found near Ceprano. 21. 
Harpocrates, with his finger on his 
mouth, found in Hadrian's viUa in 1744. 
23. Hygeia. 24. Apollo with a lyre. 
25. Statue of Marcus Aurelius. 27. 
Two statues as Mars and Yeuus, found 
on the Isola Sacra at the mouth of the 
Tiber. 28. Male %ure in the toga. 
29. Minerva Belhca. 29. A muse. 

• Ifcdl of the Faun. — On the wall Is the 
eelebrated Table of Bronze, inscribed 
with part of the Imsx Begia, containing 
the Senat^ls ConsuHum conferring the 
imperial power on Tespasian — ^the very 
table on which Bienzi expounded to 
his followers the power and rights of 
the Boman people. It was found near 
St. John Lateran. The reliefs on the 
walls occur in the following order : — ^A. 
Four cars drawn by 2 horses each, led 
by Cupids, with the attributes of Apollo, 
Bacchus, and Mercury. B. Vulcan as 
an armourer, C. Front of a Christian 
sarcophagus. 1, The oel^rated Faun 
in rosso antico, found in Hadrian's 
Tilla, valuable not only for the rare 
material but fbr its fine sculpture : it 
stands on a mystical altar. 3, Colossal 
head of Hercules, on an altar dedicated 
to Neptune. 6. A fine colossal head of 
Bacchus, also on a rostral altar. 7. 
This altar, dedicated to Neptune, and 
*»»- ^ preceding, were found in clear- 
■ e harbour of Porto d' Anzio, 
supposed to have been votive 
( frx)m sailors. 13. Sarcopha- 
bh bas-reliefs representing the 
r Diana and JBndyTnion. 15. 



The boy with a comic mask, full of 
nature, and very fine as a work of art. 
20. Isis, restored with a head of Juno. 
16. A repetition of the boy and goose in 
the gallery of the Candelabra of the Va- 
tican, but far inferior in execution ; the 
altar beneath it is dedicated to the Sun. 
27. Sarcophagus^ with bas-reliefs of the 
battle of Theseus and the Amazons, 
among which is a group of extraor- 
dinary beauty, representing a soldier 
dragging an Amazon from her horse, 
while another seizes his hand and inters 
eedes for her companion. This group is 
mentioned by Flaxman in his lectures 
as one of the finest specimens of ba»- 
relief ; on the lid is a fine group of 
mourning Amazons. This fine Sarco- 
phagus was found at Salona, on the Via 
Collatzna. Upon the walls are niuneious 
Boman inscriptions, with an interesting 
series of the Signa Tegularicfum^ or pri- 
vate marks of the Boman Inrickmakers. 

Sail of the Dying Cfladiaior. — 
Neariy all the sculptures in this hall are 
of the highest order as works of art. The 
first, of course, is the celebrated figure 
from which it derives its name: — 1. 
The Dying Glapiatob. There is little 
doubt that this wonderful figure is a 
Gkiul, probably a Gkiulish herald, and 
it is generally supposed by the most 
eminent modem sculptors tluit it formed 
one of a series of figures illustrating 
the incursion of the Gauls into Greece. 
The cord round the neck is seen as one 
of the distinctive characters of the Gauls 
in the bas-relief on the remarkable sar- 
cophagus found a few years ago near 
the gate of San Sebastiano, and the 
horn has been considered conclusive 
as to the office of the herald. Mont- 
faucon and Maffei supposed that it is 
the statue by Ctesilaus, the contem- 
porary of Phidias, which Pliny describes 
as *' a wounded man dying^ who per- 
fectly expressed how much life was 
remaining in him." But that master- 
piece was of bronze, and, if the present 
statue be considered to agree with 
Pliny's description, it can only be re- 
garded as a copy. The rt. arm and 
the toes of both feet have been ad* 
mirably restored. 
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*f I see before me the gladiator lie : 
He leans upon his hwad— his manly brow 
Consents to death, bat conquers agony, 
' And hii droop'd head sinks gndually low — 
And through bis side the last drops, ebbing 

slow 
' From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 
Like the first of a thimder-shower ; and now 
The arena swims around him— he is gone. 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hail'd the 
wretch who won. 

He heard It, bnt he heeded not— his eyes 

Were with his heart, and that was far away ; 

He reck'd not ot the life he lost nor prize, 
. But where his rude hut by the Danube lay, 

There were his young barbarians all at play, 
■ There was their Docian mother— he, their sire, 
- Batcher'd to make a Boman holiday. 
, All this rush'd with his blood^shall he ex- 
' pire, 

And unavenged? Arise, ye Ooths, and glut 
your ire I " ChUde Manld, 

One of the most accurate of critics, 
John Bell, describes the anatomy of 
the Dying Gladiator as perfect in every 
respect. "It is," he says, "a most 
tragical and touching representation, 
imd no one can meditate upon it with- 
out the most melancholy feelings. Of 
all proofs this is the surest of the effect 
produced by art. Although not colossal, 
the proportions are beyond life, perhaps 
7 feet ; and yet from its symmetry it 
does not appear larger than life. The 
forms are fall, round, and manly ; the 
visage mournful $ the lip yielding to 
the effect of pain ; the eye deepened by 
despair ; the skin of the forehead a 
little wrinkled ; the hair clotted in thick 
sharp-pointed locks, as if from the sweat 
of fight and exhausted strength; the 
body large ; the shoulders square ; the 
balance well preserved by the hand 
on which he rests; the limbs finely 
rounded ; the joints alone are slender 
and fine. No affectation of anatomy 
here ; not a muscle to be distinguished, 
yet the general forms perfect as if they 
were expressed* The only anatomical 
feature discernible is that of full and 
turgid veins, yet not ostentatiously ob- 
truded, but seen slightly along the front 
of the arms and ankles, giving, like the 
clotted hair, proof of violent exertion. 
The singular art of the sculptor is par- 
ticularly to be discerned in the extended 
leg : by a less skilful hand the posture 
niight have appeared constrained ; but 
here, true to nature, the limbs are seen 



gently yielding, bending from languor, 
the knee sinking from weakness, and 
the thigh and ankle-joint pushed out to 
support it. The forms of the Dying 
Gladiator are not ideal or exquisite, 
like the Apollo; it is all nature, all 
feeling." It was found among the 
ruins in the gardens of Sallust, and 
was for some time in the gallery at 
the Yilla Ludovisi; it was purchased 
by Clement XII. 2. Apollo with a lyre, 
or the Lycian Apollo, found at the Sol- 
fatara, on the road to Tivoli. 8. A 
Boman Matron, as Priestess, with a 
consecrated vessel in her hand. 4. Bust 
of Bacchus. 5. The Amazon, one of 
the grandest figures of its class — ^much 
finer than the repetition in the Vatican* 
6. Bust of Alexander the Great. 7. 
Colossal statue of Juno or Ceres, called 
the Juno of the Capitol. 9. Bust of 
Junius Brutus. 10. Isis, called also 
Electro and Pandora. 11. Flora, finely 
draped, found in Hadrian's villa. 13, 
The Antinous of the Capitol, found also 
in Hadrian's villa. This exquisite sta- 
tue has commanded the admiration of 
all critics by its exceeding beauty. ''In 
the Antinous," says John BeU, "the 
anatomist would look in vain to detect - 
even the slightest mistake or miscon- 
ception J yet such is the simpHcity of 
the whole composition, so fine and un- 
dulating the forms, that a trifling error 
would appear as a gross fault. Every 
part is equally perfect : the bend of the 
head and declining of the neck most 
graceful; the shoulders manly and large 
without clumsiness ; the belly long and 
fiat, yet not disfigured by leanness ; the 
swell of the broad chest under the arm 
admirable; the limbs finely tapered; 
the ease and play of the disengaged leg 
wonderful, having a serpentine curve 
arising fr'om an accurate observance of 
the gentle bending of the knee, the 
half turning of the ankle, and the elastic 
yielding natural to the relaxed state in 
that position from the many joints of 
those parts." The statue contains on 
the rt. leg a red stain ; another occurs 
in the breast. 15. A repetition of 
the Faun op Pkaxitelbs. We have 
already noticed others in the Ya^' 
can ; this is the most beautiful of t? 
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all ; it was found in the Yilla d'Este 
at Tiroli. 16. A girl playing with a 
dove, terrified by the approach of a 
snake. 17. A noUe statue of Zeno, 
found at Cirita Layinia, in a villa of 
Antoninus Pius. A large column of the 
finest yariety of white Oriental alabaster : 
it was found at the Marmorata, or quay, 
where the marbles were landed, beneath 
the Aventine* 



THE IiATEBAK. 

The Lateran was the palace of the 
popes from the time of Constaatine to 
the period of the return of the Holy 
See from Ayi^non (1377), when Gre- 
gory XI. transterred the papal residence 
to the Vatican. Hie ancient palace was 
destroyed by fire in the pontificate of 
Clement Y., and was rebuilt by Sixtus Y. 
from the designs of Fontana. It was 
converted into a public hospital by 
Jbnocent XII. in 1693; and m 1843 
into a Museum by Qregory XYI., as 
the best means of preventing the build- 
ing from falling into a state of dilapi^ 
dation, and of providing a suitable de- 
pository for the works of art for which 
room could not be found in the Vatican 
and the Capitol ; and for a museum of 
Christian antiquities. 

The Lateran Museum is not yet open 
to the pubUo, but a paul to each of the 
custodes (there are 2) will procure ad- 
mission at any time. 

The museum consists of a series of 
rooms on the ground and the first 
floors : in the fo^rmer are contained the 
marbles, in the latter some interesting 
pictures and mosaics. 

On entering the palace from the 
Piazza di San Giovanni we will com- 
mence our visit by the 4 rooms on 
the right hand, continuing afterwards 
through those on the left. As there is 
no catalogue, and as very few of the ob- 
jects are named, we shall endeavour to 
point out the most remarkable in each 
room, without being responsible for 
visitors finding them still in the same 
" as they were at the beginning of 
\e Lateran Museum being the 
t for all recent discoveries ;and 



acquisitions, the arrangement of its' 
contents is constantly varying. 

Soom I., now chiefly occupied by the 
marbles formerly in the Appartamento 
or Gabinetto Boi^gia at the Vatican, 
and from which they have been lately 
removed to make room for the hbrary 
of Cardinal Mai purchased by Pius IX. 
There are several very into^sting bas- 
relief here, among which deserve to be 
noticed — a procession of lictors and 
senators found in thePomm of Trajan ; 
2 boxers in high reUe( only a frag« 
ment of a larger composition ; portion 
of a saroophagns, with Mars, Diana, 
Bhsea, and Endymion ; a representa*' 
tion of a ciicus-raoe, an emperor giving 
the signal for the start ; Helen and 
Paris ; the Tages from Palerii ; a leave- 
taking between a soldier and his wife ; 
and porticms of frieze which belonged 
to the Basilica Ulpia, representing ara- 
besque-work, with chil^n, chimiBBras, 
&c., beautifidly worked out. Soom II. 
The marbles here were also brought 
from the Appartamento Borgia, and 
consist chiefly of architectural frag- 
ments, many of great beauty. Boom 
in. The Braschi Antinous, a colossal 
statue, found at Santa Maria della 
Villa, near Palestrina, on the site of 
one of Hadrian's villas ; it is of Carrara 
marble, and 11 ft. in height : this statue 
belonged to the Brasohi family, from 
whom it was purchased for 12,000 scudi 
by Gregory XVI. • Soom IV. Several 
ancient marbles, amongst which are a 
statue of Mars ; a repetition of the Faun 
of Praxiteles ; a good bust of the young 
Tiberius ; a bas-relief of Medea and the 
daughters of Pelias ; and statues of 
Mars and Germanicus. Crossing the 
entrance vestibule are, Boom V., a 
stag, in grey marble ; a cow of the 
short-homed variety; a female riding 
on a lynx, the original idea, pro- 
bably, of Daneker's cdebrated group 
of Ariadne on the panther; a good 
male bust called Scipio ; a cippus with 
a bas-relief of a cock-fight. Boom VI. 
Statues of several members of the fa- 
mily of Germanicus, discovered at Cer- 
vetri, the ancient CaBre, in 1839, con- 
sisting of Drusus, Agrippina, and Livia, 
full-length draped and erect figures; 
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2 sitting statues of Tiberius and Clau- 
dius, crowned with circlets of oak- 
leaves — the heads and torsos are very 
fine, the legs and arms wanting ; 2 
full-length statues in armour of G-er- 
manicus and Britannious; a colossal 
bust of Augustus; a bas-relief sup- 
posed to have belonged to an altar, 
with figures representing the Etruscan 
cities of Yetulonia, Yuloi, and Tar- 
quinii, whose names are inscribed be- 
low, the 3 first letters of Vuloentam 
being alone wanting; 2 recumbent 
statues of Silenus; and several frag- 
ments of dedicatory inscriptions: all 
the objects in this room were found at 
Cervetri. JRootn VII. Fine statue of 
Sophocles, found at Terracina and 
given by the Antonelli family : it is 
perhaps the finest specimen of sculp- 
ture in the Lateran Museum, and very 
similar to that of ^schines (miscalled 
Aristides) in the Museo Borbonioo at 
Naples. A Faun found with the 
Athlete of the Yatican in the Traste- 
vere ; a good female draped figure ; an 
ApoUino from C»re. SoomylU. A 
statue of Neptune from Porto, the legs 
and arms restored ; bas-reUef of a poet 
immersed in study ; and several un- 
important busts. Room IX. Sarcopha- 
gus with bas-reliefs of Orestes and the 
Furies, and another representing the 
story of Niobedes ; several architectural 
fragments; the base of a handsome can- 
delabrum from the Forum. Room X. 
Ba«-reliefs of a sepulchral monument of 
the Aterii, discovered in 1848 at Cento 
Celle, on the Tia Labicana; amongst 
which are two curious fragments, one 
representing a sarcophagus in low rehef, 
with a crane alongside moved by a tread- 
wheel for raising stones, a curious speci- 
men of the mechanical arts of the an- 
cients ; on the top of the crane is a 
bouquet of flowers and palm-branches; 
the other represents several monuments 
of Home, amongst which an arch of 
Isis, and the better-known one of Titus, 
with the inscription, Aecus in Sacba 
Tia Stjmma ; a draped statue called 
Cato ; a bas-relief representing a seller 
of masks, with a customer bargaining for 
one ; a fiiie male biut in high relief, 
with a serpent. Room XI. A pedestal 



with bas-relief representing instruments 
used in coining, from Koman Yeii; 
bas-relief of Psyche and Cupid, and of 
a Nereid on a sea-monster. Room XII* 
3 large sarcophagi, with reliefs repre- 
senting the slaughter of Niobe and her 
children ; the history of Orestes and 
the Furies. Room XIII. Fragment of 
a bas-relief of the storming of Olympus 
by the Titans, and another of Pylades 
and Orestes in a good style of art. 
Room XIY. The most interesting ob- 
ject in this room is the unfinished 
statue of a captive barbarian, found 
near the Theatre of Pompey, still pre- 
serving the sculptor's pomts to guide 
the workman in preparing the marble 
for the artist's chisel ; 2 fine columns of 
unpolished Pavonazzetto marble, with 
the name of the emperor Hadrian cut 
on their bases, indicating their destina- 
tion, — they were discovered a few years 
ago at the Marmorata, the quay on the 
•fiber at the foot of the Aventine. 

The Jirst'fioor consists also of a 
large suite of apartments, in which 
have been deposited sundry paintings 
and ancient mosaics, and the Christian 
Museum. The Chbistian MusEtTM, 
although still in its infancy, has been 
arranged by Cav. Fabris; it consists 
at present of numerous sarcophagi, 
amongst which the most remarkable ia 
that brought from the catacombs of St. 
Sebastian, with bas-reliefs of the Good 
Shepherd surrounded by Angels gather- 
ing grapes, a very usual representation 
on me early Cmistian monuments, as 
we have seen in the mosaics of Sta. 
Costanza (p. 125). In the corridor, out 
of which opens the museum, has been 
placed the sitting statue of St. Hippo- 
tytus, bishop of Porto in the 3rd centy., 
which formerly stood in the library of 
the Yatican ; on the back of the chair is 
engraved the celebrated Paschal Calen- 
dar, composed to combat the error of 
those early Christians who observed 
the festival of Easter on the same day 
as the Jews. Other rooms are now in 
progress of being fitted up to receive 
the extensive series of copies made from 
the Christian paintings in the cata- 
combs, under the direction of the cele 
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bnled Padre Harchi, the &tlier of this 
branch of archieology at Borne. Next 
to the Chrifltiaa Miueam. is a large hall 
at the N.£. comer of the palace, form- 
ing the floor of which is the great mo- 
saic of the Athletes, found in the Baths 
of Oaracalla, consisting of full-length 
figures and busts of boxers ; the mosaic 
is rough when examined closely, but 
the e£ct of the whole, when yiewed 
from, the galletj round the room, is 
Tety fine : each boxer occupies a sepa- 
rate compartment ; the names of Jo- 
Tiinrg Alyknts and Iobiaittb on it 
maj be those of some of the com- 
batants. 

In the next Room (11.), on the K.8ide 
of the pslace, are the following pictures : 
— Sir Thos. Lawrence's portrait of Qtto, 
lY., presented by that soTereign to 
Pius YII. Chterdno^ the Ascension of 
theTiigin. Cof^. ^dUTMMo, the Annuncia- 
tion. Room III. — Nioolo Alunno, the 
Crucifixion and 4 Saints, in 3 compart- 
ments. Oiulio Romano, the M.eaijrdom. 
of St. Stephen. Damele da VoUerra, 
the cartoon of his celebrated Descent 
from the Cross, in the oh. of La Trinita 
de* Monte : Cammucdniy a cartoon of 
his picture of St. Thomas ; ancient mo* 
9aic of Bacchus surrounded bj wreaths 
of fiowers and birds. Room IV . Marco 
I*almezzano, a painter of Forli (fl. 1537), 
2 large pictures of Virgin and Child, 
with the artist's name : C CrivelU, 
Yirgin surrounded by 4 saints : IVa 
Angelico da IHssole, Madonna with 
Angels ; Oiovanm Somzio, St. Jerome. 
Room V. Carlo CriveUi^ a Madonna, 
signed and dated 1482: Sassoferrato, 
portrait of Sixtus V. : Cola deW Ama- 
trioef the Assumption : JSf. A. Cora' 
vaggioy the Crucifixion : 2 good speci- 
mens of modem Boman tapestry after 
pictures of Fra Bartolommeo. Room 
Yl. Cola delV Amatrice, the Ascen- 
sion of the Yirgin : Andrea del Sarto, 
a Holy Family. Room YII. Nicolo 
AUtnnOf a large altarpiece of the Co- 
ronation of the Madonna, with the 
12 Apostles, painted in 1465 : Cesare 
da Seelo, the Baptism of Our Saviour : 
JFra MUppo Lippiy the Coronation 
•■'^ the Yirgin. J2<mw» YIII., or the 
* Hall of the Coimcil, surrounded 



by portraits of the popes. Here ar0 
preserred specimens of mosaics disco- 
Tered in a Roman yilla outside the 
Porta S. Paolo, representing the re- 
mains of a baiiqnet---salad-IeaTes, shell- 
fish, fish-bones, Ste. — ^with great accu- 
racy ; 3 compartments of masls, bear' 
ing the name of the artist, Heraclitus, 
who executed them ; and 2 portions of 
another, relative to Egypt, representing 
animals and emblems of that country. 
From this hall we enter the great ante- 
chamber opening on the S. side of the 
court of the palaoe, round which have 
been arruiged several Boman inscrip- 
tions ; this inner court of the palace is 
▼ery fine ; the frescoes which decorate it 
wore painted by T, Zucehero. It will be 
worth the visitor's while to ascend to 
the Belyedere on the roof of the palace, 
from which the view of the Alban hills 
and the Campagna, extending from 
their base to Bome, is magnificent. 



QUIBINAL FAIJlOE. 

Ralazzo Rontificio or del Quirinale, 
the pope's palace on Monte .Cay alio. 
The present edifice was begun by 
Gregory XIII. in 1574, continued by 
Sixtus Y. and Clement YIIL frx)m the 
designs of D. Fontana, enlarged by 
Paul Y. and Innocent X., and by Cle* 
ment XII., from the designs of Ber- 
nini. The garden was added by 
Urban YIIL It was the favourite 
residence of Pius YII., and has been 
since inhabited by his successors during 
a part of the summer. It has been the 
seat of the Conclaves for the election 
of the pope for many years ; the new 
pontiff s name is announced to the 
people from the balcony over the prin- 
cipal entrance. As it now stands, the 
Palace of the Quirinal is the most ha- 
bitable and princdy in Bome, Gregory 
XYI. and Pius lA. having done much 
to embellish it, and opened several new 
apartments, decorated with fine speci- 
mens of tapestry and other gifts from 
different sovereigns to the Head of the 
Church. To see the apuiimeuts, which 
are open every day from 12 until 4, an 
order from the pope's major-domo is 
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necesisary, wliicli may easily be ob- 
tained through the consul or banker. 

Aa at present shown, the stranger 
is ushereii into a grand hall 190 
feet long, built in the pontificate of 
Paul v., naving a richly decorated but 
heavy ceiling. Vrom this hall we 
enter the series of rooms fitted up by 
Pius VII. and Gregory XVI., and in- 
habited by the pope during his resi- 
dence at the Quirinal. In one of the 
rooms is Correggio^t Madonna, with S. 
J'erome, and the Last Supper, by Ba- 
roccio. In another, a fine specimen of 
old Qobelins tapestry, representing the 
marriage of Louis XIV. In the 5th and 
6th some magnificently embroidered 
ecclesiastical vestments — fine specimens 
ofthiskindofart. In the 7th and 8th 4 
▼ery large specimens of Gobelins tapes- 
try reprasenting the miraculous draught 
01 fishes : above are some frescoes of 
battle-scenes by JSorgognone, and a 
fine piece of ancient (zrrasy representing 
the marriage of Joseph and the Virgin. 
The next rooms constitute the private 
apartments of the pope, consisting of his 
hall of audience, his study and bedroom. 
In the latter, simply furnished with a 
narrow brass bedstead, expired Fins 
VII. Beyond these an elegant suite of 
apartments was fitted up by that Pope, 
for the reception of the emperor of 
Austria during his visit to Eome in 
1819, in one oi which. No. 16, are some 
fine paintings : St. Peter and St. Paul, by 
Fra SariolommeOf one of which is said 
to have been finished by Raphael ; St. 
Bernard by Sehastiano del Piomho ; St. 
George, by Pordenone; a Sibyl, by 
Garafalo ; the Adoration of the Magi, 
by Chtercino; Adonis, by Pa«^ Veronese; 
and some handsome Sevres china, a pre- 
sent from Napoleon to Pius VII. Fol- 
lowing this picture-gallery is a series of 
7 rooms, chiefiy fitted up by the pre- 
sent pope, at the extremity of which is 
another picture-gallery, containing an 
ancient copy of BaphaeVs St. John in 
the Desert ; David and Goliah, by Gh*er- 
cino ; a battle-field, by Salvator Rosa ; 
an Ecce Homo, by Domenichino ; the 
Three Kings, by Vandyhe. In one of 
the rooms are Thorwaldsen's bas-reliefs 
of the Triumphal Entrance of Alexander 



into Babylon, and in another Pinelli*s 
of the deeds of Trajan. The private 
chapel of the pope opens from the 
second picture-gallery, and contains 
one of Ottido^t finest works, the An- 
nunciation, and AlbanCs frescoes of 
the life of the Virgin. In a room 
leading to the great hall, or 8ala del 
Consietario, are modem views of the 
interior of the basilicas of St. Peter, 
St. Paolo, Sta. Maria Maggiore, and 
St. John Lateran. The great hall 
of the Consistoxy is a bare room fur- 
nished with benches, havixig a fine 
fresco of the Virgin and Child, by 
Carlo Maratta, over the altar. 

The gardens can be visited on any day 
from 8 until 12, with an order, also from 
the pope's major-domo. They are of 
considerable extent, stiff* and formal, in 
spite of the statues and fountains. 
Among these curiosities is an organ 
played by water. The casino, designed 
by Fuga, is decorated with frescoes by 
Orizonte, Pompeo Battoni, and Pan* 
nini ; two views of the Piazza of Monte 
Cavallo, and the Piazza of S. Maria 
Maggiore, by the latter artist, are much 
admired. 

FBIYATB FAItAOES. 

The palaces of Bome constitute one of 
its peculiar and characteristic features. 
No less than 75 are enumerated in the 
guide-books ; but without including 
those which have slight pretensions to 
the honour of such a title, there can be 
no doubt that Bome contains a larger 
number of princely residences than any 
other city in the world. The Eoman 
palaces are in many respects peculiar 
m their architecture, and present a 
valuable field for the study of the artist. 
In no capital do we find such grand 
effects of size and of magnificence. No 
class of buildings has been more severely 
criticised, and yet architects have been 
compelled to aamit that no edifices of 
the same kind in Europe are so free 
from what is mean and paltry in style. 
All this magnificence, however, is con- 
fined to the architecture. The inte- 
riors, with few exceptions, present the 
most striking contrasts, and ill accon^ 
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either in tbeir deoontkms or tiior fnr- 
nitme with oor English ideas of palaces. 
The pUin is generaUj a yiadrangle, 
with a hirge staircase opening on the 
court. The windows of the ground- 
floor are nsnaHj harvrd, gtring the 
lower part of the building the ap- 
pearance of a prison : the apart- 
ments of this floor are often let out to 
tradesmen, or used for stables, coach- 
houses, or offices. The staircase lead- 
ing to the upper rooms is fiivquentlj of 
niM^le, but ofi«n so ill-kept that the 
effect of the material is completely lost. 
The upper floors form suites of cham- 
bers running round the whole quad- 
nmele, and frequently communicate 
with each other. These diambers are 
so numerous that one floor affords suf- 
ficient acconmiodation for the family : 
hence it often happens that the owner 
reserves this portion for his own use, 
and lets out the remainder. Columns of 
marble and gilded ceilings are not want- 
ing, but the supply of nimiture is not 
abundant, and its style is clumsy and 
antiauated. The apartments occupied by 
the mmily are less liable to these objec- 
tions, whilst in some (PaL Dona) there 
i« a degree of splendour and magnificence 
unsurpassed in the dwellinen of Royalty 
Korth of the Alps. In the palaces of 
the Boman princes and old nobility 
the anto-ohamber often contains a lofty 
canopy on which the armorial bearings 
of the famUy are emblazoned. In the 
following list wo haye not confined our 
notices to those palaces which have 
obtained celebrity for their moTeable 
works of art, but have included those 
also wliich Imvo permanent attractions 
as examples of architecture. [The usual 
fee to the custode, who shows the yisitor 
the palaces, and admits them to their 
nioture galleries, is from 2 to 4 pauls 
for a party, and 1 paul for a single 
person.] 

"Palazzo Attempt near the ch. of S. 
llinaro, built or renewed in 1580 
[artino Lough i the elder, and con- 
ed one of his most important 
9. The porticoes of the court are 
aldassare Peruzzi. 

'alazzo AUierif in the Piazza del 



I Gesn, with one of tiie most extended 

' facades in Borne, built by Cardinal 
AHieri in lfi70, dming the pon- 

,' tificate of his kinaman Clement X., 
from the designs of Gioranni Antonio 
Bossi. It was formerly odebrated for 

' its fine Hbraiy, rich in MSS. ; but this 
has disappeared with all the other col- 
lections of this princely firauly, enoept a 
few specunens (^sculpture on the stair- 



; Pa lazzo Barberim, begun by Urban 
I Vlll. from the designs of Carlo Ma- 
demo, continued by Borromini, and 
: finished by Bernini in 1640. It is 
one of the largest palaces in Borne, 
and contains a smiall collection of 
I paintings and a yaluable Hbraiy. The 
I winding staircase is the best example 
of this species of construction in Bome. 
The fine bas-relief of the Lion on the 
I landing-place of the grand staircase 
, was found near TivolL The large sa- 
' loon or antechamber on the first floor 
! IS remarkable for the frescoes on its 
! ceiling by Pietro da CorUma^ classed 
I by Lanzi among those compositions 
\ in which he carried the freeaom and 
eleganee of his style to its utmost 
length. They are allegorical repre- 
sentations of the glory of the Barbe- 
rini family, and present a singular mix- 
ture of sacred and profane subjects. 
The few statues and sarcophagi now 
remaining, after the dispersion of the 
once celebrated Barberini collection, 
were found at Palestrina and in the 
gardens of Sallust. The gallery of 
pictures, now considerably reduced in 
number, contains still some fine speci- 
mens of art. It is arranged in 2 rooms 
on the ground-floor (on the rt. in enter- 
ing the court), and is open daily from 
1 to 4. Ist Boom. — 1. Haphael. The 
so-i^lled FoENABiNA, very differently 
treated, and veir imhke to the Foma- 
rina of the Tnbune at Florence : the 
armlet bears Baphael's name. — 2. 
Titian, or more probably Palma Vec" 
chio. The Schiava, or Slave, in red and 
white costume. — 3. Scipione GaetanU 
Portrait of Lucrezia Cenci, the step- 
mother of Beatrice. — 4. Lanfranco. — 5, 
GuiDO. PortbaitofBeateice Cenci : 
one of the most celebrated portraits in 
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Borne. It bears the crowned column 
of the Colonnas, to which family it 
probably belonged; according to the 
tradition, it was taken on the night 
J>efore her execution ; other accounts 
state that it was painted by Gkudo 
from memory after he had seen her 
on the scaffold. The terrible tragedy 
which has invested this picture with 
so much interest took place at Fe- 
trella, described in the ffandbook for 
South Italy (p. 87). — 8. Albert Dwrer, 
Christ disputmg with the Doctors. 
■»— 9. Innocenzo da Imola. Virgin and 
Child. — 10. CloMde, A small sea view. 
— 11. Albani. Galatea with Tritons. 
2nd Boom. — 12. BeUverii. Joseph 
and Potiphar's wife. — 13, Albani, 2 
pictures of Bacchantes. — 14. A. d^l 
Sarto. Holy Family. — 16. Saldcusare 
PeruKzi. Pygmalion. — 17. School of 
Saphael. Virgin, Child^and S. Joseph. — 
18. Sodoma. Virgin and Child. — 19. 
Lancia, Virgin, Child, and S. Je- 
rome; a fine picture, especially the 
head of the saint. — 20. Qio. Bellini. 
Virgin and Child. — 21. Atbertini, 
Acteeon and Diana. — 22. Albani, 
Diana with Calypso. In an anteroom 
are some inferior pictures and copies, 
and a few good ones in the private 
apartments, but which are not shown. 
The Library {Bibliotheca Barberini), 
celebrated ^or its MSS., is remarkable 
for its literary treasures. It is situated 
on the uppermost floor of the palace, 
at the top of the circular staircase ; 
and is open to the public on Thurs- 
days from 9 till 2. The MSS., 7000 
in number, are the peculiar feature 
of this library ; they were formed 
principally by Cardinal Francesco Bar- 
berini, the nephew of Urban VIII. 
Among the most interesting are the 
letters and papers of Galileo, Bembo, 
Cardinal Bellarmino, Benedetto Cas- 
teUi, Delia Casa, &c. ; and the official 
reports addressed to Urban VIII. on 
the state of CathoHcism in England 
during the reign of Charles I., which 
are full of inedited materials for the 
history of the Stuarts. There is a long 
and interesting correspondence between 
Peresc and Cardinal Barberini : a fine 
copy of the Bible in the Samaritan cha- 
racter : a most interesting copy of the 



Holy Scriptures, which dates from the 
early part of the 4th century, copied 
by a certain Peter " in the Mesopotamia . 
of Babylon j" this date, which would 
make it the oldest MS. on parchment in 
existence, is very doubtful ; it is more 
probable it was copied, some centuries 
later, from a MS. bearing the earlier 
date. A beautiful Greek MS. of the. 
Liturgies of St. Basil of the 7th or 8th 
century. There are several MSS. of 
Dante: one of the most remarkable 
is a folio volume on parchment, with 
a few miniatures of 1419, copied by 
one Filippo Itfuidi of Borgo San Se* 
polcro. A missal with fine Ulunina* 
tions, bv Oiulio Clovio, executed for 
Cardinal Ximenes ; and another hy 
Ghirlandajo, or &. dei lAbri. A most 
interesting volume to the archsologist 
and architect contains numerous draw- 
ings and plans of the ancient mo« 
numents of Bome, by Giuliano da 
Sangallo : it bears the date of 1465 : 
amongst the drawings which it con- 
tains are a series of the triumphal 
arches, many of the temples existing 
in the 16th century at Rome, which 
have since disappeared, and sketches of 
galleys, in one of which are introduced 
paddle-wheels like those in use in 
our modem steamboats, but moved 
by a windlass. The printed books 
amount to 50,000 : many of them are 
invaluable on account of their autograph 
notes by the most illustrious scholars. 
The Hebrew Bible of 1488 is one of 
the 12 known copies of the first com- 
plete edition of Soncino. The Latin 
version of Plato, by Ficino, is covered 
with marginal notes by Tasso, and his 
father Bernardo j the rare Dante of 
Venice, 1477, is filled with notes by 
Bembo; and another edition of the 
great poet has some curious notes by 
Tasso : a few very early Christian 
sculptures in ivory are also preserved 
here. In the court behind the palace is 
the fragment of an inscription which 
will not fail to interest British travel- 
lers. It is a portion of the dedication 
of the triumphal arch erected to the 
emperor Claudius by the senate and 
Boman people, in honour of the con- 
quest of Britain. It was found near 
the Sdarra palace, where the arch 
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supposed to have stood. The letters 
are of the finest form of the imperial 
period, and were of bronze. 

Palitzzo Borghese, This immense 
palace was begun in 1590 bj Cardinal 
bezza, from the designs of Martino 
Lunghi, and completed bj Paul Y. 
(Borghese) from those oi Flaminio 
Ponzio. The court is surrounded by 
bortiooes sustained by 96 granite co- 
lumns, Doric in the lower and Corinth- 
ian in the upper story. Among the 
colossal statues preserved here are 
Julia Pia as Thaha; another Muse; 
the A polio Musagetes ; and a fragment 
of an Amazon. The gallery, wMch is 
one of the richest in Rome, is on the 
ground-floor, and is hberally thrown 
open to artists and visitors every day, 
except Saturday and Sunday, from 9 
▲.K. until 3 p.K. It is arranged in 12 
rooms, in each of which there are hand- 
oatalogues in French and Italian for 
the use of visitors. We shall there- 
fore only notice here the most re- 
markable paintings out of the 856 
which constitute the collection. \st 
Room,-^\, 8. BotHcelU. Madonna and 
Child. — 30, 34. Perugino. A Nazzareno 
and Madonna. — 33. Leona^rdo da Vinci. 
The Saviour. — 35. MaphaeL A Por- 
trait of himself in his youth (?). — 36. 
F, lappi. Portrait of Savonarola.— 48. 
Peruffifto, San Sebastiano. — 49, 57. 
Pintvriechio, Events in the life of 
Joseph; the names of the principal 
persons are written under them. — 43, 
61» Francia. Virgin and Child, and a 
half-figure of St. Anthony.-— 44. Ma- 
dalena Doni as St. Catherine. — 69. A, 
Follajuolo. The Nativity. And several 
pictures of the schools of Perugino, 
Raphael, and Leonardo da Yinei. ^nd 
Room, — 2 handsome fountains in ala- 
bastro fiorito are placed in the centre 
of this room. — 1, 2, 5, 8. GhtrofoUo, 
The last a Deposition, a fine picture. — 
6. F^cmoia, Madonna and Sunts. — 20. 
Bofhael, Portrait of a cardinal : a very 
fine portrait. — 23. Dotto Dogti. Circe. 
— 25. Baphabl. a portrait called Cesar 
Borgia. — 28. OiiUio Momano, Copy of 
Kaphael's Julius II.— 31. Fra JSarto- 
lommeo, A Holy Family.— 34. A. del 



Sarto. Holy Family. — 37. BaphajsC. 
TTia magnificent picture of the Depo- 
sition or Entombment of Christ. The 
Entombment was painted by Bapha^ 
in his 24th year. It was executed by 
the mustrious artist after his return 
from Florence for the ch. of St. Fran- 
cesco at Perugia, being a commission, 
from Atalanta Baglioni, soon after 
Qiovanni Paolo Baglioni had regained 
the sovereignty of that city. On one^ide 
of the composition the Saviour is borne 
to the sepulchre by 2 men, whose ve-< 
hement action contrasts strongly with 
the lifeless body; the intensity and 
varied expression of grief are finely 
shown in the S. Peter, the S. John, and 
the Magdalen, who surround the corpse^ 
while, on the other side, the Yirgin, 
overwhelmed by her affliction, has 
fainted in the arms of her attendants* 
It bears the date M.l>.yii. in gilt let- 
ters. Several sketches for this picture 
were in Sir Thos. Lawrence's collection. 
The subjects of the predella, 3 figures 
of Faith, Hope, and Charity, are in the 
Pinacotheca at the Yatican, — 39. So- 
doma, A Holy Family.— 50. Feancia. 
S. Stephen: a very fine picture.— 64^ 
Oiulio Romano* A copy of the Foma- 
rina of the Barberini Gallery.— 34, 35. 
Andrea del Sarto. Holy Families.— « 
52. 7}imoteo da Urhino, A very inte- 
resting portrait of Baphael : the same 
likeness as in the gallery at Florence.-— 
54. Oarofalo, The Madonna, with S« 
Peter and S. Paul, a small picture f 
and several others by the same painter. 
3rdl jBoom.— 4. Vanari. Lucretia. — 6. 
A, del Sarto. The Magdalen.— 7, 8. 
MiehaelAngelo. 2 Apostles. — 11. QiuUo 
Bomano, Go^j of Baphaers S. John in 
the Desert. — 18. Vaeari, Leda. — 24 
and 28. And/rea del Sarto. Madonna 
and Child, with Angels and S. John« 
—32 and 33. Pierino del Vaga. A Ma« 
donna and a Holy Family. — 34. Pcm- 
tormo. S. Sebastian. — 35. Andrea del 
Sarto. Yenus and Cupid. — 39, 40. 
Carlo Dolce. Madonna and Child, and 
the Adoration. — 40. CoBSEaaio. Da- 
NAE ; a very fine and celebrated pi&* 
ture.— -42. Bronaino. Portrait of Cosi* 
mo I. de Medicis. — 46. Stusqferrato^ 
Yirgin and Child.— 48. Selnutian del 
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JPiomho, Our Sariour at the column, 
said to have been sketched bj Michel 
Angelo as the original design for the 
wll^known fresco in S. Pietro Mont- 
orio. 4ih Boom. — An. Car€teci. A 
Deposition from the Gross. — 2. Do- 
xnfnoHnro. The OniisAir Sibtl, one 
of his most celebrated and graoefal 
pictures. — ^. Lod. Caracci. S. Caterina 
da Siena. — 18. A», Caraoei. S. Francis. 
— 19. Luea Giordano, Martyrdom of 
S. Ignatius. — 23. Ouido. Head of S. Jo- 
s^h. — 30. CUffoli. S. Francis. — 82. An. 
Caracei. B. Domenick. — 34. Id. Head 
of Christ.— 24. EUaahetta Sirani. Lu- 
cretia« — 45. Ccurlo Dolce. Our Sa* 
▼ioor.— 46. 8€usqferraio. Madonna and 
Child. &th Boom. — ^5. ScipUme Q-aetam. 
A Holy Family. — 6. Oa/v. Arpino. 
The Flagellation.— 11, 12, 13, 14. Ai- 
BANI. 4 fine circular pictures, repre- 
senting the Seasons. — 15. Doicbni- 
OB.VS0. The Chase of Diana, a very 
oelebrated picture ; the goddess, at- 
tended by her nymphs, is awarding the 
prize of the bow and quiver to one of 
them who has just shot off her arrow. 
— 21. FroMcetco Mola. S. Peter released 
from prison. 25. Fed. Zueehero. A 
Deposition from the Cross. — 26. Corw- 
vaggio. Madonna and Child, with Santa 
Anna; — 27. Yenus dressing. Qth Boom. 
— 1. &ir£Bon70. LaMadonna Adolorata. 
— ^3. Andrea Scuxhi. Portrait of Orazio 
Giustimani. — 5. Gubbcino. The Ee- 
tom of the Prodigal Son. — 7. Pietro da 
Cortona. Portrait of G. GhisHeri, in 
imitation of Vandyke's style. — 10. Bi- 
hera. St. Stanislaus with the infant 
C9irifit. — 13. Sassoferrato. Copy of Ti- 
tian's Three Ages of Man.— 24, 25. 
Qntepar Pouesin. 2 landscapes. 7 th 
Boom. — A long room or gallery, called 
tiie Stanza degli Speechi, being sur- 
rounded with mirrors. On 2 tables 
of red porphyry are antique bronze 
statuettes. 8^^ Boom. — 2, 3. Bor- 
gognone. Battle-pieces. — 33. Salvator 
Bosa. A landscape. — 100. Paul Potter. 
Cattle feeding. — 101. Vandyke. The 
Crucifixion ; very fine. — 87. Paul Brill. 
Madonna with animals. There are 
some mosaics by Matteo Provenzale in 
this room : the best. No. 1, a portnut of 
Paul V. 9<A Boom. — 1, 2, 3. Frescoes 



from the Casino of Raphael, afterwards 
the Villa Olgiati, from the walls of which 
they have been recently detached $ the 
two first represent the marriage of Alex- 
ander and Boxana. No. 3 is the cele- 
brated painting of Archers Shooting at 
a Mark with the arrows of the sleeping 
Cupid ; a magnificent composition, 
periiaps nnequfdled in fresco-painting. 
There are some other frescoes of the 
school of Giuho Bomano, from the Villft 
Lante on the Janicule. 10th Boom. — 
This and the following room are chiefly 
dedicated to the Venetian school. — 2. 
Titian. The Three Ghraces.— 3. Paul 
Veronese. Sta. Cecilia. — ^13. Oiorgione, 
David bearing the head of Goliah. — 14. 
Paul Veronese. St. John preaching in 
the Desert.^ — 16. Titian. San Dominick. 
— 19. Bassano. His own portrait. — 21. 
Titian. Sacbed and Peofanb Lots ; 
an allegorical composition representing 
2 figures sitting near the edge of a foun- 
tain: one clothed in white with red 
dleeves, the other with a red drapery 
over the 1. shoulder j a young Cupid is 
looking into the water. 22. lAonello 
Spada. A Concert. 34. P. Veronese. 
SS. Cosimo e Damiano. 11th Boom. — 
1. Lorenzo Lotto. A Madonna. — 2. 
Paul Veronese. S. Antony preaching 
to the Fishes. — 3. I%Han. Holy Family 
with St. John. — 11. P. Veronese. Ve- 
nus and Cupid. — 11. Luea Cambiaso» 
Venus on a Dolphin. — 15, 16. Bonifazio. 
Jesus in the house of Zebedee, and the 
Betnm of the Prodigal Son. — 17. Titian, 
Samson. 33. Palma Veechio. Madonna 
and Saints. — 26. Paulo Veronese. Christ 
preaching : a sketch for a larger picture. 
— 34. Licinio da Pordenone. His own 
portrait, surrounded by his family ; very 
good. — 80. Oian Bellini. Madonna 
and Child, with S. Peter. 12th Boom. 
The pictures in this room are of the 
Dutch and Flemish schools. — 7. Van' 
dyke. The Entombment. — 15. Van* 
iglee. Portrait of Marie de Medicis. 
— 51. Bii^ens. The Visitation of S. 
Elizabeth.— 22, 39. Solbein. 2 un« 
known portraits. — 19. Albert Durer. 
Portrait of Louis VI., duke of Ba- 
varia. — 25. BacJckugsen. A magnificent 
sea-piece. — 24. Tenters. Boors drinking. 
— 38 and 41. Luea Cranach. A nor- 
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trait, and a Venus with Cupid. — 40. 
Hanthorst, Lot and his Daughters. — 
9. Wouvermans. A landscape, with men 
on horseback. 

Palazzo Bratehiy forming the angle 
of the Piazxa di Pasquino, built at the 
close of the last century by the duke 
Braschi, nephew of Pius VI., from the 
designs of MoreUi. It is remarkable 
for its imposing staircase, ornamented 
with 16 columns of red oriental granite, 
and 4 statues of Commodus, Ceres, 
Achilles, and Bacchus. The palace once 
contained a small collection of pictures, 
but they have been all dispersed within 
the last few years. The celebrated statue 
of Pasquin, which stands against one 
of the walls of this palace, has already 
been noticed at p. 84. 

Palazzo BuonaparUy formerly Bi- 
nuccini, at the comer of the Piazza di 
Venezia^ built in 1660 from the designs 
of G-io. de' Bossi. It was formerly 
the property of Madame M^re, the 
mother of Napoleon, who died here. 
It contains some modem pictures con- 
nected with the history of the French 
empire, and some portraits of the Im- 
penal &mily. 

• Palazzo Ca/m/panay at the comer of 
the Via Babuino and Piazza del Popolo, 
is celebrated for its rich collection of 
Etruscan bronzes and jewellery, formed 
by its owner, Marquis Campana, director 
of the great public pawnbroking esta- 
blishment, the Monte di Pieta. The 
Campana Museum is quite unique as 
regards Etruscan art ; in many respects 
superior to the. Museo Ghregoriano at 
the Vatican. Considerable .difficulty 
has been of late experienced in yisiting 
it ; a part of the objects being in the 
apartments occupied by the family, the 
owner only grants admission one day 
in the week, and then only to those 
lirho are personally known to him or 
to persons specially recommended. The 
specimens consist for the most part 
of gold ornaments, earrines in the 
form of genii, necklaces of scarabsei, 
filigree brooches, bracelets, and neck- 
chfuns, torques, chapelets in form of 



foliage, &c. ; the head of the homed 
Backus, and a gold fibula with an 
Etruscan inscription, equal, if they do 
not surpass, the finest productions of 
Trichinopoly or Genoa. One of the 
most remarkable objects in this collec- 
tion is a superb Scarabieus in sar- 
donyx, representing Cadmus destroying 
the Dragon. The collection of Etruscan 
yases is also very fine, several present- 
ing historical scenes, with Greek and 
Etruscan inscriptions. The Cabinet 
of Bronzes comprises a fine series of 
Etruscan and Boman objects : 2 beau- 
tiM tripods, a mirror of extraordinary 
beauty and size, and a cinerary urn of 
most rare occurrence in metal; it 
was found near Perugia, containing th« 
ashes of the dead, with a gcdden neck* 
lace, now amongst the jewellery ; a bier 
of bronze, with the bottom in lattice- 
work, Uke that in the Museo Ghregoriano, 
with the helmet, breastplate, greares, 
and sword of the warrior whose body 
reposed upon it. There are several fine 
spedmens of Etruscan helmets, with 
delicate wreaths of gold foliage placed 
upon them. The collection of glass 
and enamels is most interesting, 
consisting of elegant tazze of blue, 
white, and yellow glass mounted on 
filigree stands precisely as they were 
taken from the tombs. The series of 
Etruscan vases, not only from £truri& 
proper, but from Magna Gh-ecia, is rich 
and extensive. In addition to the col- 
lection of more valuable objects at his 
own residence, Marquis Cunpana pos- 
sesses a very extensive one, and which 
is of easier access, at the Monte di 
Pieta, consisting of perhaps the finest 
known series of terra-cotta bas-reliefs of 
the Boman period, described in his work 
entitled * Antiche Opere di Plastica,* of 
miniature works of sculpture from Magna 
Grecia, and of various Etruscan sculp- 
tures, amongst which are a very curious 
sarcophagus discovered at Cervetri, with 
two very characteristic figures on the 
covers, some ancient frescoes, &c. The 
marbles, which formerly constituted 
a part of the museum, have been 
removed in ^art to the Villa Campana 
on the Cffihan, near St. John Lateran, 
for which strangers can obtain admis-* 
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sion by writine to the owner ; it is 
rich, in ineditea inscriptions, cinerary 
urns, Etruscan sarcophagi, with some 
good busts (amongst others a fine 
one of Hadrian), and specimens of an- 
cient sculpture. The gardens are orna- 
mented with exotic plants, foimtains, 
grottoes, &c., and an exact fiic-simile 
of an Etruscan sepulchre. 

Palazzo delta Camielleriay one of the 
most magnificent palaces in Borne, 
begun by Cardinal Mezzarota, and 
completed in 1494 by Cardinal Biario, 
nephew of Sixtus lY., from the designs 
of Bramante. It was bmlt with tra- 
vertine taken from the Coliseum ; the 
44 granite columns which sustain the 
double portico of its court are sup- 
posed to hare belonged to the Theatre 
<of Pompey. The gateway was de- 
signed by Fontana. The great saloon, 
recently occupied by French soldiers, is 
decorated with frescoes by Vutari, Sal- 
viati, &c. This palace is the official 
residence of the Cardinal Vice-Chan- 
cellor, and the seat of the Tribunal of 
the Cancellena Apostolica. In June 
1848 it became the palace of the Bo- 
man Parliament, smumoned by Pius 
IX at the commencement of the re- 
forms which finally drove him from 
his capitaL In the next month it 
was the scene of the memorable 
outrage in which the mob burst into 
the chamber while the deputies were 
Bitting, and demanded an immediate 
declaration of war against Austria. In 
the November following it acquired an 
infamous celebrity as the scene of the 
assassination of Count Bossi, the un- 
fortunate minister of Pius IX., ongoing 
to a meeting of the Chambers, who as- 
sembled here ; this atrocious crime, still 
involved in obscurity as to its abettors, 
took place at the foot of the great stair- 
case. At the entrance door of the 
palace are exhibited copies of all papal 
bulls issued, admonitions, interdicts, ex- 
communications, and notices of forth* 
coming consistories. 

JPalazzo di Caserta, formerly Mattei, 
in the Yia delle Botteghe Scure, the 
residence of the Dul^e di Sermoneta, 



the head of the ancient noble family 
of Gaetani. The first floor, which is 
handsomely furnished, contains several 
family pictures, and is generally let to 
rich foreigners, the situation near the 
foot of the Capitol being healthy at 
all seasons. The family archives pre- 
served in this palace are perhaps the 
most complete of any of the great 
Boman houses ; several deeds and 
donations to the Gaetanis being of the 
9th and 10th centuries. The Gaetanis 
were once lords of all the country from 
Yelletri to Fondi ; they gave 2 popes to 
the throne of St. Peter, Gelasius II. and 
Boniface YIII., and were the rivals of 
the Colonnas and Orsinis in their long 
contests with the popes in the 11th and 
12th centuries. 

Palazzo Cenci. — There are 2 palaces 
known by this name in Borne. The 
first, called also P. Mnccarani, is situ- 
ated opposite the ch. of S. Eustachio, 
near the Pantheon ; it was built in 
1526 from the designs of Giulio Bo- 
mano, and is remarkable for its fine 
architecture. The second Cenci Palace^ 
the ancient residence of the family, 
stands partly on the site of the Theatre 
of Balbus,near the entrance to the Ghet* 
to, and is probably built with materials 
taken from its ruins. The piazza 
in front of the palace is called indif- 
ferently the Piazza de' Cenci and the 
Piazza delle Scuole. Adjoining the 
palace is the little ch. of S. Tommaso 
a* Cenci, founded in 1113 by Cencio 
bishop of Sabina, and granted by Julius 
II. to Bocco Cencio, whose descendant, 
the notorious Count Francesco, re- 
built it in 1575, no doubt as one of the 
means of purchasing pardon for his 
atrocities. The paJaoe, an immense 
and gloomv pile of massive architec- 
ture, was for many years deserted and 
left without doors or windows or any 
sign of human habitation, to tell, as 
forcibly as a building could, the record 
of crime : it seemed to have been 
stricken with the curse of which Bea- 
trice Cenci was the victim. Within the 
last few years, however, it has been made 
habitable, and a part of it was long 
occupied as a stuolo by the celebrated 
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centl/ b<!«ik poTfiiM<<i T>7 the Gorcni' 

Ipmnte eoianuM, and a/k«ike«i v;tb ia»- 
tu-^ le frieU9 <4 §T>e w<yrkrn«uibip, mkI 
Mitit up aetCfr^ina to the znfittiA Italisa 
iMr.kM with btiiieomj orer 'iMlo^nr of 
<>p«nt work, H« wa« pftitkrvJ^rlj •trvKk 
witik one c^ tfae iprt«9, fffrmed t4 tm- 
M«iMe Atone*, idid iaidm^ throng * 
d«rk Mid Mtj fmi>y opening into 
fl^fsnj mAfUmatmn eInMmhen, It« 
vmHwn m the BMMt obiM«re qtMiier of 
iiomtf tmd iU f^oomj mped, mn per- 
Cm^ id aeeordanee with the atrocatiei 
MTpetralMl within ite wftlh», wfaidi led 
to the tnHf^edr cnaetcd at aaoihcr pbee 
(Petrdk), which hw ipvea fudi iiMshni' 
ehol/ ittUntft to the name of CencL 

Palau0 CMffi^ iorma^ out of the 
•idea 4^ the Fiacza CoUmna, built in 
1520 from the dtmam of CHaeomo della 
VortMf nnd comp&ted bj^ Carlo Ka* 
dimo« In one of the antec^iamben 
ar« the Hknll and the 81eq»in||; Ould, 
ieulptuml Ypy SendiUf aa emblona of 
Ufe and deaths In the iaioon ate 3 
ancient ftatoet: a Yenna, in Parian 
narble, with a (knek iwuripUon ; 
Mercnrf wiUi the eadtteeu$f and an 
Apollo, aomNwed to be of the time of 
}M<hrian« xtiepiettirMareintheapart- 
mantf oecupiea b/ the iamil/, ana are 
ooofequentfy not generall/ ahown to 
the public* Among them the following 
may be noticed:— 1« — Guercmo, 8t« 
Franciii, — ChUdo, Hi, Cecilia; a Na- 
tivity. — Cara/vaggio. St John the Bap- 
tist drinking at a apring. II. — Pielro da 
OorUma, A Guardian AngeL — Ouef 
oho, Chriit at the oolomn. — AgotUno 
Caraocit A dead Chriat. — SaUxUor 
Mo$a, A Miyr diaputing with a phi- 
lofopher, wlio i» said to be aportrait 
of Balrator himaolf. — TUian, Twopor* 
traitii. — 8pagnoUUo. A Kagdiuen. 
111,-^Anarea SaeoM, Sketch for the 
picture of B, Bomualdo, in the Vatican ; 
a Saint } the Blened Bernardo Tolomei 
of Siena.— (7MVio. A Pietli. In the 
upper rooniM ia a cabinet adorned with 

^tc})ei by OiuUo MomcMOt BertUmt 
V«a aacehif &c* Xhe library ia 



^ the BMMt Ijit£fMti ng part of the 

I It waa ifj^xDdtd by Akxander TIL, 
I and ia iKti in MSS. of 



U 



Amofi^ tb«ae 



the Cfaraneka ef 



Sc Benedict and St. Andrew, 



edited ChztHwie of the 
' San Create on Sonete, a 
c4 Hani'imwana of the 9th mniiui, a 
Daniel c^ the Septnaeint TCfaun, an 
illinmnated MiMal of ItoQ, a £olk> to- 
lome of French and Flennh 
eontaininc WJC^rttea and nasaa 
I4d0; a letter of Heavy TIIL to At 
Count Falatinf, legnertinghini to ihiia 
nomer^ to Luther; aerenl IneditiHi 
letten of Mdandithon, eomeMMncta ef 
TaMO, 20 Tofaimea of original doeumenta 
rdatine to the troty of Wca^dialia, 
and a large eoDeetion of inedited and 
almoat nnknown materiab lor the 
hteraiy and pcrfitical hiatorrof £nnq[ML 
The eminent antiquary ^ea waa the 
hbnrian aen lor many yean 'pnar to 
hia death in 1836. 

Palazzo acdapordf now Palcomierif 
in the Via del Borgo di San Spbito, 
neariy oppontethe P. Nieed&Di, and not 
Ur mm the S. eztiemity of the Ponte 
di 8, Angdb, built in 1526, ia lemark- 
aUe for ita line arehltectme by Ghalio 
Romano* 

Palazzo Colonna^ in the Piazza di 
88. Apoatoliy commenced by Pope 
Hartin Y. in the I5th oentnry, and 
completed in latertimea. It formed at 
one period the reaidenoe of Jnlina IL, 
and anbaequently of San Carlo when 
Cardinal Borromeo. It etill bdongs to 
the princely family whose name it heare | 
but aa the eld^ branch reaidea at 
Naples, the itate f^Murtmenta hare been 
let for MTcral yean past, and now form 
the reaidenoe of the Ambaaaador of 
France. The apartment on the ground* 
floor oontaine some frescoes of Tem« 
pesta, of Pomarancio, and Qai^par 
Poussin, of little interest. The Colonna 
picture gallenr, once the most con- 
siderable in Korne, containing nearly 
1400 paintings, has been much re- 
duced oy diyision amongst members 
of the fomily ; it still contains se* 
yeralfine works, which are arranged in 
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a Beries of rooms terminating in the 
Hall or Gallery for which the palace 
is BO celebrated. The gallery is open 
eyery day, except holidays, to the 
public; there are hand-catalogues in 
each room. In the two rooms preced- 
ing those of the pictures are some speci- 
mens of Gobelins and Arras tapestry, 
and a good bust of Yitellius. Itoom I. 
r— 4. S. BotUcelli, Madonna and Child. 
— ^9. Giovanni 8anzio. Portrait of a 
Boy. — 7, Luini, Virgin and Child. — 

18. Oiacomo Avanzi da Bologna, A 
Crucifixion. — 11 ,21, Albani, "Two large 
Iiandsoapes, with groups of figures. — 

19. GiuUo Romano. The Madonna and 
Child. — 20. Gentile da Fahhriwno, A 
Madonna. — 22. Parmigianino. A Holy 
Family. — 24. Innocenzio da Imola, A 
Holy Family. — 29. Gitereino, Moses. 
«— 29. P. da CoHona, The Resurrection. 
PasBuig through the Throne-room, with 
a richly decorated ceiling, is, Moom II. 
— 31. Titian. A fine portraits of Onofrio 
Fanvini, an Austin mar. — 84. CHrolamo 
da Tretiso. A fine portrait, supposed to 
be of Poggio Bracciolini, the Florentine 
historian. These portraits were long 
supposed to be by Titian, and to be 
Luther and Calvin, for which there 
was not the remotest foundation. — 32. 
Bronzimo. A Holy Family. — 36. P, 
Veronese, A Lady playing on the guitar. 
r^36. Chiercino, The Guardian Angel. 
— 37. Albani. Bape of Europa. — 40. An, 
Carraci, the Mangia JFaggioli, a ridi- 
culous, but true to life, caricature. — 41. 
Jjo Spagna, S. Jerome in the Desert. 
— 42. Paris Bordone, Madonna, with 
St. Sebastian and other Saints. — 44. 
Holbein, A portrait of Lorenzo Co- 
lonna, brother to Martin V.— 4^. Paul 
Veronese, A fine male portrait. — 
47. JO, Crespi. San Carlo. — 51. F, 
Mola, Death of Abel,— 52. Gmdo, S. 
Agnes. — 53. Sassqferrato, A Madon- 
na. — 59. Gttercino, The Angel Gabriel. 
The paintings on the ceiling, represent- 
ing the Apotheosis of Martin Y., are 
by Lutti and Pompeo Battoni, Boom 
III. — This room, which forms one of 
the extremities of the great hall, is 
covered with landscapes ; several (69, 
72, 76, 91, 93) in tempera, by Gaspar 
^oussin^ — 80. A small pretty Claude.— 



83. Poussin. Apollo and Daphne. — 87. 
Wouvermans. A large battle-piece. — 
90. SalvatorBosa, A sea-shore scene. 
On one side of this room is a beautiful 
cabinet, with 27 bas-reliefs in ivory, 
executed by the German artist Stein- 
hart, and copied from Michel An- 
gelo's Last Judgment in the Sistine 
Chapel, and of 26 of Raphael's subjects 
in the Loggie. — The Great Hall, one of 
the finest in the world, is ornamented 
with ancient statues, none of which 
are of any great merit ; the walls are de- 
corated with Venetian mirrors, painted 
with wreaths of flowers and Cupids, 
the former by Mario Nuzzi (oaUed dei 
fiori), the latter by Carlo Maratta, On 
the tables are some antique bronzes, 
and a small bronze statue of a faun, bv 
Sansovino; the roof is covered with 
firesooes relative to the histoiy of the 
Colonna &mily ; the larg^t, in the 
centre, by Coli and Gherardi, represents 
the Battle of Lepanto. The following are 
the principal pictures on the sides of the 
Great HaLl, and of that which follows, 
leading to the Gardens : — 105. SaUoiati^ 
Adam and Eve in the Gkurden. — 106. 
Vandgke. Fine portrait of C. Colonna, 
Duke di Marsi. — 107. Guercvno, 'Max" 
tyrdom of S. Emerenziana. — 103. Al' 
bani. Ecce Homo. — 111. Muzziani, 
Portrait of the celebrated Yittoria Co- 
lonna. — 113. 8c, Gaetani. Portrait of 
Antonio Colonna. — 115. G, CagUari, 
Portrait of Stefano Colonna. — 116. 8al» 
viati. Venus and Cupid. — 117. Tinto* 
retto. Narcissus. — 118, 127. Vasari, 
Two recumbent figures of Venus. — 120, 
123. GhMrland<0o. BapeoftheSabines, 
and the Peace celebrated between the 
Bomans and Sabines. — 119. Pahna 
Vecchio, St. Peter presenting a Dona* 
tario to the Madonna and Ch^d. — 122. 
Titian. A Holy Family.— 124. Fon- 
dtfke. Portrait of Lucrezia Colonna.-^ 
125. L. Cramach (P). The Temptations 
of St. Antony. — 126. Bronmno, Venus 
and Cupid. — Ag. Caraeci, Portrait of 
Cardinal Pompeo Colonna. — 133. Giorm 
gione. Portrait of G^acomo Sciarra 
Colonna. — 137. Simone da Pesaro, S. 
Sebastian. — 138. Pottssin. Shepherd- 
esses asleep. — 136, 146. 8, Rosa, St. 
John in the Desert, and St. Jo^ 
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preaching in tbe WEdemess; the painter 
IS said to hare introdnoed his own like- 
ness into the first picture. — 139. Tor- 
TOBBTTO. Two fine portraits of Bene- 
dictine Monks. — \^\.yicoladaFolUfno. 
A carious picture of the Madonna libe- 
rating a child from the DeviL — 142. 
An, Caracci. The Magdalen in Calory. 
—146. La/t^raneo, St. Peter in Prison. 
— ^147. Otttdo, S. Francis and Angels. 
—The pretended CoUmma BelUca, in 
rosso-antico, formerly in the gallery, is 
now in the priyate apartments. The 
gardens behind the palace extend along 
the western slope of the Quirisal, and 
are well planted in box and ilexes. 
The celebxvted ** Colonna Pine," which 
formed so picturesque an object, was 
blown down by the same gale which 
uprooted Tasso*s oak at S. Onoforio, in 
1842. There are some ancient colossal 
ruins in the Colonna gardens, which 
belong probably to the Temple of the 
Sun, erected by Anrelian on the QuirinaL 

JPalazzo della ConsuUa, on Monte 
Carallo, built by Clement XII., from 
the designs of Fuga, in 1730. Attached 
to it are cavalry barracks. The palace 
is considered one of Fuga*s most sue- 
oessfol work.. ^ 

JPalazto Corginif in the Lungara of 
the Trastevere, built by theKiario family, 
enlarged and altered into its present 
form by Clement XII., in 1729, from 
the designs of Fuga. It is one of the 
handsomest palaces in Bome. In the 
17th century it was the residence of 
Christina queen of Sweden, who died 
here in 1689. A double staircase of 
imposing architecture leads to the gal- 
lery, which contains some fine pictures, 
with a large number of inferior works ; 
the galleiT is open every day, except 
SunOEiy, m>m 10 until 2; there are 
hand-catalogues in all the rooms ; the 
following are the most remarkable: 
— Room I. A sarcophagus of white 
marble, found at Porto d*Anzio, or- 
namented with bas-reliefs of tritons 
and nereids. 12. SUsabetta Sirani, 
Virgin and Child. — 20. Lodovico Ca- 
racci. A Pieta. Oallery III. — 9. 
Andrea del Sartq, Madonna and Child. 



— 39. AJhanL Mercury and Apollo. — 
26. Fra Barlolommeo, St. Joseph^ 
Virgin, and Child. — 49. Cablo Dolcb. 
St. Apollonia. — 50. Titian. Portrait of 
Philip II. — 55. Tetders. A Butchrar^s 
shop. — 84. Carlo Dolce. EcoeHomo. — 
89. ChUdo and Overcino. Fcce Homos. 
These 3 pictures placed tc^ther are in- 
teresting, as showing the relative powers 
of expression in the respective painters. 
Soom IV. 11. GmsBCiNO. Herodias. 
— 28. Titian. St. Jerome. — Raphael, 
Portrait of Julius IL — 41. Bapha£I<. 
Beplica of the Barberini Fomari- 
na. — 43. Carlo Maratta. A Holy 
Family. — 48. CdrloDolce. A Magdalen. 
— 44. Albert Durer. A hare. An an- 
cient curule chair in marble with bas- 
reliefe, supposed to be Etruscan, dis- 
covered near the Lateran ; on one of the 
tables in this room is a silver vase, eu'* 
closing another covered with very beau- 
tiful relief!) representing Orestes before 
the Areopagi. Boom V. 12. Carlo Dolce, 
St. Agnes. — 13. Carlo Maralta. An An- 
nunciation. — 23. Alhani. Virgin and 
Child. — 24. Ghuerdno. Christ and the 
Samaritan ; and40, id. An Annunciation. 
Room VI. TUian. Two Sons of Charles 

VII. — 31, 35. Holbein. His own and 
his Wife's portraits. — 43. Albert Durer, 
Portrait of Cardinal Albert of Branden- 
burg. — 40. Bronzino. Portrait of Car- 
dinal Bibiena, very doubtful. 54. Id, 
Portrait of Lorenzo de* Medicis. Room 

VIII. 11. MiTBiLLO. Fine picture of 
Virgin and Child. — 4. Luca Giordano, 
Chnst disputing with the Doctors. — 13. 
Pousein. A fine Landscape, — 22, 23, 24. 
Fra Angelico. 3 small pictures repre- 
senting the Descent of the Holy Spirit, 
the Ascension, and our Lord in Glory, 
— 26. Lodovico Carcufci. Martyrdom 
of St. Bartholomew. — 35. Domenichino, 
Portrait of a Gonfaloniere of the 
Church. Room IX. Vandyke. Jesus be- 
fore Pilate. — 6. Claude. A good speci- 
men. — 2. Francia. Virgin and Cliild. — 
10. P. da Caravaffffio. A drawing of 
Niobe and her Children, dated 1567. — 
15, 21, 40, 41, 42. Pousein. 5 luid- 
scopes; a mosaic of Clement XIL, 
and of his nephew Cardinal Neri Cor- 
sini. — Room X. 2. Velasquez. Portrait 
of Innocent Xvl2. Salvator Rosa^ 
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Prometheus devoured by tbe Vulture, 
— 32. Domenichino. Christ laid in the 
Sepulchre. In a private room beyond 
this are a bronze bas-rehef of the Bape 
of Europa, attributed to Cellini ; an an- 
tique mosaic representing oxen fright- 
ened by thunder; and a portrait of 
Clement XII. in pietra dura. The Cor- 
9ini ZAbrartf, founded by Clement XII., 
contains upwards of 1300 MSS., some 
autograph papersof Christina of Sweden, 
a valuable coUection of prints, and a 
great number of cinquecento editions. 
It is open to the pubHc every day, ex- 
cept on festivals, for 3 hours before 
sunset. The number of printed books 
is about 60,000, well arranged, with 
good catalogues, and easily accessible'; 
the collection of engravings is one of 
the largest and most complete in Italy. 
Behind the palace is the pretty Villa 
Cornm, placed on the crest of the Jani- 
culum. The view from it embraces a 
fine panorama of Bome: Vasi's cele- 
brated print was ta.ken from its casino. 

Palazzo CostaffwH, in the Piazza delle 
Tartarughe, built by C. Lombardi : it is 
celebrated for its superb ceilings, paint- 
ed in fresco by Domenichino, Guercino, 
Albani, and other eminent artists of 
their time. There are 6 ceilings, in 
the following order: — I. Albanu Her- 
cules woundmg the Centaur Nessus. 
II. Domenichino. Apollo in his car; 
Time discovering Truth,*&c. III. Chter- 
cino. Binaldo and Armida on a cha- 
riot drawn by dragons. IV. Cav. 
cTArpino. Juno nursing Hercules; 
Venus with Cupids and other divini- 
ties. V. Lanfranco. Justice and 
Peace. VI. JRomanelli. Arion saved 
by the dolphin. 

Cnria Innoceniiana, more generally 
known as the P. di Monte CitoriOy fi^m 
the piazza in which it is situated, an 
imposing edifice, begun in 1642 by 
Innocent X. from the designs of Ber- 
nini, and completed by InnoQent XII. 
fr^m those of Carlo Fontana. It was 
appropriated by the latter pontiff as 
the seat of the higher courts of law, 
under the name of the Curia Innocen- 
tiana. It contains on the ground-floor 



the oflices of the Director-General of 
Police and of Passports ; on the first- 
floor those of the Auditors of the Ca- 
mera and the Segnatiu*a, and the Civil 
Court of the First Instance. From the 
balcony in fr>ont the numbers drawn at 
the government lotteries are announced 
to the people. Tliis palace is supposed 
to stand partly on the site of the Am- 
phitheatre of Statilins Taurus. 

Palazzo Doria-Pamfilif in the Corso. 
— This immense palace, the most 
magnificent perhaps of all the Boman 
palaces, interesting to English tra- 
vellers from its connexion with our 
noble house of Talbot, was built at 
various times and by different architects. 
The side facing the Corso is from the 
designs of Valvasori; that facing the 
Collegio Bomano was designed by Pietro 
da Cortona, the vestibule beine added 
by Borromini ; the fa9ade which fronts 
the Piazza di Venezia is fr>om the de- 
signs of Paolo Amati. The Gallery 
contains many first-rate works, with a 
greater number naturally of a second- 
rate character. There are nearly 800 
pictures in all, distributed over 15 rooms 
and galleries, which are most liberally 
thrown open to the pubhc, and a good 
catalogue in French and English put 
into the visitor's hands on his entering 
the apartments; the chefs-d'oeuvre of 
the collection are in the 8 ealleries sur- 
rounding the great court of the palace. 
In the order in which strangers are 
allowed to visit the gallery the following 
are the most remarkable pictures : — * 
42. Salvator JSlosa, Belisarius in the 
desert. — ^215. Mieris. 2 Misers. — 219. 
Beccafumi. Marriage of the Virgin. — 
274. Luca Giordano. A male portrait. 
— 326. FilippoIAppi. An Annunciation. 
— %OQ.Solhein. His own portrait {cetatis 
36, 1545). 2 lovely groups of children 
in marble. — 357. Sassqferrato. A 
Madonna. — 425. Giorgione. Por- 
traits, called -Luther and Calvin. In 
the galleries: — 415. Bafhael. Por- 

* A new entrance to the galleiy having been 
opened lately, tbe order of going over the 
rooms will be somewhat different ; bnt we be- 
lieve no change has taken place as regards the 
numbers on the pictures. 
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trait« of Baldo and Bartolo.-~-416. 
Titian. A fine male portrait. — 426. 
BBEUGhHXii. The 4) elements, the 
animals and plants beautifully ren- 
dered. — 427. Titian. Sacnfioe of Abra- 
ham. — 434. Vandyke. A fine portrait. 
— 438. Mubent. Portrait of his wife. — 
451. Id. Fine portrait of a Franciscan 
friar, his confessor. — 454. Leonardo 
DA Vinci. Portrait of queen Joanna 
of Aragon, a lovely picture. — 457. 
Titian. Magdalen. — 458. Portrait of a 
poet. — 474. Chterdno. A boy kneel- 
ing. — 462. Benvenuto Ortolano. The 
Birth of Christ, a curious picture. — 
467. Garofalo. A Holy Family. — 
477. Tbniebs. a Village Feast. — 470. 
Correggio. A cartoon of Glory crowning 
Virtue. — 666. An. Caracci. A Pietk. — 
653-660. GxAUDE. The celebrated land- 
scapes of the MouNO and Temple of 
Apollo.— 678. Onercino. Endymion. 
— 659. Andrea del Sarto. Portrait of 
Machiayelli, with the inscription N. M. 
Sistoriarum Scripior. — 673. Schidone. 
St. Roch.^ — 676. Oiorgione. A fine por- 
trait. — 677. Foul Veronese. Portrait of 
Lucretia Borgia. — 679. Fra JBartolom- 
meo. Holy Family. — 681. Claude. 
Diana hunting. — 662 and 667. An. 
Caracci. The Visitation and Annuncia- 
tion. — 664. Michel Angela (f). Christ 
on the Cross. — 658. Titian. Portrait 
of his Wife. — 733. Guido. Madonna in 
adoration before the Infant Saviour, a 
lovely pictxire. — 697. Sasaoferrato, A 
Holy Family. — 713. Claude. The 
Flight into Egypt, a celebrated pic- 
ture, with figures by FUippo Lauri. — 
692. PierinodelVaga. Gtilatea. — A fine 
series of landscapes by Qaapar Pousdn^ 
amongst which the Ponte Lucano on 
the road toTivoli. — N. Poussin. A copy 
of the Nozze Aldobrandini, slightly dif- 
ferent from the original, arising from 
restorations (since removed) made on 
the ancient fresco soon after its dis- 
covery. 

In a small cabinet at. the extremity 
of the great gallery parallel to the 
Corso, and which is fitted up with 
much taste and magnificence, prince 
Doria has lately placed some pictuivs 
■»nnected with his fiimily. — 685. 
(A8TIAN0 del Piohbo. Portrait ' 



of the great Admiral Andrea Doritty 
surrounded by naval emblems.- -686. 
Bronzino. Portrait of G-ianetto Doria. 
—688. Velasquez. Portrait of In- 
nocent X. — Emmelink. A Deposi- 
tion from the Cross, a fine specimen of 
the period, with the portraits of the 
Donatarii; and a lovely marble bust of 
princess Maiy Talbot Doria, by Tene- 
rani. In one of the rooms, No. 7, are 
preserved some antique bronzes dis- 
covered on possessions of the Doria 
family: a recumbent statue of the 
Nile; a curious waterpail, with the 
gods engraved on it ; a bronze bath ; 
a very beautiful Satyr^s mask, which 
served as the mouth of a fountain; 
several statuettes, &c. : and, in another, 
a Centaur, in rosso antico, found among 
the ruins in the Villa Doria at Albano. 

Palazzo Falconieri, in the Via dei 
Coronari, built in the 17th centuir 
from the designs of Borromini. This 
palace was formerly celebrated for the 
gallery of Cardinal Fesch, by whom 
it was occupied for many years prior to 
his death in 1839. 

Palazzo Famese, the property of the 
king of Naples, by whose ftimily it was 
inherited, as the descendants of Eli- 
zabeth Famese, the last of her line ; be- 
gun by Paul III., while Cardinal, from 
the designs of Antonio di Sangallo, 
it was finished by his nephew. Cardinal 
Alessandro Famese, under the direction 
of Michel Angelo (1526). The fa^e 
towards the Tiber and the gallery were 
added by G-iacomo della Porta. The 
architectw^ of this palace is beyond all 
doubt the finest in Rome ; but it loses 
much of its interest when we know that 
the immense blocks of travertine of 
which it is constructed were plundered 
from the Coliseum, of whose ruin, says 
Gibbon, " the nephews of Paul III. are 
the guilty agents, and every traveller who 
views the Famese palace may curse the 
sacrilege, and luxury of these upstart 
princes." The piazza, adorned with 2 
handsome fountains, is arranged in such 
a manner that the palace is seen to 
great advantage. The granite basins of 
the fountains, 17 feet m length and 4 
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feet in depth, were found in the Baths 
of CoracaUa. On entering the palace 
the immense size of the blocks of tra- 
vertine, and the precision with which 
thej are fitted, never £ul to attract 
attention. Nothing can surpass the 
solidity of the construction : the base- 
ment of the court, which was laid down 
bj Vignola on the original plan of San- 
g^o, is worthj of the best times of 
ancient architecture. All the upper 
part of the building, with the imposing 
entablature, are by Michel Angelo. 
In the portico is the sarcophagus 
of white marble, said, but on doubt- 
ful authority, to have been found in 
the tomb of C»cilia Hetella. During 
the siege of Borne in 1849 the palace 
was struck by several shot from the 
breaching batteries of the French, the 
marks oi which were too evident until 
lately on the fa^'ade towards the Tiber : 
its cornice and roof were somewhat 
iiyured, but no damage was done to 
the interior. In former times the 
palace was remarkable for its fine col- 
tection of statues. The frescoes of 
Annibale Caracei and his scholars are 
the great attraction of the Q-aUery. 
These fine works occupied no less than 
8 years in execution, and were rewarded 
with the small sum of 500 gold crowns 
(1^2.). The centre-piece represents 
the Triumph of Bacchus and Ariadne, 
attended by fauns, satyrs, and bac- 
chantes, and preceded by Silenus on 
an ass. The other subjects are, — ^Fan 
bringing goatskins to Diana ; Mercury 
presenting the apple to Paris ; Apollo 
carrying off Hyacinth ; the Eagle and 
Ganymiede; Polyphemus playing on the 
Pipes ; the pursuit of Acis ; Perseus 
and Andromeda (by Ghiido) ; contest of 
Perseus andPhineus ; Jupiter and Juno ; 
Q-alatea, with tritons and nymphs; 
Apollo flaying Marsyas ; Boreas carry- 
ing off Orythia; recall of Eurydice; 
Europa on the Bull ; Diana and Endy- 
mion ; Hercules and lole ; Aurora and 
Oephalus in a car ; Anchises and 
Venus; Cupid binding a Satyr; Sala- 
mucisandHermaphroditus; Syrinx and 
Pan ;. Leander guided by Cupid swim- 
ming to meet Hero. The 8 small sub- 
jects over the niches and windows are 



by Domenichino ; they represent Arion 
on his dolphin ; Prometheus; Hercules 
killing the dragon of the Hesperides ; 
his deUverance of Prometheus ; the fall 
of Icarus; Calisto in the bath; the 
same nymph chansed into a bear; 
Apollo receiving the lyre from Mercury. 
In another apartment, called the Gobi' 
netto, very rarely shown, are other fres- 
coes by Annibale Cewtxeci ; on the roof 
is an oil-painting of Hercules on the 
cross-road (between Vice and Virtue), 
a copy of a picture by tliis master, 
which has been removed to Naples. 
The frescoes are, — Hercules supporting 
the globe ; Anapius and Amphinome 
saving their parents from an eruption 
of JEtna ; Ulysses and Circe ; Ulysses 
passing the island of the Sirens; Per- 
seus and Medusa; Hercules and the 
NemieanLion. Other rooms are painted 
in fresco by Daniele da VoUerra^ Tad' 
deo SSuecherOy Francesco Salviati, and 
Vdsari, but they are not shown to the 
pubUc. The principal subjects repre- 
sent the signing of the treaty of peace 
between Charles V. and Francis I., and 
the dispute between Luther and the 

?apal nuncio Card. Cajetan (Caetani). 
'he colossal group of AlessandroFamese 
crowned by Victory, with the Scheldt 
and Flanders at his feet, the work of 
Moschino, was sculptured out of a 
column taken from the Basilica of Con- 
stantine. Some of the rooms are re- 
markable for their beautifully carved 
ceilings. There are some specimens of 
sculpture still remaining, but of no 
value ; all the best, having been trans- 
ported to Naples, form the principal 
riches of the Museo Borbonico. 

The Famenna, opposite the Corsiui 
Palace, in the liastevere (open every 
day, except Sundays), also the pro- 
per^ of the king of Naples, built in 
1506, by Agostino Chigi, the celebrated 
banker of the 16th century, from the 
designs of Baldassare Peruzzi. It is 
celebrated for its frescoes by Raphael 
and his scholars, Oiulio Somano, 
Francesco Penni, Giovanni da Udine^ 
and Maffaello del Colle. The whole 
were repainted and much injured by 
Carlo Maratta, so that, although we 

L 2 
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still bare the designs of the iUiutrioiis 
master, the original colouring has dis- 
appeared. I. — The huge entranoe-hall 
facing the cooit-jard : the ceiling ivpre- 
sents the storj of Psjche, designed 
by Raphael, but mostly executed bj his 
scholars. 1. Venus showing Psyche 
to Cupid. 2. Cupid showing Psyche 
to the three Gribces; the nearest of 
the Chraces is by Raphaers own hand. 
3. Juno and Ceres interceding with 
Venus in behalf of Psyche. 4. Venus 
in her car hastening to claim the inter- 
ference of Jupiter. 5. Venus before 
Jupiter praying for yengeance against 
Psyche. 6. Mercury sent to publish 
the order of Jupiter. 7. Psyche borne 
by genii, with the rase of paint given 
by Proserpine to appease the anger of 
Venus. 8. Psyche presenting the yase 
to Venus. 9. Cupid complaining to 
Jupiter of the cruelty of his mother, 
one of the most graceful compositions 
of the series. 10. Mercury carrying 
Psyche to Olympus. On the flat part 
of the ceiling are 2 large frescoes, one 
representing the judgment of the gods 
on the appeal of Cupid ; the other, 
the marriage of Cupid and Psyche. In 
the lunettes are graceful figures of 
young Cupids, with the attributes of 
different oivinities who have acknow- 
ledged the power of Loye. II. Room of 
the Galatea. — In the exquisite compo- 
sition from which this room deriyes its 
name, Galatea is represented in her 
shell, drawn by dolphins, surrounded 
by tritons and nymphs, and attended 
by genii sporting in the air, the whole 
onaraeterized by a grace and delicacy 
of feeling which bespeak the master- 
hand. With the exception of the group 
of Tritons on the rt. of Galatea, it was 
entirely painted by Raphael. The fres- 
coes of the roof, representing Diana in 
her car, and the fable of Medusa, are by 
Baldaaaare Peruzzi. The figures in 
chiaroscuro and the other ornaments 
are by the same artist. It is said that 
when first painted the effect of those in 
"^iaroscuro was so good, that Titian 
ught they were ornaments in relief, 
desired that a ladder might be 
ight, in order that he might touch 
1. The lunettes, painted by 8e- 



hastiauo del Piombo soon after his 
arriyal in Borne, and Damiele da Vol- 
terra, represent Diana on h^ car, 
and Medusa. In one of them is a 
colossal head, said to haye been sketched 
in charcoal by Midkel Amgelo. Tradi- 
tion says that the great painter had 
paid a yisit to D. da Volterra, and that, 
after waiting for some time to no pur- 
pose, he adopted this mode of apprimng 
Daniele of his yisit. The landscapes 
on the walls were painted long subse- 
quently by Oaepar Potugim. III. In 
the upper story are 2 haUs : in the first 
and largest the architectural paintings 
are by Baldattare Permzzi ; the Forge 
of Vulcan, and the large frieze repre- 
senting subjects from the Metamor- 
phoses of Oyid, are attributed to CHulio 
Romano : in the second room the Mar- 
riage of Alexander and Boxana, and 
the Family of Darius at the feet of 
Alexander, are by Sodoma. The Far- 
nesina Palace acquired gitet celebrity 
during the reign of Leo X. as the resi- 
dence of the banker Agostino Chigi. 
He was a liberal though an osten- 
'tatious patron of literature and the 
arts, whose chief pride was the ex- 
hibition of princely magnificence, not 
only as the Mecssnas of his time, but as 
the great Amphitryon of Rome. His 
entcartainment to Leo X., the cardinals, 
and the ambassadors, in 1518, was the 
most costly banquet of modem times. 
Tizio, who was present on the occa- 
sion, tells us that the price of 3 fish 
senred up at the banquet amounted 
to 250 crowns ; and it is related that 
the plate used was thrown into the 
Tiber, by Chigi*s orders, as it was 
remoyed from table. The Famesina- 
is said to haye been built purposely 
for the entertainment, and as a monu- 
ment of his luxury and taste. The 
palace afterwards became the property- 
of the Famese princes, and has passed, 
like all their other possessions, into 
the hands of the royal family o/ Naples, 
who established in it an Academy of 
Painting, where a number of pupils 
were maintained at the expense of the 
Goyemment of Naples until lately. In 
the garden are some frescoes in the 
style of Raphael, and on the outer 
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wall are remaine of paintings by Bal- 
dassare Peruzzi, 

Palazzo di Firenze^ near the Palazzo 
Borghese, rebuilt by Vignola about 1560, 
remarkable only for its arohitecture. 
It is the property of the Tuscan goyem- 
meiit, and is the residence of its mi- 
nister to the Holy See, and the seat 
of the Florentine Academy of Fine Axts. 

Palazzo Giraudy in the Borgo, now 
the property of Prince Torlonia. It 
has much interest for EngUsh trayel- 
lers as the palace of the representa- 
tives of England before the Keforma- 
tion. It was built in 1506 bv Bra- 
mante, for Cardinal Adriano da Oor- 
neto, who presented it to Henry VIII., 
and for some years it was the residence 
of the English ambassador. It was 
given by Henry VIII. to Cardinal Cam- 
P^ggio> ^^^ ^^ subsequently converted 
into an ecclesiastical college by Innocent 
XII. On the removal of the college 
to their new quarters near the Ponte 
Sisto, the palace was purchased by the 
Marquis Giraud, who rebuilt the prin- 
cipal gateway. A few years since it 
became the property by purchase of 
the banker Torlonia, who gives routs 
here to his banking customers. It was 
tbo residence of Cardinal Wolsey during 
his last visit to Bome. 

Palazzo Oiustiniani, near the post- 
office, begun by Giovanni Fontana in 
1580, and completed by Borromini, 
formerly celebrated for its riches in 
painting and sculpture. It is built on 
a portion of the site of Nero*s Baths : 
its museum was celebrated for its an- 
tiquities found upon the spot. The 
greater part of ^ese treasures have 
been dispersed ; amongst those remain- 
ing are a statue of Vesta (the statues of 
this goddess are very rare), and some 
bas-reliefs in the walls round the court. 

Palace of the InquisiHon, a vast 
edifice built by Pius V., behind St. 
Peter*s, and used as a prison for 
members of religious orders, or for 
persons in holy orders. The archives 
which have been collected in this In- 



stitution for centuries past are said 
to be of the highest interest, includ- 
ing the details of many important 
trials, such as those of Gahleo and of 
Giordano Bruno, the correspondence 
relating to the Reformation in England, 
and a series of Decrees from the year 
1549 down to our own times. The 
institution has also two very interest- 
ing libraries, one of which contains 
copies of the original editions of the 
works of the Beiormers in the 16th 
and 17th centuries, now become ex- 
tremely rare. The tribunal of the In- 
quisition was suppressed by the Boman 
Assembly in February, 1849, but was 
re-established in June of the same year 
by Pius IX., in an apartment at the 
Vatican. The building has been of 
late years occupied as a barrack by the 
French troops. 

Palazzo LawUy near the ch. of St. 
Eustachio. It contains a few ancient 
statues, of which the most remarkable 
is the group placed on the fountain in 
the court, and supposed to represent 
Ino nursing Bacchus. The Palazzo 
Maccarani, close by, was built by Giulio 
Bomano. 

Palazzo Madama^ built in 1642 by 
Catherine de' Medici, from the designs 
of Paolo MaruoeUi. It occupies a por- 
tion of the site of Nero's Baths. It 
contains nothing to interest the stranger, 
and is remarkable only for its archi- 
tecture. It is now occupied by the 
offices of the Minister of Finances, and 
the Post and Diligence offices. 

Palazzo Massimi, delle Colonne, 
near the ch. of S. Andre della Valle, 
begun in 1526 from the designs of 
Baldassare Peruzzi. The fine portico 
of 6 Doric columns, the double court 
and its pretty fountain, may be classed 
among the most successful efforts of 
modem art; the palace is considered 
as Baldassare*B masterpiece. It is also 
interesting as the last work he ever 
executed. It contains the celebrated 
Discobolus, found on the Esquiline, 
near St. Maria Maggiore, in 1781, near 
to where the Trophies of Marius we- 
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discoTered. This noble statue is snp- i 
posed to be a copj of the celebrated 
bronze statue of Mjron, and is one 
of the finest and most perfect pieces 
of antique sculpture in Borne. The 
lesser front of the palace, towards the 
Piazza Navona, has some frescoes in 
chiaro-scuro by Daniele da Volterra. 
In a room on Uie upper floor, now 
conTcrted into a chapel, took place the 
miraculous resuscitation of one of the 
Massimi family by S. Filippo Neri, in 
1584. 

Palazzo MaUei, built on the site 
of the Circus of Flaminius by duke 
Asdrubal Mattei, from the designs of 
Carlo Mademo (1615). It is a fine 
building, and contains some interesting 
antiques in the court and under the 
portico of the Ist floor ; among which 
may be cited the ornaments of the 
Carceres of the Flaminian Circus ; two 
marble stools ; some reliefs from sar- 
cophagi ; busts of Lucius Verus, An- 
toninus Pius, M. Aurelius, Commodus, 
&c. The gallery of pictures now con- 
tains but few works of interest. I. 
The roof of the first room is painted in 
fresco by Pomarancio. The principal 
pictures are Charles I. and Charles II. 
of England, by Vandifke; Sta. Bona- 
ventura, by Tintoretto; 4 landscapes, 
by Paul Brill, II. The two Seasons, 
by Paul Brill ; Holy Family, by the 
school of the Caracd; 4 pictures of 
dealers in fish and other eatables, by 
Passerotti. III. The two Seasons, by 
Paul Brill, forming the suite to those 
in the preceding room. IV. The roof 
painted by Lanfranco, The Sacrifice 
of Isaac, by Chddo, V. The gallery ; 
the roof painted by Pietro da Cortona. 
— Lanfi'anco. The Sacrifice of Isaac. 
— Tempesta. The Entry of Charles V. 
into Bologna. — Pietro da Cortona. 
The Natiyity. IV. The roof painted 
in chiaro-scuro, by Domenichino. 

Palazzo Mufi-Savorelli, in the Piazza 

of the SS. ApostoU, interesting to 

English trayellers from its baring been 

^'e residence for many years of the last 

*^ender, Charles Edward, who died 

in 1788. 



Palazzo Ntccolini, nearly opposite 
C^iulio Bomano's Cicciaporci Palace, re- 
markable for its fine architecture by 
aiacomo deUa Porta (1526). 

PaUizzo Odescalchi, or BraccianOj 
opposite the ch. of the SS. Apostoli, 
formerly a Chigi palace, built by Car- 
dinal Fabio Chigi from the designs of 
Bernini, and completed fr>om those of 
Carlo Mademo: the fa9ade is by 
Bernini. 

Palazzo Orsini, formerly the P. 
Sarelli, built in 1526 by Baldassare 
Peruzzi on the ruins of the Theatre of 
Marcellus. It is remarkable chiefly 
for some antiquities found in sinking 
the foundations, and for the vestiges of 
the ancient theatre which are still 
traceable around it. 

Palazzo PamfiU, in the Piazza Na- 
vona, on the 1. of the ch. of S. Agnese, 
built by Innocent X. from the designs 
of Girolamo Bainaldi, in 1150. The 
roof of the gallery is painted in fiasco, 
by Pietro da Cortona, representing the 
adventitres of ^neas. This palace was 
the residence of the dissolute Ohmpia 
Maidalchini Pamfili, whose adventures 
have been noticed in our description of 
Viterbo. 

Palazzo Bospigliosi, on the Quirinal, 
built in 1603, by Cardinal Scipio 
Borghese, from the designs of Flaminio 
Ponzio, on a portion of the site of the 
Baths of Constantine. It was formerly 
the palace of Cardinal Bentivoglio, and 
was purchased from him by Cardinal 
Mazarin, who enlarged it from the 
designs of Carlo Mademo. It was 
from that time until 1704 the resi- 
dence of the French ambassadors, and 
finally passed into the Bospigliosi fii- 
mily. The casino, which alone is shown, 
and is open to visitors on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, consists of 3 halls on the 
garden floor ; on the roof of the cen- 
tral one is the AtmoBA bv GtriDO, 
one of the most celebrated firescoes in 
Bome ; Aurora is represented scattering 
flowers before the chariot of the sun, 
drawn by 4 piebald horses ; 7 female 
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figures, in the most graceful action, 
surround the chariot, and tjpify the 
advance of the Hours. The composi- 
tion is extremely beautiful, and the 
colouring brilliant beyond all other ex- 
amples of the master. A largo mirror 
has been recently so arranged as to 
enable the visitor to view the firesco 
with great facility. The frescoes of the 
frieze ore by 2Vin/>M<a,the landscapes by 
JPaul JBriU. There are some busts round 
this hall, a statue of Diana, 2 columns 
of rosso antico, remarkable for their size, 
and a bronze horse found in the ruins of 
the Baths. In the adjoining rooms are 
— I. SaU on the right, A beautiful 
{Hcture of Adam and Eve in Para- 
dise after the Fall, by Bomeni- 
chino ; the Death of Samson, by Lodo- 
vico Caracci; the Head of Quido, by 
himself; a portrait, by Vandyke ; and a 
bust of Scipio Africanus in green basalt, 
said to have been found at Linternum : 
in this bust the wound is on the rt: side; 
in the bust in the Museum of the Capi- 
tol, which is considered more authentic, 
it is on the 1.— II. Hall on the left. The 
Triumph of David, by Domenichino i 
13 pictures of the Saviour and the 12 
Apostles, by Svhens, many of them 
copies ; the Saviour bearing the Cross, 
by Daniele da VoUerra; the Andro- 
meda, by Guide ; Pouaain, his own 
portrait; Lot's Daughters, by Anni- 
hale Caracci ; a portrait of Calvin, by 
Titian; landscapes, by Claude^ N. PofM- 
ein, Foul Brill; busts of Seneca, Ha- 
drian, Septimius Severus, &c. ; and in 
the centre of the room a small antique 
bronze horse, found near the Baths 
of Titus. During the siege of Rome in 
184)9, a 241b. shot (it is preserved with 
an inscription in one of the rooms) 
£rom the French batteries, after pass- 
ing close to the equestrian statues 
on the Monte Cavallo, struck the roof 
of one of the lateral pavilions of the 
Casino, and knocked to pieces some of 
the woodwork; but no mischief was 
done to the works of art on the ground 
floor, although every newspaper in 
Europe in those excitmg times startled 
its readers with the announcement that 
the Aurora of Qnido had been de- 
stroyed. In the garden are several 



fragments of antique sculptures, found 
chiefly among the ruins of the Baths, 
and one of the largest trees in Europe 
of the South American Schinue Molle. 

Palazzo Miupoliy in the Corso, built 
in 1686 by the Bucellai family, from 
the designs of Bartolommeo Ammanati. 
The staircase, composed of 115 steps 
of wliite marble, built by Martino 
Lunghi (1560) for Cardinal Gaetani, 
is considered the finest construction 
of this kind in Borne. The ground 
floor is entirely occupied by the Cafe 
Nuovo, 

Palazzo Sacchetti^ in the Yia Julia, 
built by Antonio di Sangallo for his own 
residence, early in the 17th century, and 
completed by Nanni Bigio. The design 
is much admired. At the death of San- 
gallo the palace became the property of 
Cardinal Kicci, who formed in it a valu- 
able collection of statues and antiques. 
The palaoeand its antiquities passed sue* 
cessively from the Bicci family to those 
of Caroli, Acquaviva, and Saochetti, 
and ultimately came into the possession 
of Benedict XIV., who removed the 
sculptures to the Capitol, and made 
them the foundation of the present 
museum. The palace bears the arms 
of Paul III., and the inscription, Tn 
mihi quodcufnque hoc rerwn est^ a 
grateful record of Sangallo's obligations 
to the pope, who flrst discovered his 
genius, and encouraged it by his con- 
stant patronage. 

Palazzo Soiarra, in the Piazza Sci- 
arra, built in 1603 by Labaceo, with a 
marble Doric doorway, attributed to 
Yignola. The gallery is small, but con- 
tains some first-rate works of art : it is 
arranged in 4 rooms on the first fioor, 
and is open to the public on Saturdays 
only. Many of the best pictures were 
formerly in the Barbcrini collection : — 

JSoom I. 2, Cav. Arpinoy an Ecce 
Homo ; 3, P. da Cortona, Santa Bar* 
bara ; 9, LanfraneOy Cleopatra ; 10, 
Valentino^ a fine copy of Baphael*8 
Transfiguration ; 13, Inn. da Imola, 
Virgin and Child; 5 and 15, Valen- 
tino, two large pictures of the Decol- 
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latlon of St. John tlie Baptist, and of 
Borne Triumpliant; 16, GarofcUo, the 
Samaritan at the well; 19, Carlo 
Dolce^ a small Crucifixion ; 20, Titian, 
a small but very pretty Madonna and 
ChUd. 

Moom II. is chiefly filled with land- 
scapes. 14, 22, I*aul Brill, two good 
landscapes in h^ second manner ; 17, 
18, Claude, the Flight into Egypt, 
and Sunset ; 26, A. Sacchi, a large pic- 
ture of a religious ceremony in the 
Church of the Jesuits, the figures by 
this painter, the architectural portion 
by G-alliani ; 37, 39, Claude, two Land> 
scapes; 36, N, Poussin, St. Matthew and 
the Angel ; 54, PgmI Prill, a Landscape 
in his first manner. 

Boom III. 6, Francia, a Holy Fa- 
mily ; 8, JSliz. Serani, Charity ; 9, 
Garofalo (?), a hunting scene; 17, 
Gaundezio Ferrari^ a large allegorical 
picture, called the Old and New Tes- 
tament — the group of an angel lead- 
ing a Franciscan monk to the judg- 
ment-seat is very good; 19, P. da 
Cortona, a small picture of S. Bruno; 
23, QoArafalo, a small pretty NoU me 
tangere ; 26, Id,, La Vestale Claudia ; 
83, Oiulio Pomano, a copy of the Bar- 
beriniFomarina; ^,LueasvonJLeyden, 
Madonna and Angels, signed and dated 
1504, a curious and elaborately worked 
small picture ; 41, Garofalo, the Ado- 
ration of the Magi; and tour large indif- 
ferent Passanos, 

Poom TV, 1, Fra Partolommeo, a 
very pretty group of the Madonna and 
Child; 5, 7, Guercino, St. John the 
Evangelist, and St. Mark ; 6, Pa^phasl, 
THE Celebrated Plateb on the 
Violin, dated 1518 ; 8, Ghiorgione, the 
Executioner presenting the Head of 
St. John to Herodias; 12, AgoaUno 
Caracci, Conjugal XiOve; 16, Ca/ranag* 
gio, the Three Gamesters; 17, Leo- 

NABDO DA ViNOI, VaNITY AND MO- 

destt, one of the finest and most cha- 
racteristic pictures of the master; 19, 
Guido, a Magdalen ; 15, 20, Breughel, 
two small Landscapes ; 22, Giotto (?), 
a small picture in six compartments, re- 
presenting the Passion of our Savioiur, 
attributed to this early master ; 24, Pe- 
rugino, a beautiful St. Sebastian; 27, 



X, Poussin, Martyrdom of St. Brasnmr f 
28, Guercvno, St. James ; 29, TiXLAKy 
the so-called Bella Donna di TiziAxro, 
one of Titian's finest portraits ; SI, 
Albert Dwrer, the Death of the Yirgin ; 
32, GuiDo, THE Celebrated Ma&da- 

LEN DELLE RaDIOE. 

P. Silvestri, formerly Famesins 
(sometimes called deUa Idnotta), in ihe 
dirty lane called the Via ddl' Aquila, 
near the Cancelleria, is a very beautiful 
specimen of domestic architecture of the 
16th cent. Little is known of its his- 
tory ; it bears on the frieze the lilies of 
the Fameses, and has been attributed to 
Bramante, A. di Sangallo, and B. Pe- 
ruzzi : it is now in a sadly neglected stale. 

Palazzo Spada {alia Uegola), in the 
Piazza di Capo di Ferro, near the Far- 
nese Palace, begun by Cardinal Capo di 
Ferro in 1564, from the designs of Oiulio 
Mazzeni, a pupil of Daniele da Yol- 
terra's. It was decorated by Borro- 
mini, who has left in one of the 
courts a proof of his capricious taste 
in the fantastic colonnade of Doric 
columns, erected for the sake of its 
perspective. The great treasure of 
this palace is the Statue of Ponijffey, a 
colossal figure holding the globe, 
found, as we have elsewhere stated, in 
the Yicolo de' Leutari, near the Caii'^ 
celleria, in 1653. This noble figure has 
been regarded for about 300 years as 
the identical statue which stood in the 
Curia of Pompey, and at whose base 
" great Csesar fell." It is 11 feet hi^ 
and of Parian marble. We are told 
by Suetonius that Augustus removed 
it from the Curia, and placed it on a 
marble Janus in front of the basitioa. 
The spot on which it was found cor- 
responds precisely with this locality. 
When it was first brought to light the 
head was lying under one house and 
the body under another: and Flami* 
nio Yacca tells us that the two pro- 
prietors were on the point of dividing 
the statue, when Julius III. inter* 
posed, and purchased it for 500 crowns. 
The disputes and scepticism of anti- 
quaries have led, as usual, to abundant 
controversy on its authenticity, but, 
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after haying been called Augustus, 
Alexander the Great, and an unknown 
emperor, by successiye critios, the an- 
dect bdiet' has triumphed, and it is 
Ukdiy to preserve the title of the Spada 
Fompey long after all its critios have 
been forgotten. 

" And thou, dread statue I yet exfateDt in 
The aasterest form of naked majesty, 
Thou who beheldettt, 'mid the aiwaaeins' din, 
At thy bathed baM the bloody Cnaar lie, 
Folding his robe in dying dignity, 
An offering to thine attar trom the qneen 
Of gods and men, great Nemesis 1 did he die, 
And tlioa, too, perish, Pompey i have ye been 

Victors of countless Idnga, or puppets of a 
scene ? " 

In a note to this passage of Childe 
Harold, Sir John Hobhouse examines 
the evidence on the authenticity of 
the statue. '*The projected division 
of the Spada Pompey," he says, " has 
already been recorded by the historian 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. Mr. Gibbon found it in the 
memorials of Flaminio Vaoca; and it 
may be added to his mention of it, that 
pope Julius III. gave the contending 
owners 500 crowns for the statue, and 
presented it to Cardinal Capo di Ferro, 
who had prevented the judgment oi 
Solomon from being executed upon the 
image. In a more civilized age this 
statue was exposed to an actual opera- 
tion; for the French, who acted the 
Brutus of Voltaire in a neighbouring 
theatre, resolved that their Csesar should 
fall at the base of that Pompey which 
was supposed to have been sprinkled 
witii the blood of the original dictator. 
The 9-l6ot hero was therefore rtsmoved 
to the arena of the amphitheatre, and, 
to fiunlitate its transport, suffered the 
tomporaiy amputation of its right arm. 
The republican tragedians had to plead 
that the aim was a restoration; but 
their accusers do not believe that the 
integrity of the statue would have pro- 
tected it. The love of finding every 
coincidence has discovered the true 
Cffisarian ichor in a stain near the rt. 
knee ; but colder criticism has rejected 
not only the blood, but the portrait, 
and assigned the globe of power rather 
to the first of the emperors than t.o the 
last of the republican maatert of Borne. 



Winckelmann is loth to allow an heroic 
statue of a Boman citizen, but the 
Grimani Agrippa, a contemporary al- 
most, is heroc ; and naked Boman 
figures were only very rare, not abso- 
lutely forbidden. The face accords 
much better with the 'hominem in- 
tegrum et castum et gravem,' than 
with any of the busts of Augustus, and 
is too stem for him who was beautiful, 
says Suetonius, at all periods of his life. 
The pretended likeness to Alexander 
the Gb*eat cannot be discerned, but the 
traits resemble the medal of Pompey. 
The objectionable globe may not have 
been an ill-applied flattery to him who 
found Asia Minor the boundary, and 
left it the centre, of the Boman empire. 
It seems that Winckelmann has made 
a mistake in thinking that no proof of 
the identity of this statue with that 
which received the bloody sacrifice can 
be derived from the spot where it was 
discovered. Flaminius Yacca says 
sotto una eaiUina, and this cantina is 
known to have been in the Vicolo de* 
Leutari, near the Cancelleria ; a posi- 
tion corresponding exactly to that of 
the Janus before the basilica of Pom- 
pey's Theatre, to which Augustus trans- 
ferred the statue after the cvria was 
either burnt or taken down. Part of 
the Pompeian shade, the portico, ex- 
isted in the beginning of the 15th cen- 
tury, and the atrium was still called 
Satrum, So says Biondus. At aU 
events, so imposing is the stem majesty 
of the statue, and so memorable is the 
story, that the play of the imagination 
leaves no room for the exercise of the 
judgment, and the fiction, if a fiction 
it is, operates on the spectator with an 
effect not less powernil than truth." 
During the siege of Bome in 1849 the 
statue had a wonderful escape from 
destruction ; several shot from the 
French batteries struck the walls of 
the palace, some breaking through the 
massive structure, and two struck the 
wall of the room next to that in which is 
the statue without injuring it. Among 
the other antiques of tliis palace, 
the most remarkable are the sitting 
statue of a philosopher (Aristotle?), 
and the bea«itiful baa-reliefs wliic^ 
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foimed the psvement of St. Agnese 
beyond the Porta Pia, where they were 
discovered in the hist century, with the 
sculptnred sides downwards. Their 
subjects are, — 1. Paris on Mount Ida ; 
2. BeUerophon watering Pegasus; 3, 
Amphion and Zethus ; 4. Ulysses and 
Diomede robbing the temple of Mi- 
nenra; 6, 6. Paris and &none ; 7. 
Adonis or Meleager ; 8. Adrastus and 
Hypsipyle finding the body of Arche- 
moras ; 9. Pasiphae and DaSdalus. The 
two casts are from the bas-reliefs ' in 
the OapitoL GDhe OaUery has a collec- 
tion of pictures of very doubtful authen- 
ticity. I. — Chtereino. David with the 
headofGoliah. — Caravaggio, A female 
holding a compass. — Anmbale CarcKci, 
The Caritas Bomana. Il,—Gmd4} (?). 
Judith with the head of Holofernes; 
Lueretia. — Salvator Rosa. Head of 
Seneca — Leonardo da Vinci (?). Christ 
disputing in the Temple. — liniera. A 
landscape. — Alham, Time nayeiling 
Truth. — Michaeloingelo d^ Bamboeei. 
The Bevolt of Masaniello in the mar- 
ket-place at Naples. III. — Paolo Ve- 
roneee (?). Beatrice Cenci. — Overeino. 
Dido; one of the finest pictures in 
the collection. — Gkerado della Notte. 
Christ before Pilate. W, —Titian (?). 
Portrait of Paul III.— -&«u2o. Portrait 
of Cardinal Spada; the Flight of 
Helen. — Correggio (?). Two heads of 
boys. — Guerdno, Magdalen. — Man' 
tegna, Christ with saints. — Albert 
Durer. St. Jerome. — Ca/rafoaggio, A 
female musician ; St. Anne and the 
Virgin, &e. 

Palazzo Torlonia^ in the Piazza 
di Venezia, built by tbe Bolog- 
netti family, about 1650, frc»n the 
designs of Carlo Fontana, and pur- 
chased at the beginning of the present 
oentuiT by Torlonia, the banker. All 
its collections were formed by him, and 
the principal works it contains are the 
productions of modern artists. The 
ceilings of the rooms are painted by Co- 
mucciniy JPelagi, and Landi : and in a 
cabinet built for the purpose is Canova*g 
<^tatue of Hercules throwing Lycas into 
sea. The banking establishment of 
loman millionnftire is in this palace. 



Palazzo di Venetia, at the ei: tr e mity 
of the Corso, the ancient palace of the 
republic of Venice. This castellated 
palace occupies one of the finest sites 
in Bome. It was built in 146S by 
Paul II., a Venetian, from the designs 
of Giuliano da Majano. The materials, 
like those of the Farnese Palace, were 
plundered from the Coliseum. The 
palace was sold by Clement VIIL to the 
repmbhc of Venice. It remained in the 
possession of the .republic until its 
fall, when it passed to the emperor of 
Austria. Its battlemented widls give 
it the air of an old feudal fortress. It 
is now the residence of the Austrian 
minister. 

Palazzo Vidonii, formeriy the P. 
Ce^arelli and P. Stoppani^ near the 
ch. of S. Andrea deUa Valle, interest- 
ing as the most important building 
designed by Raphael in Bome (1513). 
The upper part is a subsequent addi- 
tion, and harmonises badly with the 
simple solidity of the ground-plan. At 
the foot of the stairs is a statue of Mar- 
cus AureHus. Among other antiques 
in this palace are the fragments of 
the Fagti SacrijUie Calendar of Verrius 
FlaccuB, found in the last century at 
Palestrina by Cardinal Stoppani, and 
illustrated by the late Professor Nibby. 



§73. HisTOEiCAL HorsBS. 

The attractions offered to the tn- 
Tcller by the princely palaces and the 
puUio museums of Bome too frequently 
distract attention from the unobtnttive 
houses which are identified with the 
memory of great names in the history 
of the fine arts. The first in interest 
is the 

Souse of Raphael^ situated in tbe 
Via Coronari, No. 124, a small street 
near the Ponte di S. Angelo. In this 
house the great painter resided for many 
years bef(»ne he removed to that built 
for' him by Bramante in the Piazza 
Busticucci, in which he died, and 
which was puUed down to enlarge the 
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of St. Peter^B. It is the yery 
house with which he endowed the 
chftpri in the Pantheon m which his 
athet still repose. It wm renovated 
and partly rebuilt in 1706, when Carlo 
Maratta painted on the fa9ade a portrait 
of Baphael in chiaro-scuro. This in- 
teresting record is almost effaced; it 
now belongs to the canons of Sta. M. 
Maggiore. 

Sotue of Pietro da CoHona, — In 
the street called the Via Pedacchia 
is the house built and inhabited by 
Pietro da Oortona : there is a marble 
slab with an inscription over the door. 
His skill and judgment in architecture 
are shown even on the small scale on 
which his house is constructed; the 
windows, the door, the portico, and the 
little court are of the Doric order, and 
still exhibit many traces of the peculiar 
taste of this estimable artist. 

Mouse of Bermni, near the Barberini 
Palace. His semi-colossal statue of 
Truth is now under the gateway of the 
P. Bernini, belonging to one of his de- 
scendants, opposite to the P. Buspoli 
in the Corso. 

House of the Zuocheri, ->• At the 
northern extremity of the Via Sistina 
is the house formerly called the Palazzo 
della Begina di Polonia, in comme- 
moration of Maria Gasimira queen of 
Poland, who resided in it for some 
years. It is interesting as haying been 
built by Taddeo and Federigo Zuccheri 
as their private residence. The ground- 
floor was adorned by Federigo with 
fiescoes, representing portraits of his 
own family, conversazioni, &c. A iew 
years ago the palace was the residence 
of the Prussian consul-general Bar- 
tholdi, under whose auspices it has 
become remarkable for a higher class of 
frescoes, painted in one of the upper 
Cambers by some of the most eminent 
German artists of our own time. They 
are illustrative of the history of Joseph : 
the Joseph sold by his brethren is by 
Overbed; the scene with Potiphar's 
wife, by PA. Veii; Jacob's Lamentation, 
and the interpretation of the Pream 



in prison, by W, Sek€idow; the inter- 
pretation of the king's dream, &c., by 
Cornelius; the 7 years of plenty, by 
PA. Veii; the 7 years of famine, by 
Overbeok, 

Souse of Poussi^t in the Piazza 
della Trinity No. 9, near the Trinitil 
de' Monti. For nearly 40 years this 
house was occupied by Nicholas Poussin. 
Many of the great painter's most in- 
teresting letters are dated from it, and 
he died there at an advanced age in 
1665. The Pinoian is identified with 
the names of the most celebrated land- 
scape-painters. Immediately opposite 
the house of Poussin is the House of 
Claude Lorraine ; and that of Salvator 
Rosa is not far distant. 

House of Conrad Sweynheim, — Ad- 
joining the Palazzo Massimi delle Co- 
lonne is the house in which the cele- 
brated Conrad Sweynheim and Arnold 
Pannartz established the first printing 
press at Bome in 1467. They had 
previously been settled at Subiaco ; but 
in consequence of a disagreement with 
the monks they removed to Bome in 
1467, and established the second print- 
ing press in Italy. The imprint of their 
works specifies the locaUty as "in domo 
Petri de Maximo." The De Oratore 
of Cicero and the De Civitate Dei of St. 
Augustin were printed there in 1468. 
The house was restored about 1610 by 
Baldassare Peruzzi. 



§ 74. Astistb' Stttdios. 

Among those characteristics of Mo- 
dem Bome which are capable of afford- 
ing thehighest interest to the intellectual 
traveller, we know none which possess 
a greater charm than the studios of the 
artists. Travellers in general are little 
aware of the interest which these studios 
are calculated to afford, and many leave 
Bome without making the acquaintance 
of a single artist. In the case of English 
travellen, in particular, this neglect is 
the more inexcusable, as some of our 
coimtrymen are amongst the greatest 
artiste of the Eternal City, and many 
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of ihar tkau^ works sro to be loiiiid j 
in the most edebnted ptirate gaUeiies i 
of Cheat BriUin. The inrtnietion to { 
be deriwed in the studio* of these gen- i 
tlemen is allbrded on all oocssions in | 
the most obliging manner. j 

The foUofring hst only onbraces the ; 
most odebrated of the artists of Bome, i 
and more paiiiealarij those of English ' 
and American origin. A yery nseliil 
little book in En^^ish, * The AHUtieai 
Directory^ or Omde io ike SUtdios in 
Bome^ by Signor Bonfigli, containing 
a complete lut of all those at Borne, 
may be had at Piale*s librszy. 

ScuLPTQBft. — Joihm Oihsam, B. A., 
No. 4, Via della Fontanella. between 
the Via Babiuno and the Corso. Eirat 
among our countrymen resident at 
Bome is this distinguished sculptor, who 
merits the high pnuse of having united 
the styles of the two greatest sculptors 
of modem Bome, Canova and Thorwald- 
sen : most of his works are in England, 
but modeb of all will be found in his stu* 
dio. — Maedonaldf Stalle di Barberini, 7, 
Piazza BarberinL In addition to some 
imaginative works of a yery high class, 
Macdonald has obtained more fame 
for the truth and beauty of his busts 
than any artist in Bome. — Tenerani, 
No. 40, Via delle Colonette, in Piazza 
Barberini. Tenerani's style of sculpture 
is in the finest drsmatic taste, combined 
with deep feeling ior nature. He is the 
first Boman sculptor now living, uniting 
the beautiful forms of nature with the 
charms of Greek art. His Descent from 
the Cross in the Torlonia chapel at the 
Lateran, his wounded Venus, and his 
Psyche, are among the fine produc- 
tions of modem art. 8pe7ice,iio. 10, 
Via degli Inourabili,an English sculptor, 
who has produced some very beautiful 
works of late years, the Highland Mary, 
the Seasons, and a Venus and Cupid, 
amongst the number. — Tctdolim, No. 
150, Via Babuino, a sculptor from the 
Bepublic of San Marino, very popular 
in Italy. — JToJ/i a Prussian artist. No. 
Via Quattro Fontane, belongs to 
thool of Thorwaldsen. — Rinaldi, 
f the few remaining pupils of 
a, No. 27, Via delle Colonette, 



Osnova's studio, the picseiit 
<^ the Academy of St. lioke: lua Sifay], 
and the Joan of Arc ezecoted as a eona* 
misnon for the ex-king of the Ficnehy 
are Teiy beautifiiL — CratpfMLf a very 
distinguished Ameticaa seolptor. No. 



4A, Piazza de* Tennim, now engaged 
on the colossal mommient to be nued 
to Washington, at Biefamond, U. 8.— 
Shakeapear Wood, No. 19, Vierio di & 
Ghacomo degli Incurabili, neartbe Corso, 
a derer English sculptor from. Man- 
chester, for statues, busts, and medal« 
lion likenesses^ — Alfred ChMeg, alao an 
English artist, 29, Vioolo delle LaTan- 
dare, Piaaza del Popc^. — Monet, N^o. 
9, Scaletta ddUt Trinita de* Monti, and 
Rogers, 4, Piazza Barbenni, eminent 
American sculptors: the former has 
acquired Ofdebrity for his statue of Po- 
chontas, and the latter iot his groups 
of Indians ; and Zees, also from the 
U. S., 18, Via S. Baailio, has lately pro- 
duced a fine statue of Pandora. — Benr 
zoni, Na 73, Vioolo del Borghetto,near 
the Hotel die Bussie, is a very talented 
sculptor; he has executed many good 
works for the northern courts. — Im^ 
hoff, a Swiss, No. 8, Piazza Barbe- 
rini — Trotchel, from Berlin, ISio. 11, 
Via de' CappuccinL — Strozza, 56, Via 
Felice, who obtained a medal for his 
statue of Ishmael at the Giamd Exhibi- 
tion in 1851. — QujaeH, No. 3, behind 
San Carlo in Corso. — Bienaim4, No. 16, 
Via di San BasiUo—Cbe. Fabrie, No. 
14, Via Felice, Director of the Vatican 
Museum, has acquired reputation for 
his busts and sepulchnd monuments. 
— Gott, No. 155, Via Babuino, remark* 
able for his execution of dogs and 
animals generally. — Laixmreur, Piazza 
deU' Oca, Na 105. 

PAiNTESfi. — Overheck, No. 24, Stra- 
done di Santa Maria Maggiore, or No. 
8, Via deUe Sette Sale. (His studio is 
opos on Sundays and festas from 12 to 
2.) This eminent German was one of the 
first masters of the modem school who 
recurred to the simple style of the early 
Italian painters, or, as it is now desig- 
nated, the pre-Baphael manner. His 
subjects are chiefly of a religious cha- 
racter, and are thus particularly adapted 
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to the |>ure deyotional feeling which 
characterises the period of art which he 
has adopted as his model. — Agricola, 
No. 38, Via di Sant* TJffizio, near the 
Porta Oavalleggieri. His altarpieces 
are much appreciated. — CavaUcre Cct- 
palii, Ko. 14, Bipa del Fiume, near 
the Piazza del Popolo, without a riyal 
in Borne, or perhaps in Italy, as a 
portrait-painter, and well known in 
England by his nmnerous works painted 
for our countrymen. — Penry Williams^ 
No. 12, Piazza Mignanelli. No artist 
is entitled to more honourable mention 
than Penry Williams : his style is pecu- 
liarly his own ; his feeling for everything 
ihaA is beautiful in nature is combined 
with the most delicate yet powerful 
execution ; his views of scenery about 
Borne, combined with groups of pea- 
santry and cattle, are unrivalled. No 
artist has better succeeded in repre- 
senting with accuracy tlie magnificent 
outline of the distant mountains, the 
details of the ancient edifices, and the 
splendid colouring cast by an Italian 
sun over the desolate Campania. — 
Dessoulavyt No. 83, Via Margutta, 
behind the Yia Babuino. One of the 
most talented of our English land- 
scape-painters : his great merits are weU 
known to admirers of this beautiful 
branch of art, and have been honoured 
with the highest praise by the first 
German critics. No artist in modem 
times has invested the ruins, and classical 
scenery of Bome with a greater interest. 
-^JPoffe, 33, Via Gregonana, an Ameri* 
can painter, chiefly of portraits, one of 
the most successful being that of Miss 
Charlotte Cushman. — SiruUf No. 104s 
Tift in Arcione, a very clever painter of 
landscapes and Boman costiunes, and 
author of an interesting book of Travels 
in Calabria. Mr. S. also gives lessons 
in painting. — Alcide Ercole^ No. 60, 
Via Mario de Fiori, a pupil of Capalti's, 
is a good portrait-painter, his prices 
moderate; he also gives lessons in 
painting. — Mr. Charles Colenum^ No. 
26, Via dei Zucchelli, Strada Felice, 
author of a series of very talented 
etchings of the scenery of the Cam- 
pagna, published at Bome in 1850. — 
Mr. Mnurchy No. 17, Via Gregoriana^ 



author of some good oil-paintings of 
the Buins of Bome. — Mr. Ihmbar^ 
water-colour artist, 68, Yia dei due 
Macelli. — Mr. Boardmcm^ portrait and 
historical painter. No. 15, Yicolo de' 
Greci: he executes very clever small 
works of peasant groups, cattle, &c. — 
Minardit Palazzo Colonna, considered 
one of the first draughtsmen in Italy. 
— PodegH, No. 86, Via S. Claudio, in 
great esteem as an historical painter. — 
Several eminent painters from the 
United States have of late years settled at 
Bome: — G, Brown, Via del Babuino, 
No. 7, landscapes. — Thompson, 68, Via 
Sistina, historical painter. — Chapman^ 
135, Via Babuino, tableaux de genre, and 
author of a good work on * the Elemen- 
tary Principles of Art.* — Lehman, 192, 
Bipetta, historical and genre painter. 
— Jficholls, 4, Vicolo dei Greci, land- 
scapes. — Miss Chaumer, 6, Via Laurina, 
weU known as one of the cleverest copy- 
ists in Bome of the old masters. — Catel, 
No. 9, Piazza di Spagna, the Prussian 
landscape painter, excellent in his views 
of Naples.— Toermer, Hdtel de Bussie, 
Via Babuino, a Saxon artist, who excels 
in the Flemish style. — VallaH, No. 5, 
Via Margutta, the first painter of 
wild boars in Italv: his experience 
as a sportsman in fi>rmer days parti- 
cularly qualifies him for this difficult 
class of subjects. — Meyer, No. 42, Via 
della Croce, a Danish painter of comic 
subjects: his studies of the Italian 
character in its comic featiures are un- 
rivalled. — Newbold, No. 6, Via de* Cap- 
puccini, an English landscape-painter 
of considerable merit, whose studio will 
enable the traveUer to supply himself 
with admirable reminiscences of Boman 
scenery at very reasonable prices. — 
CanevoW, PalazzettoBorghese, portrait- 
painter in oils and chalks, often consi- 
dered to approach the charms of Van- 
dyke in colouring. — Castelli, 38, Via 
Margutta, perhaps the best landscape- 
painter among the Italian artists at 
Bome. — QoffUardi, Palazzo Guistiniani, 
a good historical and fresco painter. — 
Mari€inneoci, 7, Vicolo del Babuino, 
makes good copies in crayons and 
guasso. — Cavalleri, No. 49, Via Mf 
gutta^ also to be noticed as a port' 
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Cotimmi, No. 7, Vkolo di Vaotaggio. 
-^ChieHei, 33, Via ddle Menedi, areiy 
tekuted artifiL— JKMM^el, No. 55, Via 
MJBrgutta, for hi* effiseto of liglilsaad 
flliadM^ — JTotf^flMia, a Belgian artist, No. 
57,ViacleirObiio,oiieoftbebeeteoi^iflto 
in nriniatnrf of the works of the old 
msaten. .^mtei, 42, Via Margntts^ 
painter in water-eoloon, and aignver. 
•-ITiiabe^ 330, Via Margotta, landscape 
painter, gtTes lessons in drawing. — Mr. 
Maephentm, 4, Via Strocza, a land- 
scape painter, who has latdj devoted 
much of his time to pbotograpnT, which 
be has earned to a vefy high dmee of 
perfection : his photograplw of Borne, 
which may be procured at Fkdianm 
Hazard's shop, 43, Piazsa di Spagna, 
are Uar superior to all we haye seen. 



§ 75. CoLLsess ahd AOjIDxmibs. 

CoUegio delta Sapienaca^ the Umyer- 
sity of Rome, founded bj Innocent IV. 
in 1244, as a school for the canon and 
oiyil law. It was enlarged in 1295 by 
Boni&ce VIII., who created the theo- 
logical schools ; the philological profes- 
sorships were added in 1810 by Cle- 
ment V. Subsequent pontiff^ enlarged 
the plan by the introduction of sdeiiti- 
fio studies, and endowed the uniyersity 
with the taxes on various articles of 
excise. The present building was begun 
by Leo X. from the designs of Michel 
Angelo, and finished in 1576, under 
Ghwgory XIII., by Giacomo della Porta. 
The oblong court, with its double por- 
tico, sustained in the lower story by 
Doric and in the upper bv Ionic pilas- 
ters, was built by this able architeot. 
The oh. and its spiral cupola are in the 
most fontastic style of Borromini. The 
university derives the title of the Sapi- 
ema from the inscription over one of 
the entrances, IfUHum SapiewHa Hmor 
>tm. Its organisation was entirely 
lolled b^ Leo XII. in 1825. It is 
the direction of the Oardinal- 
eat of the Congregation of Studies, 
a rector : it has 5 fiRCulties— theo- 



logy, law, me di cMie, natural pli3oaopiiT, 
andf^nkdogy. Hie nnmbqr of ptofaas 
ors is 42, 5 of whom are attaehed to 
tlie odlege of tlieology, 7 to tibe coi- 
lege of law, 13 to the odlage of naedi- 
cine, 11 to that of natoral frfiiloeoipl^, 
and 6 to that of i^iildogy . All tiieir 
lectoras aie gratuitous, their aalariea 
being paid by the govemment. The 
nnmbor of students is ocmsiderBUe. 
AttacJied to the nnivenity ia a Li- 
brary, founded by Alexander VIL, 
and HberaUy increased by Leo XII. 
It is open daily, with the exception of 
Tbnrsdi^s, from 8 to 12, and for 2 
hours in the afternoon. The Jfaasaas 
contains a cabinet of minerals, recently 
much increased by the purchase of the 
collection of Count Spada ; an extensive 
series of gei^ogical specimens ilhistni- 
tiveof Brocchi*s work on the '^Snolo 
di Boma ; " a collection of fossil or- 
ganic remains of the environs of Borne ; 
a complete series of all the marbles and 
stone used in the^ ancient monuments 
of Bome, formed 'by Signor Belli; a 
collection of zoology and comparative 
anatomy ; and a cabinet of gems formed 
by Leo XII. Attached to the medical 
fiiculty is a small Botanic Qarden, ad- 
joining the Salviati Palace, in tiie 
Trastevere. 

CoUegio Bomauo^ built in 1582 by 
Gregory XI 1 1., from the designs of 
Bartolommeo Ammuiati; it is also 
called the Universita 0regoriana, and is 
exclusively under the management of the 
Jesuits. The course of instruction em- 
braces the learned languages, theology, 
rhetoric, and different braw^ies of 
natural philosophy, astronomy, and 
mathematics. Attached to the o(dlege 
are an observatory, celebrated through- 
out Europe, a Ubrary, and the mu- 
seum founded by the learned Father 
Kircher. The library — very rich in 
Bibles and works on biblical literature 
—contains several Chinese works on 
astronomy collected by the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries, and some editions of the 
classics with notes by Christina queen 
of Sweden. It was formerly cele- 
brated for its literary treasures, but 
many of the most valuable vorks ha^e 
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djisppeared. The Kireheri€tn Museum 
ooiitaint a cutloub collection of anti- 
quities and other objects, many of 
^ihioh are most interesting. The ca- 
luaet of medals embraces a very com- 
plete series of Boman and Etruscan 
eoins, and the most perfect known 
of the Boman As, The Etruscan an- 
tiquities of the museum were long 
QOBsidered unique, but the Ghnegorian 
collection in the Vatican has now 
tiirown them into the shade. Among 
the specimens of Etruscan workman- 
ship are chains, bracelets, necklaces, 
and carious ornaments. One of the 
most interesting objects in this mu- 
seum is the celebrated Oista Miitica^ 
a cylindrical bronze vase and coTer, 
a prize-box given to gladiators, and 
by them used for containing all 
the requisites for their appearance in 
the arena: it is supported upon 3 
elaborately-worked eagle's claws press- 
ing on as many toads, and covered 
with engravings, representing on one 
side a gladiator landing from a boat 
with the dsta in his himd, and on the 
other Amycus vanquished, attached to 
a tree by PoUux, and surrounded by the 
Argonauts; this curious specimen of an- 
eient art has been illustrated in an in- 
teresting work by Dr. Braum and Chev. 
Bronstedt. The bronzes and terra- 
eottas are also interesting: amongst 
the former a very beauti&l statue of 
Bacchus; a series of Phoenician bronze 
figures found in the island of Sar- 
dmia; a very important collection of 
Boman weights and measures — amongst 
the former two standard ones, having 
marked upon them the weight, and the 
inscription of templi opis Air&, in cha- 
racters in relief of silver, such stan- 
dards being preserved in that temple ; 
and an unique collection of MissiUa^ 
or Qiamdes MmUes, in lead, as thrown 
from slings, several bearing inscrip- 
tions or messages between the be- 
siegers and besieged. Some found at 
Perugia are very curious, and which 
date from the siege of that town bv 
Augustus; in one, the besiegers teU 
their adversaries that they are aware 
they are reduced to the last straits, 
BSAVJEUS ET M£ CSLAS, onc of ther^)lieB 



to which is in terms not to be repeated. 
Among the recent additions to the Kir- 
cherian Museum are a series of silver 
vases, some of great beauty from their 
exquisite ornaments, discovered at Yicar- 
ello, the ancient Aque Aurelise, on the 
Lake of Bracciano ; 3 of these vases are 
covered with itineraries from Cadiz to 
Bome, giving the name of the several 
stations and the distances between 
them, forming most important docu- 
ments connected with the ancient geo- 
graphy of this portion of the Boman 
world. They appear to date from the 
reigns of Augustus and Claudius, and 
are supposed to have been thrown 
into the mineral springs, where they 
were discovered, by inhabitants of 
Q-adea, who, having been cured of their 
infirmities at these baths, offered them 
to the divinity that presided over the 
waters. Bound the walls are hung 
several mosaics (one of guinea-fowl is 
interesting), and in the anteroom nu- 
merous cippi and inscriptions. Among 
the other curiosities preserved here is 
the sword of the Constable de Bourbon, 
of Eastern manufacture, bearing his 
name on the blade and those of 2 Italian 
generals to whom it had previously 
belonged ; and a collection of walking- 
sticks made of the -common cane, 
covered with engravings in the Marc 
Antonio style. [Ladies are only ad- 
mitted to this museum by a written 
order from the Cardinal Yicar of Bome, 
in consequence of its being in the in- 
terior of a convent.] 

The Colleffio di Propoffondd Fide, in 
the Piazza di Spagna. The CoUege 
of the Propagandba was founded in 
1622 by Gregory XY., for the purpose 
of educating as missionaries young 
foreigners from infidel or heretical 
countries, who might afterwards return 
and spread the GithoUc faith among 
their ooimtrymen. The present build- 
ing was erected by Urban YIII. fr^m 
the designs of Bernini, and completed 
under the direction of Borromini. The 
celebrated printing-office established 
liere is rich in Oriental characters, and 
has produced many works of great typo- 
graphical beauty. The annual exar ' 
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tion of the pupils, which takes j^ce in 
Jamisry, is an interesting scene, which 
few trayellers who are then in Borne 
omit to attend; the pupils reciting 
poetry and speeches in their several Ian- 
guages, accompanied hj music, as per- 
formed in their countries. In front of 
the college has been erected a column 
of cippolino marble, to be surmounted 
by a bronze statue of the Virgin, in 
commemoration of the publication by 
Pius IX., in 1854, of the Bull establish- 
ing the dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. 

The Academy of St. Luke, in the Via 
Bonella, near the Forum. — The Boman 
Academy of the Fine Arts was founded 
in 1588 by Sixtus V., who endowed 
the confraternity of painters with the 
ch. adjoining, formerly dedicated to St. 
Martina. The academy is composed of 
painters, sculptors, and architects, who 
direct the schools of the fine arts. 
The collection of pictures, which has 
been lately very much enlarged, con- 
tains seyeral very fine specimens, 
amongst others all those which formed' 
the Secret Cabinet at the Capitol, and 
which, from a false feeling of delicacy, 
were there shut up from public view. 
The paintings are arranged in one long 
hall, into which two smaller open, of 
which we have annexed a plan showing 
the places of the principal pictures : — 

I. Large Hall. — PoussiUy Bacchus 
and Ariadne ; Vandyke^ Virgin, Child, 
and 2 Angels ; Id., St. Jerome, a sketch 
for a large picture; Vemet, two sea- 
pieces; Carlo Maraftet, a good copy 
of Raphael's G-alatea in the Famesin*a 
Palace ; Paolo Veronese, Vanity, per- 
sonified by a lady looking at herself in 
a mirror ; Titian, Vanity, a recumbent 
naked figure ; Vandyke, a female por- 
trait, called erroneously Queen Eliza- 
beth; Harlow, Wolsey receiving the 
cardinal's hat frt>m the hands of the 
Archbishop in Canterbury Cathedral ; 
CUmde, a beautiful picture of a seaport; 
'^ ' '%o, Andromeda, a very pretty 
re ; HemUny, the Virgin 
intonio and Jacopo Palma, 
f the Graces, Susanna and 
&c.; Pcu)lo Veronese, Su- 



sanna ; Titian, his sketch for the large 
picture of Paul III. and his 2 nephews, 
now in the gallery at Naples. 

II. Room of the Portraits of Members 
of the Academy, mostly modem ; that of 
T. Zucchero by himself is an exception. 
Amongst other academicians figure the 
fiither of the present King of Spain, 
and the late Duke of Sussex in a 
H^hland costume, the two l uim t 
daubs in the collection; Velasquen, 
Portrait of Innocent XI. ; an excellent 
Portrait of our British Canova, Gibsoi^, 
by his talented friend, Pewry Williams; 
Baphabl, a fresco of a Child, a lovely^ 
composition, given by Wicar the arti£. 

III. — On the roof Oaido^s pic- 
ture of Bacchus and Ariadne. 21* 
Hon, Calista and Nymphs : this picture, 
which belonged to the Ossuna &.mi]y, 
being purchased in England by Signo? 
Pellegrini, was given by him to the 
Academy; it is a fine, but not very 
delicate picture to look on. Ouercino, a 
Magdalen, painted originally in fresco 
and transferred to canvas. Ghddo Cay' 
nacci, Tarquin killing Lucretia, one of 
the best productions of the master; 
this was one of the pictures most 
screened from public view in the Secret 
Cabinet. Guido'b celebrated For- 
tune. Baphael, St. Luke painting 
the portrait of the Virgin and Child, on 
panel ; a fine fragment. There is reason 
to believe that only a portion of this 
picture, the Madonna and infimt Christ, 
is by BaphaeL Titian, the Saviour and 
the Pharisee. JBarocdo, St. Bartholo« 
mew and St. Andrew. In one of the 
presses in this room is now shut up the 
skull which for so long a time passed as 
that of Baphael, until the real one was 
found on opening his grave in the Pan- 
theon (see p. 37). The skull in ques- 
tion is now considered to be that of 
Baffaele Adjutorio, who founded a re- 
ligious coniratemity of painters in the- 
same ch. 

In a suite of apartments under the 
gallery are preserved the pictm*es and 
drawings which have received the aca- 
demical prizes of late years, some casts 
of the works of Canova, Thorwaldsen, 
&c., and a series of those of the Egina 
marbles presented recently by the £ing 
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of Bavaria to Pius IX. |The galleries 
of the Academy of St. Luke are open 
every day, on paying a small fee to the 
custode. There are neither numbers, 
names, nor catalogues of the paint- 
ings, BO that the custode's assistance is 
necessary. 

Accademia Archeoloffica includes 
among its members some of the most 
learned archeeologists of Europe. It 
has published several volumes of trans- 
actions ; it holds its meetings monthly, 
in one of the halls of the Sapienza. 

Accademia degU Arcadi. — Pew of the 
Italian societies are so celebrated as the 



Arcadian Academy of Bome, founded 
in 1690 by Gh^vina and Grescimbeni. 
Its laws, says Mr. Spalding, " were 
drawn out in 10 tables, in a style imi- 
tating the ancient Boman. The con- 
stitution was declared republican ; the 
first magistrate was styled custos ; the 
members were called shepherds ; it was 
solemnly enacted that their number 
should not exceed the number of farms 
in Arcadia ; each person on his admis- 
sion took a pastoral name, and had an 
Arcadian name assigned to him; the 
business of the meetings was to be con- 
ducted wholly in the allegorical lan- 
guage, and the speeches and verses as 
much so as possible. The aim of the 
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academy was to rescue literary tast^ 
from the prevalent corruptions of the 
time : the purpose, the whim, and the 
celebrity of some among the originators 
made it instantly fashionable ; and in 
a few years it numbered about 2000 
memb^, propagating itself by colonies 
all over Italy. The association com- 
pletely failed in its proposed design, 
but its hroe was played with all gravity 
during the ] 8th century ; and besides 
Italians, scarcely any distinguished 
foreigner could escape from, the City of 
the Seven Hills without having entered 
its ranks. In 1788 Goethe was en- 
rolled as an Arcadian, by the title of 
Megalio Melpomenio; and received, 
under the academic seal, a grant of the 
lands entitled the Melpomenean Fields, 
sacred to the Tragic Muse. The Ar- 
cadia has survived all the changes of 
Italy ; it still holds its meetings in 
Bome, listens to pastoral sonnets, and 
christens Italian clergymen, English 
squires, and G^erman counsellors of 
state by the names of the heathens. 
It publishes, moreover, a regular jour- 
nal, the Giomale Arcadico; which, 
although it was a favourite object of ridi- 
cule with the men of letters in other 
provinces, condescends to foUow slowly 
the progress of knowledge, and often 
furnishes foreigners with interesting 
information, not only literary but 
sdeatific." 

Accademia di Idncei, the earliest 
scientific society in Italy, founded in 
1603 by GMileo, and other contem- 
porary philosophers. It was re-oi^an- 
ized in 1849 by Pius IX., and is still 
devoted to the natural and mathema- 
tical sciences. The meetings are held 
on Sundays, in the upper rooms of the 
Palace of the Senator. 

AccadenUa Tiberina^ founded in 1812 
for the promotion of historical studies, 
especially those relating to Bome. The 
meetings take place every Monday in 
the Pa£uEzo Maccarani. •• 

Acciidemia Filarmonica, an insti- 
tution of recent date, whose concerts 
ffbrd an agreeable proof of the in- 



creasing taste for music among th^ 
educated classes of Bome. The aca* 
demy is governed by a president and 
council, and holds its assemblies during 
the season in the Palazzo Lancellotti. 

The Academiet ofFrancey Florence^ 
and Naples are estabUshments where a 
small number of young artists, selected 
from their respective countries, are 
educated at the expense of their go- 
vernments for a certain period. I'he 
Academy of France is lodged in thi? 
Villa Medici, on the Pincian ; that of 
Florence in the Palazzo di Firenze; %nd 
that of Naples in the Famesina. 

ArcTuBological Institute, founded a 
few years since under the auspices of 
the king of Prussia, and maintained in 
the most efficient state by the Chevalier 
Bunsen, while Prussian Minister at 
Bome. Many eminent G-erman scholars 
have been lecturers at the Institute, and 
Bunsen, G^hard, Lepsius, and Braun 
contributors to the transactions it has 
published. The meetings are held 
weekly, in the apartments of the Insti- 
tute on the Monte Caprino behind the * 
Capitol, when papers are read on sub- 
jects connected with Etruscan and B-o- 
man antiquities. "Dr, Emile Braun is 
the present active and talented secre- 
tary. 



§ 76. Hospitals akb Chabitable 
Institutions. 

Few cities in Europe are so distin- 
guished for their institutions of pub- 
uc charity as Bome, and in none 
are the hospitals more magnificently 
lodged, or endowed with more princely 
liberality. The annual endovnnent of 
these establishments is no less than 
258,390 scudi, derived &om lands, from 
grants, and from the Papal treasury, 
contributed by the government,* for- 

* According to the Returns pablisbed by 
Monsignore Morrichinl, in 1842 
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xnerly administered by separate confira- 
temities. The hospitals were pUioed by 
the French government under one gene- 
ral board, as in Paris, from which the 
best results were obtained ; but of late 
years the ancient system has in some 
degree been restored, each establish- 
ment being placed under a separate 
deputation, a system fraught with job- 
bing and abuses, although there is a 
prelate at their head. In ordinary 
times the hospitals can veceiTe about 
4000 patients. Formerly ill-administered 



The total amonnt expended In 
charities in Rome, including 
hospitals, poor-houses, ele- 
mentary schools, marriage 
portions for girls, orphans, 
«c, was 

Of which, from private re- 
venues and contributions . 
By the general treasury . . 



Scudi. ScodL 



780,700 



349,846 
430,854 



The annual receipts of the 8 
hospitals at the same period 
were, from properly and pri- 
vate endowments . . , 156,770 

Contributed by the general 
treasury 102,620 



The poor-hooaes of S. Michele, 
with 530 inmates. . . . 
Ditto of Sta. Maria degli An- 
geli, 960 inmates. . . . 
Of which 39,000 so. were 
contributed by the trea- 
sury. 



60,000 
43,200 



268,390 



88,200 



13 institutions for distributing 

970 marriage portions . . .. 

14 Cionsenratoriefl for the edu- 
cation of 697 female orphans^ 

from private sources. . . 23,670 
By the general treasury . 28,620 

Charity distributed A dmiciUo 
from the Pope and private 
charities 46,392 

Contributed by the Govern- 
ment 160,000 



36,366 



62,190 



Contributed by the Gk>vem- 
ment by employing the poor 
in public works .... 

Percentage on the receipts of 
the lottery for alms . . . 



206,392 



62,000 
29,376 



The number of ohildren receiving education 
in the Scuole infantile (5l36),Scuole regionarie 
(1592), Scuole regolare (4030), and the Scuole 
parrochiale (1100), was 11,768. 



and badly managed in their domestic 
arrangements, great improvements have 
been introduce of late years, espe- 
cially since 1849, from diminishiuff 
the interference of the clergy, and 
limiting it to its purely spiritu^ duties. 
One of the great ameliorations as re- 
gards the interior economy of the hos- 
Eitals dates from the introduction, by the 
ite Princess Doria, of those admirable 
women, the Sisters of Charity, whose 
servicee have brought about a complete 
revolution in what may be called the 
domestic management. It is to France, 
under the direction of the benevolent 
lady above-mentioned, that the poor 
of the Eternal City are indebted for 
this amelioration, and which, however 
strange it may appear, met with great 
opposition at first from the ecclesiasti- 
cal element in the management of these 
useful institutions. Notwithstanding, 
however, their great wealth, the Koman 
hospitals are still behind those of Flo- 
rence and of Milan, and it is a remark- 
able circumstance that, with such a 
wide field for investigation, the Bo- 
man medical school is by far the 
least advanced in Italy, behind those 
of the secondary provincal towns of 
Tuscany and Lombardy, a better proof 
of which cannot be adduced than that 
in the present century Borne has not 
produced an eminent medical man from 
its own school, and that there is not a 
single medical periodical published in 
this great centre of disease and suffering, 
and, what may sound still more strange 
to our medical readers, not a medical 
society of any description in the capital 
of the Christian world, with its 180,000 
inhabitants. In general the hospitals 
are clean and well ventilated, owing to 
the large wards, which in the climate 
of Bome can be adopted. In the lai^er 
establishments the wards generally 
converge towards a centre, where the 
chapel stands imder a dome, a form also 
contributing to good ventilation. This 
system of large wards also renders the 
general ^service easier and more econo- 
mical. The principal hospitals of Bome 



The great one of Sanio Spiritoy on 
the right bank of the Tiber, nea^ 
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Peter's. Founded at the end of the 
12th centy. by Innocent III., it has 
gone on increasing, so as now to form 
aknost a small town within itself: it is 
so richly endowed that it has acquired 
the title of il piugran Signore di Moma, 
possessing large property in the city, 
and a great part of the country 
which the traveller passes over be- 
tween Borne and Civita Yecchia. Its 
finances are said to be very ill-managed, 
and the institution to be heavily en« 
cumbered, being under the direction of 
an ecclesiastical administration. Santo 
Spirito consists of an hospital properly 
speaking for the sick, a foundling hospi- 
tal, and a lunatic asylum. The hospital 
contains in ordinary times 1620 beds ; 
but on extraordinary occasions, as on the 
outbreak of an epidemic, this number 
can be nearly doubled in an adjoining 
building kept in readiness for tliat 
purpose. AH diseases are admitted, 
and the number of patients annually 
falls httle short of 15,000 ; the deaths 
averaging, if the reports can be cre- 
dited, httle more than 8^ per cent. 
This small amount of mortality may be 
attributed to the circumstance that a 
large propoition of the admissions are 
cases of the ordinary mtermittent fever, 
which seldom proves fatal in the out- 
set, and which is soon cured or relieved 
by an early administration of quinine. 
Attached to the hospital is a clinical 
ward, where lectures are delivered. 
There is also a Pathological Museum, and 
a library, a great part of the books and 
instruments in which were bequeathed 
by the celebrated surgeon Lancisi. The 
£'oundling Hospital in S. Spirito is 
capable of containing upwards of 3000 
children, the number annually received 
is about 800. In 1846, the la«t period 
for which we have seen returns, em- 
bracing a period of 6 years, out of 5382 
in the hospital 2941 (Ued, giving a mor- 
tality of 57 per cent. It must be ob- 
served that a considerable proportion 
of the foundlings are sent out to nurse 
in the country, where the mortality is 
still more considerable. In addition to 
this hospital, there are several others 
in Borne, which swell the number 
of foundiings to upwards of 8000 



azmually, and offer such facilities for 
admission, that children are brought 
here from all parts of the Papal States, 
and from the neighbouring provinces of 
the kingdom of Naples. The Lunatie 
Asylum contains upwards of 450 
inmates, the average deaths 11 per 
cent. ; the old system of restraint is too 
much followed j the hospital itself is a 
real prison — ^no gardens, bad air, aad the 
situation imfit in every respect for its 
object ; iudeed, this part of the great 
establishment of Santo Spirito is tha^ 
which calls for most amelioration and 
reform. 

The other hospitals in Bome are the 
SawHssimo Saloatore^ near S. G-iovanni 
di Laterano, for females, founded soon 
after Santo Spirito, by Cardinal Colon- 
na; it can admit 600 patients. The 
mortality is here greater than in any 
other hospital in Bome, being upwards 
of 14 per cent., owing to the insalu- 
brious situation in which it is placed, 
and to its containing many old people 
affected with chronic diseases. 

San GHacomo in Augusta^ in the Corso, 
a surgical and Lock hospital for both 
sexes, with about 400 beds ; the annual 
admissions exceed 2000. This hospital 
has been lately enlarged, but its situation 
is not good, and the ventilation might be 
better managed. In general, as to clean- 
liness, this hospital is behind San Spirito. 
— La Consolazione, or Santa Maria 
delta Consolazione, on the S.E. declivity 
of the Capitoline hill, receives patients 
of both seizes for surgical diseases, and 
especially accidents. The number of 
beds is about 160, but rarely more than 
half of that number are occupied. 
From being situated near the populous 
quarters of the Monti and Trastevere, 
most of the cases of stabbing are taken 
to it. The wards are clean and airy, 
and the situation healthy, which wUl 
account in some measure for the low 
rate of mortality — 5^ per cent. — San 
GHovanni di Calabita, or Benfratelli^ 
in the island of the Tiber, and, curiously 
enough, on the site of an hospitel at- 
tached in ancient times to the temple 
of Ssculapius : its more recent name 
of Fate bene, fratelli, " Do good. 
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bfetbren," has been derived from the 
indoription on the begging-box of the 
friars of the order of the Spanish San 
Juan de Dios de Calabita, by whom it 
Was founded in 1538 : it only receives 
male patients affected with acute dis- 
eases. It has 74 beds, but the average 
number of patients does not exceed 40; 
the mortality 7i per cent. — 8cm GalU- 
cano, in the Trastevere, for diseases of 
the skin and for persons of both sexes. 
The building, founded in 1724, is well 
suited for the purpose, and contains 2 
large and well*ventilated wards with 
accommodation for 240 in-door patients. 
The principal cutaneous diseases found 
here are psora and tirtea, the latter 
still treated by a cruel and painful me- 
thod long abandoned in other parts of 
Europe. Tinea is very prevalent in the 
maritune districts about Bome, particu- 
larly on the declivities of the Volscian 
hills, about Sezze, Pipemo, &c. — 8ta. 
TVinUh de^ Pellegrini, near the Ponte de' 
Quattro Gapi, chiefly used as an hospital 
for convalescents, where poor patients 
are removed from the other institutions : 
on their recovery they are admitted here 
for 3 days or more, and receive clothing 
if necessary on leaving. The number of 
patients who can be received amounts to 
nearly 500. This admirable institution, 
the utility of which cannot be too highly 
spoken of, forms a part of the great 
establishment for the reception of pil- 
grims, founded by S. Filippo Neri in 
1500. In ordinary years about 4000 of 
these travellers are lodged in it, but in 
the years of a Jubilee (every quarter of 
a century) 300,000 have received re- 
lief; in 1625, as many as 582,760; in 
1725, 382,140 ; and in 1825, 263,592 
pil^ms received assistance here. — San 
Bocoo, a small lying-in hospital, near 
the Bipetta, with 20 beds, the only one 
of the kind in Bome. There is great 
liberaUty as to the admission of patients, 
and nothing can exceed the precautions 
adopted to ensure secresy, and to avoid 
everything that can hurt the feelings 
or injure the reputation hereafter of 
those who are admitted into it. 

In addition to these public hospitals, 
there are several small institutions of 
a more private nature belonging to 



different nations and corporations : thd 
Spaniards, Portuguese, Lombards, Flo- 
rentines, and Lucchese have each their 
separate hospitals ; that of the G-ermans, 
founded by subscriptions, chiefly at the 
instigation of Chev. Bimsen, on the Monte 
Caprino, near the Capitol, for poor Pro- 
testants, deserves particular mention. 
It can accommodate 8 or 10 patients, 
who are received gratuitously, or, if they 
can afford it, on payment of a small 
daily retribution. The hospital is under 
the protection of the Prussian Legation, 
near to which it is situated : the sick ward 
forms a floor in a large building overlook- 
ing the Forum and the Palatine, the upper 
psfft of which is occupied by the officers 
of the Archaeological Institute, its li- 
brary, &c.,'and by apartments let out 
chiefly to artists or foreign literary men 
visiting Bome. The hospital depart- 
ment is well deserving of the patronage 
and support of our countrymen who 
visit Bome, as the only one where poor 
British Protestants can be received with- 
out being subjected to the persecution 
of the mars and attendants in the 
other hospitals to bring about their 
conversion ; upon no charity in Bome 
can the contribution of the English 
Protestant be better bestowed. 

Besides the other charitable institu- 
tions of the city, there are numerous 
confraternities for visiting the sick, for 
burying the dead, and for distributing 
marriage portions to young girls. In 
the latter way a sum of 35,000 scudi, 
distributed in 925 portions, is annu- 
ally granted, not including similar gifts 
from private families. It is not to be sup- 
posed, however, that this figure repre- 
sents the number of marriages, as in 
many cases the same girl will receive 
a portion from several institutions or 
charities. Another very laudable mode 
of charity is the distribution of relief at 
the homes of the poor by different 
confraternities or Commissioni de* 8us- 
sidii, as they are designated. In this 
way upwards of 225,000 scudi (45,000^.) 
are expended annually, of which the 
general treasury contributes 179,364 
scudi. All this is independent of the 
large sums given by local confraterni- 
ties, and the rich aristocratic familie~ 
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whose est-ates are many of them heavilj 
charged for the purpose. It may sur- 
prise the traveller therefore, with such a 
profusion of charities in every shape, 
that mendicity exists at Borne to such 
a glaring extent. There is no doubt 
that public charity is in many cases in- 
discriminately, and often injudiciously 
bestowed, and offers a premium to 
idleness ; it has the effect of drawing 
to the capital those hordes of sturdy 
beggars by whom the stranger is 
asstuled at every turning; but it is 
also to be feared that this system is 
encouraged by the Catholic Church to 
an extent that is attended with con- 
sequences the contrary to those in- 
tended to be obtained. There is no 
town in which street-begging is prac- 
tised with greater inconvenience to the 
pubhc than Borne, and few places 
where, from the large sums bestowed 
on charity, it ought less to exist. 

The Moapital of San MicheU, at the 
Bipa Grande, is an immense establish- 
ment, formerly intended as an asylum 
for poor children and infirm persons} 
but of late years converted into a prison 
chiefly for political offenders, and an 
establishment for industrial purposes. 
The hospital, properly so called, now 
consists of a house of industry for chil- 
dren of both sexes, a house of correction 
for women and juvenile offenders, and 
schools of the industrial and fine arts, 
in which drawing, painting, music, 
sculpture, &c., are taught: in the indus- 
trial portion upwards of 800 persons 
are employed ; the organization of 
this part of the establishment is due 
to the efforts of the present director Car- 
dinal Tosti. The school of arts per- 
haps aims at an education beyond the 
powers of the pupils, although it has 
produced some men of eminence, 
amongst others the celebrated aigravers 
Calamata and Mercurij. The educa- 
tion of the boys might be turned 
perhaps to more useful objects. 



cletimi, contains nearly 1000 boys afid 
girls, who are selected among deserving 
objects in different parishes of the city. 
The boys are taught trades and. music, 
the girls what is necessary for donestio 
service. The establishment is sup- 
ported chiefly by the Government, 
which contributes 39,000 scudi an- 
nually, and from the profits of the 
labour of its inmates. 

There is no po<»r or work hofose in 
our English sense for old people in 
Bome, which may be considei«d as one 
of the reasons for the excessive amount 
of street mendicity. 



§ 77. Protestant Burial-ground, 

The Protestant Burial-ground is one 
of those objects which all travellers will 
regard with melancholy interest. It is 
situated near the Porta di S. Paolo, close 
to the Pyramid of Caius Cestius. The 
silence and seclusion of the spot, and 
the inscriptions which tell the British 
traveller m his native tongue of those 
who have found their last resting* 
place beneath the bright skies of the 
Eternal City, appeal irresistibly to 
the heart. The cemetery has an air 
of romantic beauty, which forms a 
striking contrast with the tomb of the 
ancient Boman and with the massive 
city walls and towers which overlook it. 
Among those who are buried here are 
the poets Shelley and Keats, Bichard 
Wyatt the sculptor, and John Bell 
the celebrated surgeon. The grave 
of Shelley is in the upper part of the 
new burial-ground, under the Aure- 
lian wall. The following is the in- 
scription : — " Percy Bvsshe Sielley. 
CorCordium. NatusivAug. Mpoczcii. 
obiit VIII Jul. MDCOCxxii. 



Workhouse of Sta. Maria degli An- 
geli. — lliis establishment, foimded by 
Leo Xn. in 1824, in the granaries of 
the Government, at the Baths of Dio- ' The expression Cor (hrdhan^ ''the 



'* Notbing offalm that doOi fiide. 
But dotJi soffer a aea change 
Into something rich and strange." 
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heart of hearts," is in allusion to 
the asserted fact, that, when his 
hody was burnt on the shores of the 
gulf of Spezia, the heart was the only 
portion that the fire did not con- 
sume. In the old cemetery is the 
graTe of his friend John Keats, with 
the following inscription : — " This 
grave contains all that was mortal of 
a young English poet, who, on his 
deathbed, in the bitterness of his 
heart at the malicious power of his 
enemies, desired these words to be en- 
graven on his tombstone : * Here lies 
one whose name was writ in water/ 
February 24, 1821." The grave of John 
Bell is dose by. By far the greater 
number of monuments bear the names 
of Englishmen ; the other Protestants 
interred here are chiefly citizens of 
the United States, Germans, and Swiss. 
There are also several Russians, the fol- 
lowers of the Greek Church being consi- 
dered at Rome as beyond the pale of its 
church, or ' ' Acatolici" The monuments 
are in better taste than those of the Ekig- 
lish cemetery at Leghorn, although 
less so perhaps than one might expect to 
find in this capital of the arts : there is a 
great deal too much affectation, and a 
display of sentimentalism in many of 
the inscriptions which would be better 
placed at P^re la Chaise. There are, 
however, exceptions, and we would 
direct the steps of our fellow country- 
men to the plain travertine slab, 
with its simple and feeling inscription, 
erected by Captain (now E^rl) Spen- 
cer, R.N., to 5 British sailors who were 
drowned, '*when on duty from their 
ship off Fiumicino, in May, 1825, as a 
testimony of respect and regret of 
their captain." The ground is ex- 
tremely well kept. A deep trench 
surrounds the old cemetery, which was 
abandoned as the plantations round 
the graves were likely to mask the 
view of the pyramid of Caius Cestius. 
The new bunal-ground has been en- 
closed by a wall at the expense of the 
papal government. A sum amounting 
to about 1000 seudi, subscribed by 
British and other Protestants, is in- 
vested in the Roman funds, the in- 
terest of which is applied to defray 
the salary of a sext(m, who is always 



in attendance, and the expenses of 
repairs. 



§ 78. Climate. 

The description of the Protestant 
burial-ground, where so many monu- 
ments bear the names of our country- 
men who have visiii'd Rome in the 
pursuit of health, naturally leads to 
the consideration of the climate. Sir 
James Clark, in his work on Climate, 
describes it as "mild and soft, but 
rather relaxing and oppressive. Its 
mean annual temperature, as deter- 
mined by 26 years* observations at 
the CoUegio Romano, is 59^ 3', or 9° 
higher than that of London, 1° below 
that of Naples, and 4° below that of 
Madeira. The mean temperature of 
winter still remains 10° higher than 
that of London, and is somewhat 
higher than that of Naples, but is 11^ 
colder than Madeira. In spring the 
mean temperature is 9^ above London, 
1° colder than Naples, and only a little 
more than 4° colder than Madeira. In 
range of temperature Rome has the 
advantage of Naples, Pisa, and Pro- 
vence, but not of Nice. Its diurnal 
range is nearly double that of London, 
Penzance, and Madeira. In steadiness 
of temperature from day to day Rome 
comes after Madeira, Nice, Pisa, and 
Penzance, but precedes Naples and 
Pau." In regard to moisture. Sir J, 
Clark says that "Rome, although a 
soft, cannot be considered a damp cli- 
mate. Upon comparing it with the 
dry, parching climate of Provence, 
and with that of Nice, we find that 
about one-third more rain falls, and 
on a greater number of days. It is, 
however, considerably drier than Pisa, 
and very much drier than the S.W. 
of France." To these observations we 
may add that the frosts which occur 
in January are not of long continuap' 
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trequeniij oeeamng during the ni^t 
and disappearing before toe mfoadxy 
0an« The tbernimneter in an ordinarj : 
winter feldom Mis lower tiian 26^ 
Fahrenheit, although it has been as 
low as 17^ (in Febmarj, 1845). De- 
cember is the coldest, and Jnlj the 
hottest month in the year, tiieir re- 
spectire mean temperatures being 44^5' 
and 75^, and the greatest heat in the 
shade 96^. Snow is not common, and 
seldom lies on the ground for more 
than 24 hours. The tramontana, or dry 
N. wind, prerails often for a consider- 
able time during the winter and spring : 
when long-continued, it is moderate 
and agreeable; but it is sometimes 
harsh and penetrating and attended 
with severe storms, which seldom ex- 
tend beyond 3 days. The sirocco, or 
S. wind, although relaxing and ener- 
yating, produces little inconvenience 
during the winter months ; in summer 
its debilitating effects are more ap- 
parent and oppressive. All classes at 
Kome agree m re^rding the - hour 
immediately following sunset as the 
most unhealthy part of the day, 
and in summer especially few of the 
natives expose themselves to its in- 
fluence. Another local peculiarity 
which deserves notice is the care 
with which the Romans avoid the 
sunny side of the street : it is a com- 
mon saying that none but English- 
men and dogs walk in the sunshine 
at Romct and the practice of our 
countrymen certainly justifies the pro- 
verb. In a city built like Rome the 
native practice in this instance is un- 
questionably the most prudent; for 
tne rapid transition from a powerful 
sun to shadv streets open to the keen 
spring winas is severely felt by inva- 
lids. The malaria fevers, which have 
existed from the earliest period in 
history, have no doubt been increased 
by the depopulation of the country. 
They are described by Sir James Clark 
as '* exactly of the same nature, both 
in their origin and general characters, 
as the fevers which are so common in 
^e fens of Lincolnshire and Essex in 
* own country, in Holland, and in 
:ain districts over the greater part 
the globe. The form and aspect 



under whidi these feven appear may 
differ aceording to the eoneentratioB 
of the cause, or to some pecoliar cir- 
enmstaoees in the nature of the dimate 
or season in which they oecor; hot it 
is the same disease, fiom the fens 
of Lineolnshire and the swamps of 
Walcheren to the pestilential shores 
of Africa, <mly increased in scpverity, 
aeteris parilms, as the temperature of 
the climate increases. Bfalaria levers 
seldom appear at Some before July, 
and they cease about October with 
the first antomnal rains, a period 
during which few strangers rende 
tiiere. The fevers <^ tius kind which 
occur at otiier seasons are generally 
relapses, or complicated with other 
diseases. One of the most frequent 
exciting causes of this fever is ex- 
posure to currents of cold air, or chills 
m damp places, immediately after the 
body has been heated by exercise and 
is still perspiring. This is a more 
frequent source of other diseases also 
among strangers in Italy titan is gene«« 
rally believed by those who are un- 
acquainted with the nature of the 
climate. Exposure to the direct in- 
fluence of the sun, especially in tiie 
spring, may also be an exciting cause : 
it has certainly appeared to me to 
produce relapses. Another cause of 
this disease is improper diet. An idea 
prevails that full living and a liberal 
allowance of wine are necessary to 
preserve health in situations subject to 
malaria. This is an erroneous opinion, 
and I have known many persons suffer 
in Italy from acting on it." Sir James 
Clark also remarks the long-observed 
exemption of the populous parts of 
large towns, in consequence of the 
greater drjrness of the atmosphere, and 
addi, " A person may, I believe, sleep 
with perfect safety in the centre of 
the routine marshes by having his 
room kept well heated by a fire dur- 
ing the night.'* According to the 
experience of the Romans, the mias" 
mata which produce malaria fevers 
rise chiefly mm the Campagna, and 
from the damp grounds of the de- 
serted villas; they are dense and 
heavy, hanging upon the ground like 
the night fogs of Essex, and seldom 
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rising in calm weat&er more than 5 or 
€ feet above its surface. They are 
invariably dispelled by fire, and their 
advance is prevented by walls and 
houses. Helice we find that the con- 
vents on some of the hills within the 
immediate circuit of the city walls are 
occupied from year to year by reli- 
gious communities without inconve- 
nience, while it would be dangerous 
to sleep outside the same walls for a 
single night. Nothing is now better 
vnderstood than that the progress of 
Bialaria at Rome is depenaent on the 
state of the population. Whenever 
the population has diminished, the dis- 
trict in which the decrease has taken 
place has become unhealthy; and 
whenever a large number of persons 
has been crowded into a confined 
space, as in the Ghetto and the Tras- 
tevere, the healthiness of the atmo- 
sphere has become apparent in spite of 
tne filthy habits of the people. The 
Roman writers, who have collected 
some curious proofs of these facts, 
state that street pavements and the 
foundations of houses effectually de- 
stroy malaria by preventing the ema- 
nation of the miasmata; and that, 
whenever a villa and its gardens are 
abandoned by the owners as a mere 
appendage to the family palace, the 
site becomes unhealthy, and remains 
so as long as it continues uninhabited. 
It is also well known that the body 
is more susceptible of the influence 
of malaria during sleep than when 
awake : hence the couriers who carry 
the mails at all seasons between Rome 
and Naples make it a rule not to 
deep whilst crossing the Pontine 
marshes, and generally smoke as an 
additional security. In regard to 
Rome as a residence for invalids, it is 
generally considered one of the best 
places in Italy in the early stages of 
consumption. In this class of pa- 
tients, the symptoms which had con- 
tinued during the whole journey 
frequently disappear after a short 
residence ; but in the advanced stages 
the disease generally proceeds more 
rapidly than in England. In bron- 
chial affections and in chronic rheu- 
matism Sir James Clark has found it 
[Borne,'] 



beneficial ; but ** with persons disposed 
to apoplexy, or who have already suf- 
fered from paralytic affections, and 
valetudinarians of a nervous melan- 
cholic temperament, or subject to men- 
tal despondency, the climate of Rome 
does not agree : in many such cases, 
indeed, a residence at Rome is fraught 
with danger ; nor is it proper for 
persons disposed to hemorrhagic dis- 
eases, or for those who have suffered 
from intermittent fevers." The fol- 
lowing remarks are of great im- 
portance to the invalid : — " There 
is no place where so many temptations 
exist to allure him from the kind 
of life which he ought to lead. The 
cold churches, and the still colder mu- 
seums of the Vatican and the Capitol, 
the ancient baths, &c., are full of 
danger to the delicate invalid ; and if 
his visits be long or frequently re- 
peated, he had better have remained 
in his own country. It is a griev- 
ous mistake to imagine that when 
once in such a place the evil is done, 
and that one may as well remain to 
see the thing fully. This is far from 
being the case : a short visit to these 
places is much less dangerous than a 
long one. The body is capable of 
maintaining its temperature and of 
resisting the injurious effects of a cold 
damp atmosphere for a certain length 
of time widi comparative impunity ; 
but if the invalid remain till he be- 
comes chilled, and till the blood for- 
sakes the surface and extremities and 
is forced upon the internal organs, he 
need not be surprised if an increase 
of his disease, whether of the lungs or 
of the digestive organs, be the con- 
sequence of such exposure. Excur- 
sions into the country when the warm 
weather of spring commences, particu- 
larly when made on horseback, are 
another and a frequent source of mis- 
chief to delicate invalids, especially if 
returning after sunset." 
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§ 79. Villas, 

**A few cardinals," says Forsyth, 
** created all the ^reat villas of Rome. 
Their riches, their taste, their learn- 
ing, their leisure, their frugality, all 
conspired in this single object. While 
the eminent founder was squandering 
thousands on a statue, he would allot 
but one crown for his own dinner. 
He had no children, no stud, no dogs 
to keep. He built, indeed, for his 
own pleasure, or for the admiration of 
others ; but he embellished his coun- 
try, he promoted the resort of rich fo- 
reigners, and he afforded them a high 
intellectual treat for a few pauls, 
which never entered into his pocket. 
His taste generally descends to his 
heirs, who mark their little reigns by 
Buccessive additions to the stock. How 
seldom are great fortunes spent so 
elegantly in England I How many 
are absorbed in the table, the field, 
or the turf! — expenses which centre 
and end in the rich egotist himself." 

Villa Albani (to be seen on Mond., 
Wed., Frid., and Sat., by an order, 
to be obtained at the palace of Don 
Vincenzo Colonna, near the church of 
Gesu, or through the Consul or a 
banker), a short distance on the rt. be- 
yond the Porta Salara, built in the 
middle of the last century by Cardinal 
Alessandro Albani. The design was en- 
tirely his own, and was executed under 
his superintendence by Carlo Marchi- 
onni. "Here," says Forsyth, " is a villa 
of exquisite design, planned by a pro- 
found antiquary. Here Cardinal Al- 
bani, having spent his life in collecting 
ancient sculpture, formed such porti- 
coes and such saloons to receive it 
as an old Roman would have done: 
porticoes where the statues stood free 
upon the pavement between columns 
proportioned to their stature ; saloons 
which were nqt stocked but embel- 
lished with families of allied statues, 
and seemed full without a crowd. 
Here Winckelmann grew into an an- 
tiquary under the cardinaVs patronage 
and instruction ; and here he projected 
his history of art, which brings this 
collection continually into view." At 



the French invasion under Napoleon 
the Albani family incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the conquerors, who carried 
off from the villa 294 pieces of sculp- 
ture. At the peace of 1615, the spoils, 
which had been sent to Paris, were 
restored to prince Albani, who, being 
unwilling or unable to incur the ex- 
pense of their removal, sold them all, 
with the single exception of the Anti- 
nous, to the king of Bavaria. Not- 
witiiBtanding these losses, the villa it 
still rich, and may be considered the 
3rd sculpture gallery in Rome, being 
surpassed only by the Museums of thtf 
Vatican and the Capitol. Fortunately 
for the interests of art, the mansion 
did not suffer, as some others about 
Rome did, during the troubles of 1849, 
and it therefore remains in all its 
beauty, with its charming grounds, its 
sculptures, and architectural treasures 
untouched. The objects of art are con* 
tained in the Vilh properly so called, 
or Casino, and the Coffee-kouae, be- 
tween which is an extensive parterre 
laid out with ^eat taste. 

I. The Casino consists of a noble 
portico, supported by columns of Ori* 
ental granite and cippolino, surmounted 
b^ a suite of rooms, and having on each 
side wings in the form of galleries, 
opening into as many vestibules, all of 
which are decorated with sculptures. 
There are no catalogues, but each ob« 
ject has its name attached, most of the 
determinations having been made by 
Winckelmann. Commencing with the 
Portico^ the most remarkable objects in 
it are sitting statues of Julius Cssar, 
Augustus, and Agrippina, and of ano* 
ther female, sopposed to be Faustina. 
Statues in as niany niches of TiberinSy 
Lucius Verus, Trajan, Marcus Au'- 
relius, Antoninus Pius, and Hadrian; 
few, if any, of these statues have how- 
ever their original heads. 2 altars with 
reliefs of a dance of the Hours and 2 fine 
basins in pavonaszetto and cippolino 
marble. Of the many Hermes, that of 
Mercury with a Greek and Latin in- 
scription is the most interesting. On 
the 1. of the portico is (IT.) the Vest!* 
buleor Atrio of the Caryatid, so called 
from a fine statue of a Caryatide bear* 
ing the names of the sculptors Criton 
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and Nicholaos of Athens, who are sup- 
posed to have lived in the time of 
Augustus, between 2 cauephorse. From 
the vestibule opens the 1. gallery, used 
as ft conservatory, in which ar^ placed 
a series of busts, the most remarkable 
bein^ those of Alexander the Great, 
Scipio Africanus, Hannibal, Homer, and 
Epicurus ; of the statues in the niches 
the most worthy of notice are — a male 
fi^re grasping a dagger, called Brutus 
"frithout any reason, being probably a 
combatant in the arena; Venus; a 
Faun with fruit in his apron; and a 
Muse. Returning through the great 
portico, on the rt. are a series of rooms 
lorming the corresponding wing of the 
palace, divided off as follows : — 1. Atrio 
di Oiunone contains a statue of Juno and 
several busts. 2. Gallery of 5 Cham- 
bers, a Faun and young Bacchus, in 
the centre a vase with Bacchanalian 
reliefs ; Hermes of Euripides and 
Numa. The next room. Sola delle Co- 
hnne^ is paved with an ancient mosaic, 
and has a remarkable column of ala- 
baster of the beautiful variety called 
FioritOj found near the Navalia in the 
Vigna Cesarini. The sarcophagus which 
stands here, with relief of the marriage 
of Peleus and Thetis, has been pro- 
nounced by Winckelmann to be one 
of the finest bas-relieft in existence ; 
a circular altar with reliefs repre- 
senting a triumphal dance ; an Etruscan 
priestess; Livia as Juno sacrificing. 
2nd Boom, or of the Terra Cotiaa, — Busts 
of Caracalla and Pertinax; a curious 
bas-relief representing Diogenes in a 
large jar receiving Alexander; a bas- 
relief of Daedalus and Icarus in rosso- 
antico ; a colossal mask of a river-god ; 
an ancient fresco representing a land- 
scape ; several interesting terra-cotta 
bas-reliefs. Zrd Iioom,-^ln the centre 
a large tassa with the Labours of 
Hercules, found near the temple of 
Hercules erected by Domitian (see 
p. 262) on the Via Appia ; Leda 
and the Swan ; on the walls are seve^ 
ral Roman inscriptions. 4th Room,-** 
Small bas-relief representing Iphigenia 
in Tauris sacrificing Orestes and Py- 
Iftdes at the altar of Diana ; an inter- 
esting mosaic of the inundation of 
the Nile ; a bas-relief in Pavonaz* ] 



zetto marble of a bacchanalian feast ; 
a bust of Lucius Verus. 5th Room. — 
A Faan in Parian marble ; a statue of 
Apollo on a tripod ; a repetition of the 
Cupid of Praxiteles. This room opens 
on a terrace leading to the Bigliardo, 
shaded with ilexes, and on which 
are placed numerous sepulchral cippi. 
Over the door is a bas-relief of some 
merit, supposed to represent a combat 
of Achilles. The Bigliardo is hand- 
somely decorated with marMes, and has 
a few indifferent statues; it is gene- 
rally closed. Returning to the portico, 
from an oval vestibule of the casino 
opens a flight of steps leading to the 
1st floor of the palace: in this vestibule 
are statues of Geres and Isis, Bacchus 
aud Hercules, and some colossal masks. 
On the staircase are a statue of Rome 
triumphant; an ancient fresco of two 
females, called Livia and Octavia, sa- 
crificing to Mars ; bas-reliefs of the 
death of the children of Niobe ; a co- 
lossal mask in rosso-antico ; and a large 
bas-relief of dancing peasants : 2 very 
curious bas-reliefs representing a poul* 
terer's shop, on one of which are en- 
graved, as a puff, some lines of Virgil : 
and over the side doors 2 fragments 
of friezes, supposed to represent the 
distribution of corn made by Anto* 
ninus Pius in honour of his wife, 
and a procession of draped females, 
called the orphan children of Faus- 
tina. Apartments on 1st floor. — 1, 
ScUa Ovale i in the centre a large tassa, 
with bas-reliefs of a bacchanalian feast, 
where we see Hercules, with a satyr 
when his head is turned emptying 
the demigod's goblet. The statues 
round the room are the supposed Ptol- 
emy by Stephanus; a Cupid bendine 
the bow ; several Fauns ; a Silenus ; and 
a Mercury, On each side of the win- 
dow are 2 very fine columns of giallo^ 
antico; and above a curious bas-relief 
of a race of children^ in which are 
represented the carceres of a circus. 
The door on the rt. leads into the 
principal Qallery, a fine room, opening 
out of which are several smaller ones. 
Oalleria Ndbile : the roof is painted by 
Mengs, and represents the Parnassus 
with the Muses; the walls are richly 
ornamented with precious marble and 
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mosaics, and liave seTcral bas-reliefs 
let into them, the most remarkable of 
which are Hercules and the Hesperides, 
one of the finest in the collection; 
Dsedalns and Icams; Alexander and 
Bncephalos. Over Uie principal en- 
trance a bas-relief in the archaic 
style, representing a sacrifice, with a 
temple in the background : the figures 
sacnficing are those of Hebe, Diana, 
Venos, Apollo, Antoninus Pins with 
Peace ana Rome, Faustina represented 
as the former. In the 1st room on the 
rt« are Hermes of Socrates, Theophras- 
tus, and Hippocrates, that of Socrates 
being the best ; and over the chimney 
a very ancient and fine bas-relief of 
Orpheus, Mercury, and Enrydice. In 
the 2nd room is a small collection of 
pictures removed recently from the 
Palazzo Albani, the best of which are — 
PeruginOf a painting in tempera and 
in 5 compartments, representing the 
Adoration of the infant Saviour by the 
Virgin with saints, the Crucifixion, 
with St. John and the Magdalen, and 
Assumption, signed and dated 1491, 
consequently one of Perugino's earliest 
works. Giulio Jiomano, 2 compositions 
in water-coloiu^ of bacchanalian scenes. 
Guido, the head of an old man. Titian, 
small portrait of Paul HI. Luca 
Giordano, 2 pictures of children. (7tV>r- 
gione, a fine male portrait Tintoretto, 
a Crucifixion. Albani, a small Holy 
Family. Vanderwerf, a Descent from 
the Cross. Returning to the Galleria 
Nobile, the Ut Room on the 1. contains 
the celebrated bas-relief of Antinoub 

CROWNED WITH ]:X>TU8-FIX>WEB8, found 

in the ruins of the Villa Adriana, and 
which Winckelmann has described 
with rapture : ** as fresh and as highly 
finished," he says, " as if it had just 
left the sculptor's studio. This work, 
after the Apollo and the Laocoon, is 
perhaps the most beautiful monument of 
antiquity which has been transmitted 
to us," 2nd Room, — Several Etruscan 
sepulchral urns in alabaster; bas-reliefs, 
Hercules and ApoUo contesting for the 
tripod ; a very ancient bas-relief in the 
Etruscan style of a procession of Mer- 
cury, Minerva, Apollo, and Diana; 
-another of a sacrifice by Berenice, the 
*fe of Ptolemy Evergetes ; and a 4th 



of Lencothea with young Bacchus and 
the Graces. In the 3n/ Room are seve- 
ral cartoons by Domenichino for the 
painting in Santa Maria della Vittoria, 
and a Crucifixion by Baroccio. From 
this we enter the Gcdrinetto at the eastern 
extremity of the villa, which contains 
several fine specimens of ancient art : 
the bronze Apollo Sauroctonos, con- 
sidered by Winckelmann as the original 
statue by Praxiteles, so well described 
by Pliny — ^it was found on the Aven- 
tine; a bronze statue of Minerva; an 
ancient oopv in bronze of the Famese 
Hercules; one bas-relief of the apo- 
theosis of Hercules, with a Greek in- 
scription ; a Diana in alabaster, with 
head and hands of bronze ; a Canopns, 
probably of the time of Hadrian, with 
reliefs, a fine specimen of green basalt ; 
a torso, with head of .£sop, a fine 
specimen in Pentelic marble; a small 
statue of Diogenes. Besides these 
works of ancient art there is a good 
collection of Venetian glass. In the 
remaining rooms on the Ist fioor have 
been placed several pictures, chiefly 

Portraits, brought recently from the 
'alazzo Albani, and a series of in- 
difi)srent tapestries from Flemish de- 
signs. 

The Coffee-house. — The second most 
important part of the Villa Albani coUf 
sists of a semicircular portico, sup* 
ported by 26 columns of Oriental grar 
nite. Under the arcade are several sta- 
tues, busts, and masks. Amongst the 
former, those most worthy of notice 
are Isocrates, Hortensius, Chrysippus, 
a veiled Caligula, Antisthenes, Bal- 
binus, Hadrian, 2 fine statues of a 
Caryatid, and others of Bacchus and 
Hercules. In the vestibule, leading 
from the portico to the Gallery, is a 
fine tassa in Egyptian breccia, with 
statues of Marsyas, Juno, Silenus, and^ 
over the door. Anion, the son of Nep* 
tune and Ceres. The Gallery, — Ancient 
mosaics form the pavement; statues 
of Juno and a nymph — on the pedestals 
on which they stand are ancient mo- 
saics, one of which, found at Atina, near 
Arpino, represents the delivery of He- 
sione from the monster — the other, from 
Sarsina, in the Romagna, a school of phi- 
losophers round a globe ; an Ibis witl^ 
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a serpent in rosso-antico ; a handsome 
candelabra ; statues of Atlas having a 
globe on his shoulders, and of the 
Bona Dea with a Fawn. Egyptian Hall, 
— In a room beneath the gallery have 
been lately arranged several Egyptian 
statues, one of which of the goddess 
Pascht is colossal, in black granite, and 
another of Ptolemy Philadelphus ; in 
the centre of the room is an elephant 
in the same material, true to nature, of 
the Asiatic species; a Canopus with 
the portrait of Harpocrates: several 
specmiens of sculpture and inscriptions 
are let into the adjoining wall, which 
forms one of the foundations of the par- 
terre. Near the entrance to the grounds 
on the 1. is' a marble pillar, supposed 
to have been a Meta from some circus. 
The Villa Albani is now the property 
of the Count di Castelbarco, a Milanese 
nobleman, to whom it has descended 
as heir in the female line, on the death 
of the last prince. Cardinal Albani, 
secretary of state during the pontifi- 
cate of Pius VIII., and by whom, al- 
though not residing at Rome, it is 
most liber^ly kept up for the benefit 
and instruction of strangers visiting the 
capital. 

VUla BorghesSf outside the Porta del 
Popolo, and extending to near the Via 
Salara; open to the public only on 
Saturdays, and then b^ an entrance at 
a very inconvenient distance from the 
city, not far from the ancient Porta 
Pinciana ; the nearest way to it will 
be bv the Porta Salara. The Villa 
Borghese, formerly one of the fa- 
vourite resorts of the Roman people 
in 'summer, and the most convenient 
promenade for the upper classes and 
foreign residents at all seasons, has 
been comparatively closed of late 
years, in consequence, it is said, of 
the cutting down of some of the plan- 
tations during the siege in 1849. As 
very erroneous statements have been 
circulated on this subject, it may be 
as well to mention that, a French 
corps having succeeded in forming a 
lodgment on the range of heights ex- 
tending from the Ponte MoUe to the 
Porta del Popolo, and in the grouuds of 
the Villa Borghese Itself, the Roman 



Commission of Defence was obliged; 
from strategic considerations, to order 
the destruction of the trees extending 
on the slopes towards the city walls, 
to deprive the besiegers of a cover in 
case of their attacking Rome on this 
side. No part of the woods were mis* 
chievously or wantonly destroyed, as 
had been stated by the enemies of 
the Roinan Government at the time, 
beyond what was absolutely necessary 
for the purposes of the defence of the 
capital, and this only in consequence 
of the French occupation of the neigh- 
bouring heights. It is to be regretted, 
however, that some unjustifiable de* 
struction of an aqueduct, for the less 
honourable motive of stealing the 
leaden pipes, was perpetrated, but by 
persons in no way connected with the 
republican authorities. The Casino 
remained untouched, as did the speci- 
mens of sculpture which it contains, 
although at one time it was proposed 
to remove the latter to the Vatican for 
the sake of security. It is to be deplored, 
therefore, that the wanton conduct of 
a few unprincipled individuals, totally 
unconnected with the authorities of 
the day, should have induced the 
noble proprietor to exclude the public 
in so great a measure from the deli- 
cious grounds of the Villa Borghese ; 
and it is to be hoped that he will imi- 
tate the liberality of other members of 
the Roman aristocracy, such as Prince 
Doria and Count di Castelbarco, who, 
although sufferers, and perhaps to a 
greater extent, from similar causes in 
1849, have thrown open the beautiful 
grounds of the Villas Pamfili and 
Albani to the public with undimi- 
nished, indeed increased, facilities and 
liberality. 

The principal attraction now to the 
Villa Borghese is the Casino, formerly 
used as a summer residence, but now 
converted into a museum of statuary. 
It was erected by Cardinal Scipione 
Borghese, nephew of Paul V., from 
the designs of Vansanzio, enlarged 
during the last century, and reduced 
to its present form as a museum 
of sculpture by the eminent architect 
Canina, to whom also are due the 
interior arrangements, decorations, 
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arratigement of the statues, &c. The 
Borghese family formerly possessed a 
very rich collection of ancient seulptare 
found in excavating on their numerous 
possessions, and especially at Gabii, 
vhich were arranged here and in ano* 
ther casino close by called the Mu- 
seum Gabinum. The greater part of 
these were removed to Paris by Napo- 
leon, for which an indemnity of 15 
millions of francs was granted to 
Prince Borghese, but of which a lar^ 
sum remained, as it still does, unpaid 
at the fall of the French empire. A 
great portion, therefore, of the present 
•collection of the Villa Borghese has 
been made by the two last prioces of 
the family, who have connded the 
arrangements to Commendatore Ca- 
aina. 

The Casino consists of 2 floors, the 
•apartments on the lower one being 
confined to ancient sculpture, those 
above to modern statuary and pic- 
tures. The entrance to the ground- 
floor is by a portico 60 ft. long, 
under which are ranged — 2 fine an- 
cient candelabras; 2 much-mutilated 
bas-reliefs from the Arch of Claudius, 
which stood near the Piazza Sciarra; 
a sarcophagus, with bas-reliefs of 
naval sports, with the representation 
of a harbour and a lighthouse, pro- 
bably Ostia. — I. Great Hall or Salone^ 
This magnificent room, the ceiling of 
which, painted by Mario Rossi in 
the last century, represents the ar- 
rival of Camillas at the Capitol, is 
paved with ancient mosaics of gla- 
diators and combatants in the amphi- 
theatre, discovered in 1834, amongst 
the ruins of a Boman villa at Vermi- 
cino, one of the Borghese possessions 
near Torre Nuova. This mosaic is ex- 
tremely interesting for the costumes of 
the figures represented and the ani- 
mals they are combating — lions, tigers, 
panthers, oxen, deer, buflaloes, and 
even ostriches. Many of the figures 
have their names annexed: a certain 
Astacm waves a flag over his fallen an- 
tagonist Astinus Jaculator ; another, 
designated as Alunnm Victor, holds up 
in mark of triumph the bloody knife 
which he has just drawn from the 
mortal wound he has inflicted on his | 



adversary. As a work of art this mp' 
saic has little pretensions, and dates 
probably from the early part of the 
3rd century. It is supposed, like a 
somewhat similar one discovered in 
the Thermoe of Caracalla and now in 
the Lateran Museum, to have deco- 
rated the gladiators' spoiling-room in 
some extensive Roman viUa. The 
principal specimens of seulptare in the 
Salone are— a statue of Diana; the 
colossal bust of Juno, and another of 
Isis; a colossal satyr; a statue of 
Tiberias as Jupiter ; a torso of a 
Meleager like that of the Vatican ; a 
statue of Caligula ; a group of Bacchus 
and Ampelus, discovered at Inviola- 
tella in 1832 ; colossal busts of Hadrian 
and Antoninus Pius. — II. Bas-reliefs 
of young Baechus and Pan ; and the 
large bas-relief of Curtius leaping into 
the gulf. The busts of the 12 CsBsars, 
in coloured marble, are modem, ex- 
cept the bronze one of Julius Caesar, 
as well as the medallions on the pilas- 
ters ; the frescoes of animals are by 
Peters. Opening out of the Salone on 
the rt. is — III, The ScUa di Gitmone, so 
called from the statue of Juno which 
stands in the centre, discovered in a 
Roman Villa on the Via Salara ; the 
other statues are Urania» Leda and 
Cupid, Ceres, Plotina as Venus, a 
Venus Genitrix, and a '^ery interesting 
bas-relief, discovered at Torre Nuova, 
representing the education of Tele- 
phus. The paintings of the roof are 
by De Angelis ; that in the centre re- 
presents the Judgment of Paris. — IV. 
Sala di Ercole, from the many sculp* 
tures relating to that divinity which it 
contains. The group in the centre is 
that of a combatting Amazon ; 2 inte- 
resting bas-reliefs (4 and 17) of the 
Labours of Hercules, on an ancient 
sarcophagus, and of the Marriage of 
Thetis, on the lid of the same; ano- 
ther sarcophagus, with a bas-relief of 
Father Ocean surrounded by Sea 
Nymphs; a statue of Venus, not un- 
like that of the Capitol ; several statues 
and a gigantic bust of Hercules ; and a 
statue representing Hercules in female 
attire with a distaff. — V. Camera delie 
Muse. This room, decorated with 
columns of Egyptian granite, has 
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piintingfl of Apollo and Daphne, by 
Angeletti ; of the Valle of Tempe, by 
Moore ; and of Apollo and Diana, by 
Labniizi : in the centre is a statue of 
Apollo ; and round it others of the 
Moses. 8. A bust of Scipio Africanus ; 
4. A statue of the Metamorphosis of 
Daphne into a laurel-tree ; a good torso 
^ a Venns ; a bust of Flora ; 6. A sta- 
tue of Melpomene ; 10. A sitting figure 
of Anaereon; 11. A colossal bust of 
Luoilla, wife of Lucius Vems; 12. 
Erato; 15. Polymnia. A narrow pas- 
sage leads to — VI. The Gaileria, a 
magnificent room, 60 ft. long, opening 
towards the garden, richly decorated 
with paintings by Marchetti and De 
Angelis. The story of Galatea is 
painted by the latter. The pilasters 
are in oriental alabaster; the medal- 
lions by artists of the last century. 
The series of busts, in porphyry, of 
the 12 Ceesars are modem. The 
porphyry urn is said to have been 
brought from the Mausoleum of Ha- 
drian. A bronze statue of Geta is 
near one of the doors. — VII, Oabi- 
netto, or JRoom of the Hermaphrodite^ 
found near the ch. of Sta. Maria della 
Vittoria, with that of the same subject 
now in the Louvre. 3. A statue of a 
Faun or Satyr ; 6. Bust of Titus ; 
9. Bust of Sappho ; a copy in marble 
of the bronze statue of the shepherd 
Martins in the Palazzo dei Conserva- 
tori at the Capitol; 11. A fine torso 
of a Faun, in Parian marble. The 
ancient mosaics in the floor, repre- 
senting fishing scenes, found near 
-Castel Arcione, on the road to Tivoli, 
are interesting as showing that the 
mode of fishing with a round or cast net 
was exactly the same as is now prac- 
tised on the banks of the Tiber. — 
VIII. Camera di Tirteo, formerly called 
della Candelabra, the candelabra having 
been lately removed to the Vestibule 
to make room for the statue of 
Tyrtseus, now in the centre of this 
room. The celebrated Gladiator, one 
of the greatest ornaments of the 
Louvre, formerly stood here. The 
paintings, by Pecheux and Thiers, re- 
present the Death of Milo, Polydamas, 
and Theseus. Of the statues the most 
-remarkable are — 6. Minerva Polias; 



4. ApoUo in a to^a, with a griffon and 
a tripod ; 7. A tnple Caryatid or Ca- 
nephora; Leda and the Swan, disco- 
vered near Frascati in 1628, of good 
sculpture ; 1 5. ^sculapius and his son 
Telesphorus; 5. A colossal bust of 
Lucilla. — IX. Camera Egizziaoa, In 
the centre stands a marble group of a 
boy on a dolphin, trying to force open 
its mouth, and called Palsemon, son of 
Alamos and Ino; 3. Isis; 4. Paris; 
8. Ceres in black marble ; 20. A colos- 
sal bust of Hadrian; 10. A modem 
statue of a Gipsy, in bronze and mar- 
ble; 19. An indifferent statue of a 
Venus. — X, Camera del Faimo, The 
fine statue of the Faun in the centre 
of this room was discovered in 1832, 
with several others purchased by P. 
Borghese, in the ruins of a Koman 
Villa at the S2nd mile on the Via Sa- 
lara. 2. Statue of Ceres ; 3. Mercury 
XtWcmo, or inventor of the lyre ; 4. Co* 
lossal Satyr ; 8. Copy of the Faun of 
Praxiteles; 9. Pluto; 14. Periander. 
Busts: 6. of Seneca; 7. of Minerva 
Gorgolapha, or with the head of Me- 
dusa on her helmet. 

The Upper Story is reached from 
the Oalleria by a winding staircase, 
and is entered by— I. Gallery, The 
frescoes on the ceiling are by Lan- 
fhinco ; those on the side-walls by 
Hackaert and Marchetti. The three 
principal group« of statues in the 
centre are by Bemini, and represent 
^neas carrying off Anchises, one of 
the artist's earliest works, said to 
have been executed when he was only 
15 years old ; David, when he was in 
his 18th year ; and Apollo and Daph- 
ne, one of his finest productions. The 
several marble vases are modern. — 
II. Camera dei Hitratti. The bust of 
Paul V. by Bernini; the portrait of 
Marc Antonio Borghese, father of that 
pope, by Guido; that of Paul V., by 
Caravaggio ; the bust of Card. Scipione 
Borghese, also by Bernini. The other 
numerous portraits here are of no in- 
terest as works of art. Opening out of 
this room is one painted with archi- 
tectural subjects by Marchetti ; and 
be}[ond this a cabinet, on the ceiling of 
which is a ^ood, although not very 
chaste, paintmg of a Satyr and Venus, 
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by Gagnereau. — V. Camera della Venere 
Vmcitrice^ so called from the hand- 
some statue of Princess Pauline Bor- 
ghese, sister of the first Napoleon, by 
Canova, who has represented her as 
Venus Victrix. She was one of the 
most beautifully-elegant women of her 
day. The bas-reliefs over the four 
doors, in yialh-anticoy by Pocetti, re- 
'present — 2. Jupiter and his Eagle; 
3. Venus and Cupid; 6. Venus and 
Paris ; 7. Apollo. The statues of 
Venus and Paris are by Penna. The 
paintings of Helen and Paris, the 
i)eath of Achilles, the Departure of 
Helen, and those on the ceiling, are by 
Gavin Hamilton, an English artist 
settled in Rome in the last century. 
The Presentation of the Infant Paris 
to Hecuba and Archelaus is one of 
the earliest works of Cammuccini. 
— VI. Camera di Orizontey painted 
entirely by Bloemer, of Antwerp, 
called Orizonte by the Italians. The 
pculptures on the rich chimney-piece, 
in rosso-antico, of a bacchanalian 
procession are by A. Penna; and the 
modern statue of a Bacchante by 
Tadolini. On the opposite side of the 
Casino, and on the same floor, are 2 
rooms .containing a number of indif- 
ferent pictures, amongst which, several 
animals by Peters ; a San Marino, by 
Pompeo Battoni ; and a representation 
of a tournament at the Vatican, in the 
presence of the pope and his court, in- 
teresting for the costumes, and for the 
view of St. Peter's, then in progress, 
when the raisins of the dome had only 
been commenced. 

.In the upper part of the grounds was 
situated the Villa Olgiati, better known 
by its traditional name of the Casino of 
Eaphael. It consisted of 3 rooms deco- 
rated with arabasques and medallions, 
in which Raphael's beauty of design 
was combined with the most delicate 
fancy. They were fortunately re- 
moved to the Borghese Palace before 
the events of 1849, when the casino was 
demolished. In another part of the park 
is a modem representation of a Roman 
temple dedicated to Faustina, with copies 
before it of the Greek inscriptions, now 
" the Louvre, found in the Villa of 
rodes Atticus, on the Via Appia. 



Villa JJudovisi was built by Cardinal 
Lfodovico Ludovisi, the nephew of 
Gregory XV., and is now the property 
of the prince of Piombino, of the 
Buoncompagni family, the descendant 
also of the Ludovisis, with whose 
order, to be obtained through the 
Consul or a banker, it may be seen 
on Thursdays, during the winter and 
spring, when not mhabited by the 
family The grounds,. which are very 
extensive, reaching from the Porta 
Pinciana to the Porta Salara, include a 
large portion of the Gardens of SallusU 
They contain 3 camnos. The largest, oi^ , 
the 1. of the entrance, built from the 
designs of Domenichino, has nothing 
worthy of notice in the interior ; it is 
inhabited by the younger members of 
the family; its facade is ornamented 
with statues, busts, and antique bas.- 
reliefs. The 2nd casino, on the rt., 
contains a rich collection of ancient 
sculpture. — Hall 1. The principal ob- 
jects in this hall are statues of iEscula- 
pius, Apollo, the bearded Hercules, 
Venus, Antoninus Pius, Mercury with 
a youth placing a wreath on his bead; 
busts of Claudius, Julius Cssar, Ves- 
pasian, and Antinous ; Hermes of Vic- 
tory, Minerva, Theseus, and Hercules ; 
a bas-relief of the. rape of Europa ; and 
a fine theatrical mask in rosso-antico. 
-^ffall II. Containing the noble statue 
of the sitting Mars with a Cupid at his 
feet, found within the precincts of the 
Portico of Octavia, and restored by 
Bernini; a group of Apollo and 
Diana; a group of Pan and Syrinx; 
a statue of Cleopatra; a sitting gla- 
diator; statues of Hercules, Bacchus, 
Mercury, and Agrippina ; the beautiful 
colossal head of Juno, well known as 
the Ludovisi Juno; the celebrated 
group considered by Winckelmann to 
represent Orestes discovered by Electra, 
bearing the name of Manelaos, the 
son of Stephanos, a Greek sculptor; 
the group called Psetus and Arna, or 
the Gaul slaying his wife, supposed 
by Winckelmann to represent Canace 
receiving the sword sent by her father 
Mollis ; a colossal figure of the Venus 
of Cnidos ; a colossal Minerva, by An- 
' tiochus of Athens ; a head of Bacchus 
I in relief; the group of Pluto and Pro- 
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serpine, By Bernini ; a bronze bust of 
Julias Ceesar ; and the statue of a Se- 
nator, irith the name of the sculptor 
Zeno on the drapery. In the Casino 
of the Aurora J occupying the highest part 
of* the grounds, and inhabited by the 
Prince and Princess in May and June, 
is the celebrated fresco, by Ouercino, 
representing Aurora in her car driving 
away Night and scatteringflowersinher 
course. In one of the lunettes is Day- 
break, represented as a youth holding 
a torch in one hand and flowers in the 
other. In another lunette opposite is 
Erening, as a young female sleeping. 
In one of the adjoining rooms are 4 
landscapes in fresco, with a circle of 
angels m the centre; 2 painted by 
DornenichfnOy and 2 by Ouercino ; and in 
another some very beautiful groups of 
Cupids, by T. Zucchero. On the ceil- 
ing of the upper saloon, over the Hall 
of the Aurora, is a fine fresco of Fame, 
accompanied by Force and Virtue, by 
Ouercino; from the terrace on the roof 
opens one of the most extensive pano- 
ramas of Rome. The garden con- 
tains many statues, antique marbles, 
and other sculptures ; among which 
are a Satyr attributed to Michel 
Angelo ; a very fine Sepulchral Urn, 
with high reliefs of a combat between 
Romans and some barbarous nation; 
and opposite the entrance gate a co- 
lossal block of Egvptian granite, on 
which is supposed to have stood 
the Sallustian Obelisk ; it was found 
within the precincts of this villa. The 
grounds are tastefully laid out in plea- 
sure-grounds, and well pierced with 
drives and alleys of box and evergreen 
oaks. 

VUla Lante, on the Janiculum, built 
from the designs of Giulio Romano, 
contained 4 rooms painted in fresco by 
Giulio Romano and his scholars. These 
frescoes have been removed to the Pa- 
lazzo Borghese. As the villa is now a 
convent of the nuns of the Sacr6 Coeur, 
it is closed except to ladies. 

Villa Madamay on the eastern slopes 
of Monte Mario. This interesting 
villa derives its name from Margaret 
of Austria, daughter of Charles V., 



and wife of Alessandro de' Medici, 
and afterwards of Ottavio Famese, 
duke of Parma : it now belongs to the 
king of Naples, but has long remained 
unoccupied. It was built by Cardinal 
Giulio de' Medici (afterwards Clement 
VII.) from the desi^s of Raphael, and 
completed after his death oj Giulio 
Romano and Giovanni da Udine, who 
painted the beautiful loggia and seve- 
ral of the rooms in fresco. In the 
interior of the casino are a frieze and 
a ceiling attributed to Oiulio Romano, 
representing the hunt of Diana, Apollo 
driving his chariot, sports of satyrs, 
and various sul^ects of ancient mytho- 
logy. These frescoes are illustrated 
in Griiner's work on *The Architec- 
tural Decorations of Rome during the 
15th and 16th Centuries/ On the 
summit of the hill above is the Villa 
Mellinif belonging to the Falconieri 
family. Jt was built by Mario Mel- 
lini, from whom the hill derived the 
name of Monte Mario. To enter the 
casino the traveller must obtain an 
order at the Palazzo Falconieri, in 
Rome ; but it contains nothing worth 
the trouble. The view from the ter- 
race in front is highly interesting, 
and may be enjoyed for a small fee to 
the cnstode ; it commands not only the 
modern city and many of the ancient 
monuments, but the immense plains of 
the Campagna from the Sabine hills to 
the sea-coast. 

Villa Massimif formerly Qiustini" 
ant, near the Lateran, remarkable for 
its interesting frescoes illustrative 
of Dante, Ariosto, and Tasso, by mo* 
dem German masters. The first room 
contains subjects from the Divine 
Commedia, by Koch and PA, Veit; 
the subiects of the 2nd, by Schnorr, are 
taken from the Orlando Furioso ; those 
of the 3rd, by Overbeck and FuJirich, 
are from the Gerusalemme. 

Villa Mattei, on the Cselian, now the 

Sroperty of a princess of Holland, 
unng whose absence from Rome only 
it can be visited, and on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays. The grounds are very 
tastefully laid out, and command splen- 
did views — that of the Alban hilJ*- 

V a 
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iirith the aqueducts of the Campagna 
and the walls of Rome in the fore- 
ground, is, perhaps, unsurpassed ; the 
view over the baths of Caracalla and 
the Aventine is very fine. Several spe- 
cimens of ancient marbles are placed 
in different parts of the grounds, many 
of which have been found on the spot; 
of the latter, on each side of the fine 
alley of ilexes, two pedestals of statues 
dedicated to Marcus Aurelins by the 
officers and soldiers of the 5th cohort of 
the Vigili„ who were stationed here; 
their names are all inscribed on 
them. The- casino is very hand- 
somely fitted up, and contains several 
modem works of art and a few good 
pictures ; but the principal interest of 
the Villa Mattei is from its situation 
and the magnificent views fh)m its 
grounds, in which stands an obelisk, 
the upper part of which only is Egyp- 
tian« The wall of Servius Tulhus 
encircled the part »f the Cselian on 
which the Villa Mattei stands, and the 
modern bastion, raised by Paul III. at 
its extremity, rests upon the ruins of 
these more ancient defences. 

Vma Medici^-^Thh fine villa, the seat 
of the French Academy, and the pro- 
perty of the French government, was 
built by Cardinal Ricci, of Montepulci- 
ano, from the designs of Annibale liippi, 
withthe exception of the garden facade, 
which is attributed to Michel Angelo. 
It was subsequently enlarged by Car- 
dinal Alessandro de' Medici, prior to 
his being elected Leo XI. The situation 
is one of the finest in Rome, and the 
grounds of the vitta are nearly a mile 
in circuit. The villa contains a fine 
collection of casts, and in the garden 
is a colossal statue of Rome. The 
Freneh Academy, founded in 1666 by 
Louis XIV., was established in this 
yilla in the beginning of the present 
century ; an annual exhibition of pic- 
tures by French artists takes place 
here every year in May. The gardens 
have been liberally opened to strangers 
of late years, a great advantage to the 
English aud other families, with chil- 
dren, in and about the Piazza di 
Spagua. 



Villa Negroni, or Massimi, near S. 
Maria Maggiore, formerly one of the 
most beautiful villas within the walls 
of Rome. It is now let, after having 
been long deserted, and its extensive 
grounds are converted into kitchen- 
gardens. The famous agger of 
Servius TuUius may be traced 
through a great portion of this villa. 
The mound on the upper part of it, 
planted with cypresses and cedars, 
commands one of the most extensive 
views of ancient and modem Rome. 
Nearly all the antique statues and 
marbles which have been du^ op at 
various times within the preomcts of 
this villa are now in England. 

Villa Palatina, formerly the Villa 
Spada, and now the property of an 
English gentleman named Smith. The 
remains of the Palace of the Csesars, 
still visible in the grounds of this in- 
teresting villa, and the Casino, painted 
by Giulio Romano, have been already 
noticed. The gardens are prettily 
laid out, but the house — half Chinese, 
half Gothic— offers a singularly dis** 
agreeable contrast with the classic 
scenery and ruins by which it is sur- 
rounded. The grounds may be visited 
on Fridays, by an order from Messrs. 
Plowden and Cholmley, the bankers : 
the entrance is fh>m the street leading 
from the Arch of Titus to the ch. of 
San Bonaventura. 

Villa Pamjili'Dcria^ entered by a gate 
about ^ m. beyond the Porta S. Pan- 
crazio, the most extensive villa on tiiis 
side of Rome, the grounds exceeding 
4 m« in circuit. It was presented by 
Innocent X.. to Olimpia Maidalchini, 
the wife of his brother, in 1 650, and was 
arranged from the designs of Antinori 
and Algardi. The grounds, which are 
most liberally thrown open at all hours 
and seasons to the public, even when 
the fkmily resides there (May and 
June), are laid out in gardens, avennes, 
terraces, and plantations, among which 
the lofty pines, which form so con- 
spicuous a feature in all views of Rome 
on this side, add considerably to the 
beauty of the spot. The fountains and 
cascaaes are in the fantastic style of 
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the last century, and an organ worked 
by water was a relic of a taste now 
happily superseded by our improved 
systems of landscape gardening. The 
Gatino was also built by Algardi. In 
1849 the casino and the grounds of the 
villa were occupied by the repub- 
lican troops of Garibaldi, who main- 
tained his position here for many 
weeks against the whole power of the 
French army. The advantages of the 
situation soon made it essential to the 
success of General Oudinot's opera- 
tions that the Romans should be dis- 
lodged, and, after having been taken 
and retaken several times, the casino 
and its grounds were finally occupied 
by the French troops. Some portions 
of the building suffered during these 
operations, but have since been com- 
pletely restored, the loss falling entirely 
on the noble owner. During the fre- 
quent struggles between the contend- 
ing armies on this spot, several men 
feU on both sides ; and it is needless 
to say that the gardens, fountains, sta- 
tues, and other edifices, were seriously 
injured. From the extremity of the 
grounds overlooking St. Peter's we 
have a more complete view of the 
fiank of the basilica than can be ob- 
tained from anv other quarter. The 
columbaria and tombs discovered in 
these grounds mark the line of the 
ancient Via Aurelia. The most com- 
plete columbarium, a very large one, 
and surrounded by several smaller, is 
immediately behind the Casino ; it 
also suffered during one of the last 
combats by the fall of its walls; it 
contains some hundred urns, but few 
inscriptions} it is considerably below 
the surface. A handsome monument 
to the French who fell in the san- 
guinary struggles about the villa has 
lately been raised by Prince Doria, 
with much good feeling and taste, at 
the extremity of one of the fine alleys 
of evergreen oaks; it consists of an 
octagonal temple, having a statue of 
the Virgin on its front, crowned by a 
canopy supported by 4 Doric columns 
of white marble, with the names of 
several of the dead who lie beneath in- 
scribed on the pedestal. The popular 
name of Belrespiro^ given to the Villa 



Pamfili by the Romans, can allude 
only to the delightful variety of its 
scenery, not to the salubrity of its air, 
as the park is not free from malaria, 
being uninhabitable in July and Au- 
gust. The injuries sustained by the 
casino and grounds of the Villa Pamfili 
during the military operations of 1849, 
although perhaps exaggerated at the 
time, were very great (valued at 50,000 
scudi), principally during the occupa- 
tion of Garibaldi ; but those acquainted 
with the locality will be glad to learn 
that the beautiful groups of pines still 
remain standing, except where age has 
thinned these picturesque giants of the 
Roman landscape. Nearer the Porta 
San Paaerazio,tne villas of the Vascello 
and Valentini, the latter lately pur- 
chased by Prince Doria, and of the 
Quattro Venti belonging to Prince 
Corsini, being nearer to the walls, and 
exposed to the fire and the frequent 
sorties of the besieged, are reduced to 
an irremediable state of ruin. An 
ancient paved way has lately been dis- 
covered near the gardens of the Villa 
Pamfili, with its ancient pavement, 
which is supposed to have been a cross- 
road from the Via Aurelia to the Via 
Vitellia. 



§ 80. The Catacoitbs. 

A review of the ancient and modem 
monuments of the Eternal City would 
be incomplete without adding a few 
words on these subterranean excava- 
tions, which served as places of refuge, 
of worship, and of repose after death, 
to the early followers of our faith 
during their persecution under the pre- 
decessors of Constantine. 

It is difficult to fix at what period the 
name of Qitacomb was given to tliese 
places of Christian resort and inter-^ 
ment, although it was probably at a 
comparatively recent one, as we find 
them almost universally designated as 
cemeteries, or places of repose^ in the 
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writers and docfunents of fbe early 
Christian period. 

The cataoomht are scattered in con- 
eiderable nnmhen in erery direction 
oat«ide the walU of Borne ; there are 
scarcely any within the precincts of the 
modem city, and these in localities thst 
liad been enclosed within the recinet 
raised by Anrelian, or in later times, as 
18 the case of Uie catacombs over which 
stands the Basilica of St. Filter's, by the 
Popes— a cireumstance easily accounted 
for by the strict observauce of the Law 
of the 12 Tables, which so rigoroasly 
forbade intramural interment. 

The origin of these snbterranean 
cemeteries was eridently for the pur- 
pose of extracting that peculiar species 
of Tolcanic ashes, called pozzolana, so 
cxtensiTely used by the andent and 
modem inhabitants in their construc- 
tions. Nearly all the catacombs can be 
traced to no other cause. Ori^nally 
Arenarias^ the classical designation of 
these .sandpits, they were arranged 
by the primitive Christians for their 
new destinations of dwellings, places 
of worship and .retirement ; the only 
exception to this primitive destination 
has been when subterranean quarries 
were used, from which the solid 
Tolcanic tufa was hc^n fbr building- 
stones, as we see toi the present day 
on the sides of Monte Verde and under 
the eh. and convent of San Giovanni e 
Paolo. 

In order to better understand the 
mode of formation and local distribu- 
tion of the catacombs, depending in 
some degree on the mineral structure 
of the soil rownd the capital of the 
Homan world, it will be necessary to 
inform our readers that it^ consists in a 
great measure of volcanic rocks, and 
entirely so in the immediate environs 
of the city on the 1. bank of the Tiber ; 
and that these igneous materials belong 
to two distinct formations and periods — 
of a compact tufk, the most ancient 
deposit, and probably of the submarine 
Latian volcanoes, and of beds of more 
incoherent dejections, ashes, scoriee, 
and cinders, which cover the greater 
part of the surface of the Campagna, 

Hh a few currents of compact lava, 
produce of subaSrial. vents. Whilst 



the more ancient raonnraents of fiorae 
are built of the first of these roeks,- 
which constitutes the fundamental mass 
of the Seven Hills, the latter have fur- 
nished, either, in the form of lava, the 
paving-stones of the streets and roads, 
or, in that of poEzolana when combined 
with lime, the cement which has so 
mainly contributed to render the con- 
structions of the Eternal City amongst 
the most imperishable in existence. 

As the poraEolana is very unequally 
distributed, and forms patches rather 
than continuous beds in the midst of the 
more solid strata, when a deposit was 
discovered it was worked out and then 
abandoned. This was generally done 
by means of subterranean galleries, as 
in oor modem coal-mines, the pozzolana 
representing tiie coal, the more solid 
tufa the wau, and the floor of sandstone 
and shale. From the limited extent 
horizontally of the poszolana deponts, 
it follows that the catacombs are gene- 
rally insulated and of moderate extent, 
except where communications have 
been formed between them subse- 
quently, as was the case especially after 
they became in some degree the recog- 
nised cemeteries of the Christian popu- 
lation. 

The catacombs then consist of tortuous 
and labyrinthine ^leries, of unequal 
height and width, in the ndes of which 
have been excavated niches, and in these 
latter sarcophagi, often forming tiers, in 
which were deposited the corpses entire 
— for it does not appear that the Chris- 
tians had recourse to burning of the 
bodies, even at a period when cremation 
was still general at Rome ; whilst at 
certain distances wider spaces have been 
excavated or adapted for chapels or 
oratories, ornamented with Christian 
paintings and emblems. But the places 
of interment were not confined to niches 
alone, as marble sarcophagi are some- 
times discovered in these gloomy and 
dismal corridors, several of which may 
be seen in the Museum of the Lateran, 
and one of the most remarkable, that 
of a prefect of Rome of the 5th centy.,. 
Junius Bassus, near the spot where it 
was discovered, in the crypt of St 
Peter's. 

Many of the tombs in the catacombs 
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have had inscriptions attached to them, 
either on slabs of marble, or cut out on 
the side of the sarcophagus itself, or 
simply painted in colours. The nu- 
merous Christian inscriptions in the 
Galleria Lapidaria of the Vatican and 
in the Museum of the Lateran have 
been found in this way. Most of diem 
bear emblems of our faith — a door, a 
heart, an anchor ; and the presence of 
the palm-branch has generally been 
interpreted as designating that the per- 
son on whose grave it was placed had 
suffered martyrdom. Within, numerous 
mtpniln have been discoTered, a fine 
"^^tstUection of which may be seen in the 
Christian Museum of the Vatican Li- 
brary, amongst which the most curious, 
perhaps, are the instruments of torture. 
^ It would be an error to suppose, as is 
often done, that all the Roman cata- 
combs are Christian sepulchres, much 
less the last resting-places of Christian 
martyrs ; for we know that when burn- 
ing the bodies became less frequent, 
after the time of Hadrian and the Anto- 
nines, the Pagans began to use the Are- 
nariso as burying-places ; and even the 
Jews settled at Rome — a very curious 
Hebrew .subterranean burying-place 
having been discovered in the 17th 
centy. on the Via Portuensis, not far 
from Pozzo San Pantaleo. 

The study of the Roman catacombs 
has occupied a good deal of attention 
among the Romans for the last 200 
years, one of the most interesting early 
works, the Rmtwi Sotterraneaf by Antonio 
Boso, having been published in 1632. 
This ponderous tome contains a very 
curious and detailed account of the 
excavations then known, and will well 
repay a perusal by those interested in 
early Christian remains. It is only, 
however, of late years that this branch 
of antiquarian research has been re- 
sumed in a really scientific manner, 
and with the object of connecting their 
monuments, paintings, &c., with the 
history and ceremonies of the Church ; 
and this is due in a great measure to 
Father Marchi, one of the most learned 
interpreters of early Christian archaeo- 
logy. His work on the Paintings of the 
Catacombs is a model of learning, and it 
is only to be regretted that circumstances 



have hitherto prevented his giving to 
the world the immense mass of paint* 
ings, inscriptions, bas-reliefs, &c., which 
he has collected, and which for the 
most part are now in the Museum of 
the Lateran. A French work on a 
magnificent scale, under the patronage 
of the Acad^mie des Inscriptions, and 
at the expense of the French Govern- 
ment, is now in progress of publica- 
tion, on the Paintings ; but it is to be 
feared that the imperfect drawings 
on which it is founded have been too 
much worked upon artistically, and a 
degree of what might be called pre- 
Raphaelite beauty and taste given to 
representations not to be found in the 
originals, depriving them of much of 
their rude and primitive interest. 

In describing the Churches of S. Lo- 
renzo (p. 114), of S. Agnese (p. 116), 
of S. Sebastiano (p.116), &c., we have 
spoken of the catacombs in these lo- 
calities, the most interesting and the 
most easily visited. The others parti- 
cularly worthy of a visit are the cata- 
combs of S. Caliato, on the Via Appia, 
interesting as having been the ceme- 
tery of several early popes, even of 
St. Peter himself ; of 8, Nereo, beyond 
the basilica of 8, Paolo faori le iftira, 
for its paintings ; and of Coazzo, 3 m. 
beyond the Ponte Nomentana and the 
Mons Saoer, for one of the best-pre- 
served places of subterranean worship 
of the earl^r Christians. 

The catacombs are placed under the 
jurisdiction of the Cardinal- Vicar of 
Rome, assisted by a Commission of 
Sacred Archaeology, the life and soul of 
which is Padre Marchi. Except those 
of S. Sebastiano, which are open to the 
public, a special permission must be ob-^ 
tained to visit the others, and the visitors 
must provide lights, &c. To persons 
more particularly interested in early 
Christian archaeology, we would advise 
them to make Padre Marcbi's acquaint- 
ance, who generally dedicates one day 
in the week to accompanying distin- 
guished persons over the catacombs of 
S. Agnese or of S. Nereo. 

Having sketched the nature and his- 
tory of the catacombs in general, we 
shall conclude by a review or catalogue 
of the principal ones at present known 
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in the vicinity of the city — com- 
mencing on the N., and upon the 1. 
bank of the Tiber. 

Outside of the Porta del Popolo, and 
on the rt. of the road, before reaching 
the Casino di Papa Giulio, are the 
catacombs of S. Giulio Papa and S, 
Valentino, very small excavations under 
the travertine rocks which form the 
northern prolon^tion of the Pincian 
hill towards the Ponte Molle. On the 
opposite side of these hills, and within 
the grounds of the Villa Borghese, are 
the catacombs of -Sis'. Oianuto and Ba- 
sileo. Following in a nearly straight 
line towards the ch. of S. A^ese, and 
on the rt. of the Via Salana, are the 
catacombs of S8. Tyazone and Satumino ; 
and some way beyond, on the same 
road, those of 88, PrisoUla and Brigida, 
The catacombs of 8, Agnese, near the 
ch. of the same name, on the Via 
Nomentana, are amongst the most ce- 
lebrated about Rome for their extent 
and interest generally as an early 
Christian cemetery. About 5 m. from 
S. Agnese and 7 m. from Rome, cross- 
ing the Auio, are the recently-dis- 
covered catacombs of Sons' Alesaandro, 
Pietra Aurea, or Coazzo, remarkable for 
one of the most perfect of the basilicas 
-or places of worship of the early Chris- 
tians hitherto discovered. It is sup- 
posed to date fh)m the earliest period of 
Christianity, and contains a well-pre- 
served presbytery, with the bishop's 
throne, &c. On each side of the Via 
Tiburtina, and about the basilica of S. 
Lorenzo, are several catacombs ; on the 
1. of the road those of 8. Ippolito ; and 
on the rt., and beneath the basilica 
itself, those of 8ta, Ciriaca (see p. 114).- 
About I m. farther S. is a catacomb 
to which no saint's name has been 
hitherto given, near the Acque BoUi- 
canti, on the Via Prsenestina. Outside 
the Porta Maggiore, and on the Via 
Labicana, are the catacombs of 8, CaS' 
tuh, 1 m. from the city ; of 8, Pietro 
and 8, Marcellino, 1 m. farther; and at 
an equal distance that of 8, Elena ; on 
the Via Latina, 1 m. from the city walls, 
the catacombs of 1 8anti Quattro; and on 
the Via Appia, on the 1., near the 2nd m., 
the catacombs of 8, Pretestale ; and on 
the opposite side of the road, those of 



8, CalistOj one of the most celebrated in 
recent times, from the discovery of 
the sepulchral inscriptions of several of 
the early popes, and where St. Peter 
himself lay when his remains were re- 
moved from the catacombs of the Vati- 
can, on Nero's founding his Circus over 
them. Farther' on the Appian are the 
catacombs under the basilica of 8. 8e' 
bastiano (described in speaking of that 
edifice); in the tract between it and 
S. Paolo fhori le Mura several othenL 
the most interesting beinff those of A 
Nereo, 88, Nereo and Achweo^ very re- 
markable for their paintings; and a 
very extensive one close to the bridge 
over the Fosso di S. Paolo, i m. be- 
yond the basilica. This completes the 
circuit on the 1. bank of tne Tiber, 
crossing which, on the Via Portueuse, 
and li m. from the gate, are the 
catacombs of 8ta. Passera, near the 
villa of the Pozzo S. Pantaleo ; and on 
the declivity of the Monte Vmle, 
those of Abdon and 8ennen, so called 
from inscriptions bearing these names 
having been found in them. Outside 
the Porta di S. Pancrazio are the cata* 
combs of 8, Caiepodio and 8, Pan* 
crazio, near the ch. of the same name; 
and on the side of the Via Aurelia, 
beyond the Villa Pamfili, those of 3, 
Agnese. The modem cemetery of the 
Vatican, within the precinct of the 
walls, is on the very extensive cata^ 
combs which extended under St. Peter's, 
and where St. Peter was originally in- 
terred. There are some remains of 
catacombs on the Monte Mario, but it is 
doubtful if they are Christian. 



§ 81. Plan for visiting the Sights 
OF Rome in 8 Days, according to 
Local Arrangement. 

In order to supply the traveller with 
every facility for exploring the Mira» 
hilia of Rome, we shall conclude our 
description of them by arranging the 
different objects in topographical order. 
We have already alluded to the dis* 
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adyantages of a "work written on this 
plan, and pointed out the objections 
to the attempt to lionize Rome in a 
given number of days, on the prin- 
ciple laid down in certain guide- 
books. Upon these points the tra- 
veller will no doubt form his own 
judgment independently of books. By 
describing Rome on a classified system, 
we have enabled him to determine at 
once the objects that may interest him ; 
and by now supplying a topographical 
index, with references to ^e pages at 
which each object is described, he will 
be enabled to divide them into districts, 
and visit them according to his own 
convenience, and to the time at his 
disposal. 

I. Forta del Popolo to the Capitol. — 
Porta del Popolo and Piazza, page 5. 
Obelisk, 79. S. Maria del Popolo, 135. 
Hospital of S. Giacomo, 236. S. Carlo 
in Corso, 123. Pal. Ruspoli, 223. S. 
Lorenzo in Lucina, 128. Pal. Chigi, 
214. Piazza Colonna and the Anto- 
nine Column (Col. of Marcus Aure- 
lius), 48. Obelisk, 80. Curia Inno- 
centiana, 217. Piazza di Pietra (Forum 
of Antoninus Pius), 26. Temple of 
Neptune (Custom-house), 35. S. Igna- 
zio, 128. Collegio Romano, 230. Pal. 
Sciarra, 223. S. Marcello, 129. S. 
Maria in Via Lata, 138. Pal. Doria, 
217. Pal. Buonaparte, 212. Piazza 
and Pal. di Venezia, 226. S. Marco, 
ISO. Tomb of Bibulus, 61. Tomb of 
the Claudian Family, 61. Pal. Torlo- 
nia, 226. PaU Altieri, 208. Ch. of 
il GesU, 126. 

II. The Capitol to the Lateran, — Ca- 
pitoline Hill, 1 2. Piazza; 191. Foun- 
tain, 84. Palace of Senator, 192. 
View from the Tower, 12. Pal. of 
the Conservators, 192. Gallery of 
Pictures, 196. Museum, 197. S.Maria 
di Ara Cceli, 120. Temple of Jupiter 
Feretrius, 33. Temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, 33. Tarpeian Rock, 72. 
Mamertine Prisons, 72. S. Giuseppe 
de' Falegnami, 127. Roman Forum, 
20. Tabularium, 22. Milliarium Au- 
reum, 23. Clivus Capitolinus, 23. 
Ancient Rostra, 23. Temple of Saturn, 
39. Temple of Vespasian, 40. Tem- 



ple of Concord, 31. Arch of Septi* 
mius Severus, 63. Column of Phocas, 
49. Basilica Julia, 23. Academy of 
St. Luke, 232. Ch. of S. Luca, 128, 
Basilica ^Emilia (S. Adriano), 23. Fo- 
rum of Julius Cssar, 25. Temple of 
Minerva Chaleidica, 34. Curia Julia, 
24. S. Teodoro, 146. Via Sacra, 24. 
Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, 30. 
T. of Remus (8. Cosma e Damiano), 
125. Basilica of Constantino, 28. S. 
Francesca Romana, 125. Arch of 
Titus, 53. Palatine Hill, 12. Pa- 
lace of the Cesars, 26. Farnese 
Gardens, 27. Villa Palatina, 27. 
Temple of Venus and Rome, 39. Coli- 
seum, 43. Meta Sudans, 46. Arch of 
Constantino, 50. Cselian Hill, 12. S. 
Gregorio, 127. Church and Convent 
of S. Giovanni e Paolo, 1 27. Vivarium 
and Spoliarium, 76. Arch of Dolabella^ 
51. S. Maria della Navicella, 134. 
Villa Mattei, 249. S. Stefano Ro- 
tondo, 146. S.Clemente, 124. Church 
of I Santi Quattro, 144. Villa Mas* 
simi, 249. 

III. The Lateran to the Quirinah-^ 
Obelisk of St. John Lateran, 79. 
Basilica of St. John Lateran, 104. 
Baptistery, 107. Lateran Palace and 
Museum, 204. Seala &nta, 108. Gate 
of S. Giovanni, 7. Porta Asinaria, 
7. Basilica of Santa Croce in Gem- 
salemme, 1 10. Temple of Venus and 
Cupid, 39. Amphitheatrum Castrense, 
46. Porta Maggiore, 7. Aqueducts, 
70. Tomb of Eurysaces the Baker, 
60. Tomb of the ^press St. Helena, 
bejond the gates, 64. Temple of 
Minerva Medica, 34. Columbarium of 
Lucius Arruntius, 69. Trophies of 
Marius, 76. S. Bibiana, 122. Porta S, 
Lorenzo, 6. Basilica of S. Lorenzo, 
1 13. Arch of Gallienus, 52. S. An- 
tonio Abate, 119. Basilica of S. Maria 
Maggiore, 108. Obelisk, 78. S. Pras- 
sede 143. S. Pudenziana, 144. S. Mar- 
tino a Monti, 138. S. Pietro in Vin- 
coli, 141. Vicus Sceleratus, 142. Baths 
of Titus, 67. Sette Sale, 59. Tor 
de* Conti, 82. Forum Transitorium 
and of Augustus, 25. Temple of Mars 
Ultor, 33. Portico of Pallas Minerva, 
34. Forum of Trajan, 25. Trajan's 
Column, 49. S. Maria di Loreto, 132. 
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Colonna Palace and Gardens, 214. 
Temple of the Sun, 39. SS. Apostoli, 
119. Pal. Odescalchi, 222. Pal. Muti- 
Savorelli, 222. 

IV. The Quirinal to the Mausoleum 
of Augustus, — Quirinal, 13. Monte 
Cavalio and Obelisk, 80. Fountain 
64. Pal. Pontificio, 206. Pal. della 
Consulta, 216. Pal. Rospigliosi, 222. 
Baths of Constantine, .56. S. Sil- 
vestro, 145. S. Agata de! Goti, 115. 
Torre delle Milizie, 82. T. of Qui- 
rinus (S. Vitale), 37. S. Andrea a 
Monte Cayallo, 118. S. Bernardo, 
122. Fontana de' Termini, 83. Baths 
of Diocletian, 56. S. Maria degli An- 
geli, 130. Castrnm Prstorium, 76. S. 
Maria della Vittoria, 138. Porta Pia, 
%. Columbarium of the Villa di Luz- 
eano, 68. S. Agnese ftfori le Mure, 

116. S. Costanza, 124. Porta Salara, 
6. Campus Sceleratus, 76. Villa Al- 
bani, 242. Agger of Servius Tnllins, 
75. House and Gardens of 9allust in 
the Villa Barberini, 75. Circus of Sal- 
lust, 48. Villa Ludovisi, 248. Piazza 
Barberini (Circus of Flora), 48. Fon- 
tana del Tritone, 82. Cappuccini Ch., 
122. Pal. Barberini, 208. House of 
Bernini, 227. Fontana di Trevi, 83. S. 
Maria a Trevi (Crociferi), 137. S. An- 
drea delle Fratte, 117. Propaganda, 
231. Piazza di Spagna and the Bar- 
caccia fountain, 83. Trinita de' Monti, 
147. Obelisk, 80. Houses of the Zuc- 
cheri and of Pous8in,227. Villa Medici 
(Academy of France), 250. Pincian 
Hill, 13. Obelisk, 80. Porta Pinciana, 
6. Villa Borghese, 246. 

V. Mausoleum of Augustus to the Vela' 
brum. — Mausoleum of Augustus, 59. 
Hospitals of S. Giacomo and S. Rocco, 
236, 237. Pal. Borghese, 210. Pal. 
di Firenze, 221. Pantheon, 35. S. 
Maria sopra Minerva, 132. Biblio- 
teca Casanatense, 134. Pal. Macca- 
rani (Cenci), 213. Pal. Lante, 221. 
University of Rome (La Sapienza), 
230. Pal. Madama, 221. Pal. Giusti- 
fiiani, 221. S. Luigi de* Francesi, 129. 
S. Agostino, 116. Angelica Library, 

117. Pal. Al temps, 208. House of 
~ T)hael (Via de' Coronari), 226. Pal. 

Maporci, 214. Pal. Niccolini, 221. 



S. Maria in Vallicella, 137. S. Maria 
della Pace, 134. S. Maria dell' Anima, 
131. Piazza Navona ( Circus Agonalts), 
48. Fountains, 83. Obelisk, 79. Pal. 
Pamfili, 222, S. Agnese, 116. Pal. 
Braschi, 212. Statue of Pasquin, 84. 
Pal. Massimi, 221. S. Andrea della 
Valle, 118. (Theatre of Pompey, 44.) 
Pal. Vidoni, 226. Pal. Mattei, 222. 
(Circus Flaminius, 48.) Pal. di Ca- 
serta, 213. Fountain of the Tarta- 
rughe, 83. Pal. Costaguti, 217. Por- 
tico of Octavia, 75. S. Angelo in 
Pescheria, 1 1 9. Theatre of Marcellus, 
42. Pal. Orsini, 222. Ghetto (Jews^ 
quarter), 3. Pal. Cenci, 213. Theatre 
of Balbus, 41. Forum Olitorium, 26. 
S. Niccold in Carcere (Temple of Jimo 
Matuta, &c.), 32. Hospital of the Con- 
solazione, 236. 

VI. The Velabrum to the Fabrician 
Bridge.-^'Pomxa Boarium, 26. Arch 
of Janus Quadrifrons, 52, Arch of 
Septimius Severus, 53, S. Giorgio 
in Velabro, 126, Cloaca Maxima and 
Acqua Argentina, 74, Circus Maxi- 
mus, 46, Baths of Caracalla, 54. SS. 
Nereo ed Achilleo, 138. Tomb of 
the Scipios, 66, Columbaria in the 
Vigna Codini, &c, 69. Arch of Drusus, 
51. Porta S. Sebastiano, 7, Tomb 
of Priscilla, 68. Columbarium of the 
Slaves of Augustus, 69. Columb. 
of the Liberti of Livia, 69. Basilica of 
S. Sebastiano, 114. Catacombs, 115, 
251, Circus of Romulus, 47. Tem- 
ple of Romulus, 38, Tomb of Ceecilia 
Metella, 61. Tomb of the Servilii, 
67. Temple of Bacchus, 30. The so- 
called Fountain of Egeria, 77. Temple 
of the Divus Rediculus, 31, Basilica 
of San Paolo, 111. S. Paolo alle Tr© 
Fontane, 140. Porta S. Paolo, 8, 
Pyramid of Caius Cestius, 63. Protes- 
tant Burial-ground, 238. Monte Tes- 
taccio, 4. Pons Sublicius, 10, Aven- 
tine, 12. S. Prisea, 143. S. Saba, 144. 
S. Sabina, 145. S. Maria Aventina, 

131. S. Alessio, 117. S, Maria in 
Cosmedin, 132. (Temple of Ceres and 
Proserpine, 30.) Bocca della Verith, 

132. Templeof Vesta, 41. Temple of 
Fortuna Virilis, 32. House of Rienzi, 
81. Ponte Rotto, 9. 

VII. The Fabrician Bridge to Ponte 
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8, Angelo, — Ponte de' Quattro Capi 
(Pons Fabricius), 9. Hospital of 
Benfratelli, 236. Island of the Tiber, 
4. Temple of ^sculapius, 29. S. 
Bartolommeo, 121. Ponte di S. Bar- 
tolommeo ( Pons Gratianus ), 9. 
Trastevere, 4. 8. Cecilia, 123, 8. 
Maria del Orto, 134. Ripa Grande and 
Hospital of 8. Michele» 238. Porta 
Portesp, $. 8. Francesco a Ripa. \i6,, 
8. Maria in Trastevere, 136. Hos- 
pital of S. Gallicano, 237. 8. €ry- 
sogono, 125. Janiculum (Montorio), 
13. .S. Pietro in Montorio, 140. 
Fontaaa Paolina, 82. Porta S. Pan- 
crazio, 8. 8. Pancrazio and Cata- 
combs of CalepodiuSy 139. . 4-oqaa 
Paola, 71. ViUa Pamfili-Doria and 
Columbaria, 250. Pal. Corsini, 216.- 
Pal. Farnesina, 219. Botanic Garden, 
230. S. Onofrio, 139. Ponte Si&to, 9. 
Fontana di Ponte Sisto, 84. Trinitk 
de* Pellegrini, 148, Hospital, 237. 8. 
Carlo a Citinari, 123. Cancelleria 



Palace, 212. Pal. linotta, 224. S. 
Lorenzo in Damaso, 128. Pal. Far- 
nese,218. Fountains, 84. Pal. Spada, 
224. Pal. Falconieri, 218. 8. Tom- 
maso degli Inglesi, 146. Pal. Sacchetti, 
223. S. Giovanni de' Fiorentini, 127. 
Pons Triumphalis, 9. 

VIII, Bridge of S, Angelo to Monte 
Mario. — Borgo or Citti Leonina, 4. 
Ponte di 8. Angelo, 9. Mausoleum 
of Hadrian, 64. Circus * of Hadrian, 
48. Hospital of Santo 8pirito, 235. 
Pal. Giraud, 221. Piazza of St. Peter's, 
Obelisk, 78. Fountains, 84. Colon- 
nades, 88. Basilic^, 86. Palace of 
the Vatican, 148. Sixtine Chapel, 150. 
Museum, 154. Gallery of Pictures, 
175. Stanze, 179. Library, 185. Ma- 
nufactury of Mosaics, 190. Gardens, 
190. Armoum 19U Circus of Nero, 
48. Porta Cavalleggieri, 8. Porta 
Angelica, 8. Mont6 Mario, 249. 
Villas Madama and Mellini, 249. 
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rAOB 

Affile 305 

AlbaLonga 285 

Albaao 293 

ADguilUra 31? 

Anio. Falls 269 

Aiuedonia 347 

Antemiue 312 

Antium 327 

Ardea 326 

Astura ...... 329 

Braoclano 315 

Caoino 341 

Castel Fusano .... 324 
Castel Gandolfu. . . . 289 
Castel Oiubeleo . . .313 

Castro 344 

Cavi 303 

Cavo. Monte . . . .287 

Cere Naova 334 

Cervetri 331 

Civito Lavinia . . . .296 

Collatia 307 

Colonna 298 

Cometo 335 

Famese 344 

Fidenae 312 

Fiumicino 320 

Frascati 278 

Oabii 306 



PAOB 

Galera ...... 314 

GenaEzano ..... 304 

Gensano. 297 

GraviacsB 339 

Grotta Ferrata . . . .282 
Horace's Sabine Farm . . 276 

IscUa 344 

Isola Famese 312 

Lakeof Albano. . . .289 

Bracciano. . . . 314 

Gabll 307 

Nemi 297 

Lariccia 295 

Licenza ...... 275 

Marino 284 

MoQte Cavo 287 

Genaro .... 276 

Glove 296 

Sacro 314 

MontioelU 271 

Mosignano 341 

Kemi 297 

Nettuno 329 

Olevano 304 

Ostia 321 

Palaszuola 287 

Palestrina 299 

Paliano 306 



PAOB 

Palombara . . . ." . 275 

PltlgUano 344 

Ponte deUa Badia ... 339 

Porto 318 

Porto d'Anzio .... 327 

Pratica ,325 

RoocadiCavi .... 308 

Giovine .... 275 

di Papa . . . ^291 

Saraoenesco 273 

Satumia 345 

Sonmo 34i 

Sovana 344 

Subiaco 273 

Tarqoinii 335 

Tivoli 267 

TorPatemo . • . .326 

ToecaneUa 342 

Trevignano .... 317 

Tnscania 342 

IHiscalam 280 

Veil . 307 

ViaAppia 258 

Vicarello 31t 

Yicovaro 272 

Villa Adriana .... 266 

Vuld 339 

Zagarolo 305 



The Via Appia. 

This is one of the most interest- 
ing excursions from Rome, and one 
of those most easily accomplished, 
the ancient road being now open in its 
entire extent, from tiie city gates to 
Albano, and perfectly passable for 
carriages. For the casual visitor a 
few hours will suffice; but the anti- 
quarian traveller will find matter for 
several visits, in the many curious 
monuments and inscriptions which 
line this Begina Viaruniy between the 
Porta San Sebastiano and Frattocchie, 
in an extent of nearly 11 ancient Ro- 
man miles. 

The Via Appia was one of the most 
celebrated arteries of communication 
leading from the capital of the Roman 
World : it was commenced a.u.c. 442, 
or B.C. 312, by Appius Claudius Cscus, 
he Censor. At first it only extended 



to Capua, but was afterwards prolonged 
to Brundusium, and became not only 
the great line of communication with 
Southern Italy generally, but with 
Greece and the most remote Eastern 
possessions of Rome. 

qua limite noto 
Apfia Inngamm territur Rkoiki. Viabuv. 

Stat. II. 2, 11. 

Until the reign of Pius IX. the 
greater part of the Via Appia, beyond 
the tomb of Cecilia Metella, or between 
the 3rd and 1 1th m., was almost con- 
founded with the surrounding Cam- 
pagna, and only marked by the line of 
ruined sepulchres which form such pic- 
turesque objects in that solitary waste: 
it was reserved for the present Pontiff, 
aided by the late Commander Jacobini, 
his enlightened and patriotic Minister 
of Public Works and Fine Arts, to lay 
it open in the most interesting part of 
its extent to the study of the archseolo- 
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gist. Commenced in 1850, the works 
of excavation were completed in 1853, 
under the direction of the eminent 
antiquarian Ommendatore Canina, 
who has published a most interest- 
ing work on the discoveries made, 
with detailed topographical plans and 
restorations of the principal mcmn- 
ments, one of the very important con- 
tributions made of late years to ancient 
topography bv that eminent archaeo- 
logist, and which ought to be in the 
hands of all those who wish to examine 
in detail this very classical locality.* 
Referring therefore to Canina's work for 
more ample information,we shall confine 
ourselves here to notice the most remark- 
able objects between Rome and le Frat- 
tocchie, near the site of the ancient 
Bovillse. 

It may not be unnecessary to inform 
the reader that the Via Appia com- 
menced nearly 1 m. within the Porta 
Appia of the Aurelian wall, the modem 
«ite of S. Sebastiano, at the Porta 
Capena, the position of which he will see 
marked on a wall — P C — about 300 
yards beyond the modem Via di San 
Gregorio, corresponding to the narrow- 
est part of the valley, between the 
Cffilian and Aventine hills, respec- 
tively crowned by the Villa Mattei on 
the 1., and the ch. of Santa Balbina on 
the rt. The distance from this point 
to the modern Porta di San Sebastiano 
is 1480 yards, the space included be- 
tween the more ancient wall of Servius 
Tullius and that of Aurelian. 

Leaving the Porta Capena, we soon 
after cross the Maratma, the ancient 
Aqua Grabra , which, entering the city 
near the Porta Metronia, flows into the 
liber near the Cloaca Maxima, after 
running through the valley of the 
Circus Maximus: beyond this the 
modem Horticultural Gardens are sup- 
posed to occupy the site of the grove 
and Temple of the Cameuse, near which, 
in more ancient times, were the Foun- 
' tain and Valley of E^eria, the site of 
Nnma's interviews with that fabulous 
nymph. The locality, in spite of the 
cavils of some topographers, is fixed by 

* La primA parte della Via Appia dalla Porta 
Capena a Boville, descritta e dlmostrata con i 
Monnmenti superstiti : Boma, 1863. 2 vols. 4to. 



Juvenal, in whose time the place ap- 
pears to have lost all its romance, being 
inhabited by the lower orders, chiefiy 
Jews — 

SulMtitit ad vetinres Areas madfdamqae Gapenam 
Hlc uM noctnmtD Nnina oonatitoeUttamicn. 
Nunc aacri fontea nemiia et delubra locantur 
Judels. ... 
In vallem Egerlas deacendinras. . . . 

Jm, Sat. in. 

Farther on stiU on our 1. stands the ch. 
of San Sisto, the supposed site of the 
Temple of Honour and Virtue, founded 
by Marcus Marcellus, and mentioned 
by Cicero. Here the Via Latina sepa- 
rates on the 1., and in the triangular 
space between it, the Via Appia, and 
the Aurelian Wall, are the tombs of 
the Scipios and the Columbaria of the 
neighbouring Vigna Codini, which are 
described at p. 69, and some substruc- 
tions of sepulchres on the opposite side 
of the road. The Arch of Drusus fol- 
lows, and 120 yds. beyond the Porta S. 
Sebastiano on the rt. was found the 1st 
milestone of the Via Appia, which is 
now placed on the balustrade before the 
Capitol. It was in the space on the 1. 
outside of the modem gate that the 
best authorities place the Temple of 
Mars, where the armies entering Rome 
in triumph used to halt. Crossing the 
Almo, the huge square mass of ruin 
on the 1. is supposed to be the se- 
pulchre of Geta, and that on the 
opposite side of the road of Priscilla, 
the wife of Absacanthus, a minion of 
Domitian's, at the base of which is the 
Osteria di Acquataccio: the tomb of 
Priscilla is surrounded by niches, 
which probably contained statues ; the 
circular tower placed upon it is medise- 
val. A few hundred yards farther an 
ancient road leading to the Via Osti- 
ensis branches ofif on the rt. ; in this 
JBwium is situated the ch. of Domine 
quo vadis, so called from the tradition 
that it was here that St. Peter in his 
flight from Rome met our Saviour, 
who to the above inquiry of the 
Apostle replied Venio Somam iterum 
crucifegu On the floor of the ch. is 
let m a marble slab, bearing a fac- 
simile of tiie foot-marks of our Sa- 
viour, which are said to have been 
left upon the block of the road pave- 
ment on which he stood ; the original. 
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of Cfficilia Metella; it is built of small 
fragments of lava, embedded in a strong 
Pouzzolana cement, bound together by 
large blocks of travertine, and was 
entirely cased in a coating of the same 
stone, and covered with a pyramidal 
roof formed of slabs so sculptured as 
to imitate thatch or tiling. Some fine 
specimens of sculpture were found near 
it; amongst others, a column, which 
probably formed the pedestal of a 
statue, with bas-reliefs of Tritons and 
marine animals of exquisite workman- 
ship. The view from the summit of 
this tomb is one of the finest over the 
Campagna and the Alban hills. Be- 
yond Casal Rotondo we find on the 
rt. the tombs of P. Quintius, Tribune 
of the 16th Legion ; of a Greek comic 
actor; of Marcus Julius, a steward of the 
emperor Claudius; of Publius Decu- 
mius Philomusus, the inscription being 
flanked by what might be csdled an 
armorie parlante, 2 well-executed bas- 
reliefs of a mouse ; and of Cedritius 
Flaccianius, a military Tribune : whilst 
on the 1. are the Torre di Selce, a 
tower of the middle ages, erected upon 
a huge circular sepulchre belonging to 
some great unknown ; the tombsof Titia 
Encharis, and of Atilius Evodus, a 
jeweller who had his shop on the Sacra 
Via: the inscription on it appeals to 
those who pass to respect it, ana contains 
an eulogium of the deceased Maroabi- 
TABius DE Sacra Via. Before the 7th 
m. the road descends, and deviates 
slightly from the straight line, to avoid 
the inequalities of a lava current. It 
would appear, however, that in the ori- 
gin the road followed the direct course, 
as indicated by some more ancient 
tombs which are seen on the 1. Between 
the 7th and 8th m. there is no tomb of 
any note ; but at the latter point con- 
siderable masses of ruins, and particu- 
larly several columns in an early Doric 
style and of Albau peperino, surround- 
ing a portico, which, from the recent 
discovery of an altar dedicated to Sil- 
vanus, and in the same very ancient 
style, is supposed to have been the por- 
tico of that divinity raised during the 
republic ; between this and the neigh- 
bouring large circular mound faced 
~^ith blocks of Alban stone, stood the 



temple of Hercules, erected by Domi- 
tian, and to which Martial alludes in his 
Epigrams; the more ancient ^dicula 
of Hercules, near which it stood, was 
probably in the area of Silvanus. Be- 
hind the temple of Hercules was the 
villa of Bassus, and further on and on 
the same side that of Persius, of which 
there are some walls standing. A 
few yards farther is an inscription to 
Q. Cassius, a marble-broker, and be- 
yond and on the 1. of the road the only 
tomb bearing an inscription is that of 
Q. Verranius ; the owner of the high 
ruin called the Torraccio, with a shep- 
herd*s hut on the summit, near it, has 
not yet been ascertained. Exactly 
corresponding to the 9th m., and on 
the rt. side of the Via Appia, is a 
considerable ruin supposed to be the 
tomb of Gallienus, and in which at a 
later period was buried Alexander Se- 
verus, who died close bv. The mass 
of walls behind mark the site of the villa 
of Gallienus, which we know from Au- 
relius Victor was here. This site was 
excavated during the last centy., by 
Gavin Hamilton, an English artist 
settled at Rome, when the Discobolus, 
now in the Museum of the Vatican, 
and several other specimens of good 
ancient sculpture, were discovered. 
The ancient Roman station ad Nbnam^ 
or Tres Tabemse, was close to this 
spot. From the tomb of Gallienus the 
road descends to the torrent of the 
Ponticello, close to which stood the 
10th milestone ; the most remarkable 
sepulchre in this space being a very 
massive circular one, like those of the 
Horatii and Curiatii : it marks the S.E. 
limit of the Agro Romano. From the 
Ponticello the Via Appia ascends gra- 
dually for the next m. : half way on 
the 1. is a large round sepulchre of 
the Imperial period, decorated with 
columns and niches. About 150 yards 
beyond the place corresponding to the 
11th m., and on the 1., is a massive 
tomb, with a chamber in the form of 
a Greek cross, and with a pointed roof 
in the centre, which now serves as a 
dwelling for shepherds. This is the 
last monument before reaching le 
Frattocchie, where the recently exca- 
vated portion of the Via Appia joins 
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that now forming with the Via Appia 
Nova, the post or direct road between 
Borne and Albano. It was probably 
the^ summit of this latter sepulchre 
which was used by Boscovich as the 
S.E. extremity of the base-line mea- 
sured by him and Maire, in 1750, by 
order of Benedict XIV., the other ex- 
tremity being the tomb of Cecilia Me- 
tella. The length of this base-line was 
about 12,200 English yards, the object 
of the measurement being to connect 
by a series of triangles the shores of 
the Adriatic and the Mediterranean, 
and to furnish data for a more correct 
topographical survey of the States of 
the Church. 

The ancient pavement exists on a 
great part of the road we have travelled 
over for the last 8 m., and in many 
places with the lateral causeway for foot 
passengers bordered by a parapet of pe- 
perino, especially between the 8th and 
10th m. The silex employed for the 
pavement was obtained from the nume- 
rous quarries of lava which border the 
road on either side. It is in general much 
worn into deep ruts by the wheels of the 
vehicles that passed over it, so as to 
make it none of the smoothest for the 
visitor in his modern carriage. Traces 
of fountains, and circular seats for the 
use of the traveller, may be seen along- 
side some of the tombs. All the mile- 
stones have disappeared, but their 
positions have been carefully deter- 
mined, adopting the distance between 
the Porta Capena and the spot where 
that bearing the inscription via appia. 
I. was discovered, and which, as we 
have already stated, has been removed 
to the balustrade before the mtermon' 
tium of the Capitol. 

It may not be out of place to add 
that the whole expenditure for re- 
opening the Via Appia has little ex- 
ceeded 3000/. sterling, in which 
has been included, not only the re- 
moval of several feet of earth and 
rubbish that had accumulated daring 
so many centuries, but the erection of 
walls to defend it from the encroach- 
ments of the neighbouring landowners, 
many of whom threw difficulties with- 
out end in the way of the praiseworthy 
operation (considering the ancient 



monuments as their property), which 
by Commendatore Jacobini's and 
Canina*s perseverance has been so 
happily brought to a conclusion. It 
still remains to place many of the 
fragments of sculpture and inscrip- 
tions which have been discovered, m 
such a manner as to be available to 
the antiquarian visitor, and carry 
down the excavations to the level 
of the Via Appia of Imperial times ; 
for there is reason to believe that a 
good deal of the road, formed of poly- 
gonal blocks of lava, as now exposed, 
IS of a more recent date, and that the 
identical causeway over which Horace 
and Virgil, Augustus and Germanicus, 
travelled on their way to Brundusium, 
will be discovered, beneath the more 
barbarous work of the times of the 
Exarchs and of the middle ages. 

TnroLi, 18 miles. 

There are few places in the envi- 
rons of Rome which present so many 
objects of natural beauty as Tivoli and 
its surrounding valleys. The enjoy- 
ment of the excursion depends in a 
great measure on the time which the 
traveller may devote to it. It is not 
unusual to start from Rome at an 
early hour, visit the cascades and the 
temples, and return in the evening of 
the same day. A hurried excursion 
of this kind is scarcely satisfactory: 
the fine scenery about Tivoli cannot 
be properly explored in less than 2 
or 3 days; and those who are desir- 
ous of visiting the classical sites 
among the neighbouring mountaios 
will nnd it necessary to make arranse* 
ments for a still longer visit. The 
usual charge for a carriage to go and 
return in one day is from 4 to 5 scudi^ 
exclusive of the driver's buonamano. 
Very fair public conveyances start 
twice a day from the Piazza degli Or- 
fanelli, performing the journey in 4 
hours. Leaving Kome by the Porta 
S. liorenzo, and followinff the Via Ti- 
burtina, we soon pass the basilica of 
that name ; and at a distance of 4 m. 
from the city gate cross the Anio, the 
modern Teveroue, by the Fonte Mam" 
moh. This bridge, the ancient Pons 
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Mammseos, derives its name from Mam- 
msa, the mother of Alexander Sevems, 
by whom it was repaired. In later times 
it was destroyed by Totila, and reboilt 
by Narses in its present form*. It was 
partly destroyed by the French in 
1849, and, being now dangerous, is 
about to be rebuilt. The Anio, or 
Teverone, which we here cross for the 
first time, rises on the frontier of the 
kingdom of Naples ; it separates Latium 
from the country of the Sabines, and 
&lls into the Tiber 2 m. from Rome, near 
the Ponte Salara. After crossing the 
river, an ascent of a mile brings us into 
the wide plain through which flows the 
torrent of Le Molette, descending from 
the group of hills of Santangelo and 
Monticelli — a mile after crossingwhich, 
by a gradual rise, we reach the Osteria 
del Fomaccio, and 2 large farm-build- 
ings belonging to Princes Borghese 
and Torlonia. Before reaching this 
place some curious monticules of tufa 
and square mediaeval towers are seen 
on the rt., forming the large farm, 
or tenuta, of PrcUolungo. From II For- 
naccio a road branches off on the 1., 
which now leads to Monticelli, and the 
first 2 m. of which was the ancient 
Via Tiburtina, the modem road for 
the next 3 m. running more to the rt. 
At the 9th m. is the Osteria of the 
Capanacce, the highest point between 
the Anio at Ponte Mammolo and Ponte 
Lucano. About the 11th m. we pass 
over a considerable portion of the 
ancient road, paved with polygonal 
blocks of lava. Near the 1 2th m. is the 
Osteria of lie Tavernuccole, close to 
which a column on the road-side 
marks the boundary between the Agro 
Romano and the territory of Tivoli. 
Before reaching Le Tavernuccole are 
seen oh the 1.', and at a short distance 
from the road, the extCDsive ruins of 
Castel Arcione, a mediaeval stronghold 
which belonged to the family of that 
name. Having become, in the early 
part of the 15th centy., a resort of 
brigands, it was reduced to its present 
dismantled state by the people of 
Tivoli, The fine wooded region seen 
on the rt. beyond the Anio comprises 
' -> Tenute (farms) of Lunghezza 
Castiglione, the former on- the 



site of Collatia, the latter of the- more 
celebrated Gabii. It was not far from 
the 12th m. that the monument erected 
to Julia Stemma by her children, now 
in the Vatican, was discovered a few 
years ago. The appearance of the coun- 
try alters near this, and the vegetation 
is less luxuriant, owing to the change 
in its geological nature, which froni 
Rome has been entirely volcanic, 
whereas we now enter on the Traver- 
tine region, which extends to the base 
of the Apennines. The view of the 
hills before us is very fine from here- 
abouts, and indeed all the way hence 
to Tivoli. The 3 low pointed hills on 
the 1., capped with castles and villages, 
are Santangelo in Capoccia, on the site 
of Medullia, and Monticelli, on that of 
Comiculum ; whilst between the latter 
and Monte Gennaro, the highest peak' 
in this part of the Apennines, we dis- 
cover Palombara, the ancient Came- 
ria. About 1 J m. beyond le Tavernuc- 
cole, and close to the road, on the 1. 
hand, is the Logo de* Tartaric so called 
from the incrusting quality of its 
waters, which produce the stone called 
Trcmertiney and deposit a calcareous 
coating on vegetable and other sub- 
stances. The margin has been so much 
contracted by the deposits from the 
water that its surface goes on gradually 
diminishing in extent. Its sides are 
formed by large masses of a coarse cal- 
careous incrustation. Near this a road 
on the 1. leads to Palombara and Mon- 
ticelli; and another, a branch of the 
ancient Via Tiburtina, to Tivoli by the 
Ponte del Acqaorio, the ancient Pons 
Aureus, which is still practicable, but 
is superseded by the more recent one 
over the Ponte Lucano. A large por- 
tion of the pavement near the Ponte 
del Acquorio is well preserved. A m. 
beyond the Lago de' Tartari we arrive 
at the bridge which crosses the canal 
that drains the lakes of La Solfatara, 
the ancient Aquae Albulae, and carries 
its sulphurous waters into tiie Teverone. 
The canal is 9 ft. wide and 2 m. long. 
It was cut by Cardinal Ippolito d'Este, 
whilst governor of Tivoli, in order 
to prevent the inundations and ma- 
laria to which the country was liable 
from the overflow of these lakes. The 
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water is of a milky colour : it runs in a 
strong current, and is always marked 
by a strong smell of sulphiiretted 
hydrogen gas. The lakes are about 1 m. 
from the bridge, and are filled with reeds 
and aquatic vegetables : the petrifying 
quality of the water is continually 
adding to the rocky margin around 
them. In the middle of the 17th cent 
the larger of the two was a mile in cir- 
cuit, but is now so contracted that its 
greatest diameter is scarcely 450 ft. The 
floating masses of vegetable piatter on 
its surface have been called " Isole Na- 
tante. '' The lake is mentioned by 
Strabo, who says that its waters were 
used medicinally, and that they were 
much esteemed in various maladies. 
Near it are the ruins of the Baths 
of Agrippa, frequented by Augustus 
and enlarged by Zenobia, in reoolleeioii 
of whom they are still called " Bagni di 
Regina." The water was examined by 
Sir Humphry Davy, who ascertained 
that the temperature is 80^ Fahrenheit, 
and that it contains more than its own 
volume of carbonic acid gas, with a 
small quantity of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen. The sulphurous odour impreg- 
nates the air for a considerable dis- 
tance, and the great depth of water mav 
be proved by the volumes of gas which 
rise to the surface a certain time after 
a stone thrown into it has reached the 
bottom. These lakes were once con- 
sidered as unfathomable, but recent 
measurements have shown that their 
greatest depth does not exceed 120 
English ft. Besides the principal lake, 
nearest the road, there are 2 others, 
that of Le Colonelle, equal to it in size, 
1 60 ft. deep, and that ofS. Giovanni,much 
smaller, both communicating with that 
of the Solfotara. The classical traveller 
will look in vain for any traces of the 
grove of the lofty Albunea, or of the 
Temple of Faunus, which Virgil cele- 
brates in the seventh ^neid as the 
oracle of all Italy : — 

" Incosqne snb alia 
C!onsulit Albonea; nemomm qiUB maxima 

sacro 
Fonte sonat, ssvamque exhalat opaca me- 

phitim. 
Hinc ItalflB gentes, omnlsqne Anotria tellns, 
In dubiis responsa petnnt." 

A little more than 2 m. beyond the canal 



we cross the Anio by the Ponte LucanOy 
one of the most picturesque objects in 
the whole route, which G. Poussin has 
rendered celebrated by his well-known 
picture in the Doria Gallery. The tomb 
of Plantius Lucanus, which adds so 
much to the peculiar character of the 
landscape, is described in tbe general 
account of the Roman tombs. Near this 
bridge, at Barco, and in different parts 
of the plain between the road and the 
Anio, are the quarries firom which an- 
cient Rome derived her supplies of 
travertine. Those that supply the mo- 
dem city are along the road leading to 
the Ponte dell' Acquoria. The piers of 
the Ponte Lucano and 2 of the arches 
are ancient, but are not remarkable 
for their masonry. A short distance 
beyond the bridge some remains of 
tombs may be seen in a garden on the 
rt., on one of which is a mutilated bas- 
relief of a man and horse, called by the 
locaJ ciceroni Alexander and fiuce- 
phalus. Farther on, the old road, the 
Via Constantia, proceeds in a direct 
line to Tivoli, the more modem one 
passing to the rt, a few hundred yards 
on which branches off on the rt. that 
leading to Hadrian's villa, the carriage- 
road ascending to the town amidst a 
wood of gigantic olive-trees. Near the 
foot of this ascent may be seen some 
portions of an ancient road between 
Gabii and Tibur. The rise from the 
Anio to the hill on which Tivoli is 
built is well managed. The road, 
about U m., with an ascent of 650 ft., 
was made by the Braschi family in the 
last centy., and who, during the ponti- 
ficate of Pius VI., the founder of their 
prosperit^r, purchased large possessions 
in the vicinity. 

Vaia of Hadrian (ViUa Adriana) 
(to be seen only by an order to be 
obtained at the palace of the duke of 
Braschi, its owner, at Rome). This villa 
is situated on the plain at the base of 
the hill of Tivoli, and was built Arom the 
emperor's designs, in order to include 
in one spot all he had seen most striking 
in the course of his travels. It covered 
a space said by the Roman antiquaries 
to be from 8 to 10 m. in circuit ; when 
first buUt it most have been more like 
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a town than a villa. Nothing in Italy 
can be compared to its imposing rains : 
the stranger is amazed by their sise and 
extent, which far surpass the rains of 
the Palace of the Gsesars. It contained 
a Lyceum, an Academy, a Piecile in 
imitation of that at Athens, a Vale of 
Tempe, a Serapeon of Caoopus in imi- 
tation of that at Alexandria, a stream 
called the £aripus, Greek and Latin 
Libraries, Barracks for the Guards, a 
Tartarus, Elysian Fields, and numerous 
temples. Hadrian was residing here 
when he was seised by the illness of 
which he died at Baise. The villa is 
supposed to have been ruined during the 
sie^e of Tibur by Totila : for many cen- 
turies subsequent to that event it was 
plundered by the Romans, who burnt its 
marbles into lime, and removed its por- 
phyry and marble columns to adorn 
their palaces and churches. The most 
remarkable ruins are the following: — 
1. Greek Theatre, one of three which 
formerly existed in the villa, and whose 
sites are still pointed out. The seats, 
the corridors beneath them, and a por- 
tion of the proscenium are still trace- 
able. Near it is a square court, supposed 
to be the portico of the theatre. The 
modern casino, inhabited by the cus- 
tode, is said to stand on the Nymphseum. 
Beyond i^, 2. the Pacile, built in 
imitation of that at Athens, described 
by Pausanias. The lofty reticulated 
wall of the oblong portico, nearly 60O 
feet in len^, is still standing. At 
the E. end is, 3. Temple of the PhUoao- 
pherSf a name given on doubtful authority 
to a large hemicyde with 7 niches for 
statues, supposed to have been lined with 
slabs of porphyry. 4. Teatro MaritimOf 
another doubtml name given to a circu- 
lar bailding, from the discovery of a 
mosuc with representations of sea-mon- 
sters. It was probably a natatorhun 
or swimming-bath. 5. On the 1. of 
this building are some ri;uns called 
the Library. 6. Beyond the Temple 
of the Philosophers (3) are two semi- 
circular buildings, called the Temples 
of IHana and Venus, probably, at least 
the latter, baths. 7. Imperial Palace, a 
name given to a ruin apparently of two 
tories : in the lower one are some re- 
ains of paintings, with crypts or cel- 



lars. The upper stor^ has a large 
quadrangular portico : m many parts 
tiie walls are double. 8. Near tiiis is a 
long line of arches communicating with 
a corridor divided into 3 floors, proba- 
bly the dwelling of slaves or servants. 
Upon it rise the ruins called the Palace 
of the Imperial Family, opposite to which 
is a large circular hall, called, 9. The 
ThemuB, the roof of which is well pre- 
served, and has some fhigments of beau- 
tiful stucco reliefe. Returning to the 
Piecile (2), and traversing the court, 
are, 10, the Barracks of the Prtetorian 
Guard, an immense number of cham- 
bers of two and three stories, called the 
Cento Camerelle, with remsuins of galle- 
ries on the outside from which they 
were originally entered. 11. On the 
rt. of the barracks is the great square, 
nearly 600 ft. in length, called the 
Jiaumaohia, supposed by some anti- 
quaries to be the site of the Circus. 
12. Serapeon of Canopus, in imitation 
of the temple of the same name at 
Alexandria. The oblong Atrium in 
front is supposed to have been filled 
with water, as several conduits and 
covered channels may be seen behind 
the temple. Some chambers called 
the apartments of the priest, and a 
semicircular gallery with a painted 
ceiling, are still standing. The works 
of art discovered among the ruins 
are preserved in the E^^tian Mu- 
seum of the Vatican. 12. On the 
right of the Serapeon are the ruins 
of the Academy and of another TT^a- 
tr€» 13. On the left is a fosse lead- 
ing to four subterranean corridors, sup- 
posed to belong to the Tartarus ; and 
beyond them is the presumed site of the 
Elysian Fields. 14. The last object to be 
mentioned is the Vaie of Tempe, wfaick 
has little resemblance to the famous 
vale of Thessaly, althou^ a small 
stream is carried through it in imita- 
tion of the Peneus. This brings us back 
to the modern casino between the Pse- 
cile and the Greek theatre, where we 
rejoin the road to Tivoli. The im- 
mense number of precious works of 
art discovered in Hadrian's villa add 
greatly to the interest of the spot : the 
beautiful mosaic of Pliny's Doves in the 
Capitol, many of the Pseudo-Egyptian 
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antiqaities in the Vatican, and nume- 
rous statues of the highest class, noticed 
in the account of these museums, were 
found among its ruins. It disputes 
with the Portico of Octavia the honour 
of haying contained the Venus de 
Medicis, and the museums of the great 
European capitals are indebted to it for 
some of their most valuable treasures. 

The ascent to Tiyoli through a grove 
of olives is steep, but picturesque. On 
the right are the ruins of the villa of 
Cassius. The principal entrance to the 
town on this side is by the Porta di Santa 
CrocCp from which there is a fine view 
over ike Campagna. 

Tivou. Inns: La Begina, recently 
improved, although there is still much 
wanted to make it as cx>mfortable as it 
might be ; an additional story has 
been recently erected, the terrace of 
which commands a distant view of the 
Temple of the Sibyl ;— La Sibilla, situ- 
ated close to the Temple of the Sibyl, 
and the best views of the fiUls ; it has 
only its situation to recommend it, for 
the fare and accommodation are very 
inferior. As a general rule it may be 
stated that all me inns at Tivoli are 
so indifferent that parties will perhaps 
do better to provide themselves with 
a cold lunch before leaving Rome, 
which they can eat, at the conclusion 
of their excursions, under the shady 
avenues of the Villa d'Este, or on the 
terrace below the temple of the Sibyl, 
than at the dirty hostelries in the town. 
As regards its inns, Tivoli is far 
behind Albauo and Frascati. By 
leaving Rome early, at the season 
when these excursions are made with 
niost enjoyment, April and May, the 
visitor will have plenty of time to see 
everything, and to get back before 
dark. 

Tivoli, the ancient Tibur, the well- 
known city of the Sicani, founded 
nearly 5 centuries before Rome, was 
one of the early rivals of the Eternal 
City, and was reduced to obedience by 
Camillus. The Roman historians tell us 
that the Sicani were expelled by Ti- 
bnrtus, Corax, and Catillus, grandsons 
of Amphiareus, who came from Greece 
with Evander ; and that the settlement 



derived its name from the eldest of 
these brothers. This circumstance is 
frequently alluded to by the poets : — 

'*Tmn gemlni flwtres Tlburtla mcenla Iln- 
quiint, 
Fnttm Tibnrti diotam oognomine gentem, 
Cfttillasque. acerque Coras, Argiva juventus." 

Virg. jEn. vH. eiO. 

*« Nulla Vare, sacrA vlte priua Beverto arbo- 
rem 
area mite solum lilniris, et moBnto CaUU." 

Hot, Od,l,XYiiL 1. 

The classical associations of Tivoli 
have made it a memorable spot in the 
estimation of the scholar; its beautiful 
scenery inspired some of the sweetest 
Lyrics of Horace, who has sung its 
praises with all the enthusiasm of a 
fbnd attachment : — 

*' Me nee tarn patiens Laoedaemon, 
Nee tarn Larissse percussft campus oplmsB, 
Qakm domus Altyunen resonantb, 
Et pracepa Anlo, et Tibnral lucus, et uda 
MobiUbvs poBoaria rivis."-Lib. I. vU. 10. 

He tells us that he often composed his 
▼erses while wandering among the 
groves and cool pastures of the sur- 
rounding valleys, and expresses his 
anxious wish that it may be his lot to 
spend his old age in its retreats : — 

*' Tibur Argeo positum oolono. 
Sit meae eedes utinam senectn, 
Sit modus lasso maris et vlarum 

MlUtiieque." Lib. 11. vi. 5. 

In the early ages of the empire Tibur 
was the favourite residence of many 
of the poets, philosophers, and states- 
men of Rome, the ruins of whose 
villas are still shown in different parts 
of the valley. The epithet of ** Su- 
perbum Tibur," given to it by Virgil, 
is still borne as the motto on the city 
arms ; and Catullus and Propertins 
have commemorated the beauty of 
its position with a partiality scarcely 
less remarkable than that of Horace. 
Among the historical records of the 
city, we know that Syjphax king of 
Numidia died in its territory b.c. 202, 
5 years after his captivity. He had 
been brought from Alba Fucensis to 

grace the triumph of Scipio, and was 
onoured, as Livy tells us, with a 
public funeral. Zenobia also, after 
gracing the triumph of Aurelian, spent 
Uie latter years of her life in the ueig' 

N a 
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bourhood of Tibur, Bnrrounded with 
all the pomp of an eastern princess. 
During the Gothic war, when Rome 
was besieged by Narses, Tibur was 
occupied by the troops of Belisarius. 
It was afterwards defended by the Isau- 
rians against Totila, and treacherously 
surrendered by the inhabitants, whom 
the Goths repaid with such fearful 
barbarities that Prooopius declares it 
impossible to record their cruelties. 
Totila, after being defeated in his 
attempt to take Rome, retired to Tibur, 
and rebuilt the town and citadel. In 
the 8th century it lost its ancient name, 
and assumed that of Tivoli. Its history 
during the middle ages is a continued 
record of sieges and struggles against 
the emperors and the popes. Among 
these details, the most interesting to 
English trayellers is the retreat it 
afforded to Adrian IV. and Frederick 
Barbarossa after the insurrection caused 
at Rome, in 1155, by the coronation of 
the emperor, who is said, by the car* 
dinal of Aragon, to have issued a di- 
ploma exhorting the people of Tivoli 
to acknowledge their slle^ance to the 
pope. At this period Tivoli appears 
to have been an imperial city inde- 
pendent of Rome, and to have been the 
subject of frequent contention between 
the emperors and the Holy See. In 
1241 it was seized by Frederick II., 
assisted by the powerful house of Co- 
lonna, and was for some time the 
stronghold of the Ghibeline party. 
Tivoli appears to have been the head- 

Suarters of the Ghibeline chieft until 
le cardinals assembled at Auagni, and 
elected Sinibaldo de' Fieschi to the papal 
chair under the name of Innocent IV. 
In the 14th century Rienzi made it his 
head-quarters during his expedition 
against Palestrina : he resided tnere for 
some days, and harangued the people 
in the square of 8. Lorenzo, in Uie 
following century it was occupied by 
Braccio Fortebraccio of Perugia and 
by the Colonnas ; and in order to con- 
trol the people and reduce them to 
obedience, Pius 11. built the present 
citadel. 

Modem Tivoli is one of the most im- 
portant cities of the Comarca. It is 
situated on the slopes of Monte Ripoli, 



supposed to have been so called fVom 
Rubellius, the proprietor of one of the 
Tiburtine villas. Its height above the 
level of the sea is 830 feet. The popu- 
lation of the city is about 6750. The 
chief interest of Tivoli is derived from 
its picturesque position, from the falls 
of the Anio, and from the ruins of the 
temples and villas which still attest its 
popularity among the rich patricians of 
ancient Rome. It has little modem 
interest, and indeed has rather an in- 
different character. Its uncertain and 
stormy climate, and the number of 
deaths annually, which give a bad im- 
pression of its salubrity, are comme- 
morated in the popular distich : — 

'* Tivoli di mal conforto, 
piove, tira vento, o snona amorto." 

Two of its churches, S. Andrea and La 
Caritii, date from the fifth century 
Among the antiquities of the town the 
principal object is the Temple of the 
Tiburtine 8ibi/l, a beautiful building of 
the best period of art, finely placed on a 
rock overhanging the valley of the cas- 
cades. The antiquaries of the last cen- 
tury endeavoured to supersede this title 
by that of the Temple of Vesta, on the 
ground that all the temples dedicated to 
the latter deity were circular : but there 
is no proof that there was any temple 
at Tibur dedicated to Vesta ; Professor 
Nibby, in his last work, contends that it 
is the Temple of Hercules Saxonus. It is 
a circular temple, 21^ feet in diameter, 
surrounded by an open portico of 18 
columns, 1 of which remam . They are 
of stuccoed travertine, of the Corinthian 
order, and are 1 8 feet high exclusive of 
the capitals, which are ornamented with 
lilies. The entablature is sculptured 
with festoons of flowers and heads of 
oxen ; and the architrave bears the in- 
scription L . OELLio . L . The cella is 
composed of small polygons of tufa and 
travertine, 'and has two small windows. 
On the left of this temple is that called 
by different writers the Temple of Dru- 
silla, the Temple of the Sibyl, and the 
Temple of Vesta. It is an oblong build- 
ing of travertine, with an open portico 
of four columns of the Ionic order. It 
is now converted into a church de- 
dicated to St. George. From the 
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Temple of the Sibyl a pretty path, 
commenced by General Miollis, and 
greatly improved of late by the Govern- 
ment, which has done mach to render 
this lovely locality as accessible as 
possiide to the visitor, leads to the 
Grottoes of Neptune and the Sirens, the 
two principal points from which the 
Falls of the Anio were seen, a few years 
since, to the greatest advantage. The 
water was carried over a massive wall 
built by Sixtus V., and fell into the 
dark gulf called the Grotto of Neptuncv 
producing by its contrast with the foam 
and spray of the cataract one of the most 
striking scenes of the kind in Europe. 
The inundation of 1826 completely 
changed the character of the cascade : a 
great portion of the wall of Sixtus V. 
was destroyed by the rush of waters, 
which swept away the church of S. 
Lucia and 36 houses on the 1. bank 
of the river. It undermined the base 
of the rock below the temple, and made 
it necessary to divert the course of the 
river, in order to preserve it and the 
part of the town where it stands, from 
destruction. These changes have de- 
prived the grottoes of much of their in- 
terest but they are still well worth a 
visit for the purpose of studying the fine 
sections of the travertine rock. The 
new Falls were formed by cutting 
two tunnels of 885 and 980 Eng. ft. 
through the solid limestone rocks of 
Monte Catillo, immediately opposite 
the temple. This difficult task was 
ably executed by the Roman engineer 
Folchi, and the Anio was turned 
into its new channel in 1884, in the 
presence of Gregory XVI. The river 
falls into the valley in a solid mass to 
the depth of about 820 feet. The effect 
of its cascade is scarcely inferior to that 
of the upper portion of the Falls of 
Temi. The catastrophe of 1826, by 
diverting the course of the river, laid 
bare the ruins of two ancient bridges 
and a Roman cemetery. The first 
bridge is at the eastern extremity of 
the town : it was at first supposed to 
be the Pons Valerius, over which the 
Via Valeria passed in its course up the 
valley. The subsequent works of Folchi 
for the new passage discovered the 
second bridge near the mouth of the 



subterranean canal : it is better pre- 
served than the first, and is more likely 
to have been the bridge of the Valerian 
Way. Nibby supposed that it was 
ruined bv the inundation recorded by 
Pliny, which took place a.d. 165. The 
cemetery nenr this ruin was discovered 
at the same time: it contained many 
sepulchral monuments and several 
skeletons ; the most remarkable monu- 
ment was the cenotaph of Lucius 
Memmius Afer Senecio, proconsul of 
Sicily, who died a.d. 107. Good walks 
have been cut on both sides of the valley 
leading to the different points which 
command the best views of the Falls. 
There is also a road leading, along the 
base of Monte Catillo, to the circular 
terrace constructed by Greneral Miollis, 
from which we have the finest view of 
the modern falls, and farther on to the 
Madonna di Quintiliolo, the best point 
for seeing the Cascatelle : it crosses the 
ancient bridge over the Anio a little 
lower down, and returns by the Villa 
d'Este and the Villa of Mecsenas to the 
town. 

The Cascatelle, a series of pretty cas- 
cades formed by the waters of the Anio, 
which are diverted from the main 
stream near where it enters the tunnel 
under Monte Catillo, after they have 
served the purposes of the many 
fiour-mills in Tivoli, and the iron 
mauufiictories. The first and largest 
stream forms two cascades; the other 
those which issue from the Villa 
of Mecsenas, and fall into the valley 
from a height of more than 100 ti. 
The effect of these cascades, contrasted 
with the brilliant vegetation of the 
valley and the rich colouring of the 
massive brickwork of the villa, produces 
a scene of striking interest, which our 
countryman Dessoulavy has made fa- 
miliar in numerous private galleries 
of England. Near the Cascatelle are 
pointed out the ruins of the Villa of 
Catulhis, At the church of S. Antonio 
are those of the Villa of Sallustf attri- 
buted by the local ciceroni without a 
shadow of authority to Horace. The 
church of the Madonna di Quintiliolo, 
not far distant, is built on the ruins of 
the Villa of Quintilius Varus, commemo- 
rated by Horace: its situation on the 
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CloRe to the entrance of TivoH, at the 
Porta Santa Croce, U the Villa tTEste, 
built in 1549 from the designs of Pirro 
Ligorio by Cardinal Ippolito d'Este II., 
son of Alfonso doke of Ferrara : it now 
belong^ to the Duke of Modena as suc- 
cessor of that celebrated family. Though 
picturesquely situated, it is now deserted 
and fast falling into ruin. The casino, 
decorated with frescoes by Federigo 
Zucchero, Muziani, and other painters, 
representing the history of Tivoli, is 
perishing from neglect Its formal 
plantations and clipped hedges find 
few admirers after the natural beauties 
of the surrounding scenery ; and the wa- 
terworks, called the Girandola, are now 
justly regaixled as a strange perversion of 
taste in the neighbourhood of the grand 
cascades. Notwithstanding these defects, 
the beautiful ilexes, pines, and cy- 
presses of the gardens make them a 
fiivourite resort of artists and of picnic 
parties, and the view from the terrace 
over the plain of the Campagna is one 
of the finest scenes in Tivoli. The 
Casino and the gardens are liberally 
thrown open to the public. Outside the 
Porta di &Lnta Croce is the College of 
the Jesuits, from the terrace in front of 
which, called La Veduta, opens one of 
the finest panoramic views over the 
Campagna, with Rome in the distance, 
and m fine weather even the sea in the 
background ; a little way beyond this 
point is. the Villa Braschi, from which 
this splendid panorama is still more ex- 
tensive. This villa, the property of the 
nephew of Pius VI., is built over the 
Claudian Aqueduct, which may be well 
seen in the extensive wine-cellars be- 
neath. The specus or channel, 9 ft. high 
by 4 wide, had become choked up with 
calcareous incrustations; where this has 
been removed the fine brickwork lining 
has been discovered. Of mediaeval Tivoli 
there are some fine towers of the castle 
on the S. side of the town, and which, 
seen from the road to Subiaco, form such 
picturesque objects in the landscape. 

Beyond the Porta S. Giovanni, lead- 
ing to Subiaco, about ^ m. distant, are 
the remains of a circular tomb supposed 
to be that of C. Aufestius Soter, a phy- 
sician, whose inscription was found 
near the spot About } m. farther, 



the road leading to Ampiglione, the 
ancient Empulum, passes under the 
arches of the Marcian aqueduct, where 
it crosses the valley, and near this 
the specus of the Anio Vetus is vi- 
sible. Further on we see the magni- 
ficent arches of the Claudian aqueduct, 
surmounted by a tower of the middle 
ages, built by the Tiburtines as a strong- 
hold against the attacks of the Orsinis, 
lords of Castel Madama : it is 45 ft. high 
and 25 ft. broad. From the modern 
bridge we see the ruins of 2 other aque- 
ducts, and beyond them from the higher 
ground we recognise a third : the first 
is the Claudian : the second is the Mar- 
cian ; the third and highest is the Anio 
Novus. 

Travellers who are desirous of ex- 
ploring the classical sites of the Sabine 
hills should make Tivoli their head- 
quarters for some days, and arrange 
a series of excursions to the most in- 
teresting localities. It would be im- 
possible within the limits of this work 
to describe the numerous objects of 
natural beauty for which every valley 
in the neighbourhood is remarkable. 
Many of these sites are celebrated 
by Horace, and others still retain in 
their names and ruins the traces of 
cities whose origin is anterior to that of 
Rome. The traveller who sets out to 
explore these valleys will be struck 
with the frequent recurrence of poly- 
gonal walls, many of which appear to 
have been constructed for the purpose 
of supporting the ancient roads, and 
occur in places where no cities could 
have existed. The most interesting 
excursions- from Tivoli are those to 
Subiaco, up the valley of the Anio ; to 
Licenza, the site of Horace's Sabine 
fiirm ; to Ampifflione, the ancient Em- 
pulum ; to St. Angelo, Monticelli, and 
Palombara; and the ascent of Monte 
Genaro. The road to Subiaco, follow- 
ing for some miles the Via Valeria, 
is good the whole way, and practi- 
cable for carriages; but that to Li- 
cenza and the ascent of Monte Gtenaro 
must be accomplished for several miles 
on horseback or on foot. The pedes- 
trian would find an endless source of 
enjoyment in the mountains around 
Tivoli. 
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28 m. from TivoH, and 44 from Home. 
The road, which is very good for 
carriages, during the whole distance 
ascends along the rt. bank of the Anio. 
(A public conveyance leaves Tivoli 
daily for Subiaco on the arrival of the 
early coach from Rome.) On leaving 
Tivoli it runs round the base of Monte 
Catillo, presenting on its sides nu- 
merous fragments of ancient walls in 
Opus reticulatum. About 1 m. beyond 
the town, a portion of an aqueduct 
consisting of several arches, crowned 
by a square tower erected in the middle 
ages, spans the valley on the rt. leading 
to Ampiglione. At the 4th m. a bridle- 
road strikes off (on the 1.) to Santo Poio, 
a poor village perched on the declivity 
of the Apennine above, and by which 
the ascent to Monte Genaro is most 
conveniently effected. Between the 5th 
and 6th m. from Tivoli, Castel Madama, 
a large village, rises on an eminence 
beyond the Anio, and soon after close 
to the road the ruined mediaeval fortress 
of Sacco Muro, built on a monticule of 
volcanic tufa. Near this, but on the op- 
posite side of the Anio, are seen some 
arches of the Clandian aqueduct span- 
ning the torrent which washes the S.E. 
base of the hill on which stands Castel 
Madama ; and a short distance farther, 
on the road-side, has been placed an in- 
scription discovered here in 1821, re- 
cording the name of C. Meenius Bassus, 
preefect of the Fabbri (chief engineer) 
for the 5th time at Carthage, under 
Marcus Silanus, the father-in-law of 
Caligula, whose name is so often men- 
tion^ by Tacitus. The tomb of M. 
Bassus stood probably near this spot, 
from the numerous fragments of white 
marble found around. At this place 
the geologist will remark a very in- 
teresting superposition of the semi- 
columnar volcanic conglomerate on the 
ancient travertine breccia of the valley 
of the Anio. At the 7th m. from Tivoli 
is VicovarOy the ancient Varia, with a 
population of 3000 Inhab.; the road 



runs at the foot of the hill of travertine 
and calcareous breccia on which the 
village stands. Some portions of the 
ancient walls may be seen on ascending 
from the ch. of St. Antonio, of very 
fine and gigantic construction, formed, 
of huge oblong square blocks of traver- 
tine, some of which contain as much as 
160 cubic ft. The style is entirely similar 
to the walls of the TabiUarium at Rome, 
but more colossal in the dimensions of 
its blocks. In the upper town is a very 
beautiful octagonal chapel, dedicated to 
St. James, in the Italian Gothic style 
of the 15th centy. ; it was built for one 
of the Orsinis of the branch of the 
counts of Tagliacoz70, and from the 
designs of Simone, a pupil of Bru- 
nelleschi, who, according to Vasari, 
died here when engaged on the work. 
The front turned towards the £. and 
the cathedral is decorated with small 
statues of saints ; the iaterior has been 
modernized, except the Gothic pilasters 
in the angles, and the two Gothic 
windows on the sides. Yicovaro is a 
fief of the Bolognetti family, who have 
a large straggling palace in it, built on 
the ruins of a mediaeval castle. 2 m. 
from Vicovaro is the church and convent 
of St. Cosimato, on a narrow elevated 
plateau between the rivers Lioenza 
and Anio, and beneath which, at a 
considerable depth, the latter river 
runs in a most picturesque gorge: in 
the vertical cliffs of travertine which 
form its sides are several curious ca- 
verns, in one of which St. Benedict is 
said to have passed some time. From 
St. Cosimato a new and good road of I 
m. (on l.\ after crossing the Licenza, 
leads to Cantalupo, on a high hill, oc- 
cupying the site of the Mandela of 
Horace ; the large palace on the site of 
its baronial castle belongs to the Marquis 
of Roccagiovine. A short distance firom 
San Cosimato the Licenza torrent is 
crossed on a modern bridge near its 
junction with the Anio. The wide 
vallev beyond the latter river, on the 
rt., 18 that of Sambitcci, up which 
a bridle-path leads to SicUiano, the 
ancient Cicelion, and from thence 
across a mountain pass to Olevano. The 
mountains on the 1. bank of the Teverone 
hereabouts are well wooded. Opposite 
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the 10th m. from Tivoli, and perched 
like an eagle's uest on a conical peak at 
a height of 2500 ft. above the river, is 
the Tillage of Saracenesco, in a most 
singular and inaccessible position. This 
Tillage is said to have been founded by 
a colony of Saracens, after their defeat 
in the 9th centy. by Berengarius ; and it 
is remarkable that many of the inhab. 
hETe preserved their Arabic names: 
many of the mountaineers in picturesque 
costumes seen at Rome during the win- 
ter, and who loiter about the Piazza 
di Spagna, offering their services as 
painters' models, come from this Tillage. 
The Talley of the Anio was desolated 
by the incursions of the Saracens about 
the year 876, and there is no doubt that 
a party of the invaders formed a settle- 
ment on this spot, as the name occurs in 
an inscription of the year 1052, pre- 
served in the monastery of Santa Sco- 
iastica at Subiaco, under the name of 
Rocca Sarraceniscum. The Talley 
widens before reaching the Osteria of La 
Scarpa, the halfway halting-place of the 
Subiaco Tetturini. Beyond this, and 
perched upon a hill on the 1., is the 
Tillage of MovianOf with a feudal castle of 
the Barberini Sciarras. From this point 
the Talley bends to the S.E. as far as 
Subiaco. A m. beyond RoTiano the Via 
Sublacensis separates from the Valeria, 
the latter branching off on the L, the 
former continuing along the Anio to 
Subiaco. The Via Valeria, after passing 
by Arsoli, a fief of the Massimis, soon 
reaches the Neapolitan frontier, and 
continues through Carsoli, the ancient 
Corseoli, into the Abruzzi (see Handbook 
for 8, Italy, Itte. 144). It is the most 
direct road from Rome to the lake of 
Celano, but is to be travelled only on 
horseback or in the common cars of the 
country. The papal frontier-station is at 
the little village of Arsoli, a short dis- 
tance from Roviano. The road from 
Roviano to Subiaco is beautiful. On the 
opposite bank of the Anio, nearly oppo- 
site to Marano, on the 1. aboTe the road, 
is Agosta, a picturesque little Tillage \ 
before reaching which are the springs 
called Le Sirene, which burst in large 
Tolumes of bright crystal water from the 
base of the mountains : the ancients 
belieTed that they issued by subterra- 



nean channels from the lake of Cela- 
no. Beyond Agosta, immediately op- 
posite, is Marano, a village on an in- 
sulated hill on the 1. bank. On a 
peak apparently inaccessible is the po- 
pulous Tillage of Cerbara, close to the 
Neapolitan frontier, and the towns of 
£occa di Mezzo and Canterano, also high 
aboTe the valley, out of the reach of the 
malaria which desolates it in the au- 
tumn. Subiaco is seen for the first 
time near this spot; nothing can be 
more picturesque than its position among 
the richly-wooded hills by which it is 
surrounded. 

Suhiaco (^Inns : Locanda dell a Pernice, 
kept by Gori, good, with a civil land- 
lord ; the L. Scozza, also well spoken of; 
L. degli Artisti, not so good, but civil 
people), the ancient Sublaqueum, is 
the chief town of a diatrettif of the 
Comarca, with a population of 6000 
souls. It derived its ancient name from 
the artificial lakes of the Villa of Nero, 
below which (sub lacu) it was built. 
The modem town is more remarkable for 
the unrivalled beauty of its scenery than 
for any object of interest within its 
walls. The falls of the river below the 
town, the fine old castle on the summit 
of the hill, which for many ages was 
the summer residence of the popes, the 
magnificent forests of the Talley, and 
the noble monasteries which haTe given 
it such celebrity in the ecclesiastical 
history of the middle ages, all combine 
to make it one of the favourite resorts 
of the landscape-painters of all coun- 
tries. The dark and narrow streets of 
the town itself are by no means iuTiling 
to the stranger ; the houses haTe an air 
of antiquity which carries us back to 
the middle ages more than any other 
town in the Ticinity of Rome. The 
church was built by Piua VI., who was 
abbot of the monastery for many years 
before his eleTation to the pontificate : 
the palace of the abbots was also en- 
larged and modernised by the same 
pontiff. About a m. from the town, 
on a hill aboTe the riTer, ve may still 
trace the ruins of Nero's Villa, It was 
here, as we are told by Tacitus and 
Philostratus, that the ctip of the tyrant 
was struck by lightning while he wf 
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in the act of drinking, and the tahle 
overthrown by the shock. Near this is 
the celebrated Monastery of Santa Sea- 
lastioa, founded in the 51h centary, and 
restored in 981 by the abbot Sfefano. 
It has 3 el<4sters : the first is niodemt 
but contains some ancient monuments ; 
among which may be noticed the sarco- 
phagus with bacchanalian bas-reliefs, a 
bacchic head, a fine column of por- 
phyry and another of giallo antico, said 
to have been found in the ruins of 
Nero's villa. The second cloister dates 
from 1052, and is very interesting as 
one of the earliest examples of the in- 
troduction of pointed architecture : one 
of the arcades is of marble, ornamented 
with bas-relie&, and surmounted by a 
statue of the Virgin throned between 2 
lions. Under the portico is a curious 
monument of 2 stags drinking ; one 
bears an inscription recording the foun- 
dation of the building in 981 ; another 
relates to the construction of the tower, 
and enumerates the possessions of the 
monastery in 1052. The third cloister 
is not earlier than the ISth cent. The 
church, dedicated to S. Scolastica, eon- 
tains nothing which calls for particular 
description. The monastery was once 
fiimous for its library, rich in MSS. and 
charters. Nearly all these have been 
dispersed; but it has obtained a cele- 
brity in the history of typography as 
the first place in Italy in which the 
printing-press was established by the 
Germans Sweynheim and Pannartz. 
Their edition of Lactautius was their 
first production : it appeared in 1465, 
and a copy is stiil preserved in the 
monastery. They remained at Su- 
biaco until 1467* when they removed 
to Rome, in consequence, it is said, 
of some disagreement with the monks. 
A m. from S. Scolastica is the Saoro 
SpeoOf the well-known monastery of 
St. Benedict. The ascent is steep, 
but the scenery is so grand that no 
description could do justice to it. St. 
Benedict retired here in his early youth, 
about A.D. 450. The monastery was 
rebuilt in 847 ; the lower church dates 
from 1053, the upper from 1066, 
and the cloister from 1235. It is built 
against the rocky hill on 9 arches of 
''ousiderable height, and consists of 2 



long stories. The cavern in {he lower 
part of the building, the retreat of St. 
Benedict, is supposed to be of great an- 
tiquity, and is identified by some au- 
thorities with the oracle of Faunus. 
It contains a statue of St. Benedict 
by Bernini. The chapel St. Laurence, 
leading to it, was painted in 1219 by 
Conciolo, one of the earliest Italian 
masters, who has recorded his name in 
** Conxiolus pmxit" The architecture 
is pointed, and by many attributed to 
as early a period as tlie 10th centy. ; 
if so, the oldest specimen of what has 
been called the Gothic style in Italy. 
In the sacristy is a Holy Family, at- 
tributed to Correggio (?). The gar- 
den below is still remarkable for its 
plantations of roses, said to be descended 
from those which St. Benedict culti- 
vated with his own hands. Another 
legend states that they were originally 
a bed of thorns on which St Benedict 
rolled himself to extinguish the violence 
of his passions, and were miraculously 
converted into roses by St. Francis 
when he visited the monastery in 1223. 
On the opposite bank of the nver is the 
picturesque mass of Monte Carpineto, 
covered with hornbeams (carpmi), fh)m 
which it derives its name. On the 
slopes of the hill are the ruins of a 
Nymphseum, supposed to belong to 
Nero's Baths. 

From Subiaco a bridle-road, afford- 
ing a very delightful ride of 4 hours, 
le^s over the lower slopes of Monte 
Carpineto to the picturesque towns of 
Olevano and Genazzano by Affile (which 
has preserved unaltered its ancient name^ 
and Paliano. Olevano is about 13 m. ana 
Genazzano 17 m. from Subiaco; but as 
they are more generally visited from 
Palestrina, we shall reserve our account 
of them for our excursion to the latter 
place ; there is also a road to Palestrina 
through Rocca S. Stefano, and by the 
convent of S. Francesco di Civitella : 
farther on is S. Vito, from which there 
is a noble view of the Campa^na and 
the mountains of the Hernici: the 
path soon joins the high road from 
Genazzano to Palestrina : the scenery- 
is all along beautiful ; the time required 
on muleback 6^ hours. There is a good 
road to Frosinone, but the traveller 
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arriying at Subiaco in a carriage will 
find it difficult to pass through the 
tortaons streets of the town in it. 
Horses and mules can however be 
easily procured to continue the journey. 



Horace's Sabtne Farm, and Monte 
Genaro. 

The distance from TiToli to the 
Sabine Farm of Horace is 12 m. The 
road, as far as Vicovaro, is described in 
the preceding excursion ; beyond which 
a new road, practicable for carriages, 
has been recently carried as far as 
Rooca Giovine, from which the journey 
must be performed on horseback or on 
foot R. Giovine, 3 m. from Vicovaro, is 
situated on a steep rock above the road, 
and supposed to be the Arx Junouis 
{JRocca Giunone), In the ch. is preserved 
an ancient inscription recording the 
restoration of a Temple of Victory 
by Vespasian. Antiquaries regard this 
as a proof that it is the Fanum Va- 
cunee, or the Temple of Juno Vic- 
trix, celebrated by Horace, which 
would confirm the etymolo^ of the 
modem name. On the opposite side of 
the torrent is seen Cantalupo, Horace's 
Mandela, between which and the Li- 
cenza are fragments of polygonal walls, 
on which it is supposed stood a temple. 
About 2 m. beyond Rocca Giovme, 
farther up the valley, is Licenza^ the 
ancient Digentia. 

** Me quotles reflcit gelidus Digentia rivtiB, 
Quern Mandela bibit ragoaus frigore pagus." 

Bor, Js!p, I. xviii. 

It is a small mountain-village of 600 
souls, beautifully situated on a hill 
above the bright clear stream which 
Horace celebrates under the same 
name. The site of the villa of Horace 
is placed on the rt. of the road, about 
midway between it and the river, a 
short distance before we reach the 
village. Little now remains but 2 
capitals and some other fragments of 
Doric columns, and fragments of a 
white mosaic pavement partly covered 
by a vineyard. There are 3 terraces 
and some massive substructions of a 
more magnificent villa, and of a later 



date, on the site of that of the poet. 
The names of many places in the 
neighbourhood preserve some record 
of classical times : <//• Ornsinij on the 
slopes of the Monte Rotondo, cannot 
be mistaken: and La RMsUca^ on the 
rt. side of the valley as we ascend, 
recalls the Ustica of the poet : — 

** Utcunqne dold, Tyndari. fistnlfi 
Vallea, et Usticn cubantis 
Lnvia persMraere Saxa." 

Od. I. in. 

Higher up the valley, in a romantic spot 
under Monte Gornazzano, are two 
springs, identified with the Fons Blan< 
dusise : — 

'* Fons BlandoBise, splendldicHr vitro 
Dulci digne mero, non sine flxNibns 

Craa donaberia hedo." Od, III. 13. 

Beyond Licenza is the village of CivU 
Ulla^ from which a bridle-path leads 
over the mountains to FaUmbarct, 6 
m. distant. The Ascent of Monte Genaro 
is made more conveniently from Rocca 
Giovine than from anywhere else in 
the valley of the Lioenza. The excur- 
sion to Monte Genaro from Tivoli re- 
quires 4 or 5 hours, for which guides 
are easily obtained; the hire of horses 
for the journey is 8 pauls, and iJie 
guides will expect 5 or 6. Those who 
ascend direct from Tivoli follow the 
route taken by the peasants in going 
to the festa of the Pratoue, the mea- 
dow between the two summits of the 
mountain. They take the road lead- 
ing to San Pohf situated on a hill 2200 
ft. high. The road here ceases, and we 
follow for some distance a bridle-path 
commanding fine views of the valley of 
the Licenza, and at length strike into the 
forest beneath the singular insulated 
limestone mass of Monte Morra. The 
last ascent to the Pratone from this side 
is extremely steep, but the opening 
of the plain is so beautiful, that the 
contrast of scenery renders it by no 
means the least interesting portion of 
the journey. The ascent from the side 
of Licenza to the Pratone is less dif- 
ficult, and follows the depression in the 
chain between the Monte Morica on the 
rt. and Monte Rotondo. The Pratone is 
celebrated for its pastures, and the tra- 
veller generally finds it covered with 
cattle. The annual festa at its little 
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chapel is attended b j the peasnitry from 
all parts of the Sabine hills. Prom this 
plain we ascend to thesammit of Monte 
Genaro, which is 4185 feet above the 
sea, and, with the exception of Monte 
Lnpone (4520 {t.),aboTe Rocca Massima, 
is the highest point of the chain which 
bounds the Campagna on the E. There 
is no doubt that the Mons Lucretilis, 
which Horace has celebrated in his 
most beautiful ode already quoted, was 
one of the peaks of this ridge, and many 
writers identify it with Monte Genaro 
itself. The view commanded during 
the ascent over the immense plains of 
the Campagna is one of the finest in 
Italy, and amply repays the labour 
of the excursion. It embraces the line 
of coast as far as Monte Circello, the 
whole line of the Volscian mountains 
beyond the Alban hills, and commands 
nearly all the valleys of the Apennines 
from the Neapolitan frontier to the mo- 
nastery of Farfa on the N. On^the sum- 
mit is a pyramid of loose stones, used as 
a trigonometrical station by Boscovich. 
Travellers who are desirous to vary 
their route in returning to Tivoli may 
descend by the pass called La Scar' 
peUata^ a mountain zigzag, con- 
structed in parts with solid masonry. 
During the descent we command some 
fine views of the small group of hills 
which stand detached from the Sabine 
chain, and form so conspicuous an object 
from Rome. On one of their summits 
is the picturesque town and feudal castle 
of Monticelli ; on another the polygonal 
walls of the ancient city of Medulla, the 
modem village of Sant' Angelo, in Cap- 
poccia. The pass leads down to the 
hollow called La MarcelUna, at the 
foot- of the hill and castle of Monte 
Verde. Near this some fine examples 
of polygonal walls are still standing. 
Farther on we pass some ruins of a 
Roman villa at a spot called Scaizacane, 
opposite to which are the low hills 
named the Colli FarineUi, Between them 
and tihe road is a small valley, in which 
we ma) still see some ruins of a temple, 
and a pedestal with the following in- 
scription : — L. MVNATIVS . PLANCV8 . 
TIB. cos. IMP. INTER .VII. VII. EPVLON. 
'VMPH . EX . RHSTI8 . EX . TEHPLO. 
UNI . ET . cos . IMP . E8ERCITI . IN 



ITALIA . ET . 6AIXIA. The muBie of 
the temple is no doubt given in this in- 
scription, which records the name of an 
illnstrious Roman, whom the beantifiil 
lines of Horace have made fiuniliar to 
the scholar : — 

*' Sc ta npiens finire memento 

Tristitiam vitcqne labom 
IfolU Plance mero : iea te fblgentia a^Bis 

Castra tenent, seu densa tenebit 
Tiburis umbra tui." Od. L 7. 

Beyond this we leave the convent of 
Vitriano on the rt., and enter the valley 
of Tivoli through the fine groves of 
olives which clothe the slopes of the 
Monte Quintiliolo, as far as the Fonte 
deir Acquoria. 

The excursion from Lieenza to Pa- 
lombaro is by the same bridle-road, 
described in ibe preceding paragraph, 
as far as the summit of Monte Genaro, 
from which a path more to the N. 
than that to Marcel lina and Tivoli de- 
scends through a rocky ravine. To the 
geologist this excursion will prove most 
interesting, as affording an excellent 
section of the secondary strata so rarely 
found together and within so limited 
a space in the Southern Apennines. 
Leaving Liceuza, the path crosses suc- 
cessively the oolitic, neocomian, and 
older tertiary strata ; the latter forming 
the most elevated point of Monte 
Genaro, and the same strata are 
seen in an inverted order on descend- 
ing to Palombaro. In the depression 
separating Palombaro from the group 
of St. Angelo and Monticelli will be 
found traces of the newer tertiaries or 
subapennine series, whilst the hills 
on which these 3 towns are so pic- 
turesquely situated are formed of a' 
compact limestone, in places changed 
into dolomite, and containing well-cha- 
racterised fossils (chiefly ammonites) of 
the age of our British lias and inferior 
oolites. 



Fbabcati, 12 m. 

This excursion is generally performed 
in a single day from Rome, visiting 
the ruins of Tusculum, and returning 
through Qrotta Ferrata. 
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[An exearsion of 3 days will enable the 
tourist and even parties of ladies to ex- 
plore very conveniently the diflferent loca- 
lities about the Alban hills, commencing 
-with Frascati, and in the following order : 
— 1st day, Frascati, the ruins of Tuscn- 
lum, the extinct crater of la Molara, the 
dififereot villas about Frascati, and espe- 
cially the Villa Aldobraudini : 2nd day, 
By starting early the party can breakfast 
at Qrotta Ferrataor Marino, visiting the 
Qreek convent at the former, and the 
valley of the Aqua Ferentina close to 
the latter town ; and proceed from thence 
by ike site of Alba Longa to Rocca di 
Papa and Monte Cavo, descending after- 
wards to Albano by the convent of 
Palazzuola : 3rd day, Castel Gandolfo, 
the Emissarium of the Alban Lake, 
and to LAriccia by the road leading 
from the convent of the Cappuccini of 
Albano ; from Lariccia we would advise 
the pedestrian to follow the old Via 
Appia below the town on his way to Qen- 
zano, which will enable him to examine 
the massive substructions over which it 
is carried, and the opening of the Enus- 
sariim of the lake of Nemi beyond it, 
and arrive in an hour at Genzano: 
from Gknzano a forenoon will be suffi- 
cient to see the lake and town of Nemi 
and to return to Albano or even to 
Rome to sleep : visiting on his wa^ the 
viaduct of Qenzano, the still more gigan- 
tic one between Lariccia and AltMino, 
and the Tomb of Aruns : a 4th day may 
be well spent at Albano, combining an 
excursion to Monte Giove and Tor 
Savelli, and returning to Rome by the 
ancient Via Appia. Families would 
do well to engage a carriage at Rome 
fbr the whole excursion, the only part 
during which it cannot be used being 
the ascent to Monte Cavo, in which 
case it can be sent round to Albano.] 

The charge for a carriage with 2 
horses, to go to Frascati and return to 
Rome on the same day, is 4 scudi, exclu- 
sive of coachman's buonamano. Persons 
who do not object to travel in a public 
carriage will find one which starts at 
an early hour ever^ morning from the 
Via di Repreaa dei Barberi at the ex- 
tremity of the Corso below the Capitol : 
the charge is fh)m 4 to 6 pauls for each 



seat. The road leaves Rome by the 
Porta S. Giovanni : for a few hundred 
yards beyond the gate it follows the 
ancient Via Asinaria, the Via Latina 
running parallel on the rt. It soon 
after crosses the Maranna, and, passing 
over the handsome raisedcauseway of the 
Via Appia Nova to Albano, branches off 
on the 1. About 3 m. from the gate we 
pass the arch of the Acqua Felice, called 
the Porta Furba, constructed on the line 
of the Claudian and Marciau aqueducts. 
Near it on the 1. is the lofty tumulus 
of the Monte del Orano, called with- 
out a shadow of authority the sepulchre 
of Alexander Severus. It is an immense 
mound, 200 ft. in diameter at the base, 
and constructed of solid masonry. To- 
wards the end of the 16th century it 
was explored from the summit: an 
entrance was made by removing the 
stones of the vaulted roof, and a sepul- 
chral chamber was discovered con- 
taining the magnificent sarcophagus of 
white marble which gives its name to 
one of the rooms in the museum of 
the Capitol, and is described in our 
account of that collection. The cele- 
brated Portland Vase, preserved in the 
British Museum, was found in this 
sarcophagus. About 1^ m. beyond the 
tumulus, on the rt. hand, between the 
Via Latina and Tusculana, is the 
casale di Soma Vecchiaf belonging to 
the Torlonias. It is interesting as 
marking, in the opinion of the modern 
antiquaries, the site of the celebrated 
temple of Fortuna Muliebris, erected in 
honour of the wife and mother of Corio* 
lanus, who here dissuaded him from his 
threatened attack on Rome. The dis- 
tance from the capital and the locality 
both agree with the accounts of Diony- 
sius and Valerius Maximus, who place 
it at the fourth milestone on the Via 
Latina. There are no ruins of any 
consequence, although the walls of the 
casale are composed of fraffments of 
marble, and numerous remains of co- 
lumns, &c., have been found in the 
vicinity. There is no other spot to 
which the site of the temple can with 
so much probability be assigned, and 
we may therefore regard it as the scene 
where Coriolanus found that he was not 
" of stronger earth than others :" — > 
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" Ladies, you deseirve 
To have a temple built you : all the swords 
In Italy, and her confederate arms, 
Ck)uld not have made this peace.'* 

About 2i m. beyond the Porta Furba 
are, on the 1. of the road, the rams called 
the Sette Basai, on the flarm of the Arco 
Travertino, which also belongs to the 
Torlonias. The name is supposed to be 
a corruption of Septimius Bassus the 
consul, A.D. 317: but it is more inter- 
esting as marking the site of an imperial 
villa of great magnificence and extent. 
The ruins now visible are at least 4000 
ft. in circumference : their construction 
shows two distinct periods ; that portion 
towards Rome corresponds with the 
style of the Roman buildings under Ha- 
drian, while that towards Frascati be- 
long to the time of the Antonines. 
Antiquaries agree in regarding it as the 
suburban villa of Hadrian or Commo- 
dus: the quantity of precious marbles 
discovered among the foundations attest 
the splendour of the edifice. Less than 
a mile farther is the Osteria di Mezza 
Via, the half-way house, before reaching 
which the road divides into 2 branches ; 
that to the rt. leads to Grotta Ferrata, 
and that to the 1. to Frascati. The large 
plantations of stone-pine trees seen on 
the 1. surround the large farm of Torre 
Nuova, belonging to Prince Borghese. 
At the foot of the hill of Frascati are the 
fountain and osteria of Vermioino: the 
ruins on the rt. belong to the Julian aque- 
duct. Beyond this point a road on the rt. 
hand leads to the Villa Muti, the &r 
vourite residence of Cardinal York. The 
high road now descends into a valley, 
from which a long ascent brings us to 

Frascati.— This interesting town is 
prettily situated on one of the lower 
eminences of the Alban hills, with a 
population of 5000 souls. {Inns • A large 
hotel outside the Porta S. Pietro, by 
which Frascati is entered from Rome, 
and kept by Donna Clementina, is very 
good and the best ; H. de Londres, in 
the town, ver^ fair.) Frascati is one 
of the favourite resorts of the Roman 
families during the villeggiatura sea- 
son, and in the summer months every 
house is filled with company. English 
families who spend the summer in this 



part of Italy prefer it to every other 
place in the neighbourhood of Rome : 
the climate is pure and healthy, and the 
excursions in its neighbourhood, if not 
more beautiful, are more accessible, than 
those in the vicinity of TivoU. Fras- 
cati arose in the 13th century from the 
ruins of ancient TuscuIuul The walls 
are built on the ruins of a villa of the 
Augustan period, which is said to have 
afforded shelter to the inhabitants after 
the cruel destruction of their city by 
the Romans in 1 1 9 1 . The modem name 
is a corruption of Frascata^ the appella- 
tion given to the hill as early as the 8th 
century, as a spot covered with trees 
and bushes. The town itself is less re- 
markable than the beautiful villas which 
surround it. Some of the older houses 
retain their architecture of the 14Ui and 
15th centuries ; and the ch. of S. Rocco, 
formerly the cathedral of St. Sebastian, 
and still called the Duomo Yecchio, is 
supposed to have been built by the 
Orsinis, lords of Marino, in 1309. The 
principal building of recent times is the 
Cathedral, dedicated to St Peter, built by 
Carlo Fontana. It was completed under 
Clement XL, in 1700. It contains a 
mural monument erected by Cardinal 
York, who was for many years bishop 
of the diocese, to his brother Charles 
Edward, the young Pretender, who 
died Jan. 31, 1788. The following is 
the inscription : — Heic situs est Karolus 
Odoardus oui Pater Jacobus III,, Rex 
AngliaSf Scotia^ Francias, ffibemicB, Pri^ 
mus Natorum, patemi Juris, et Regies 
dignitatis successor et heres, qui domicilio 
siJbi RomtB deUcto conies Albanyensis 
dietus est, Vixit annos 67 et mensem 
decessit in pace. — Pridie, Kal, Feb, Anno 
1788. The J>mmo Vecohio has a low 
campanile built in the Gothic style of 
the 14th centy. Near it is the old 
castle, now the Palazzo Vescovile, a 
building of the 15th centy., restored by 
Pius VI. The fountain near it bears 
the date 1480, and the name of Cardinal 
d'E^tonteville, the embassador of France 
and the founder of the ch. of S. Agos- 
tino at Rome, to whom the foundation 
of the castle is also attributed. The 
eh. of the Cappuccini, finely situated 
above the town, has some interestinsp 
pictures: among these may be noticed 
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the Holy Family, attributed to Giulio 
Romano ; the St. Francis, by Paul Brill ; 
and the Crucifixion by Muziani, In 
the sacristy is Outdoes sketch for his 
celebrated picture of the Crucifixion in 
the ch. of S. Lorenzo in Lucina at Rome. 
The only Roman remiuns at Frascati 
are a huge circuhir tomb, called the 
Sepulchre of Lucullus, in the road 
leading toTusculum; there is no au- 
thority for the ownership attributed to it. 

Villas, The villas of Frascati, which 
constitute its most remarkable feature, 
date chiefly from the 17th century. 
The most important is the Villa Aldo- 
brandini. Shortly before we arrive at 
the gate of this noble villa, by the road 
tiiat l^ids to Tusculum, we pass on the 
1. hand the small casino of the Villa 
Piccolomini, remarkable as the retreat 
in which Cardinal Baronius composed 
his celebrated Aunals. The Villa Aldo- 
brandini was built by Cardinal Pietro 
Aldobrandiui, nephew of Clement VI 1 1., 
after he had succeeded in attaching the 
duchy of Ferrara to the States of the 
Church. It was designed by Giacomo< 
della Porta, and was the last work of 
that architect. The buildings were 
completed by Giovanni Fontana, and 
the waterworks were designed by the 
same artist and finished by Olivieri of 
Tivoli. From the extreme beauty of 
its position, and the extensive prospect 
which it commands over the Campagna, 
it was long known by the name of the 
Belvedere. The villa subsequently passed 
by inheritance into the Pamfili family, 
and in the last century became the 
property of prince Borghese; it now 
belongs to prince Aldobrandiui, one of 
the junior branches of that family. The 
casino, built upon a massive terrace, 
is richly decorated with marbles and 
frescoes by Cav, ifArpino, The subjects 
of these paintings are taken from the 
Old Testament, and represent the death 
of Sisera, David and Abigail, the history 
of the Fall, the death of Goliath, and 
Judith. The walls of the anterooms 
are hung with maps of the manorial 
possessions of the house of Borghese. 
Opposite the casino towards the hill is 
a large hemicycle with two wings, 
and a fine cascade. Near it is a 



building called II Paruasso, once re- 
markable for its frescoes by Domeni- 
chino. It contains a large relief of 
Parnassus with the difiTerent divinities, 
and a Pegasus. The water is made to 
turn an organ, one of those strange 
applications which seem to have been 
popular in the Roman villas of the 
period. The grounds of the villa can 
hardly be surpassed in picturesque 
beauty. — Villa MontaUOf or Bracciano, 
now the property of the Propaganda, 
built on the ruins of an ancient villa 
towards the close of the IGth centy. 
The casino is decorated with frescoes 
by the scholars of Domenichino, the 
Caracci and the Zuccheri. — Villa LudO' 
oisif or CorUif finely situated beyond 
th Porta S. Pietro, and remarkable for 
its plantations and fountains. — Villa 
Tavema, built by the cardinal of tiiat 
name in the 16th centy., from the 
designs oif Girolamo Rainaldi. For 
many years it has been the property 
of the Borghese family, and was the 
favourite residence of Paul V. The 
casino contains tapestries by Sergardi. 
Not far from this villa is the more ex- 
tensive but deserted Villa Mondragone, 
also belonging to Prince Borghese, 
founded by Cardinal Altemps as an 
agreeable surprise to Gregory XIII. 
The casino, designed principally by 
Vansanzio, contains no less than 374 
windows. The grand log^ of the 
gardens was designed by Vignola, the 
fountains and waterworks by Giovanni 
Fontana ; this villa has long been un- 
inhabited. — Villa Falconieri, formerly 
the Ruffinaf the oldest of all the Frascati 
villas, founded by bishop Ruffini in 1548. 
The casino, built by Borromini, is re- 
markable for a ceiling by Carlo Maratta, 
and an interesting series of caricatures 
by Pier Jjeone Ghezzi. — Villa Pallavicini, 
on the rt. of the ascent to Frascati, and 
the Villa Muti, on the supposed site of 
a villa of Cicero's. — Villa liuffitiellaf now 
belonging to the king of Siu'dinia, and 
formerly to Lucien Buonaparte. The 
casino, built by Vanvitel^, is supposed 
by some antiquaries to stand on ihe site 
of the Accademia of Cicero's villa. Un- 
der the portico are collected numerous 
inscriptions and other antique frag- 
ments discovered among the ruins of 
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Tusculum. In one part of the grounds 
is a hill called Parnassus, arranged by 
Lucien Buonaparte. On the slopes were 
planted in box the names of the most 
celebrated authors of ancient and mo- 
dern times. In Nov. 1818 the Villa 
Ruffinella obtained a disagreeable noto- 
riety from a daring attack of banditti, 
who obtained admission while the fa- 
mily were at dinner, intending to seize 
the daughter of Lucien Buonaparte, 
who was on the point of being mar- 
ried to prince Hercolani of Bologna. 
The family made their escape, but the 
brigands seized the secretary and two 
servants, and carried them off to the 
hills above Velletri, from which they 
were not released until the prince paid 
a ransom of 6000 scudi. 

Tusculum, — [This excursion, the most 
interesting about Frascati, can be made 
in a couple of hours, the distance being 
about 2 m. ; there are plenty of donkeys 
and horses for hire, the charge being 3 
and 4 pauls.] The ruins of this cele- 
brated city occupy the crest of the hill 
above the Villa Ruffinella. Its foun- 
dation is ascribed by the poets to Tele- 
gonus, the son of Ulysses and Circe : — 

£t Jam Telegoni, Jam Moenia Tiburis udi 
Stabant : Argolicce quod posuere Manus. 

Ovid, Faat. IV. 

The position of Tusculum, fortified 
by Pelasgic walls of ^reat solidity, 
was so strong as to resist the attacks 
of Hannibal, and the Romans set 
so high a value on its alliance that 
they admitted its inhabitants to the 
privileges of Roman citizens. It after- 
wards became more memorable as the 
birthplace of Cato, and as the scene 
of Cicero's Tusculan Disputations. 
It is known that the city was entire at 
the close of the 12th century, when 
it embraced the Imperial cause, and 
for some years maintained a gallant 
struggle with Rome. In 1167, on the 
march of Frederick I. into the Papal 
States, the Romans attacked Tusculum 
in the name ofithe pope. Count Rainone 
of Tusculum was assisted by a Ghi- 
belline army under Raynaldus arch- 
bishop of Cologne, and Christian arch- 
bishop of Mentz : a general engagement 
took place in the plain near the city 



(May 30, 11 07), in which the Romans^ 
30,000 strong, were utterly overthrown. 
The slaughter was immense; the Ro- 
mans are stated to have left 2000 
dead upon the field. Machiavelli says 
that Rome was never afterwards either 
rich or populous, and the contemporary 
historians confirm the accounts of the 
carnage by calling the battle the 
Cannae of the middle ages. The battle 
lasted from 9 in the morning until 
night ; and on the next day, when the 
Romans came out to bury their dead, the 
count of Tusculum and the archbishop 
of Mentz surrounded them, and refused 
to grant the privilege of burial except 
on the humiliating condition that they 
should count the number of the slain. 
In the following year the Romans again 
attacked the city, and the inhabit- 
ants, abandoned by their count, un- 
conditionally surrendered to the pope 
(Alexander III.). The cause of the 
pope was not then the cause of the 
Roman people, and the surrender of 
Tusculum to the Church was regarded 
as an act of hostility by Rome, whose 
vengeance was deferred but not extin- 
guished. The pope however repaired 
to Tusculum, which became for many 
years his favourite residence. It was 
here, in 1171, that he received the 
ambassadors sent by Henry II. of 
England to assert his innocence of the 
murder of Becket. On the death 
of Alexander in 1181, Tusculum again 
became an imperial city. The Romans 
renewed their attacks, and in 1191 ob- 
tained possession of the citadel by the 
cession of Celestin III., and put the 
inhabitants to the sword. They razed 
the houses to their foundations, destroyed 
the fortifications, and reduced the city 
to such a state of desolation that it was 
impossible to recover from its effects. 
No attempt was ever made to restore 
the city on its ancient site, and Fras- 
cati, as we have already stated, rose 
from its ruins on the lower slopes of the 
hills. A visit to the rains, though 
much evidently remains buried, is 
highly interesting : and the view alone 
is an inducement which even in this 
district of beautiful scenery will amply 
repay the trouble of the ascent. Pro- 
ceeding from the Villa Ruffinella by a 
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shady road, the ancient Via Tusculana, I 
the first object of interest which we 
meet, in a depression between two 
hills overlooking the valley of the 
Kufinella, is the Amphitheatre, of re* 
ticulated work, 225 feet long and 166^ 
broad : the style does not show an anti- 
quity corresponding to the other ruins, 
and it is regarded as the most recent 
Boman building of Tusculum yet dis- 
covered. Near it, along a ridge of rocks 
commanding a fine panoramic view over 
the Campagna, including Rome and the 
sea beyond Ostia, are extensive ruins, 
called by the local ciceroni the Villa di 
Cicerone, They formed, apparently, the 
ground fioor of an extensive building ; 
and are regarded, with some probabi- 
lity, as the lower part of the Villa of 
Tiberius, which may have been built 
on the site of that of Cicero. Near this 
we find the ancient pavement formed 
of polygonal masses of lava, some re- 
mains of baths, and the ground floor of 
a house with an atrium and cistern. 
Proceeding from the Ampitheatre along 
the ancient pavement, we arrive where 
the road strikes off on the 1., on the side 
of which are the ruins of a villa and of a 
water-cistern ; the road on the rt.lead8 to 
a wide open space, the supposed site of 
the Forum Tusculanum, behind which 
is the Theatre, the best preserved monu- 
ment of the ancient city ; beyond it are 
fragments of the city walls. The thea- 
tre was first excavated by Lncien Buo- 
naparte, and afterwards, in 1839, by the 
queen of Sardinia ; it was a diurnal one, 
and is very perfect, most of the seats 
for the spectators, as well as the or- 
chestra and scena, being nearly entire. 
From its position, the occupiers of the 
upper seats must have enjoyed an ex- 
tensive prospect over the Campagna. 
On one side of the theatre runs a Ro- 
man road, and on the other are some 
remains of steps, called by the ciceroni 
a theatre for children ; behind is a large 
subterranean piscina or cistern, arched 
over, the roof divided into 4 chambers 
and supported by 3 rows of square 
piers. At the back of this reser- 
voir rises abruptly the hill on which 
stood the citadel ; its top is about 200 ft. 
above the level space of the city be- 
low, and 2218 feet above the sea. 



The site of the arx is very interest- 
ing, occupying an oval plateau, the 
sides of which descend precipitously on 
every side, and which have been in 
some places cut down for purposes of 
defence. It had two gat<^8, one towards 
the west, which may be easily traced 
behind the theatre, and the other to- 
wards the valley and the Via Latina, 
excavated in the solid volcanic rock. 
From the summit the view is grand be- 
yond description, and on a fine day I 
do not know a more interesting point 
from which one can gaze over the 
classical region of ancient Latium. 
Looking towards the N. we see the 
Camaldolese convent, beyond it Monte 
Porzio, and in the plain, between the 
Alban and Sabine mountains, the sites 
of CoUatia and Gabii; still farther 
on the whole range of the Sabine chain, 
with Tivoli, Monticelli, Palombara, 
Soracte, and on the more distant hori- 
zon the volcanic chain of Monte Ci- 
mino. Towards Rome stretches the 
great breadth of the Campagna, with 
Uie sea beyond, and the thickly 
wooded hills of Frascati with its villas 
in the foreground. In the opposite di- 
rection, looking east, the eye extends 
over the whole Latin valley, separating 
the central mass of Monte Cavo and 
Monte Pila from the outlying range, 
on which Rocca Campatri and Tuscu- 
lum are situated. Closing in this valley 
on the E. is the Monte de* Fiori ; be- 
yond which is easily made out the bluff 
of the Volscian mountains, at the foot 
of which stands the Pelasgic town of 
Segni ; more to the rt. the peak of Rocca 
Massimi in the same range, followed 
by Monte Pila, the Campo di Annibale, 
with Rocca di Papa, the long ridge 
of Alba Longa, and the more distant 
one of Gastel Gandolfo, Marino, and 
Grotta-Ferrata, on its declivity. The 
Via Latina is seen at our feet, passing 
by the farm of La Molara, and bounded 
on either side by the extensive farms of 
Prince Aldobrandini. The hill of the 
citadel of Tusculum is verj interesting 
in a geological point of view ; formed 
chiefiy of a volcanic conglomerate of 
yellow cinders, under which has risen 
a protruded mass of lava, which con- 
stitutes the precipice on the S. side. 
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In the vicinity of this lava the volcanic \ 
conglomerate dipping N.W. has been 
so hardened, or tNiked, as to form a 
very solid rock, called by the Italian 
writers sperone, the lapis 2'asculanus, and 
which is seldom met with elsewhere 
amongst the Latian volcanoes ; it is the 
stone used in all the subjacent ruins, 
and has proved as durable as the tra- 
vertine. 

There are several traces of ancient 
edifices on the plateau of the citadel, 
which antiquaries identify with tem- 
ples known to have been erected to 
Jupiter Mazimus and to Castor and 
PoUux. 

Descending from the Arz, at a short 
distance from the theatre, may be seen 
some good specimens of the ancient 
WBlls of the town, formed of square 
hlocks of sperone, and of the gate, 
:flanked by 2 fluted Doric pilasters, 
which led on the N^ side of the forum 
to the Via Labicana. A milestone, 
marking the 15th m. from Home, 
stands a little lower down. The road is 
paved with the ordinarpr polygonal blocks 
of lava, and on its side is a fountain 
with an inscription recording its having 
been built by the Ediles Q. C. Latinus 
and Marcus Decimus, by order of the 
Senate: close to it is a singular sub- 
terranean chamber, the roof in the 
shape of a pointed arch, formed like 
the gates of Arpino and MycensB, not 
constructed like a Gothic arch, but com- 
posed of horizontal courses, laid so as to 
converge from below, and the projecting 
portions afterwards cut away so as to 
form the ogive. This chamber, which 
served as a reservoir for water collected 
from sources under the hill of the cita- 
del, has been considered one of the 
oldest constructions of Tusculum, ante- 
rior to the use of the arch, and coeval 
with the Mamertine prisons at Bome, 
whilst Ihe adjoining walls of the city 
are supposed to belong to the period 
when iie lower town was founded, or 
when its population increasing de- 
scended from the citadel above, after 
the destruction of Alba Longa, the 
rival of Tusculum, by Tullus Hosdlius. 
The introduction of the arch did not 
take place before the reigu of Tarquinius 

48CUS. The water was brought into 



the chamber by a square conduit, whose 
specus is 6^ ft. high and 2 ft. broad. 
Farther on are the foundations of one df 
the city gateB,andsome examples of poly- 
gonal walls. In returning to Fraseati 
the tourist can visit the CamaldoH, a mo- 
nastery most beautifully situated. It 
was the retreat of Card. Passionei, who 
built for himself some cells on the plan 
of those oecupied by the monks, de- 
corated their walls with fine engravings, 
and converted a small spot of ground 
adjoining into a pretty garden, whieh 
he cultivated with great taste. He 
collected in his ganfen no less than 
800 inscriptions found amon^ the ruins 
of Tusculum, and indulged his classical 
tastes by the addition of a valuable 
library. One of his frequent guests in 
this retreat was the Pretender, James II I. 
of England. 



Grotta Febrata, 

about 3 m. f^om Fraseati, in the direc- 
tion of Albano. The road is beautiful, 
passing through the fine old wood of 
Grotta Ferrata. The village contains 
only 600 souls, and is a mere dependency 
of the immense castellated monastery of 
S. Basilio. Grotta Ferrata may also be 
reached by the road that branches off 
from diat between Romeand Fraseati near 
the Osteria di Mezza Via, following the 
ancient Via Latina. At the 9th milestone 
the ascent commences through olive- 
grounds and vineyards, passing on the 1. 
some lar(|^ ruins of the Julian aqueduct, 
and, 2 miles further, the old castle of 
Borghetto,an imposing mediseval strong 
hold of the 10th centy. ; it belong^ 
to the Savellis during the time of their 
power. The celebrated establishment 
of Basilian monks of Grotta Ferrata is 
the only one of the order in the Papal 
States. The tradition tells us that 
it derives its name from an ancient 
grotto closed with an iron grating, in 
wluch a miraculous image of the 
Virgin, now in the church of the 
monastery, was formerly preserved. It 
was founded in the bqg;inning of the 
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iOth centarj by St. Nilos, who was 
inyited to Rome by the emperor Otho 
in., at the time when the shores of 
southern Italy were ravaged by the in- 
cursions of the Sicilian Saracens. In 
the 15th century it was given by Sixtus 
IV., w» commetidamy to a cardinal ; and 
the first cardinal-abbot whom he ap- 
pointed was his celebrated nephew 
GinUano delia Rovere, afterwards Ju- 
lius n. This warlike prelate converted 
it into a fortress, strengthening it with 
towers, and surrounding the whole 
building with a ditch. His armorial 
bearings may be seen on various parts 
of the castle, and in the capitals of 
the columns in the palace of the abbot. 
The ch. was in part rebuilt in 1764 by 
Cardinal Guadagni, abbot of the monas- 
tery. The vestibule, which is much 
more ancient, is remarkable for the bas- 
relieft of the outer entrance, said to 
have belonged to the original monas- 
tery of St. Nilus. The portion which 
forms the architrave appears to be 
part of an ancient sarcophagus, ^ an 
imperial work, probably of tne time 
of Septimius Severus. The door of 
the church belonged also to the old 
building erected in the 11th century. 
The Greek inscription on the archi- 
trave, exhorting all who enter to put off 
impurity of thought, is perhaps of an 
earlier period. In the interior, on the 
vault over the high altar, are mosaics 
of the 12 apostles. In the right aisle is 
a curious Greek inscription, containing 
the names of the first 12 h^^v/mivm, or 
abbots, from the foundation of St. Nilus : 
the dates are reckoned in the Greek 
manner, fh>m the creation of the world, 
6513 being given instead of a.d. 1005, 
the year in which St. Nilus died. 
Another interesting monument of the 
middle ages is the sepulchral slab in 
the 1. aisle, with an eagle in mosaic, 
the armorial bearinss of the counts 
of Tusculum. It IS said to have 
belonged to the tomb of Benedict 
IX., who was a member of that 
family. The Chapel dedicated to St 
^ilu8 and St. Bartholomew, both ab- 
bots of ti^is monastery, is celebrated 
for its frescoes by Domenichino. He 
was employed by Odoardo Famese, 
while abbot, to decorate it, at the 



particular recommendation of his mas- 
ter Annibale Caracci. He was then 
in his 29th year, as we learn from 
the date, 1610, which may be observed 
on the ceiling. These fine works have 
generally been classed among the 
masterpieces of Domenichino: they 
represent the acts and miracles of St. 
Nilus and St. Bartholomew. Begin- 
ning fW>m the 1. of the altar, the sub- 
jects occur in the following order: — 

1. The demoniac boy cured by the 
prayers of St. Nilus with oil taken by 
St. Bartholomew from the lamp of the 
Madonna. In the lunette is the death 
of St. Nilus, surrounded by the monks. 

2. The Virgin in glory, surrounded 
by angels, giving a golden apple to 
the two saints. 3. The meeting of St. 
Nilus and the emperor Otho III., one 
of the best composed and most powerful 
paintings of the series : the trumpeters 
are justly regarded as a prodigy of 
expression. The figure in ^een hold- 
ing the emperor's horse is Domeni- 
chino himself, the figure leaning on 
the horse is Guido, and the one behind 
him is Guercino; the courtier in a 
green dress dismounting from his horse 
IS Giambattista Agncci, one of Dome- 
nichino's early patrons; the youth with 
a blue cap and white plume, retreat- 
ing before the prancing horse, is the 
young girl of Frascati whom Dome- 
nichino loved, but was unable to ob- 
tain from her parents. 4, The miracle 
of the saint sustaining the failing co- 
lumn during the building of the monas- 
tery: remarkable for its perspective 
ana for the great number of episodes 
introduced. 5. St. Nilus praying for 
protection ftom a storm which threatens 
the harvest 6, The saint praying 
before the crucifix. 7. The Annun- 
ciation. These interesting frescoes, 
which had suffered greatly from damp 
and neglect, were cleaned and very well 
restored in 1819 by Camuccini, at the 
cost of Cardinal Consalvi, who died 
abbot of the monastery. This en- 
lightened statesman at the same time 
placed in the ch. the marble bust 
of Domenichino executed bjr Signora 
Teresli Benincampi, a favourite pupil 
of Canova's. The altarpiece, an oil 
painting representing the two saints 
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praying to the Virgin, is by AnniboLle 
Caracd, The service of this ch. is 
performed in the Greek language 
and acoording to the Greek ritual. 
The principal Greek MSS. of the 
conventual library were removed a 
few years since to the library of 
the Vatican. The Palace of the -46- 
bot, remarkable for its fine archi- 
tecture, contains some interesting frag- 
ments of ancient sculpture found in 
the neighbourhood of the monastery 
among the ruins of a Roman villa. 
In one of the rooms is a monument 
to the memory of Cardinal Consalvi, 
who died here. The circumstances 
attending his death are still involved 
in painful mystery, and the few facts 
which have come to light tend to con- 
firm the popular belief that he fell a 
victim to poison. Travellers should 
attend the Fair here on the 25th of 
March, to see the various costumes of 
the peasantry of the environs* 



Mabino, 

about 2 miles from Grotta Ferrata, 
prettily situated on a spur at the foot 
of Monte Cavo. The road descends 
from Grotta Ferrata to the Ponte di 
Squarciarello, by which it crosses the 
river, which rises near the volcanic 
crater of La Molara. The hill on the 
L is formed by a current of lava, rest- 
ing upon a bed of red tufa. From this 
point the road ascends rapidly amidst 
vineyards to Marino, passing by the 
hill of Belpoggio, from which there 
is a splendid view over the Campa^a. 
Marino Qccupies the site of ancient 
Castrimosnium, mentioned by Pliny, 
and contains a population of 5800 souls. 
It is interesting in the history of the 
middle ages as the stronghold of the 
Orsini family, who first appear in the 
13th century in connexion with their 
castle of Marino. In 1347 it was 
attacked by Rienzi and gallantly de- 
fended by Giordano Orsini, whom the 
tribune had just expelled from Rome. 
In the following century Marino be- 
came the property of the Colonnas, 
who still retain it as one of their 



frincipal fiefs in the Roman States, 
t was the residence of Martin V. in 
1424. During the contests of the 
Colonnas against Eugenius IV. it was 
besieged and captured by Giuliano 
Ricci, archbishop of Pisa, the com- 
mander of the papal troops. The Co- 
lonnas, however, recovered the town, 
and again fortified it against Slxtus IV. 
in 1480, by erecting we strong walls 
and towers which still surround it, 
and add so much to its picturesque 
beauty. From the situation of Marino, 
on a hill high above the plain (1330 ft. 
above the sea), the climate is healthv ; 
during the summer it is frequented oy 
numerous families from Rome, who are 
attracted by the cool pure air and by 
the shady walks in the neighbourhood. 
Before the restoration of the Via Appia 
by Pius VI., the high post*road from 
Rome to Terracina passed through it. 
The long street called the Corso, the 
piazza of the Duomo, and the fountain, 
would do credit to many towns of more 
importance. The Cathedral^ dedicated 
to St. Barnabas, contains a picture of 
St. Bartholomew by Ouercino, seriously 
injured by restorations; and another, 
of St. Barnabas, by one of Guercino's 
scholars. The ch. of La Trinitaj on 
the L of the Corso, has a picture of 
the Trinity, by Outdo, In the Madonna 
delle Qraxie is a St. Roch, by Domeni^ 
chino. 

The direct road from Rome to Ma- 
rino (14 m.) is the same as that to Al- 
bano, by the Via Appia Nova, as far as 
the 9th m., from which it ascends, 
gradually at first, bordered by cliih of 
pepermo, which has been extensively 
quarried, this district offering the best 
qualities, and that most extensively 
used in ancient times for building pur- 
poses at Rome ; the rise into the town 
of Marino is precipitate, and the road 
in bad condition. 

At the foot of the hill of Marino, 
lying between it and the ridge of 
Alba Longa, is a deep glen, beau- 
tifully wooded, called the Farco di 
Colonna, This valley is interesting to 
the classical tourist as the site of the 
Aqua Ferentina, memorable as the 
spot on which the Latin tribes held 
their general assemblies, from the de- 
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structioii of Alba to the consulship of 
P. Decias Mas, B.C. 338. Many coun- 
cils of the confederation which took 
place in this valley are mentioned by 
Dionysius and Livy : among these were 
the assemblies at which Tarquinius Su- 
perbus compassed the death of Tumus 
Herdonius ; that at which the deputies 
decided on war with Rome to restore 
the Tarquins to the throne ; that held 
during the siege of Fidense ; and that 
which preceded the battle of Lake 
Regillus. One of the most interesting 
facts connected with these meetings is 
that recorded by Livy in his first book, 
describing the death of Tumus Her- 
donius, the chieftain of Aricia. He tells 
us that Tarquinius Superbus had con- 
vened an assembly of the chiefs at 
daybreak, but did not arrive himself 
till evening, when Tumus, who had 
openly expressed his anger at the 
neglect, indignantly quitted the meet- 
ing. Tarquin, to revenge himself for 
this proceeding, hired a slave to con- 
ceal arms in the tent of Tumus, and 
then accused him of a conspiracy to 
assassinate his colleagues. The arms 
were of course discovered, and Tumus 
was thrown into the fountain, " caput 
aqusB Ferentinffi," where he was kept 
down by a grating and by large stones 
until he was drowned. The descrip- 
tion of livy, if written to record an 
event of our own time, could not 
apply more accurately to the locality. 
The traveller may trace the stream to 
the ** caput aquse," which he will find 
rising in a clear volume at the base of 
a perpendicular mass of tufa: even 
the depth of the pool seems to have 
undergone no change, and it would 
be impossible to execute a sentence 
similar to that of the Latin confede- 
rates without such a contrivance as 
was adopted. A path to Rocca di 
Papa and Monte Cavo runs parallel 
to the stream of the Aqua Ferentina. 
From Marino a steep descent leads to 
the bottom of the valley, here ex- 
tremely picturesque and deeply exca- 
vated between precipices or massive 
Seperino, on the edge of one of which 
[arino stands: from this point it 
appears to great advantage. Cross- 
ing the Aqua Ferentina, an ascent 



through a lovely wood of oaks and 
ilexes brings us to a point where the 
whole of the lake of Albano suddenly 
opens before us. From here a path 
on the 1. strikes off to Palazzuolo and 
Monte Cavo along the ridge on which 
Alba Longa is supposed to have stood. 
A little farther we cross an ancient 
road fVom Laurentum to Alba Longa, 
and the depression on the margin of 
the Alban lake by which Sir W. Gell, on 
very doubtful grounds, supposes that it 
emptied itself over the lowestpart of 
the lip of its crater before the E^issa- 
rium was excavated. The view from 
here over tiie Campagna, extending to 
the sea on one side, and over the Alban 
Lake with the Monte Cavo behind, is 
particularly fine and interesting. Fol- 
lowing the ridge of Monte Cueco» we 
soon reach Castel Gandolfo. 



Alba Longa. 

For many years the Roman anti- 
quaries had fixed the site of this 
famous city at Palazzuola, on the 
eastern margin of the lake of Albano, 
although the ground appeared too limit- 
ed to be reconciled with the descrip- 
tions of Livy and Dionysius. The 
expression of the former historian, 
" sub Albano Monte . . . qvcB a6 situ par- 
recta m dorao urbia Longa Alba appellata" 
could never have applied to the in*- 
sulated knoll of Palazzuola ; and Sir 
William Gell, believing that the older 
antiquaries had not personally ex- 
amined the locality, undertook its sur- 
vey for the purpose of deciding this 
doubtful point of classical topography. 
The discovery of a new site for Alba 
Longa is due to our learned country- 
man. He found that it was situated 
on the ridge above Marino stretch- 



ing along the northern side of the 
lake. The road we have just tra- 
velled over from Marino leads us to 
the base of Monte Cacco, about ^ 
m. N. of Castel Gandolfo, near the 
spot where he supposes the Romans 
made a deep artificial cutting to 
carry the waters of the lake into the 
Rivus Albanus before the construction 
of the Emissary. Here we find so*- 
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traces of an ancient road which Sir 
William Gell followed from near the 
ruins of BoTillffi on the high post- 
road to Alhano. He found its course 
marked by a line of ruined tombs, 
and traced it across the dry bed of 
the Bivus Albanus. The rocks haye 
been cut to allow the passage of the 
road, which may be rollowed along 
the edge of the precipice which bor- 
ders the lake. The accumuladon of 
underwood in many places conceids 
it. At the point where the road ter- 
minates are massiye walls composed 
of immense rectangular blocks of 
peperino, which may be followed for 
a considerable distance along the 
ridge towards Palazzuola. This ridge, 
bounded on one side by the precipices 
towards the lake, and on the other 
hj the yalley of the Aqua Ferentina, 
will explain how appropriately a city 
so situated was designated by ^e 
term hnga. There is room only for 
a single street, whose length, so far 
as the ruins enable us to aacertain, 
cannot haye been less thaxi 1 m. It is 
not improbable that Palazzuola wa« one 
of the citadels which defended the 
town at the south-eastern extremity : 
Niebuhr's idea that Rocca <U Papa was 
the chief citadel of Alha Is irrecon- 
cilable with the distance and localities. 
The road leading from the ruins to the 
plain across the Riyus Albanus was sup- 
posed by Sir W. Gell to be the line of 
communication between Alba and La- 
yinium, whose site may easily be re- 
cognised by the high tower oiPratica, 
the modem representatiye of that 
famous Trojan city.'*' There are few 

* We have given a sketch of Sir W. Gell's 
vlowB as to the position of Alba Longa, although 
we miut oonfees that where oar cotmtrymMi 
placet its site is open to liisoperaUe otijections, 
since DionyBiuB» on whose authority he cMefly re- 
lies, states that Alba was backed by a mountain, 
between which and the lake the town stood, and 
no such mountain exists behind Gell's Alba : bat 
all reseandies on the plte of a plaoe destroyed 
centuries before we possess any written descrip- 
tion of it are little better than idle speculations, 
especially founded as they are on the vague tojpo- 
graphioai details of livy and Dionysius. Our 
readers will reoollect that Alba was destroyed 
at least 650 years before the time of Livy and 
of Dionysius. Some light may be thrown on the 
sutdectk however, by the labours of ^gnor Rossi, 
now enBBgsd in making a detailed topogmphicfU 



spots in the neighbourhood of Rome 
which the poetry of Virgil has made 
so familiar to ike scholar as Alba. 
Longa: — 

** Signa tibt dlcam : tu oondita mente teneto. 
Quum tibi solliclto secreU ad fluminis un- 

dam, 
Litoreis ingens invents sub llicibus sns 
Triginta capitum foetus enixa jaoebit. 
Alba, solo reofidMns, albi civcum nbera nati. 
Is locus urbis exit; requies ea oerta labo- 



rum. 



jBn,, ilL 385. 



It is unnecessary here to examine 
the arguments by which Niebuhr 
has established the myUiic charac- 
ter of the early history of Rome. 
By separating history from poetic 
{Me, the great historian by no means 
questions the existence of the ancient 
cities which figure so conspicuously 
in the legends of the poets. No one 
who has explored the country, and 
has examined the gigantic ruins still 
standing on the spots described by 
the Roman writers, can regard their 
existence as a romance; and the fact 
that the poets haye associated them 
with the eyents of their legendary 
history must at least be receiyed as an 
ar^ment in fayour of their high anti- 
quity. Ther^ can hardly he a doubt 
that Alba was a powerful city anterior 
to the foundation of Rome : Niebuhr 
considers that it was the centre of a 
confederation, distinct from that of the 
Latins, but in alliance with it. The 
Roman writers state that Alba was 
destroyed by Tullus Hostilius (b.c. 
650), after the famous contest of the 
Horatii and Curiatii ; but Niebuhr 
doubts whether its destruction took 
place at that period, and belieyes that 
the city was nrst seized by the Latin 
confederation. All the authorities, 
howeyer, agree that after the ruin of 
Alba its inhabitants remoyed to Rome, 
and settled on the CseUan hill. In 
later times the Julian and other il- 
lustrious families traced their descent 
from these Alban colonists. 

From Alba Longa the trayeUer may^ 
by returning to the road from Marino,t 
yi^t Castel Gandolfo and descend to; 
the shore of the lake, for the pur-I 
pose of examining the ancient Emis- 

. survey of the districts bordering i» the Xjakes. 
I of Albano and Nemi. 
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sary ; or he may proceed along the hill 
overlooking the lake to Palazzuola, and 
from thence to Bocca di Papa and 
Monte CaTO. 



Palazzuola, 

a Franciscan monastery, beautifully 
situated at the foot of Monte Cavo, 
overlooking the lake of Albano, and 
commandinff beautiful views of Cas- 
tel Gandolro and the surrounding 
country. The garden of the monas- 
tery is remarkable for the consular 
tomb, well known by the engraving 
of Piranesi. It is cut in the solid 
rock, and is supposed to be as old as 
the period of the 2nd Punic war. It 
was first discovered in 1463 bj Pius II. 
(.tineas Sylvius ), who had it cleared 
of the ivy which had concealed it for 
ages. It was not excavated to the 
base until 1576, when considerable 
treasure is said to have been found in 
the interior. The style of the monu- 
ment closely resembles that of the 
Etruscan sepulchres — a fact which 
bespeaks its high antiquity, inde- 
pendently of the consular fiaisces and 
the curile chair sculptured on the 
rock. Ricci considers it may be the 
tomb of Cneius Cornelius Scipio, who 
is mentioned by Livy as havmg been 
seized with paralysis while visiting the 
temple on the Alban mount ; he, how- 
ever, died at Cumse. Near the monas- 
tery are the remains of extensive 
artificial caverns, supposed to be a 
Nymphsenm of the Imperial period. 



Bocca di Papa. 

Fn)m whatever side we apj^roach 
this picturesque mountain-viUage, 
whether from the valley of Grotta 
Perrata aad Marino, or through the 
magnificent woods of Palaszuola, it is 
scarcely possible to convey any idea 
of the scenery which presents itself at 
each turn of the road. Rocca di Papa 



occupies the site of the Latin city of 
Fabia, mentioned by Pliny as exist- 
ing in his time, and is generally sup- 
posed to mark the position of the Arx 
Albana of Livy, to which the Gauls 
were repulsed in their attack on Rome. 
Many antiquaries consider the modem 
name a corruption of the ancient Fabia, 
while others derive it from the circum- 
stance that it was one of the strong- 
holds of the pojpes as early as the 12S1 
century. It is a straggling village 
of 2100 souls, built on a steep rock on 
the edge of the great crater of the 
Alban mount, at an elevation of 2648 
ft. above the sea. It is first mentioned 
under its modem name in the chronicle 
of Fossanuova, in Muratori's great 
collection, where it is stated that the 
pope, Lucius III. (1181), sent the 
Count Bertoldo, the Imperial lieute- 
nant, to defend Tusculum against the 
Romans, and to recapture Bocca di 
Papa. In the 13th century it became, 
like Marino, a fief of the Orsini family, 
who held it until the pontificate of 
Martin V. in 1424, when it passed into 
the family of the Colonnas, who still 
possess it. During the 2 following 
centuries it was a stronghold of that 
family, and was * firequently besieged 
and captured in the contests between 
the Roman barons. In 1482 it was 
taken by the duke of Calabria; in 
1484 by the Orsinis; and in 1557, 
during the contests between the Ca- 
raffeschi and the duke of Alba, it was 
besieged by the people of Velletri, and 
compelled by &mine to surrender. 
On the extreme point of the rock 
some ruins of the ancient citadel may 
still be seen. From this village we 
ascend to Monte Cavo, through cheanut. 
forests of great luxuriance and beauty. 



MOMTE CaTO. 

Immediately above the village of 
Rocca di Papa is the circular plain 
called the Campo di AnniboUe, from 
a tradition that it was occupied 
by Hannibal in his march against 
Tusculum and Rome. It is more pro- 
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occasionally driven from their posi- 
tion by superior force. In 1436 it was 
sacked and burnt by the troops of 
Eugenius IV., because Cola Savelli had 
given an asylum to Antonio da Pon- 
tedera, who had rebelled against the 
pope. On this occasion the castle was 
confiscated ; but the Savellis again ob- 
tained possession of it in 1447, in the 
pontificate of Nicholas V. This illus- 
trious family continued to hold it, 
with occasional interruptions, until 
1596, about which time Sixtus Y. had 
erected it into a duchy in favour of 
Bernardino Savelli ; but the fortunes of 
his noble house were too much reduced 
to support the dignity, and he sold the 
property to the Camera Apostolica for 
150,000 scudi, an immense sum for 
that time. In 1604 Clement VIII. in- 
corporated it with the temporal pos- 
sessions of the Holy See. Urban VlII., 
about 1630, determined to convert it 
into a summer residence for the 
sovereign pontifis, and began the 
palace, from the de»gns of Carlo 
Maderno, Bartolommeo Breccioli, and 
Domenico Castelli. In 1660 the plans 
were enlarged and improved by Alex- 
ander VII., and the whole building 
was restored and reduced to its pre- 
sent form by Clement XIIL in the 
last century. Since that time several 
Komau families, and particularly the 
Barberini, the Albani, and the Tor- 
Ionia, have erected villas in the vi- 
cinity. The situation of Castel Gan- 
dolfo is extremely picturesque: it 
occupies an eminence above the north- 
western margin of the lake ; and from 
its lofty position, 1450 feet above the 
Mediterranean and 460 above the lake, 
its climate is pure and bracing. The 
Papal palace, the only country-house 
belonging to the sovereign, is a plain, 
unornamented building, with some 
large and convenient apartments : the 
view from it, over the lake, is extremely 
fine. The ch. adjoining, dedicated to 
St. Thomas of Villanuova, was built 
in 1661, by Alexander VII., from the 
designs of Bernini, in the form of a 
Greek cross. It is surmounted with 
a cupola, and ornamented with Doric 
pilasters. In the interior is an altar- 
piece by Fietro da Cort<m% and au 



Assumption by Cwh Maratta, A pretty 
path leads down the hill to the lake» 
the shores of which literally Bwaxm 
with frogs. The lake of Albano, one 
of the most beautiful pieces of water in 
the world, and, in respect to scenery, 
beyond comparison the finest of those 
of purely volcanic origin in Italy, is 
3825 yds. (2i m.) in length, 2300 yds. 
(1} m.) in width, and about 6 m. in 
circuit. The most remarkable cireum- 
stance connected with it was the forma- 
tion of the emissary, by which the 
Romans, while engaged in their con* 
test with the Veientes (b.c. 394), suc- 
ceeded in lowering the waters^ which 
they imagined were in danger of 
bursting Uieir banks and destroying 
the adjacent country. This emissary 
is a subterranean canal, about 1560 
^ds. in length, excavated in the tafa ; 
It varies in height from about 7^ to 
9 or 10 feet, and is never less than 
4 in width. The upper end of the 
emissary is of course on a level with 
the surface of the lake, or 964^ Eng- 
lish feet above the sea. The tunnel 
runs under the lull and town of 
Castel Gandolfo, and <^n8 at le MoUi, 
1 m. from Albaao, from which its waters 
run to the Tiber by Vallerano. The 
summit of Monte Cavo, on the opposite 
side of the lake, rises 2165 feet from 
its waters. Certain openings, by the 
Latins called /^tramina and Spiracula, 
which were evidently intended to give 
air to the tunnel below during its ex- 
cavation, may be still observed in vari- 
ous parts of the hill. In summer the 
water is now seldom more that 2 feet 
deep in the emissarium, and does not 
run with rapidity, as may be observed 
by means of a candle placed upon a 
float and allowed to follow the current. 
Over the stream is a low flat arch of 7 
stones ; the blocks with which it is con- 
structed are large, and of the peperino 
of the country. They have all the ap- 
pearance of antiquity; for though not 
onl^ an arch, but a flat arch is used, 
which would seem to appertain to a 
later period, yet their antiquity is evi- 
denced by the want of skill manifested 
in the shape of the stones, which not 
being sufficiently cuneiform, it is sur« 
prising that the arch has existed so long. 
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It is now indeed supported by a modern 
one below, and by a wall of mo- 
dem masonry. Within the enclosure 
formed by this arch and wall are 
some ancient stone seats, with a bold 
moulding, the place having evidently 
been of that description which the 
ancients termed a Nympfaseum. Possi- 
bly it migh^ have been dedicated to 
the nymphs as a propitiation, when 
the tunnel was excavated: it cer- 
tainly existed when Domitian and 
others of the emperors took so much 
delight in this locality. A quadri- 
lateral court, well walled in with 
large stones in parallelograms, suc- 
ceeds to the flat arch ; opposite to 
which the water enters a narrower 
passage, and then passes into the inte- 
rior of the mountain. Over this smaller 
passage is a vault, but this may possi- 
bly ^ of more recent construction, 
and from the form of a range of blocks 
just below the arch it seems not im- 
probable that the original covering 
might have been by what are called 
approaching stones. The fine old trees 
which overshadow the spot render 
the Alban lake a cool and delightful 
summer retreat; and the number of 
blocks, the remains of terraces and 
buildings, at the water^s edge all 
round the basin, prove how much the 
Romans, during the brilliant period of 
the first emperors, enjoyed its pic- 
turesque and sylvan beauties. A large 
grotto or cave, near the water, and 
at a little distance to the N. of the 
emissary, decorated with Doric tri- 
glyphs, was probably used as the 
summer triclinium of the emperor 
Domitian, whose palace was situated 
on the hill above. These retreats 
were of course constructed long after 
the emissarv, when the experience 
of ages had shown that there was 
no further danger to be apprehended 
from the rising of the water. To these 
observations we may add, that, from 
appearances on the sides of the lake, it 
is probable that its waters were con- 
siderably higher than the present sur- 
face: the deep depression between 
Castel Gandolfo and Marino, at the 
lowest edge of the crater, serving to 
carry off the waters into the little 



stream whose bed we pass in travelling 
on the high post-road from Rome to 
Albano. The terms of the oracle of 
Delphi, as given by Livy, however, 
cannot refer to this channel, directing 
that the waters should not be allowed 
to escape by their own river, in metre 
manare (aquam) ano flumme, as it would 
have flown into the Tiber, and not into 
the sea. The connexion of the emis- 
sary with the siege of Yeii is easily 
e:q»lained: the oracle directed the 
construction of the emissary, in re- 
ference to the hint of the Etruscan 
soothsayer that they should enter Veil 
by means of a mine, the art of form- 
ing which was then unknown t(» the 
Romans. By the exercise of their skill 
in the operations of the emissary they 
obtained sujfficient knowledge to enable 
^m to sink a mine, which gave them 
possession of the citadel of VeiL 

Travellers who visit the lake from 
Albano will always find donkeys in 
the town ready for hire at 3 pauls 
each. The cicerone expects 5 pauls, 
and the custode at the emissary who 
finds lights 2. A very beautiful road 
of 2 m., shaded by ilexes, and skirt- 
ing the grounds of the Villa Barberini, 
passing before the Convent of S. Fran- 
cesco, leads from Castel Gandolfo to 
Albano. It is called the Galleria di 
Sopra, and is well known as a de- 
lightful drive, and for its fine views 
over the lake and of Monte Cavo. 



Albano. 

Public conveyances start firom Rome 
twice a day for Albano, at daybreak 
and in the afternoon, from the Piazsa 
del Teatro Argentina, performing the 
journey in 2^ hrs. ; fare 5 pauls. 

As many travellers may wish to visit 
Albano from R<»ne, or on their way to 
Naples, it may be as well to describe 
here the road leading to it from the 
capital, comprising the first 2 posts on 
the road to Via Appia Nova, lieaving 
Rome by the Porta San Giovanni, the 
road immediately crosses the Maranr 

o 2 
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stream, and soon after separates from that ' 
leading to Frascati : 1^ m. farther we \ 
cross the ancient Via iJitina, the oblique 
direction of which is marked by a 
line of mined sepulchres ; from this 
point and for the next 7 m. the post- 
road mns parallel to the ancient Via 
Appia, which is marked on the rt. by 
the well-known tomb of Ciecilia Me- 
tella, followed by a long line of others, 
the most remarkable of which are 
noticed in onr excursion to that most 
celebrated of the great roads leading 
from Rome. The magnificent line of 
arches on the 1. mark the coarse of the 
nnited aqnedncts of the Aqua Marcia, 
Claudia, and Anio Novas. 3 m. from 
the gate is the Torre Fiscale, a lofty 
mediaeval tower. Opposite to the 5th 
milestone, on the rt., are extensive 
rains called by some Roma Vecchia, 
which extend to the Via Appia, and 
which are supposed to belong to a 
Villa of the (^ntilii ; they occupy a 
mile in length, and stand on an escarp- 
ment of the lava current, which ends at 
the tomb of Csecilia Metella. A tomb at 
the Casale delle Capanelle, between the 
5th and 6th milestones, has been erro* 
neously confounded with the Temple 
of Fortuna Muliebris, so celebrated in 
the history of Coriolanus, as it neither 
corresponds with the distances or posi- 
tion given by Livy. The great circular 
tomb on the Appian seen to the rt., 
and covered with an olive-garden 
and farm-buildings, is CascU Botondo, 
the Sepulchre of Messalla Corvinus, 
(see p. 261). Before the 7th m. is 
the Torre di Mezza Via, the first post- 
station out of Rome, close to which 
extensive ruins of an aqueduct cross 
the road in the direction of the Villa 
of the Quintilii, to convey water to 
which it appears to have been ex- 
clusively destined, A dreary plain is 
traversed by the post-road for the 
next 3 miles. Near the 9th milestone 
the road to Marino branches off on the 
1., and soon after a small stream 
called the Fossa del Ponticello is 
crossed. Between this and the foot of 
the Alban hills some emanations of 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas are seen and 
melt in the space lying between the 
aodem and ancient Appian Ways, the 



most extensive being dedgnated as a 
9(>(^a/ara, mark^ by white efflorescence 
on the surfiice. Before arriving at the 
11th milestone the post-road bends 
to the rt., to reach the Osteria 
delle Frattocchie, where it enters on 
the ancient Via Appia, and which it 
follows to Albano : the villa on the 1. 
of the road here belongs to the Colonna 
family : from Frattocchie the high 
road to Nettano and Porto d'Anzio 
strikes off to the rt. Between le Frat- 
tocchie and the next m. (12), several 
ruined sepulchres bound the ascent 
on either side, and on the rt. are 
the ruins of BqoHUe, with the remains 
of a circos and a theatre. Higher up 
is the site of the more ancient Bovillee, 
founded by Latinus Sylvius, well 
known for its conquest by Coriolanus, 
and as the Sacrarium of the Julian 
family. Frattocchie is supposed to 
be the site of the fatal quarrel be- 
tween Milo and Clodius, and which, 
forms the subject of Cicero's celebrated 
oration *Pro Milone.' The ascent 
from le Frattocchie to Albano is very 
gradual, although considerable, the 
difference of level from the bottom of 
the hill to the gate of the town being 
nearly 750 feet. 

A little beyond the 12th modern 
milestone the road crosses the dry 
bed of the river, by which the 
Alban lake is supposed to have dis- 
charged its waters anterior to the exca- 
vation of the emissary. A modern 
road leads on the 1. from near this spot 
to the Villa Torlonia at Castel Gan- 
dolfo, and a short distance beyond 
this we cross the trace of an ancient 
one which connected Laurentum and 
Alba Longa. Numerous tombs, many 
of which are proved by the inscrip- 
tions to have belonged to eminent 
families of ancient Rome, border the 
road on each side during the ascent 
to Albano. About J m, before reach- 
ing the town a massive square tomb, 
built in the form of a sepulchral 
cippus and about 30 feet high, with 
3 niches within and places ror vases 
or sarcophagi, was long supposed to 
be the tomb of Clodius, in spite of 
the express declaration of Cicero 
that his body was burnt in the, Ro^ 
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man Forum and cast out, **8poliatum 
imaginibuSf exequiis, pompa, lavdatione, 
infelicissimis lignis, semiustulatumf noC' 
tuniis canibus diloniandam** The view 
looking back during the ascent of 
this hill presents one of the finest 
and most impressive scenes in Italy. 
It commands the whole Campagna 
as far as Soracte: in the middle of 
the plain Rome is seen with its 
domes and towers and obelisks, in soli- 
tary grandeur, like an oasis in the 
desert, amidst the ruins of the desolate 
Campagna. Beyond, on the 1. hand, 
the long line of the Mediterranean 
completes this striking picture. Close 
to the gate of Albano, and on the 
I. of the road, are the ruins of a fine 
high sepulchre, with binding-blocks of 
white marble, and with which the 
entire structure of 4 stories appears to 
have been originally covered. It con- 
tains a sepulchral chamber 12 ft. long 
and 8 wide, and is generaly admitted 
to be the tomb of Pompey the Great, 
whose ashes were brought from Egypt 
and deposited here by Cornelia. 
The statement of Plutarch, who says 
that the tomb of Pompey was close 
to his villa at Albanum, perfectly cor- 
responds with this locality. On the 
rt. of the gate is the Villa Altieri, 
and on the 1. a new road leading to 
Castel Gandolfo. After entering the 
gate, on the rt. hand is the Villa 
Doria, in the finest situation of the 
modem town. 

Albano, 14 m. from Rome (2^ 
posts). (^Inns: the Hdtel de Londres, 
kept by the brothers Giorui, and the 
H. de Russie, by Calpini ; both very fair, 
with a fine view from their back win- 
dows.) An episcopal town of 6400 souls, 
1250 Eng. ft above the sea, celebrated 
for the beauty of its scenery and the 
purity of its air. Albano and Lariccia 
have been called the Hampstead and 
Highgate of Rome, and during the 
summer months they are filled with 
visitors. Albano, particularly, is a 
favourite resort of the Roman no- 
bility during the villeggiatura season. 
Although the town is healthy, the 
Campagna below is too near the re- : 
gion of malaria to be regarded with- , 



out suspicion during the extreme 
heats of summer. The present town 
occupies part of the grounds of the 
villas of Pompey and Domitian : ti*ace8 
of the former exist in the masses of 
reticulated masonry in the grounds 
of the Villa Dona, and in other 
fragments in the Villa Barberini on 
the road to Castel Gandolfo; but as 
Doniitian included both the villas of 
Pompey and of Clodius in his immense 
range of buildings, it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to determine the exact 
position of the more ancient structures. 
The neighbourhood of the town was 
covered with villas of the Roman 
patricians, many of which are still 
traceable. The most remarkable re- 
mains at Albano are those of the Am- 
phitheatre of Domitian (between the 
ch. of S. Paolo and the Cappuccini), 
mentioned by Suetonius and by Juve- 
nal as the scene of the most revolting 
cruelties of the last and worst of the 
12 Csesars; it was nearly perfect in 
the time of Pius II., and with its seats 
partly excavated in the rock. Near S. 
Paolo are the ruins of the camp of the 
Praetorian guard : a great portion of the 
walls and one of the gates still exist. 
The walls are built of quadrilateral 
blocks, many of which are 12 ft. long. 
Adjoining the western wall is a cir- 
cular building now called the ch. of Sta. 
Maria della Rotonda, on the door of 
which are some beautiful acanthus- 
leaves and other ornaments in white 
marble, brought from the villa of 
Domitian: this building is supposed 
to have been originally a temple of 
Minerva. In the Strada di GesU e 
Maria are numerous remains of baths. 
The Cappuccini, between the town 
and the lake, celebrated for its mag- 
nificent view, no doubt occupies part 
of the villa of Domitian. More ex- 
tensive remains are found among the 
pine-groves of the beautiful Villa Bar- 
berini on the road to Castel Gandolfo, 
and parallel to the Galleria di Sopra, 
The principal modern villas at Albano 
are the Villa Doria, near the Roman 
gate, and the villa of Prince Piombino, 
at the opposite extremity of the town, 
both commanding fine views over the 
Campagna and the se^ 
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The agreeable wine of Albano, fixnn 
the vineyards on the slopes below the 
town, still keeps up the reputation it 
enjoyed in the days of Horace : — 

" Ut Attica Virgo 
" Cnm sacris Cereris, procedit ftiscns Hydsspef, 
GaMmba yina fereii8 : Aloon Cblttia maria ex- 

pers. 
Hie hems: Albonum, MaBcenaa, sive Faler- 

num 
Temagis 4>p(XErttis delectat ; habenras ntmm- 



que. 



Sat. U,vm, 13, 



Albano has been the seat of a 
bishop since a.d. 460. Adrian IV. 
(Nicholas Breakspeare), the only 
Englishman who ever occupied the 
papal chair, was bishop of Albano for 
some years prior to his Pontificate ; it 
forms one of the six suburban sees 
always filled by a cardinal bishop. 

The Via Appia passes in a straight 
line through Albano, and the post- 
road after leaving the town traverses it 
for a few hundred yards, until reaching 
the gigantic viaduct that connects 
it with Lariccia. A short distance 
beyond the last houses of Albano, on 
the rt., before arriving at the viaduct, 
is the sepulchral monument so often 
described as that of the Horatii and 
Curiatii. The older Italian antiquaries 
who suggested this idea had taken no 
pains to examine how far such a sup- 
position was borne out by history ; but 
m recent ^ears a diligent search 
into authorities, and above all a more 
accurate acquaintance with Etruscan 
remains, has not only entirely dis- 
proved theassertion,butha8 established 
beyond a doubt the Etruscan origin of 
the tomb, and the probable occasion 
of its erection. The base is 49 ft. long 
on each side, and 24 high : upon this 
rise at the angles 4 cones, in the 
centre of which is a round pedestal 
26 feet in diameter, containing a small 
chamber, in which an urn with ashes 
was discovered in the last century. 
The traveller who will take the pains 
to compare this with the descrip- 
tion 01 the tomb of Porsenna at 
Chiusi, as given in the 36th book of 
Pliny, on the authority of Varro, will 
hardly require a stronger argument in 
favour of the conclusions of Piranesi, 
D*Hancarville, and Nibby, that it is 
the tomb of Aruus, the son of Porsenna, 



who was killed b^ Aristodemua in his 
attack upon Ancia. The tomb of 
the Horatii and Curiatii must be 
sought elsewhere, for they were buried 
on the spot where they fell, which 
was distant only 5 miles fVom Kome, 
and on the Via Appia. Until 1853 a 
steep descent, and a proportionately 
dangerous ascent, led from Albano to 
Lanccia, to obviate which a ^gantic 
viaduct was undertaken some years 
since by Pius IX., to connect the 2 
towns, and by which travellers now 
TOSS on a level from one to the other. 
This celebrated work, perhaps one 
of the most remarkable of its kind 
in modern times, spans the deep pre- 
cipitous ravine which separates Albano 
from Lariccia : it was commenced in 
1846, and is now completed, the archi- 
tect being the late Cavaliere Ber- 
tolini, under the direction of the en- 
lightened Minister Jacobini, who pre- 
sided as minister over the department 
of public works, and whose recent 
deadi has been justly considered by 
the Romans as a public calamity. 
This magnificent viaduct consists of 
3 superposed ranges of arches, 6 
on the lower tier, 12 on the central, 
and 18 on the upper one, the height 
of each being 60, and the width 49 feet 
between the piers. The length of the 
way is 1020 feet, including the ap- 
proaches, and of the upper Une of the 
arches alone, or of the viaduct properly 
speaking, 890 feet, and the total height 
above ue bottom of the valley 192^ 
feet. The whole is constructed of 
square blocks of peperino quarried 
near the spot, the (quantity employed 
being 8,000,000 cubic feet, and, what 
is not the least surprising circumstance 
connected with this extraordinary 
work, at a cost of onW 140,000 8eu<u 
(80,000/. sterling). The viaduct de- 
bouches immediately in the Piasza of 
Lariccia, before the ch. and the Chigi 
palace. The view from the path* 
way on the summit and towards 
the sea is very fine. 2 footways 
for pedestrians have been made on a 
level with each of the lower tiers of 
arches. 
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Li^RICClAy 

about 1 m. from Albano, separated 
from it by a deep hollow. The old 
post-road left the Appian near the tomb 
of Aruns, aad proceeded by a steep 
but picturesque ascent to Lariccia, 
through which the interest of the 
Chigi family succeeded in carrying 
the modern road^ although the old line 
of the Via Appia afforded a straight 
and more direct course. The deep 
rarine which separates Lariccia from 
Albano abounds in the most beautiful 
scenery. The modem town, with a 
population of 1300 souls, is on the 
summit of the hill, and occupies the 
site of the citadel of Aricia, one of the 
confederate cities of Latium, whose 
history and connexion with the nymph 
Egeria are so often alluded to by the 
Latin poets. It was supposed to have 
been K>unded by Hippolytus, who was 
worshipped under the name of Virbius 
in the neighbouring grove, in conjunc- 
tion with Diana, ne gather from 
Virgil that it was one of the most 
powerful towns of Latium at the arrival 
of i£neas : — 

** At Trivia Hippolytum secretis alma reoondit 
Sedibus, et nymphae Egeriaa nemorique rele< 

gat; 
Solos ubi tn sylvls Italis tgnoUHs armn 
Ezigeret, veraoque ubi nondne Yirbiiis easet." 

^n. vU. 761. 

It was the first stage out of Rome in 
Horace's journey to Brundusium : — 

*' Egresstun magnft me acoepit Aricia Bomft 
Hospitio modioo." I. Sat. ▼. 1. 

Its importance in the time of Cicero 
is proved by his eloquent description 
IQ the third Philippic, when he replies 
to the attack of Antony on the mother 
of Augustus, who was a native of the 
town. During the retreat of Porsenna's 
army from Rome it was attacked by a 
detachment under his son Aruns. who 
was defeated and slain by Aristodemus 
of Cumse, as we learn from Livy: 
the Etruscan prince was buried near 
the battle-field in the tomb already 
described. The ancient city lay on 
the southern slope of the hill, extend- 



ing down to the plain on the Appian, 
where numerous remains still exist* 
Among these ruins are the city walls, 
and a highly curious fragment with a 
perpendicular aperture, through which 
a sufficient quantity of water is dis* 
charged to give rise to the question 
whether it is the emissary of ihe lake 
of Nemi or the fountain of Diana. 
The most important ruin is that dis- 
covered by Nibby, who considered 
it to be the Temple of Diana, whose 
site had been previouslv sought for 
on the side ox the lake of Nemi, 
There are several circumstances 
in favour of this opinion : the account 
of Strabo, who says that the temple 
overlooked a sea, does not cor- 
respond so well with the lake of 
Nemi as with the extensive hollow 
below these ruins called the Va//e- 
riccia, a crater 4 m. in circumference, 
which was probably filled with water 
in his time, like the other volcanic 
lakes of Albano, Nemi, &c. A still 
more conclusive argument is the bas- 
relief found herein 1791 by Cardinal 
Despuig, who unfortunately sent it to 
Palma in the island of Majorca, where, 
if it exist at all, it is comparatively lost 
to the world. This remarkable fragment 
represented the priest of the temple 
in the act of slaying his predecessor, en- 
tirely confirming the account of Strabo, 
who says that the barbarous ordinances 
of the temple required that the hi^h 
priest, called the Rex Nemorensis, 
should have killed his predecessor in 
single combat. The founder of this 
temple, according to Pausanias, was 
Hippolytus ; but other writers ascribe 
it to Orestes, after he had taken refuge 
at Aricia with Iphigenia. 

The modern town of Lariccia has 
a large palace belon^ng to the Chigi 
family built by Bemmi, and the ch. 
of the Assumption, built by Alex- 
ander VII. in 1664, from the de- 
signs of the same architect. Its 
imposing cupola is decorated in- 
ternally with stuccoes by Antonio 
Raggi. The fresco of the Assumption, 
and the picture of S. Francesco de 
Sales, are by Borgognone ; the St. 
Thomas of Villanova is by Van^ 
and the S. Giuseppe and S. 
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tomo are \rj the brothen Gvn^nani. 
About 10 minates' walk from the Til- 
lage, descending into the Tallej, is 
the magnificent caaaewa^, 700 feet in 
len^hy and aboat 40 m -width, by 
which the Via Appia was carried 
across the northern angle of Valle- 
riccia : it is entirely built of squared 
blocks of peperino. The causeway is 
pierced by 3 round arched apertures 
for the passage of water, and in the 
deepest part of the ralley its height is 
not less than 40 feet ; a short distance 
from its S.E. extremity is the opening 
of what appears to be the emissarium 
of the Lake of Nemi, from which flows 
a lar^e pellucid stream, which carries 
fertility through the subjacent plain of 
Tallenccia. The pedestrian may from 
this point follow the line of the Via 
Appia to near Genzano. 



Monte Giove (Coriou), and Civita 
Latinia (Lanuvium). 

From Lariecia and from the road to 
Genzano, looking over the broad crater 
of the Vallericcia, is seen the hill 
of Monte Giove, a low eminence of 
the range which descends from Monte 
Cavo towards the plain. It is covered 
with vineyards, and is situated on the 
left of tne road leading to Porto 
d'Anzio. Monte Giove is interesting 
as the spot where many antiquaries 
agree in fixing the site of Corioli, so 
famous In the history of Coriolanus : — 

*' Cut me to pieces, Yolaces, men and lads. 

Stain all your edges on me. Boy ! false bound I 
. If you have writ your annals true, 'Us there 

lliat, like an eagle in a dovecote, I 

Flutter'd your Volsoes in Corioli : 

Alone I did It." 

There are no ruins of the ancient city 
to be discovered ; indeed, Pliny states 
that it was deserted in his day, and 
that its site was without a trace of its 
existence. On a projecting hill to 
the E. is the picturesque town of 



Civita Latinia, with 2500 Inhab., oc- 
cupying the nte of ancient Lannviniiiy 
founded by Diomede, one of the cou- 
federate cities of Latinm. It is cele- 
brated by Livy for its worship of Jmxo 
Sospita. It is also memoraoie as the 
birthplace of Milo and of Munena, 
well known by the able advocacy of 
Cicero, of Roscins the comedian, and 
of the 3 Antonines. The modem town 
is built of massive rectangular blocks, 
evidently the remains of ancient 
buildings. At the W. and S.E. ex- 
tremities of the hiU are the ruins of 
extensive walls, composed of large 
square blocks of stone, and of a Roman 
road. 



Genzano, 

about 4 m. from Albano (f post). 
Among the most remarkable objects 
presented by the modern post-road is 
the fine viaduct of six arohes on leaving 
Lariecia, forming, as it were, a cod- 
tinuation of that of Albano, a second of 
8 arches beyond Galloro, and a third 
over the ravine before reaching Gen- 
zano, by which the former tedious 
route from Lariecia to Genzano is' 
avoided, which was so beset with beg- 
gars, who seemed to be the true re- 
presentatives of those who infested 
this hill in the time of Juvenal : — 

** Pignns Aricinos qui mendicaret ad axes, 
Blandaque devexe Jactaret basia rhedie." 

Sat, iv. 

A fine triple avenue of elms called the 
Olmata, planted by the duke Giuliano 
Cesarini in 1643, forms the entrance 
to Genzano. The point where the 
plantation branches off into 3 avenues 
IS called the piazza: one of these 
leads to the Cappuccini and to Nemi, 
the central one to the palace of the 
duke of Cesarini, and the third to 
the town. Travellers who wish to 
visit the lake will do well to quit 
their carriage at this spot: the de- 
scent will occupy half an hour, and a 
road leads direct from the lake to the 
post-house, where the carriage can 
wait their return. 
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Genzano (Inn: La Posta), a pic- 
turesque town of 4700 luhab., cele- 
brated for its annual festival on the 
eighth day of the Corpus Domini, 
called the fnfiorata di Genzano, from 
the custom of strewing flowers along 
the streets, so as to represent ara- 
besques, heraldic devices, figures, and 
other ornaments. The effect produced 
by this kind of mosaic of flowers is 
extremely pretty; daring the festa 
the town is filled with visitors from 
Kome and the surrounding villages. 
On one of the hills above the town 
is the mansion of the dukes of 
Cesarini, in a beautiful position, on 
the lip of the crater, in the bottom of 
which is the lake of Nemi. Higher 
up is the convent of the Cappuccini, 
which enjoys a prospect of even greater 
beauty. 

Before leaving Genzano we would 
advise the traveller to visit the prettily 
situated casino Jacobini, outside the 
town, from which the view is most 
interesting, extending over the sea- 
coast from the mouth of the Tiber to 
Cape Circello, embracing the Pontine 
Marshes, the Volscian Mountains, and 
the Ponza Islands on the far distant 
western horizon. A great deal of wine 
is made about Genzano and Nemi, and 
in no part of the Papal States does the 
peasantry appear more comfortable 
and prosperous. 



Lake of Nemi. 

From the post-house of Genzano a 
walk of a few minutes brings us to the 
lake of Nemi, the Lacus Nemorensis 
of the poets. This beautiful little 
basin occupies, like that of Albano, the 
crater of an extinct volcano. It is of 
an oval form, like the latter, though 
considerably smaller, being about 3 
miles in circumference, the level of its 
surface 102 ft. higher, or 1066 above the 
sea. The road which leads to Nemi from 
Genzano, passing by the Cappuccini, 
brings the traveller to the Fountain of 
Egeria, one of the streams which 
Strabo mentions as supplying the 



lake ; but it must not be confounded 
with the one of the same name in the 
immediate vicinity of Rome. This 
fountain, which so many poets have 
celebrated in conjunction with the 
lake and temple, is beautifully de- 
scribed by Ovid, who represents the 
nymph as so inconsolable at the death 
of Numa, that Diana changed her into 
a fountain : — 

'* Nou tamen Egerlaa lactns aliena levare 
Damna valent; montlqae Jaoens radidbtts 

imis 
Liquitur in lacrymas : donee pietate dolentis 
Mota 8oror Phoebi geHdum de corpure fontem 
Fecit, et setemaa artos lentavit in nndas." 

Mctam, XV. 

The village of Nemi, with a popula- 
tion of 1100 souls, is beautifully placed 
on the margin of the lake immediately 
opposite to Genzano. It belongs, toge- 
ther with a large extent of the neigh- 
bouring country, to prince Rospigliosi, 
having passed to that family in the last 
century, after having belonged succes- 
sively to the noble houses of Colonna, 
Borgia, Piccolomini, Cenci, Frangi- 
pani, and Braschi. The old feudal 
castle with its round tower was chiefly 
built by the Colonnas. From the hills 
above, the eye wanders over the vast 
plains of the Campagna from the Cir- 
csean promontory to Porto d'Anzio, and 
from thence to the mouth of the Tiber, 
comprehending within this range the 
scene of half the -^neid. The lake of 
Nemi acquired considerable notoriety 
in the 16th centy. from the discovery of 
a quantity of timbers, which L. B. Al- 
berti the architect, and Marchi the en- 
gineer, described as the remains of an 
ancient ship : it was said to be 500 ft. 
in length, and was attributed either to 
Tiberius or to Trajan. The existence 
of a vessel of this size on the lake of 
Nemi carries with it an air of impro- 
bability ; and it is now explained by 
the researches of Professor Nibby, who 
carefully exajnined the locality. He 
found that the beams recovered from 
the lake were parts of the frame- 
work of an ancient building, of larch 
and pine, fi*om which numerous metal 
nails and other fragments were ob- 
tained. The pavement, consisting of 
large tiles, was laid upon an iron 
grating, marked in many places with 

o 3 
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the name Caisar in very ancient 
characters. The tiles, grating, nails, 
and some of the beams, are now pre- 
served in the Vatican Library. From 
the account of Suetonius, who says 
that Ctesar began a villa at a great 
cost upon this lake, and in a fit of 
caprice ordered it to be pulled down 
before it was completed, jNibby infers 
that these fragments were the founda- 
tions of the villa, which escaped de- 
struction by being under water. On 
the sides of the lake are some vestiges 
of ancient buildings. We have already 
stated the grounds upon which the 
Temple of Diana is supposed to have 
been situated below I^uricoia. The 
ciceroni, however, point out its ruins 
near the lake ; but travellers who are 
practised in the examination of ancient 
buildings will see at once that they 
consist of opus retioulatumf which of 
course belongs to a much later period 
than the date of the temple. The 

trove of Diana extended, as it still 
oes, over the surrounding country 
and hills for many miles. 

A short distance beyond Genzano 
we leave the Comarca and enter the 
legation of Yelletri. At the castle and 
bridge of San Gennaro (the Soman 
station of Sub-Lanuvium) the post-road 
quits the Appian, which it has followed 
from Genzano, and makes a detour of 
some miles in order to pass through 
Yelletri before again joining it near 
Cisterna. The Via Appia may be seen 
from this spot traversmg the plain in 
a straight line, marked by a line of 
numerous ancient tombs. From this 
and other parts of the road Civita 
Lavinia, noticed in a preceding 
page„ is a conspicuous object, to which 
a road branches off on the rt. Velletri 
and the remainder of the road to Ter- 
racina and Naples, including an excur- 
sion to Cora and Norba, are described 
in the Handbook for Souihem Italy (Rte. 
140). 



CaLONNA. 

A very interesting excursion may be 
made from Frascati to Colonna, and 
from Colonna to Palestrina and Genaz- 
zano, visiting the lake of Gabii on the 
return to Bome. The distance from 
Frascati to Colonna is 5 m., azui to 
Palestrina about 14, requiring 4^ 
hours ; ponies may be hired at Fras- 
cati for these excursions. The road 
traverses the ancient line of com- 
munication between Tusculum, L«abi- 
cum, and Gabii. About a mile from 
Frascati it passes near the singular 
hexagonal lake of the Comufelle, sup- 
posed by some antiquarians to b« the 
site of the lake Regillus, the scene 
of the memorable battle in which the 
Romans, under the dictator Posthu- 
mius, assisted by Castor and Pollux, 
defeated the most powerful confedera- 
tion of the Latin tribes, under the Tar- 
quins and Mamilius the chief of Tuscu- 
lum. The position of the lake imme- 
diately under the hills of Tusculum is 
some argument in fevour of this locali ty , 
which, as Livy distinctly tells us, was m 
the Tusculan territory, but is now more 
generally admitted to have been situ- 
ated near the Monte di Fiore, between 
the 20th and 21st m. on the Via Latina, 
also in the Tasculan territory. The lake 
was drained in the 1 7th century by the 
Borghese family, before which time it 
could no^ have been much smaller than 
the lake of Gabii. It is a curious basia, 
and its artificial emissary may still be 
seen. Beyond this the road ^rts the 
base oi Monte Porzio, a village of 1 300 In- 
hab., prettily situated on the summit of 
the hill, and supposed to derive its name 
from a villa of Cato of Utica, Ihe nte 
of which is identified with some exten- 
sive ruins visible between Monte Porzio 
and Colonna, at a spot called Le Cappei^ 
lette. The modern village was built 
by Gregory XIII., whose armorial 
bearings, the Buoncompagni dragons, 
may be seen over the principal gate- 
way. The only object of interest in 
the village is the ch., consecrated tnr 
Cardinal York in 1766. Beyond this 
the road passes, at the base of Monte 
Compatri, another village perched upon 
a height belonging to the Borgheses, 
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with a population of 2260, and a 
baronial mansion occasionally occupied 
)3j the family. It is supposed to have 
risen from the ruins of Tusculum in the 
12th century, but it contains nothing 
of any interest. Cohnna occupies the 
site of the celebrated Latin city of La- 
. bicom, the colony of Alba : — • 

'* Inseqnitor nimbus pedituin, clipeataqne tolls 
Agmlna deasentur campis, Ai^vaque pubes, 
Aunukcieqae iiianii»» Butuli, veteresque Sicani, 
Et Sacraiue acies. et ploU scuta Labici." 

-«^. vll. Y93. 

The history of the ancient city pre- 
sents few facts which require notice, 
except its capture and sack by Corio- 
lanus, and the mention made of it 
by Cicero, who describes Labicum, 
BoviUse, and Gabii as so much de- 
populated in his time that they could 
scarcely find any one to represent them 
in the Feris Latins. The modem 
village of Colonna holds a conspicuous 
rank among the towns of the middle 
ages, as the place from which the 
princely house of Colonna derives its 
origin. The first mention of the family 
occurs in the middle of the 11th cen- 
tury (1043), when the countess Emilia 
of Palestrina, the heiress of a branch 
of the counts of Tusculum, married 
a baron described as de Colwnrma, The 
history of the place during the 12th 
and 13th centuries is a continuous 
record of the contests of the Colonnas 
with the popes and with the other 
Roman barons. It was seized in 1297 
by Boniface VIII., and again by Rienzi 
in 1354, on his expedition agamst Pa- 
lestrina. In the 17th centy., on the 
extinction of the branch of that family 
to whom It belonged, it^ together with 
Gallicano and Zagarolo, passed to the 
Rospi^liosis. their present possessors. 
The village is now in ruins, and almost 
entirely depopulated, the number of 
inhabitants scarcely amounting to 250. 
At the base of the hill of Colonna is 
the ancient Via Labicana, now the high 
road to Naples by Frosinone and San 
Germano. On the rt. of the road to 
Rome, and in a line between Co- 
lonna and the lake of Gabii, is a small 
pool, less than a third of a mile in cir- 
cumference. The Roman antiquaries 
|br many years regarded it as the lake 



Regillus. The importance of the battle 
fought there gave some interest to the 
question, but the weight of evidence 
is in favour of the lake between the 
20th and 2Ut m. on the Via Latina, 
now called the Lago della Cava. 

There is a direct road from Rome to 
Colonna, the ancient Via Labicana, 
which branches off on the rt. from the 
Porta Maggiore, running for the first 
m. parallel to the Clauoian aqueduct. 
14 m. from the gates is Tor Pignatarra, 
near which is the mausoleum of the 
Empress Helena; and 3i m. farther 
Torre Nuovat surroui^ded by gigantic 
pines and extensive farm-buildings 
belonging to Prince Borghese. 



PAUeaTBlNA, ETC. 

About 12 m. from Colonna is Pales- 
trina (there is an indifferent Inn, kept 
by Caprari, dear, but with tolerable 
beds), the modern representative of 
the celebrated Prseneste, one of the 
most ancient Greek cities of Italy, and 
the residence of a king long before the 
foundation of Rome. No place in the 
neighbourhood of Rome affords the tra- 
veller so many examples of the different 
systems of architecture which prevailed 
in Italy in the early periods of her his- 
tory. The ruins of the walls, and of 
the other edifices for which the ancient 
city was remarkable, present us with 
four distinct epochs : in the enormous 
polygonal masses of the city walls we 
have a fine example of Pelasgic archi- 
tecture ; in the smaller polygonal con- 
structions we recognise the period of 
the Roman kings, when the Pelasgic 
style was generally imitated in those 
districts where the local materials 
were of hard stone; in the quadri- 
lateral foundations we see the style of 
the republic; and in the brickwork, 
known as the ** opera laterizia," we 
have some fine specimens of the em- 
pire. The contests of Prseneste with 
Rome, and its conquest by Cincinnatus 
and Camillus, are well known to every 
reader of Livy ; Pyrrhus and Hanni^ 
reconnoitred the situation of F 
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from its eitadel ; and the young Caius 
Marius, after his defeat by Sylla, killed 
himself within its walls. On his return 
from the war against Mithridates, Sylla 
revenged himself on Prseneste for the 
support giyen to his rival by destroying 
the town and putting the inhabitants 
to the sword; but he afterwards re- 
built the walls, and to atone for his 
cruelties embellished the Temple of 
Fortune, whose magnifioence made 
the Athenian philosopher Carneades 
declare that he had never seen a For- 
tune so fortunate as that of Prseneste. 
Under the emperors the city was the 
frequent residence of Augustus, Ti- 
benus, Nero, Domitian, and Hadrian, 
who built there a magnificent villa, of 
which considerable remains are still 
visible. The partiality of Horace for 
Prseneste is well known : in his epistle 
to Lollius he tells him that he read 
the Iliad during his residence in the 
city (£p. ii. 1); and in one of his 
most beautiful odes he mentions it 
among his favourite retreats, classing 
it with Tibur, Baiae, and his Sabine 
farm : — 

" Vester, Camsanse, vesler in arduos 
TolloT Sabiuos ; seu mitai frigidum 
Prseneste, sen Tibiir supinum 
Seu llquidas placuere Bato." 

Od, ill. 4, 

The modern name of Palestrina oc- 
curs in ecclesiastical documents as 
early as a.d. 873. Its whole history 
during the middle ages is associated 
with that of the Colonna family, who 
obtained it in 1043 by marriage with 
the countess Emilia, as mentioned 
in the account of Colonna. The 
ancient citadel and its Pelasgio for- 
tifications were doubtless perfect at 
that period, and contributed to render 
it famous as the mountain fastness of 
the Colonnas, and as one of the strong- 
holds of the Ghibelines. It would 
carry us too deepl)r into the history of 
Kome at this disturbed period to 
trace the records of the Colonna 
-family during their memorable strug- 
gles with the popes ; but the destruc- 
tion of the city is so much associated 
with the pontificate of Boniface VIII., 
that it will be necessary to refer 
briefly to the events which mark his 



! turbulent career. The election of 
Cardinal Gaetani as Boniface VIII. 
was opposed by the two cardinals 
Giacomo and Pietro Colonna, who 
retired to Palestrina with their kins- 
men Sciarra and Agapito Colonna, 
and refused to admit a papal garrison 
into any of their patrimonial castles. 
The pope instantly excommunicated 
them, and issued a bull breathing 
most violent anathemas against the 
family, and offering plenary indulgence 
to all who would take up arms against 
them. He obtained reinforcements 
from Florence, Orvi^to, and Matelica, 
and in 1298 sent troops against all the 
towns and castles of the family. The 
cardinals for some time gallantly de- 
fended Palestrina, but were at length 
compelled to surrender, and with their 
two kinsmen proceeded to Anagni, 
where the pope was then residing, and 
made their submission in full con- 
sistory. Boniface summoned to his 
councils on this occasion the celebrated 
Guido da Montefeltro, who had be- 
come a Franciscan friar in the mo- 
nastery at Assisi. His perfidious ad- 
vice, to '* promise much and perform 
little,'' has been noticed in our ac- 
count of Assisi, and has been stamped 
with imperishable infamy by Dante. 
The pope, acting on this treacherous 
counsel, absolved nominally the Co- 
lonnas from their excommunication, 
and granted them his pardon, at the 
same time holding out the hope that 
they would be restored to the posses- 
sion of Palestrina. Notwithstanding, 
he secretly ordered Teodorico Ra- 
nieri of Orvieto, bishop of Pisa, to 
take possession of the city, to dis- 
mantle the fortifications, and raze all 
the buildings to their foundations, with 
the exception of the cathedral. So 
rigorously was this order fulfilled, that 
the ancient custom was observed of 
driving the ploughshare over the ruins 
and sprinkling salt upon the furrows. 
The property of the inhabitants was 
confiscated ; they were all driven into 
the plain, and there compelled to 
build a new town near the ch. of 
the Madonna dell' Aqnila. After 
these disasters the Colonna family 
were hunted out of Italy, and the 
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narratives of their wanderings given 
by the contemporary chroniclers sup- 
ply a curious parallel with the history 
of our own noble house of Courtenay. 
Stefano Colonna, who is described by 
Petrarch as ** a phoenix sprung firom 
the ashes of the ancient Romans/' as 
he fled from Rome after the loss 
of all his possessions, was asked by 
one of his attendants, ** What for- 
tress have you now ?** He placed his 
hand on his heart, and replied, with 
a smile, " £ccoiar* The cardinals 
escaped to France ; Sciarra Colonna 
fled by sea, was captured by pirates, 
and after a series of romantic adven- 
tures returned to Rome at the time 
when the pope was involved in his 
quarrel with Philip le Bel. Sciarra 
instantly joined the French party, and 
avenged the injuries inflicted on his 
family, by the memorable capture of 
Boniface at Anagni, which Dante has 
also commemorated. On the death 
of Boniface from the consequences 
of this indignity, his successor, Bene- 
dict XI., absolved the Colonna family 
from their excommunication, but for- 
bade the rebuilding of Palestrina. 
This restriction was removed by Cle- 
ment v., and in 1307 the city began 
to rise from its ruins under Stefano 
Colonna. It proceeded so rapidly, 
that when Henry of Luxembourg, 
emperor of Germany, came to Rome 
to be crowned in IdU, Palestrina was 
ready to receive him and the other 
Ghibeline chiefs, if the Guelph party, 
headed by the Orsinis, had offered any 
effectual opposition. It was also re- 
garded as the head-quarters of Louis 
of Bavaria, at his coronation in 1328. 
Stefano Colonna completed the castle 
in 1332, as we see by the inscription, 
still legible over the gate. In 1350 this 
illustrious captain successfully de- 
fended Palestrina against Rienzi, who 
made another vain attempt to seize it 
in 1354. The fortress remained for 
nearly a century strong enough to re- 
sist all aggression, but, the Colonnas 
having allied themselves with Braccio 
Fortebraccio and Piccinino in 1434, 
the unscrupulous Cardinal Vitelleschi, 
the legate of Eugenius IV., besieged 
find captured it in 1436. In the fol- 



lowing year he razed it nearly to 
the ground, and for 40 continuous 
days laid the town waste with fire and 
sword, sparing neither the churches 
nor the convents. In 1438 the Romans 
completed the work of destruction 
by destroying the citadel. After this 
time the inhabitants began to collect 
their families round the old baronial 
palace, and in 1448 the Colonnas re- 
built the city, and surrounded it with 
the walls and towers which we still 
see. The last historical fact which 
we shall notice is the sale of the 
city by Francesco Colonna to Carlo 
Barberini, brother of Urban VIII., in 
1630, for the sum of 775,000 scudi. 

At the present time Palestrina is 
an episcopal town of 4800 souls; it 
is built chiefly on the ruins of the 
Temple of Fortune, at the foot of the 
commanding hill on which the citadel 
was placed. It contains no modern 
buildings of any interiest, except the 
Barberini Palace of the 15th century, 
now almost deserted, the Ch, of S, 
Rosalia^ containing an unfinished group 
of the Pietk attributed to M. An- 
gelo(?), and manv tombs of the Colonna 
and Barberini families. The ancient 
temple must have been of immense 
extent, if we may judge from the ruins 
now visible, and from the 5 terraces oii 
which it stood. One of these terraces, 
the Ripiano della Cortina, is occupied 
by the Barberini palace, which is sup- 
posed to be built on the foundations 
of the hemicycle. Tho most remark- 
able objects in this palace are the 
fragments of inscriptions and statues 
discovered among the ruins, and the 
celebrated mosaic pavement found in 
one of the semicircular niches of the 
temple, well known as the "Mosaic 
of Palestrina." It was sD highly 
prized when first discovered, that Car- 
dinal Francesco Barberini in 1640 
employed Pietro da Cortona to re- 
move it to its present position. There 
is scarcely any relic of ancient art 
which has been so much the subject of 
antiquarian controversy. Father Kir- 
cher considered its subject to express 
the vicissitudes of fortune; Cardinal 
de Polignac thought it represent-^ ' 
the voyage of Alexander to the or 
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of Jupiter Ammon ; Ceteoai and Yolpi 
•oppO0ed that it illustrated the history 
of ^lla ; Mont&a^n regarded it as a 
rnjresentation of the course of the 
Nile ; Winckelmann as the meetiiig oi 
Helen and Menelaos in Egypt; Chapny 
as the embarkation of Egyptian grain 
fcft Borne; the Abb^ Baithelem^ as 
the Toy ace of Hadrian to Elephantina; 
and the Abb^ Fea as the c<Hiqnest of 
Egypt from Cleopatra and Ant4»y by 
Angustns. There can be no doabt that 
the subject is Eeyptian, and it is now 
generally consi&red to represent a 
nopolar fHe at the inundation of the 
Mile. The names of the animals are 
giren in Greek characters: among 
these we recognise the rhinoceros, the 
sphinx, the crocodile, the giraffe (car 
melopardalis), the lioness* the lizard, 
the lynx, the bear, the tiger, &c. The 
rains of the TempU of Forttme, re- 
stored by S^lla, are Tcry interesting, 
but appear m a great measure to be- 
long to imperial times. The fame of 
this shrine is well known from the 
description of Cicero, who gives a 
curious account of the institution of the 
** Sortes Pnenestintt." (De Divin. ii.) 
Four half-columns of the Corinthian 
order are still yisible in the Piazza 
Tonda, near the cathedral, and 3 others 
may be seen in the wall of the chapel 
of the cemetery. . The semicircular 
temple, the scene of the Sortes Prsenes- 
tins, is supposed to be partly covered 
by the Barberini palace. A visit to 
the ancient citadel on the summit of 
the hill will interest the traveller more 
than the examination of these ruins. 
A good bridle -road has been con- 
structed, for which travellers may pro- 
cure donkeys at the inn. The view 
commanded during the ascent is alone 
sufficient to repay the trouble. As we 
advance we pass enormous masses of 
the Pelasgic walls which united the 
ancient citadel or Arx with the town 
below. These walls afford a good 
example of this style of construc- 
tion, and may be traced on both sides 
-^^ the ascent, nearly throughout their 
TO course. The citadel is now 
d Monte di San Pietro, from a tra- 
n that it was for some time the 
lence of the apostle : it contains a 



few poor hoosca whidi have arisen 
amon|^ the ruins of the town ereeted 
bv the Cokmnas. The old fortress of 
the lamily, ahhough in rmns, still pre-> 
serves many mc — orials of the Huddle 
ages. Over the principal gateway is 
the well-known armorial cokmma with 
the letters S. C, the initials of Stefiuao 
Colonna, who rebuilt the town aod 
castle in I332,as we see by the fi^owing 
inscription, in /Giothie characten: — 
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1332. The ch., dedicated to St. Peter, 
was built in the 17th century, on the 
site of one existing in the time of 
Gregory the Great, and restored in 
the pcmtLGcate of Clement XII. (1730.) 
It contains a picture of the Siavioiir 
delivering the keys to St. Peter, by 
Pietro da Cortoma; a statne of the 
apostle, by the school of Bernmi; and 
a cippas, now used for a holy-water 
basin, on which we read an ancient 
inscription to Publius JElins Tiro, com* 
mander of the Gierman cavalry in the 
time of Commodns. The view from 
this commanding eminence can hardly 
be surpassed in this district of beau- 
tiful panoramas, and the traveller who 
enjoys it cannot be surprised that Pyr- 
rhus and Hannibal ascended the hill to 
reconnoitre the localities about Rome. 
At the extremity of the plain is the 
capital, with the dome of St. Peter^s 
rising prominently above all the other 
buildings; in the middle distance we 
see the site of the lake of Gabii, and the 
Anio winding along the plain from the 
hills of Tivoli to its junction with the 
Tiber below the heights of ancient 
Antemufe. Immediately in front are 
the villages and towns clustered on 
the outer crater of the Alban mount, 
prominent among which are Velle- 
tri, almost in a line with the clas- 
sical Algidus, Rocca Priora, Monte 
Compatri, and Monte Porzio: at the 
foot of this range are Colonna and 
Frascati, while in the centre of the 
crater, towering above all the rest, is 
seen the summit of Monte Pila, con- 
cealing Monte Cavo from our view. 
On the 1. is the vaUey of the Sacco, 
in which we recognise Valmontone^ 
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Colle Ferro, Segni, Anagni, Paliftno, 
Oenazzano, and Cavi: on the rt^ among 
the hills of which Palestrina forms a 
part, are Poli, Monte Affliano (the site 
of ^sula), and the heights of Tivoli. 
Immediately behind the citadel are 
Rocca di Cavi and Capranica. Among 
the antiquities discovered at Palestrina 
we may mention the fragments of the 
Fasti of Verrius Flaccus, mentioned 
hy Suetonius, found here in 1773 by 
Cfardinal Stoppaui, and well known to 
scholars by the learned iUustrationis of 
Nibby, They are now preserred in 
the Vidoni palace at Rome. 

About a mile from the lower town 
are the immense ruins of the villa 
built by Hadrian, and enlarged by 
Antoninus Pius: they give name to 
the oh. of 3. Maria deila Villoy and 
cover the surface for nearly f m. The 
style of their construction presents a 
great similarity to that of Hadrian's 
villa at Tivoli: the cokMsal statue 
of the Braschi Antinous, now in the 
Lateran Museum, was discovered in 
these ruins. On the road to Cavi a mile 
beyond the Porta del Sole, we cross the 
Fosso di Palestrina by the Ponte dello 
Spedaletto, near which is an octagonal 
ruin bearing a remarkable analogy to 
that of the so-called Tempio della 
Tosse at Tivoli. The older anti- 
quaries described it as a Serapeon, 
as a Temple of the Sun, and as the 
Schola Faustiniana ; but it is now con- 
sidered to be a Christian church of 
the 4th or dth century. In all parts 
of the country around the lower town 
are numerous ruins and traces of 
foundations, the remains probably of 
patrician villas; but the description 
of their imperfect fragments would 
have little interest, and would in- 
volve many antiquarian theories 
which it would be a hopeless task to 
attempt to reconcile. The traveller 
will be more gratified with the exami- 
nation of the fine fragment of the 
ancient road which connected the Via 
Pncnestina with the Via Labicana: 
it is paved with massive polygonal 
blocks of lava, and is still perfect for a 
considerable distance. 

From Palestrina an interesting ex- 
cursion, may be made to Cavi, Genaz- 



zano, Olevano, and Paliano. At 
Genazzano, Olevano, and Paliano the 
traveller has before him the choice of 
3 excursions : the first, from Genazzano 
to Snbiaco, by 8, Vito, 8. Francesco di 
Civiteila, and Mocca 8, Stefano^ a biidle- 
path, through a very picturesque coun* 
try; in the second, he may proceed 
from Olevano to Subiaco by AJfile, and, 
from Subiaco, return to Rome by Tivoli, 
visiting on his way the site of Ho- 
race's Salune farm^ and ascending 
Monte Genaro ; and in the third, from 
Paliano he may visit Anagni, Feren- 
tino, Segni, ana the valley of the Sacco, 
described in the Handbook for Southern 
Italy, and either extend his tour to the 
Pelasgic fortress of Alatri and Veroli, 
with the Grotto of Collepardo and 
Arpino, on the Neapolitan frontier, or 
return to Rinaie by Cora, Norba, Yel- 
letriy and Albano. 



Cavi, 

8 miles from Palestrina, a town of 
about 2000 Inhab., built on the slopes 
of the Monte di Mentorella, one of 
the most picturesque places in this 
beautiful district, llie road is ancient, 
and was probably the line of communi- 
cation between Palestrina and Anagni : 
in many parts the polygonal pave- 
ment is peHect. In following this road 
we traverse the battle-field on which 
C. Aquilius Tuscus defeated the Her- 
nici, B.G. 487. We cross the Ponte 
dello Spedaletto, before mentioned; 
and near Cavi pass the fine modern 
bridge of 7 arches, built in 1827 over 
a deep torrent, one of the tributa- 
ries of the Sacco. The town was 
built by the Colonnas, who held it 
as early as ihe llth century: it was 
one of the dependencies of Palestrina, 
and shared its fortunes. It is memo- 
rable for the treaty of peace signed 
therein 1557 between the duke of Alba 
and the Caraffeschi. Above Cavi is 
Eocca di Cavi, 3 m. distant, upon the 
summit of a commanding hill. It is 
a mountain-village of 500 Inhab., ar 
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has been in the possession of the Co- 
lonna family since the 1 3th century. 
The road from Cavi to Paliano is 
good, and one of the most beautiful in 
this district. A steep descent on 
leaving Cayi brings us into the valley, 
whence the road again ascends to the 
eh. of S. Giacomo and S. Anna, finely 
situated on a hill overlooking the 
plain of the Sacco. Beyond it, a road 
on the 1. hand, through the Olmata, 
leads to Genazzano, a mile distant 
from the road on the 1. 



an upper floor in the principal street : 
the only Inn in the place is execrable. 



Genazzano, 

about 4 m. from Cavi, a highly pic- 
turesque but dilapidated town of 2400 
Inhab., on the slopes of a steep hill 
above the Rivotano torrent, and sur- 
mounted by a baronial castle, which 
is cut off from the hill, and protected 
by a drawbridge. It derives its name 
from the ancient Koman family of 
Genucia, the ruips of whose villa are 
still visible. It passed to the Colonnas 
^t the same time as Palestrina and 
Colonna, and was for many cen-> 
turies the fortress of a branch of 
their family. It is said to have been 
the birthplace of Martin V. It is 
also remarkable for the treacherous 
murder of his kinsman Stefano Co- 
lonna in 1433. In the following year 
it was occupied by Fortebraccio, 
during his attack on Rome. In 1461 
Pius II. resided here for some time, 
and in 1557 it was the head-quarters 
of the duke of Alba prior to the treaty 
of Cavi. It is now remarkable only 
for the beauty of its position, and for 
the rich chapel of the Madonna di Buon 
Consiglio, one of the most celebrated 
shrines in this part of Italy. At the festa 
of the Madonna the peasantry assemble 
from all parts of the surrounding hilis, 
and from beyond the Neapolitan fron- 
tier ; and there is probably no place in 
the neighbourhood of Rome in which 
the artist could find so many subjects 
for his pencil as at the Festa of Gre- 
nazzano. There are some pretty pieces 
of pointed architecture here, especially 



Olevano, 

6 m. from Genazzano, and 12 from 
Subiaco, another picturesque town of 
3000 souls, built on a rocky hill at the 
foot of Monte del Corso, in the midst 
of the most romantic scenery, which 
has been for ages the study of the land- 
scape-painters of Rome, who reside 
there in summer for weeks together. 
The little inn above the town is de- 
scribed by a correspondent as the 
*' perfection of rustic comfort." It is 
entirely a town of the middle ages; 
and has derived its name from the 
appropriation of its revenues to pro- 
vide certain churches of its territory 
with incense, called Olibanitm. In the 
12th century it was the baronial castle 
of the Frangipanis, who subsequently 
exchanged it for that of Tivera, near 
Velletri, when Olevano became the pro- 
perty of the Benedictine monastery 
of Subiaco. In the 13th century it 
passed to the Colonnas, who held it till 
the 17th, when they sold it to the Bor- 
gheses, who still possess it. The ap- 
proach to Olevano from the side of 
Subiaco is extremely fine: the old 
baronial castle of the Idth century, 
built by the Colonnas on a massive 
rock, is seen to great advantage ; and 
the insulated hill of Paliano combines 
with the distant chain of the Volsciau 
mountains to form one of the most 
beautiful scenes in Italy. In the Piazza 
is a fountain with an inscription 
recording the formaticm of an aque- 
duct by Pius VI., and its restoration 
in 1820 by Benedetto Greco, ''for the 
love of his country;" an example 
of local patriotism which might be 
advantageously followed in many of 
the large capitals. The ch., dedicated 
to Sta. Margherita, is one of the finest 
buildings in the town. On the E. 
of Olevano are the ruins of an impe- 
rial villa, in which numerQus ancient 
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fragments and a marble urn with bas- 
rehefty now preserved in the castle 
of the Colonnas at Genazzano, were 
discovered. A rough but interesting 
and very beautiful path as far as Rojate 
leads from Olevano to Subiaco, through 
that village and Affile. Scjate, a moun- 
tain-village of 750 Inhab., appears, from 
some remains of walls built of large 
rectangular blocks, to occupy the site 
of an ancient city. Affile is mentioned 
by Pliny, and its antiquity is confirmed 
by numerous inscriptions and marble 
fragments discovered in its neighbour- 
hood, which we see in the walls of 
the churches and other buildings. 
The distance from Olevano to Rojate 
is 4 m., from Rojate to Affile 5 m., from 
Affile to Subiaco 5^ m. : the road be- 
tween the latter places is very rough, 
and the excursion can hardly be per- 
formed in less than 4 hours on horse- 
back. 



Paliano, 

8 m. from Cavi by the direct road, 
and 5 m. from Genazzano, finely 
situated on an insulated rocky hill, in 
the territory of the ancient Hernici, 
and one of the strongest positions at 
the entrance of the valley of the Sacco. 
Indeed it is rather a fortress than a 
town, for it is strongly defended by 
towers and bastions of the 16th cen- 
tury, and it has only one approach, 
by means of a drawbridge. The po- 
pulation is 3600. Paliano appears to 
have risen in the 10th century, from 
which time its natural strength made 
it an important post in the contests of 
the Roman barons. It was one of the 
strongholds, of the counts of Segni 
until the pontificate of Martin V., who 
conferred it on his nephews Antonio 
and Odoardo Colonna. It is cele- 
brated by the contemporary chroni- 
clers for its defence by Prospero Co- 
lonna against Sixtus lY., when Pros- 
pero, fearing treachery on the part of 
the inhabitants, seized the children of 
the principal citizens and sent them to 
Genazzano as hostages. It remained in 



the Colonna &mily until 1 556, when 
Paul IV., in his quarrel with Marc 
Antonio, deprived him of his feudal 
possessions, and conferred Paliano on 
his own nephew Giovanni Carafia, the 
baron who was afterwards beheaded 
by Pius IV. With this donation Paul 
IV. raised Paliano to the rank of a 
duchy. The fortifications, which now 
form the chief feature of the town, 
were built bv the Caraffas, and were 
so perfectly impregnable by the war** 
fare of that time, that Paliano be* 
came a position of some consequence 
as a frontier fortress against Naples : 
of late years it has been converted 
into a prison for criminals condemned 
to perpetual or lengthened imprison- 
ment. After the memorable victory 
of Marc Antonio II. over the Turks 
at Lepanto, the Colonnas were rein- 
stated in their baronial property, and 
have ever since held Paliano undis- 
turbed: it gives a ducal title to the 
present head of the Colonna family; 
A tolerable road leads from Paliano to 
An-igni, below which we fall into the 
road to Naples, by Ferentino, Frosi- 
none, and C^prano. 



Zagarolo. 

Travellers who have visited Colonna 
on their road to Palestrina should 
return by Zagarolo and the ruins of 
Gabii. Zagarolo^ the ancient Scaptia, is 
6 m. from Palestrina, about 21 m.from 
Rome by the Via Prcenestina, and about 
3 m. from the modern road to Naples, 
at ^n Cesareo, which follows the Via 
Labicana. It is a small town of 3600 
Inhab., situated on the summit of a long 
ridge of land, almost insulated in the 
plain midway between Palestrina and 
Colonna. The town consists of 
one narrow street nearly a mile in 
length, and from the numerous antiqui- 
ties discovered on the hill is supposed 
to occupy the site of an imperial villa. 
One of these antiquities, a sitting statue 
of Jupiter with the. eagle and thunder- 
bolts, is placed over the gate towards 
Rome. Mi^ny of the bouses are as old as 
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the ISlli eentarj: the ciniicbet and 
friaae «re dccoimted wHh marble 
ooliiiiiiis and vmcn^^aom fiwnd npoo 
the spot. Zagiun^ wasaplaoeofioae 
interest in the historr of the middle 



ages. In the 12th eentnry it belonged 
to the Cohmnas: in the contest of Bom- 
Uce yill. with that ftmilj it was de- 
stnnred bj the papal par^* and re- 
boilt by the Colomiason their recovery 
of Palestrina. It vas besieged and 
eaptnied by Cardhial yiteUes<£i in the 
pontifieate of Eogenios IV., after a 
siege of diree months, and partly de- 
stroyed. It became memorable nnder 
Gregory XiV. as the scene of the cele- 
brated oonferenee of tiieologians who 
were commissioned fay that pontiff to 
revise the edition of the Bible now 
known as the Vulgate. An inscrip- 
tion in the palace records this in- 
teresting faueif and gires the names of 
the prelates. In the 1 7th century it 
became the proper^ of Prince Roepi- 

Sliosi, to whose eldest son it gives a 
neal title. The palace, situated in the 
middle of the town, commands on one 
side an extensive view over the Oam- 
pagna. 



Gabii, 

7 m. from Za^rolo, and 12 m. from 
Rome. In visiting the site of this 
celebrated city from Rome, we leave 
the city by the Porta Maggiore. We 
have here the choice of two roads : one is 
Uie ancient Via Gabina or Prsenestina ; 
the other is the Via Labicana as fiur as 
the Osteria di Finoechio, where a branch 
road, passing by the Torre di S. Anto- 
nio, a ruined tower of the 12th century, 
joins the Via Gabina near the Osteria 
delP Osa. Following the Via Gabina, 
at the (Ustance of 1^ m. from the Porta 
Maggiore we pass on the rt. the Acqua 
BoUicante, the supposed limits of the 
territory of ancient Rome, where the 
Arvales sang their well-known hymn ; 
beyond which is the Torre di Schiavi, 
and the site of the villa of the emperor 
Gordian, of which a large reservoir and 
other ruins are still visible. The road 
' manv miles is lined with tombs on 
side, and still retains portions of 



its aodent pttvement, composed of po* 
lygooal blocks of lava. 2 m. beyond the 
Tone di Schiavi we pass the Torre Tre 
TetU, and at die distance of 9 m. frtnn 
Rome cross a deep ravine by the Ponte 
di Nono, an ancient bridge in a good 
state of presovation. It is so flat 
that it freqoently escapes die notice of 
travellers, but it is a fine stroetnre 
and well worthy of being examined. 
On descending into the ravine, we see 7 
lofty arches coostmcted with great so- 
lidity in horiaontal courses perfectly 
Etruscan in their style. The pavement 
and part of the andent parapet are also 
sdll preserved. 2 m. beyond this we 
arrive at the Osteria deir Osa, on the 
bank of the little stream of that name. 
In proceeding from the osteria to the 
ruins of Gabii we traverse the spot where 
the subterranean noises on the passage 
of iknrses or a carriage over the hol- 
low ground are still h^rd as described 
by Pliny : ** quoedam vero terrm ad gre^- 
am tremumt, eicut in Gabinam agro non 
proctd ttrbe Soma jugeraferme ducenta 
equUaniium cursu/' We pass in front 
of the Casale di Pantano, cross the 
emissary of the lake near an ancient 
tomb, and immediately arrive at the 
site of Gabii, marked by the modem 
hamlet of CattigUone. The site of this 
andent city was frdly ascertained by 
prince Marcantonio Borghese in 1792, 
when many of the valuable sculptures 
now in the Louvre were discovered. It 
is supposed that Castiglione occupies the 
site of the ancient citadel, and that the 
dty extended from Pantano along the 
ri^e above the eastern side of the lake, 
the hig^iest portion of the lip of the 
crater. The history of Gabii is too 
well known to require our entering 
into any lengthened detail: it will 
suffice to state that it was of Greek ori- 
gin ; tlmt it was celebrated by the Ro- 
man historians as the place to which 
Romulus and Remus were sent to learn 
the Greek language; and that it was 
obtained by larquinius Superbus by 
the treachery of his son Sextius, and 
consequently fell under the power of 
Rome without a struggle. It was sub- 
sequently ruined in the wars of Sylla, 
and Horace describes it as depopulated 
in his time: — 
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*• 8ds IiOl)edM qald dt? GtbUs deiertfor 
fttqne 
FideaiB vicos." Ep, i. 11. 

The city does not appear to haye 
been deserted for a long time subse- 
quently, and its name is round in eccle- 
siastical documents as late as the 10th 
eentnry. On the rocks above the lake 
we may trace remains of the ancient 
walls, constructed in parallel courses. 
The principal ruin is that of the 
Temple of Jono Oabina, celebrated by 
Virgil in the seventh iBneid : — 

*' quique arva Gabinn 
Junonfs, gelidumque Anienem, et rosdda rlris 
Hemica saxa cohint." 

The walls of the cells are still perfect, 
composed of rectangular masses of 
stone without cement, in the early Ro- 
man style: many of these blocks are 
4 feet long and 2 feet high. The interior 
of the cella, nearly 50 feet in length, 
still retains its ancient payement of white 
mosaic, with the sacrarium 6 feet deep. 
Close to this interesting ruin are some 
fragments of fluted columns of the Ionic 
order, on which the stucco coating is 
still visible, and the ruins of the 
Greek theatre, with remains of a few 
seats. Near the Osteria di Pantano are 
some vestiges of an aqueduct ccm- 
structed by Hadrian, and in the same 
neighbourhood the sources of the Acqua 
Felice. There are no remains of the 
baths which were celebrated from the 
time of Augustus to that of Domitian. 
Between Castiglione and the lake are 
the ruins of an ancient church dedi- 
cated to S. Primittvoin the Uth cen- 
tury, with some remains of paintings in 
the tribune. On the right of the neck 
of land leading to Castiglione is a 
continuous series of excavations, from 
which ancient Rome derived its supply 
of the volcanic stone called lapis ga- 
hinus, and of which many of the earlier 
republican monuments of Rome have 
been constructed. Castiglione retains 
some of its mediseyal walls and its 
ruined tower of the 14th century, built 
on the walls of ancient Gabii, a fine 
fragment of which, composed of rec- 
tangular blocks 5 or 6 courses deep, 
may be seen at the N.W. angle of the 
tower. 



The Lake of Oabii. It is a singular 
fkct, that, though the city is noticra by 
all the classical writers, no mention of 
the lake occurs until the 5th century, 
when it is found tn some documents 
relating to the martyrdom of S. Pri- 
mitive, who was beheaded at Oabii, and 
his body thrown into the lake. In the 
8th century it was called the Lago di 
Burrano; and in the 14th, after the 
building of Castiglione, it took the 
name of that village. The whole pro- 
perty formerly belonged to theColonnas, 
who sold it in 1614 to Cardinal Sdpio 
Borghese, in whose fomily it has since 
remained. The lake was drained a few 
years ago by Prince Borghese, who has 
converted it from the state of a pesti- 
lential marsh into a district of fertility. 

About half a mile from Gabii, lower 
down the valley of the Osa, is Castello 
delC OaOf formerly supposed to occupy 
the site of the Alban city of Coilatia, 
which gave its name to one of the gates 
of Rome, and became celebrated as the 
scene of the death of Lueretia. The walk 
through this pretty valley is very agree- 
able, and the traveller shouldextend it to 
Lunghezzaf 2| m. lower down, at the j unc- 
tion of the Osa with the Auio, where he 
may visit the baronial mansion of the 
Stro2ad family. Lungheaaa is beauti- 
fully situated above these streams, and 
is more likely to be the ute of Collatia 
than Castello dell' Osa. 



Veii, 

about 12 m. from Rome, close to the 
high road to Florence, between the 
post-station of La Storta and Baccano. 
A carriage for 4 persons, to go and 
return in the same day, may be hired 
for 3 scudi. No beds can be obtained 
at any place nearer to the ruins than La 
Storta, so that the traveller who desires 
to explore them in detail must take up 
his quarters there. At Isola a cicerone 
called Antonio Yaliri mav be found. 
He is well acqiminted with tne localities, 
and can provide donkeys if required. 
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The traveller will find it desirable to 
cany bis own proTisions from Rome or 
from La Storta. To see tbe Ponte Sodo, 
Ibe Columbarium, and the Painted 
Tomb will not require more than 2 
hours. The Arx will require another 
hour. To see all these, and make the 
complete circuit of the city, will require 
altogether 5 hours. The trayeller who 
visits it in a carriage must proceed direct 
to the Osteria del Fosso, a short distance 
from La Storta, just l)«yond the 10th 
modern milestone from Kome, where he 
will find a road on the right leading to 
Isola Farnese, and to the site of the 
ancient city. Those who proceed on 
horseback or on foot will turn off from 
the high road at the 5th m. near the 
Tomb of Vibius Marianus, where an 
ancient road branches off on the rt hand, 
and appears, from the numerous vestiges 
of massive pavement which are visible, 
to be the Via Veienttma, This road is 
marked on either side by numerous 
foundations of tombs, one of which, near 
the farm-buildings called Ospedaletto, is 
remarkable for the size and imposing 
character of its ruins. After crossing 
2 branches of the torrent called the 
Turia, or Valchetta, the road turns 
to the 1. or N.W., and from this point 
runs along the tableland between the 
valleys of the Valchetta and of the Cre* 
znera. Ascending the valley above 
the junction of .the Valchetta wiA the 
Fosso de' due Fossi, the 2 streams which 
surround the site of Veii, we pass the 
Arco di Pino, a fine arch in the tufa, by 
which the road in ancient times is sup- 
posed to have descended to tbe Cremera. 
Tbe elevated ridge on this side of the 
valley is supposed by Sir W. Gell to be 
the position of the Homan camp during 
the siege. 

The discovery of the true site of Veii 
is one of those interesting results for 
which we are indebted to the study of 
Etruscan antiquities, which has made 
such rapid progress within the last few 
years. ^ The recent researches among 
the buried cities of Etruria have done 
more to elucidate the early history of 
Italy than tbe speculations of the anti- 
(^uaries, or the uncertain records handed 

^wn to us by the Romans themselves, 
early as the 15th century the Italian 



antiquaries began to discuss the locality 
of this famous Etruscan city ; and from 
that period to the beginning of the pre- 
sent century no spot on the map of Italy 
has been so much the subject of specu- 
lation and dispute. The recent disco- 
veries have aaded Veii to the number 
of those ancient cities whose existence is 
proved to be no fable, and have esta- 
blished beyond a doubt that it was situ- 
ated between tbe two streams above men- 
tioned, below tbe rocky citadel of Isola 
Farnese. Independently of the evidence 
afforded b^ the ruins, numerous inscrip- 
tions bearing the names of well-known 
Etruscan families have been discovered. 
The most remarkable are those of the 
Tarquitii celebrated by Virgil, and 
mentioned by Livy among the families 
which embraced the cause of Rome 
dnrinff the siege : they gave name ta 
the Libri Tarquitiani used by tbe au- 
ruspices, and consulted as late as the 4th- 
century by the emperor Julian in his ex- 
pedition against the Persians. Before 
we proceed to examine the antiquities, 
we may remind our readers of the de- 
scription of Dionyfiius, who says that 
tbe third war in which Romulus engaged 
was against Veii, the most powerful of 
the 12 cities of the Etruscan League, 
distant from Rome 100 stadia, situated 
on a lofty and insulated rock, and as 
large as Athens. The distance of 100 
stadia is exactly 12^ m. from the capital, 
calculating 8 stadia to the Roman mile : 
the other points of the description will- 
be adverted to hereafter. We shall not 
dwell on the facts of the early history 
of Veii : every traveller may be pre- 
sumed to be acquainted with the long 
wars it sustained against Rome, and with 
its celebrated siege and capture by Ca- 
millus, who entered the citadel by means 
of a mine, b.c. 393, after a 10 years' siege. 
On the fall of the Etruscan city the site 
was long deserted and apparently forgot- 
ten until the time of Csesar, when an Im- 
perial municipium arose in the heart of 
it, far within the circuit of the ancient 
walls. Propertius tells us that the 
Etruscan area was converted into pas- 
tures in his day : — 

" Nunc intra muroa pastoris buccina lenti 
Cantat, et in TestiiH oesibus anra metunt." 

Jileg, 4, 11. 
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' Tn the age of Hadrian, Flonis says, 
"Who no"W knows the site of Veii? 
What ruins, what vestiges of it are 
-visible ? It is difficult to put &ith in 
our annals when they would make us 
believe in the existence of Veii ;" a 
remarkable passage, as the Roman mu- 
nicipium was then flourishing within a 
short distance of the Etruscan walls 
which we shall presently describe. In 
the middle ages the situation of the 
ruins, so near the high road, was not 
likely to escape the notice of the barons 
in their system of predatory warfare. 
The ecclesiastical MSS. in the Vatican 
tell us that in the beginning of the 10th 
century a castle existed on the isolated 
rock which we consider tb have formed 
the fortress of the ancient city. It de- 
rived from its position the name of Isola, 
being called ni the documents of the 
10th century the Isola di Ponte Veneno, 
and in more recent times the Isola 
Famese. This tower was evidently a 
position of some strength, as the hostages 
sent by the emperor Henry V. to pope 
Paschal II. were placed in it for security. 
In the 14th century it was held by the 
Orsinis, and in 1485 was captured by 
Prospero Colonna. In the contests of 
Alexander VI. with the Orsinis, Isola 
was besieged by Caej^ar Borgia, and cap- 
tured after 12 days' siege, when a great 
portion of the castle was destroyed. It 
appears at a later period to have been 
incorporated with the duchies of Castro 
and Ronciglione, and to have derived 
from their possessors the name of Far- 
nese. In the 1 7th century it passed to 
the Camera Apostolica, and was sold in 
1820 to the duchess of Chablais, from 
whom it descended to the late queen 
of Sardinia, and from her to the present 
empress of Brazil. 

Although Nardini and Holstenius had 
both fixed the site of Veii at Isola 
Farnese, Sir William Gell was the first 
antiquary who produced a plan of 
the city, and published an account of 
it in the Transactions of the Arch830- 
logical Institute. He examined and 
traced the ancient walls throughout 
their entire course ; and was convinced 
that the account of Dionysius, quoted 
above, describing the city as being as 
large as Athens, was not exaggerated. 



The masses of wall thus discovered, con- 
cealed amone tufts of brushwood and 
by accumulations of soil, are composed 
of quadrilateral blocks of tufa, some 
of which, particularly on the northern 
and eastern flanks, are from 9 to 11 
feet in length. Sir W. Gell considered 
that a mass of rock at the S.E. point, 
above the junction of the Valchetta with 
the Fosso de' due Fossi or the Fosso 
deir Isola, called by the peasants the 
Piazza d* Armif was the ancient citadel, 
and that Isola was beyond the walls. 
Mr. Dennis considers, from the sepul- 
chral caves and niches, ** most of them 
apparently Etruscan," which are hol- 
lowed in the rock in every direction, 
that Isola was "nothing more than 
part of the Necropolis of Veil." Nibby 
thought that Isola was too command- 
ing and too important an elevation 
to be allowed to remain without the 
walls by a people so warlike as the 
Etruscans and consequently regarded 
it as the ancient Arx, on which stood 
the celebrated Temple of Juno, into 
which the mine of Camillus penetrated. 
He considers that the Piazza d' Armi 
may have been a second Arx, and that 
the modem name has perhaps preserved 
a record of the fiict In the flanks 
of Isola are numerous sepulchral cham- 
bers, but no trace of the cuniculus of 
Camillus has been discovered. The site 
of Veii, as we have stated above, lies 
between two streams. The first of these, 
the principal stream of the valley below 
Isola, is the Valchetta, or Fosso di For- 
mello, the ancient Cremera, well known 
in the history of the wars of Veii with 
the Fabii : it rises under the Monte del 
Sorbo, to the W. of Baccano. The 
second stream rises near Torretta, on 
the 1. of the Via Cassia, and is tra- 
versed by the modern road near the 
Osteria del Fosso, 12 m. from Rome : 
near Veii it precipitates itself in a fine 
cascade over a rock 80 feet high, and 
then proceeds along a deep channel, 
separating Isola from the rest of Veii; 
at the south-eastern extremity of Isola 
it receives two small torrents, called 
the Pino and the Storta, and is thence 
called the Fosso de* due Fossi : it unites 
with the Cremera below the Piazza 
d' Armi. Theae two streams very 
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clcarlr define the triaugnlar space oc- 
cupied by the ancient city. 

We shall now proceed to trace the 
drcuit of the walla, and point out the 
position of the gates which may still 
be recognised. It is necessary, how- 
ever, to apprise the travelltf that the 
rains are undei^going such constant 
changes that no description can hold 
good even from year to year. Mr. 
Dennis says, ** Every time 1 visit Veii 
I am struck with the rapid progress 
of destruction. Nibby and Gell men- 
tion many remains which are no longer 
visible. The site has less to show 
on each succeeding ^ear. Even ma- 
sonry, such as the pier of the bridge 
over the Fosso di Formello, that from 
its massiveness might defy the pilfin*- 
ing of the peasantry, is torn to pieces, 
and the blocks removed to form walls 
or houses elsewhere, so that, ere long, 
I fear it wiU be said of Veii, ' her 
very ruins have perished.' " Begin- 
ning with the road from the Osteria 
del Fosso, we find the W. gate of 
the city near the Ponte deir Isola, an 
ancient bridge of a single arch, 22 
feet in span : this gate is supposed by 
the antiquaries to have been the en- 
trance of the road from the Septem 
Pagi, and they call it from that cir- 
cumstance the Pwta d^ Sette F<Mgi, 
Near the Fosso dell* Isola is a gate 
which appears to have been formed 
in the walls which united the town 
with the citadel on the rock of Isola, 
and called the Poria delV Aroe, K. 
of Isola on the pliun below the rock, 
near the junction of the Fosso del 
Pino with that of Isola, are some mine- 
ral springs, and ano^er gate called 
the Porta Com^[xma, Beyond, on the 
S.E., are the ruins of a gate in the 
direction of Fidenie, called the Porta 
Fidenate» Near this a curious postern 
and a flight of steps of uncemented 
Etroscan masonry, called " La Sea- 
letta," were discovered in 1840. Be- 
yond the Piazsa d' Armi, ascending the 
valley of the Gremera, we may trace 
the gates in the eastern and northern 
circuit of the city : the first is the Porta 
di Pietra Pertvsa, in the direction of the 
Pietra Pertusa, a remarkable cutting by 
which the road from Veil joined the 



Flaminian Way. On the road outside 
this gate is a large tumulus, called. 
La Yaocareccia, with a crest of trees, 
forming a conspicuous object in the 
Campagna. It has been excavated by 
the queen of Sardinia ; but nothing was 
discovered to confirm Sir W. Geirs 
suggestion, that it may be the tomb of 
Propertius king of Veii, or of Morrius, 
the Yeientine king who instituted the 
Salian rites and dances. At the N.£. 
angle of the walls is the Porta delie 
Are Muzisj called the Porta ^ezieria 
by Caaina: all the internal fortifica^ 
tions of this gate, forming a kind of 
piasza, have been preserved, together 
with the remains of a massive bridge 
composed of quadrangular blocks of 
tufa; two roads led out of it, one to 
Pietra Pertusa, the other to Monte Ma- 
sino, a remarkable conical volcanic hill 
eastward of Baccano, surrounded by 
broad artificial terraces, whose sum^ 
mit, clothed with ^ha groves of oaks, 
and commanding a noble view, is still 
crowned with the ruins of a circular 
building supposed to be the Ara Ma- 
tisB, the Temple of the Etruscan 
Venus. Between this and the next 
gate Sir W. Grell made drawings of 
some remarkable fragments of the 
ancient walls, composed of enormous 
blocks of tu&, many of which were 
10 ft. long and b ft. high; the walls 
rested on a triple course of bricks each 
about a yard in length, a peculiarity 
of construction which has not been 
observed in any other Etruscan city. 
The next gate is the Porta Capenate, 
double flaxuLed by a tower, close to 
the Ponte Sodo, a bridge excavated arti- 
ficially, like a tunnel, in the tufii, 240 
ft. long, 15 ft. broad, and 20 ft. high: 
it is so covered with tre«s aijid brush- 
wood that it may easily be passed with- 
out notice, although it forms one of the 
most picturesque objects of the locality. 
This gate was without doubt the prin- 
cipal entrance to Veil, and that by 
which the road from Capena, Falerii, 
Nepetum, &c., entered the city. Near 
it IS a hot mineral spring. The tu- 
muli in the neighbourhood of the Ponte 
Sodo were explored by tiie prince of 
Canino, who discovered in tlM:m some 
of the most beautiful gold ornaments 
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in his collection, and subsequently in 
1839 and 1841. The gate is still used 
for the passage of the modem road from 
Isola to Formello, Monte Muaino, &c. 
Beyond this is the Porta del Colombario^ 
which derires its name fhun the ruined 
Columbarium near it. Some of the 
polygonal pavement of the road which 
led from this gate to the Formello 
may still be traced, with its kerb- 
stones and ruts worn by ancient 
chariot-wheels ; remains of the pier of 
the bridge are also visible in the For- 
mello. Farther on are some fine fVag- 
ments of the city walls, resting on 
bricks like the portion already de- 
scribed. The last gate to be men- 
tioned is the Porta Sutrina, a short 
distance from the Ponte di Formello, a 
bridge of Roman brickwork built upon 
Etruscan piers. The ancient road whicJi 
entered Veil b^ tiie gate of Fidens 
passed out of it after traversing the 
whole length of the city, and fell into 
the Via Cassia near tlie 12th milestone 
on the modern road fh>m Rome. The 
mte &ce8 Sutri, and probablv led lo it. 
This brings us back to the Ponte dell' 
Isola, from which we commenced our 
survey. The drcuit of the walls we 
have now described is - supposed to be 
about 6 m. In the centre of the plain 
which they enclose, now so densely 
covered with brushwood and thistles 
as to be almost impenetrable, are seve- 
I'al traces of a Roman road and some 
vestiff es of tombs and a columbarium 
marking the site of the Roman muni- 
cipium, founded by tiie emperors on 
the site of the Etruscan city. It was 
about 2 miles in circumference. The 
columbarium is now the only repre- 
sentative of the Roman settlement: 
it was found entire, and the interior 
was ornamented with stucco and paint- 
ings, but all of these are now destroyed, 
and the 8 chambers of which the build- 
ing was composed are in a state of 
rum. Near it were found the 2 colossal 
heads of Tiberius and Augustus, the 
sitting colossal statue of Tiberius pre- 
served in the Vatican Museum, a mu- 
tilated statue of Germanicus, and some 
other interesting fragments. 

On the other side of the valley of the 
Formello, half-way up the sfope of the 



mound called the Poggio Reale, is the 
very interestins Painted Tomb, disco- 
vered by Marchese Campana in tiie 
winter of 1842, the key of which is kept 
at Isola. It is the only tomb of Veil 
which is now open, and, as it is one of 
the most ancient which has yet been dis- 
covered in any Etruscan city, it caimot 
tail to interest the traveller and anti- 
quary, to whom the discoverer has 
rendered an important service, by leav- 
ing it with its furniture in the exact 
condition in which it was when opened. 
The passage cut in the rock leading to 
the tomb is guarded by 2 crouching 
lions, and the entrance itself is similarly 
guarded. The vault is a low gloomy 
chamber excavated in the volcanic rock, 
with a door formed of converging blocks 
of the earliest polygonal construction, 
and as best seen from the inside. The 
walls ace covered with grotesque paint- 
ings of men, boys, horses, lec^rds, cats, 
winged sphinxes, and dogs, remarkable 
for their rude execution, tiieir strange 
colourin{[, and disproportionate forms. 
These paintings are of the very highest 
antiquity, and are remarkable as being 
much ruder and less Kp;yptian in their 
character than those discovered in tiie 
painted tombs of Tarquinii and other 
Etruscan sites. Projecting fVom the 
walls on either side of the tomb is a 
bench of roek, on each of which, 
when it was opened, lay a skeleton, 
but exposure to the air soon caused 
both to crumble into dust. One tff 
these had been a warrior, and on the 
rt. -hand bench are still preserved por- 
tions of the breastplate, the spear-head, 
and the helmet, perforated by the wea^ 
pon which probably deprived the war- 
rior of life. The other skeleton, fnym 
the absence of armour, is supposed to 
have been that of a female. Micall 
remarks that the style and decorations 
of this tomb show no imitation of the 
Egyptian, and that **all is genuinely 
national, and characteristic of the pri- 
mitive Etruscan school." The large 
earthen jars, which were found to con- 
tain human ashes, are in the earliest 
style of Etruscan art. An inner and 
smaller chamber, with two beams 
carved in relief on the ceiling, has a lo'^ 
ledge cut in the rock round 8 of its sif* 
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on whicli stand square cinerary urns or 
chests, also containing human ashes, 
with several jars and vases. In the cen- 
tre is a low bronze brazier about 2 ft. 
in diameter, which doubtless served for 
burning perfumes. On the wall op- 
posite the doorway are painted 6 small 
many-coloured discs or paterse, the 
exact nature of which has been the 
subject of mach and hitherto inconclu- 
sive discussion. Above them are many 
stumps of nails in the walls, which 
have rusted away vith all trace of the 
articles which were suspended from 
them. At the entrance of this double 
tomb were smaller ones on each side of 
the vestibule, intended probably for the 
dependents-of the &mily. It is a pecu- 
liarity of this sepulchre that, unlike 
most other Etruscan tombs, it has no 
epitaph or inscription whatever, on sar- 
cophagus, urn, cippus, or tile, to record 
the name of the chieftain or hero who 
was here interred. 

The antiquarian traveller will find a 
detailed description of Veii, accompanied 
by numerous plans, maps, and views, in 
Canina's beautiful M'Antica Citta di 
Veii,* printed at Rome in 1847, at the 
expense of the queen dowager of Sar- 
dinia, and since with additions ; in the 
large work in folio, on the Environs of 
Rome, by the same author; and in Mr. 
Dennis's book on the ' Cemeteries of 
Etruria.' 

The modern hamlet of Isola is in a 
state of complete decay. The buildings 
are chiefly of the 1 5th centurv ; the ap- 
pearance of the population, which seldom 
exceeds 100 souls, bears sufficient evi- 
dence of the prevalence of malaria. The 
church, dedicated to the Virgin and to 
St. Pancrazio, was built in the 15th cen* 
tury, after the siege by Ccesar Borgia ; 
it contains a fresco of the Coronation 
of the Virgin, a work probably of that 
period. The village was formerly ap- 
proached only on one side, and was en- 
tered by a gate called the Portonaccio : 
it has now another of later construction 
cut in the tufa rock, commanding a 
picturesque view of the cascade, and 
of the fine precipices which bound the 
Etruscan city on this side. 



FiDENf AND AnTEHNA. 

The traveller who deares to visit 
the sites of these ancient cities from 
Rome, a distance of only 5 m., will have 
the choice of two roads : the one which 
follows the line of the Via Salara runs 
direct from the Porta Salara ; the other 
quits Rome by the Porta del Popolo, 
and, leaving the road to Florence at 
the Casino & Papa Gialio, takes that ou 
the rt. to the Acqua Acetoea, from, which 
a path across the meadows, of less than 
a mile, leads to the foot of the hill, the 
site of ancient Antemno, the ^* Tur- 
rigirffi Antemnse " of the Mneid, one 
Of the 3 cities whose daughters' became 
the mothers of the Roman race. 

'* It seems that the high point nearest 
the road was the citadel of Antem- 
me; and the descent of 2 roads now 
scarcely perceptible, one towards Fide- 
nsa and the bridge, and the other to- 
wards Rome, marks the site of a gate. 
On the other side of the knoll of the 
citadel is a cave, with signs of artificial 
cutting in the rock, being a sepulchre 
under the walls. There was evidently 
a gate also in the hollow which runs 
from the platform of the city to the 
junction of the Aniene and the Tiber, 
where there is now a little islet. Pro«> 
bably there was another gate towards 
the meadows, on the side of the Acqua 
Acetosa, and another opposite: and 
from these 2 gates, which the nature of 
the soil points out, one road must have 
run up a valley tending in the direc- 
tion of the original Palatium of Rome ; 
and the other must have passed by a 
ferry towards Veii, up the valley near 
the present Tor di Quinto. It is not 
uninteresting to observe how a city, 
destroyed at a period previous to what 
is now called that of authentic histoiy, 
should, without even one stone remain- 
ing, preserve indications of its former 
existence. From the height of An- 
temnce is a fine view of the field of 
battle between the Romans and the 
Fidenates, whence TuUus Hostilius 
despatched M. Horatius to destroy the 
city of Alba Longa. The istmnus 
where the 2 roads from Palatium and 
Veii met unites with the <aty a highet 
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eminence, which may have been another 
citadel. The beauty of the situation 
is such that it is impossible it shoiUd 
not have been selected as the site of a 
villa in the flourishing times of Rome." 
—QelL 

A steep descent by the modem road, 
vhich passes near the E. side of the 
hill of Antemnse, brings us to the Ponte 
Salaro, a bridge of 3 arches crossing 
the Anio, the piers of which, built of 
square blocks of red tu&, may be of 
the oldest Roman period, subsequently 
cased with travertine in the 6th cent^'. 
by Narses, who rebuilt it. The Ponte 
Salaro was partiallv destroyed during 
the military operations before Rome in 
1849, when all the bridges on this side 
of the city were blown up to prevent 
the advances of the French besieging 
army. Beyond the Ponte Salaro we 
pass the ruins of a Roman sepulchre 
on the 1., from which the road for the 
next 2 m. runs across the plain called 
Prato JRotondOf having the Tiber at a 
short distance on the 1., and the low 
range of hills that extend from the 1. 
bank of the Anio to Fidens on the rt. 
It was in this plain, rich in meadows and 
pasturage, that many bloody encounters 
took place between the Romans and 
Etruscans daring the kingly period, 
and especially the very memorable 
one with the Fidenates and Veientes, 
which, in consequence of the trea- 
chery of Mettus Fuffetius, the leader of 
the auxiliaries from Alba Longa, led 
to the destruction of that town bj 
Tullus Hostilius. It is also in this 
plain that antiquarians place Hannibal's 
encampment before Rome after his re- 
treat from Capua. 2 m. beyond the 
bridge the road runs alon^ the base 
of the hill on which are situated the 
Casale of La Serpentara, and, farther 
on, the Villa Spada, where topographers 
place the Villa of Phaon, celebrated 
as the place where Nero put an end to 
his miserable existence. It is likely 
that the exact site was about half way 
between the Via Salara and Via No- 
mentana, the whole of which space 
was occupied by the grounds of the 
freedman of the emperor. From the 
Villa Spada a gradual ascent of about 
a mile brings us to the highest point of 
[^Eome.j 



the road, passing over a lower neck of 
ground that separates the table-land on 
the rt., upon which the city of Fidense 
is supposed to have *stood, from that of 
its Arx or Citadel ; the site of which is 
now marked by the farm-buildings of 
Castel Giubeleo, on a precipitate eleva- 
tion, overlooking from about half a 
mile the 1. bank of the Tiber. No 
ruins are visible, either on the site of 
the ancient city or of its citadel, if we 
except the numerous artificial excava- 
tions on the fkce of the cliffs, some of 
which were evidently made for sepul* 
chrat purposes ; indeed, it was scarcely 
possible that any should remain, Fi- 
dens having been destroyed more than 
four centuries before our era. The 
modem buildings of Castel Giubeleo 
date from the time of Boniface VIII. ; 
the tbrms around belonging to the 
Chapter of St. Peter's. 

" Making the circuit of Castel Giu- 
beleo, you are led round till yon meet 
the road, where it issues firom the 
hollow at the northern langle of the 
city. Besides the tombs which are 
found on both sides of the southern 
promontory of the city, there is a cave, 
running far into the rock, and branch- 
ing on into several chambers and 
passages. Fidense, like Veil, is said 
to have been taken by a mine; and 
this cave might be supposed to indi- 
cate the spot, being subsequently en- 
larged into its present form, had not 
Livy stated that the ounicultts was on 
the opposite side of Fidense, where the 
cliffs were loftiest, and that it was 
carried into the Arx. The chief necro- 
polis of Fidense was probably on the 
heights to the N.E., called Poggio de' 
Sette Bagni, where are a number of 
caves; and here, also, are traces of 
quarries, probably those of the soft 
rock for which Fidenss was famed in 
ancient times. The walls of Fidense 
have utterly disappeared ; not one 
stone remains on another, and the 
broken pottery and the tombs around 
are the sole evidences of its existence. 
Yet, as Nibby observes, * few ancient 
cities, of which few or no vestiges re- 
main, have had the good fortune to 
have their sites so well determined a^ 
Fidense.' Its distance of 40 stadia, '^ 
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h m.) from Bome,ineiidoned by Dion^- 
siu8» and its position relative to Veii, 
to the Tiber, and to the confluence of 
the Anio with that stream, as set forth 
b^ I<<ivy, leave not a doubt of its true 
Bite." — Dennis, 

An excursion, including AntemnsB, 
Fidense, and Veii, may he made in 
the same day, by a good walker, 
and by leaving Rome early. Passing 
through the Porta Salara, Antemnse wiU 
be reached in less than an hour; a couple 
of hours will suffice to examine Castel 
Giubeleo and the site of Fidense ; atter 
which, crossing the Tiber in a boat, 
which may be found below Castel Giu- 
beleo, a path of about 5 m. will bring 
him along the 1. bank of the Valca or 
Cremera to the site of Veii, leaving on 
the 1. the Torre delle due Case, and 2 m. 
hifl^her up on the rt. the Casale di Cre- 
mera, or delle Valca, where there are 
some remains of Roman tombs, and 
which is probably the spot that wit- 
nessed the defeat of the 300 Fabii. Or, 
instead of returniug by Veii, a very 
agreeable excursion may be made up 
the valley of the Boffalota^ which opens 
on the rt. half a mile beyond Castel 
Giubeleo, passing by the Casale di Sette 
Bagni, Redicioli, Accoramboni, and the 
Casale di Bella Zhnna, prettily situated, 
ih)m which a good road of 3 m., pass- 
ing by Le Vigne Ntuwe, and the Mong 
Sacer, celebrated in Roman history for 
the retreat of the Plebeians in a.u.c. 
261, will bring the tourist to thePonte 
Zomentano (a corruption of Nomen- 
tano), and from theuce to Rome by 
the Porta Pia. 

Bracctano and its Lake, 

26 m. from Rome. A very interest- 
ing excursion may be made to Bracciano 
and its neighbourhood. Although less 
often visited than many other places 
in the environs of the capital, it will well 
repay the journey; with post-horses 
Bracciano, including Vicarello, may be 
visited in the same day. A public 
convevance leaves the Osteria del Sole, 
near the ch. of S. Andrea della Valle, 
daily, performing the distance in 5 
hrs. There is a very tidy inn at Brac- 
ciano, the Osteria "Piva, kept by an 



obliging landlady^ where th« not over- 
fastidious tourist will find very fair 
quarters, and where the artist maj 
spend economically several days in the 
midst of scenery of a very picturesque 
character. Leaving Rome, we follow 
the high road to Florence (see p. 307 
of this vol.> and Rte. 107) as &r as 
La Storta, a short distance beyond 
which the road turns off to the 1. to 
follow the Via Claudia, which led fix>m 
the Via Cassia to Cosa. After leav- 
ing La Storta, the road, which con- 
tinues very good, passes for the next 5 
m. through an uninteresting country 
consisting of large pasturage farms. 
At the 14th m. from Rome the Aqi|a- 
sono stream, descending from the hills 
of Baccano* is crossed, and a mile far- 
ther on we reach the Osteria Nuova, 
ver^ nearly on the site of the Roman 
station of Careis of the Antonine Itine- 
rary. Near here a road branches off on 
the 1. to the large dairy-farms of Santa 
Maria di Celsano and Casale di Galera. 
Soon after passing the Osteria Nuova, 
the Arrone, the natural outlet of the lake 
of Bracciano, is crossed, near to where 
it falls by a cascade over a lava cur- 
rent, into the picturesque valley below. 
From this place a path of about a mile 
leads to the deserted village of Gralera, 
and which will be well worth a visit. 
The ravine through which the Arrone 
runs is beautiftil, enclosed between 
precipices of tu& and basaltic lava, on 
one of which is perched the medlseval 
town. Although it is very probable that 
there was an Etruscan or Roman town 
there, no traces of ancient i*emaiDS 
have hitherto been discovered. The 
modem Galera has existed from the 
11th centy., and its counts in the 12th 
and 13th exercised considerable influence 
in that part of La Campagna as lords 
of the district of Cereise, the coun- 
try situated between the lake of Brac- 
ciano, the range of hills of Baocano, 
and the Via Claudia. In 1226 Ga- 
lera became possessed by the Orsini fin- 
mily, who held it until 1670 ; it now be- 
longs, with a part of the neighbouring 
Talley, to the College of the Hungarian 
Jesuits at Rome. The town has for 
nearly half a centy. been entirely aban- 
doned, owing to the increase of malaria, 
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and pMsentB a strange aspect of deso- 
lation in its unroofed and abandoned 
churches and houses so lately inhabited, 
overgrown with a rank vegetation and 
tenanted only by reptiles. The rock on 
which it stands is a fine mass of black 
lava, risinff through the volcanic tufa, 
sarrounded on 3 oC its nearly vertical 
sides by the deep ravine at the bottom 
of which runs the Arrone. The town is 
entered by a double gate towards the 
N., over which are the Orsini arms; 
many of the houses and 2 steeples of 
churches are still erect, forming pic- 
turesque objects of abandonment and 
desolation. The older walls of the llth 
centy. may be seen at the N.W. angle 
of the town : on these rises the castle 
of the Orsinis, a fine brick edifice. 
The position is exceedingly romantic, 
and Its complete solituoe is one of 
the most impressive examples of the 
influence of malaria which it is pos- 
sible to conceive. The valley of the 
Arrone, which extends from Galera to 
below Castel di Guido, on the road 
from Rome to Civita Vecchia, is ex- 
tremely picturesque in its upper por- 
tion : watered by the perennial stream 
flowing from the lake of Bracciano, it is 
fertile, and contains numerous large 
meadows and pasturage-fiirms, upon 
which great numbers of horses and 
cattle are reared, and a large quantity 
of butter produced for the Roman mar- 
ket The bottom of the valley conrasts 
of rich meadows, the hills on the sides 
of grazing land, over which rise woods 
of ilex, the cork, and ordinary oaks. 
The farms of Santa Maria di Celsano 
and of Casale di Galera, belonging to 
the Marchese di Rocca Giovane, would 
well repay a visit to those who may 
take an interest in the agricultural 
pursuits of the Roman Campagna; 
but in ^is beautiful valley malaria 
is the great evil, few of its inhabitants 
being able to remain beyond the end 
of June. 

Beyond the Arrone a road, recently 
improved, branches off on the rt. to An- 
guillara, by which Trevignano may also 
be reached. The plain ofthe Arrone ex- 
tends in this direction to where the river 
issues from the lake, and is more fertile 
than the surrounding Campagna. About 



S m. before reachingBracelano we enter 
on a portion of the Roman pavement of 
the Via Claudia, well preserved for 
more than a mile ; soon afterwards the 
town and its castle come into view, 
and from no point, perhaps, is the latter 
8e<Hi to greater advantage. A flat marshy 
tract, called Lago Morto, from the small 
pestilential pool that sometimes exists 
m it, is pas^ on the 1. From here the 
lake is first seen, with the village of 
Trevignano on its opposite shore, backed 
by the coaieal peak of Monte di Rocca 
Romana* About a mile before reaching 
Bracciano the road turns to the rt., the 
Via Claudia continuing in a straight 
line to the convent of the Cappuccim 8. 
of the town. 

Bracciano (Inn: Albergo Piva) con- 
tains a pop. of about 2000 Inhab. From 
its elevation and distance of nearly a 
mile from the lake, its climate is less 
unhealthy than most places around ; it 
enjoys a certain degree of prosperity 
from its iron- works, where bars are 
manufactured from cast-iron brought 
chiefly from Tuscany, fuel being abun- 
dant from the surrounding wooded 
country, as well as good water-power 
for the mills from the surroundins hills. 
At the N. extremity of the hill of Brac- 
ciano, and overlooking the lake, is the 
extensive baronial castle, built in the 
15th centy. by the Orsinis; it is con- 
sidered one of the good, although not 
very ancient specimens of the feudal 
castles of Italy, and presents a noble 
and imposing aspect. Its ground plan 
is a pentagon of unequal sides, the 
longest being towards the town, havine 
3 lofty towers connected by a machi- 
colated wall ; 3 other towers stand on 
the opposite side towards the lake : the 
windows are square and small, the walls 
built of black lava, taken, it is said, in 
jMirt, from the pavement of the Via Cas- 
sia. On the N. side is the entrance by a 
double gate and covered way, partly 
excavated in the volcanic breccia of 
which the hill is formed, and flanked 
by 2 round towers. The central court 
is an irregular square, surrounded by a 
portico now built up, the pilasters bear^ 
ing the shields of the Orsinis ; a deco- 
rated outside staircase, with some 
mains of frescoes, leads to the ^ 
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story from this court The interior of 
the castle offers tittle to interest the tI- 
sitor. In the great hall, now antenanted, 
are some traces of fi^seoes, it is said by 
F. Zaoehero, forming a kind of friese 
of fismily portraits ; beyond this are 3 
large rooms, with roofs decorated in the 
worst style of the 1 7th oenty.; and be- 
yond these, 2 small apartments with 
fresco and stucco decorations in the 
style of the Loggie of the Vatican. The 
apartments occupied by the owner are 
small, and plainly fitted up with modern 
furniture ; they overlook the town. No 
visitor to the castle should omit to 
ascend to the summit, from which the 
yiew over the lake and surrounding 
country is interesting; looking S.W. 
and beneath is the town of Bracciano ; 
beyond it the Capuchin convent in the 
midst of a grove of ilexes ; on the rt the 
valley of Manziani, with the hill of 
Monte Vjrginio crowned by a convent 
behind it; turning towards the lake a 
rich plain, covered with plantations of 
olive-trees and vines, extends along its 
shores, above which rises a thick forest 
reaching to the summit of the hills that 
encircle this picturesque basin; in front 
is seen the mass of buildings surround- 
ing the iMiths of Vicarello, and fkrther 
to the rt the town of Trevignano 
upon a promontory jutting into the 
lake; behind Trevignano rises a re- 
markable group of nills; the pointed 
peak in the centre is Monte di Rocca 
Komano (2026 ft. above the sea), fa- 
miliar to the traveller from Florence to 
Rome as seen rising behind the post- 
station of Monterosi. To the rt of 
Trevignano a white house marks the 
site of PoUine, at the entrance to the 
Val d' Inferno ; and fiirther still a white 
line near the lake shows the course of 
the Pauline aqueduct. The plain through 
which the Arrone flows from the lake 
intervenes between this p<nnt and the 
high promontory on which stands the 
town of Anguillara; the fine woods be- 
tween the latter and Bracciano are those 
of Mondragone. Beyond Monte di Rocca 
Romana may be discovered the peaks of 
the Ciminian range, Soriano, and the 
Monte di Vico, &rther E. the ridge of 
Soracte, and more in the ibregroand, 
and extending towards the Tiber and 



the Sabine Apennines, the low volcanic 
group surrounding Bracciano, with the 
pointed hill of Monte Mnsino, the Ara 
MutisD, at its eastern extremity. TheOr- 
sinis appear to have been deprived of the 
property prior to the accession of Martin 
v., but they were reinstated in their 
possessions by that pontiff with the title 
of counts. In the wars of the Colonnas 
with Sixtus IV. and Innocent VIII. 
in 1485, Bracciano was captured and 
sacked by the former. The castle ap- 
pears to have been built about this time, 
and Paul IV. in 1564 confirmed the 
Orsinis in their fief, and raised it to the 
rank of a duchy. They retain«;d posses- 
sion of it until the close of the last 
century, when they sold it to the Ode- 
scalchi family. The feudal privileges 
of the castle were not surrendered to 
the government at the French invasion, 
and are consequently still in force : the 
hall of justice is shown at the summit 
of the castle, in which the duke has the 
power of sitting in judgment on his 
vassals. It would be difficult to find in 
any part of Europe a more perfect 
realization of baronial times than the 
castle of Bracciano : it seems made to 
be the scene of some story of romance, 
and it is stated that it was the first 
place in the neighbourhood of Rome 
wliich Sir Walter Scott expressed an 
anxiety to visit on his arrival at Rome, 
with what may be considered a depravity 
of taste, in the midst of so many sites 
and objects of infinitely greater interest. 
The town of Bracciano is divided into 2 
portions, the Borgo Vecchio and the 
Borgo Nuovo : the former includes the 
castfe and its dependencies, but, although 
situated high above the lake, it shares 
with the lower quarter the suspicion of 
malaria. The Lake^ a beautiful sheet 
of water, 20 m. in circumference, up- 
wards of 7 m. across, and its surface 
540 ft. above the sea. presents all the 
charaeteristies of a great volcanic de- 
pression; it is the I^cns Sabatinns of 
the ancients, and derived its name from 
an Etruscan city of Sabate, which was 
believed by the Roman historians to 
have been submerged under the waters 
of the lake. 

A road of 7 m. leads ftota Bracciano 
to the little village of Oriolo, eon* 
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taming a ▼ilia of the Altieri flimily : 
it passes through a pit^tty country on 
the skirts of the great forest in vbich 
the Aoqaa Paola has its sources. On 
the rt. hand, between the road and 
the lake, is the ch. of San Liberato, 
distant about 2 m. from Braociano; 
whence there is a direct padi tra- 
versiag the ancient pavement of the 
Via Clfttdia, which was extended in 
this direction. The ch. is beauti- 
fully placed on a hiU commanding the 
whole of the lake: it dates from the 8th 
or 9th century, and occupies the site of 
a Roman villa ciUled Pausilypou, built 
by Metia the wife of Titus Metius He- 
donius, as we may see on the inscrip- 
tion preserved under the portico. The 
pavement is composed of ancient frag- 
ments^ among which is one with the 
name of Germanicus. A good road re- 
cently constructed leads from firacciano 
to the baths of Vicarello and Trevig^ 
nauo. Vicarello derives its name pro- 
bably from Vieus Anrelise : it is remark- 
able for its ruins of a villa, probably of 
the time of Trajan, and for its mineral 
waters, known in ancient times as the 
Aquse Aureliie, and which some anti- 
quaries have identified with the Aqus 
ApoUinarie of the Antonine Itinerary. 
These waters of late years have become 
more frequented : they are sulphureous, 
and efficacious in cutaneous and rheu- 
matic affections; their temperature is 
about 113^ Fahr. ; they are slightly 
acidulous, and contain a large propor- 
tion of salts of soda and lime. Being 
situated in an insalubrious region, they 
can only be resorted to in May and June. 
In 1 737 these baths were given by Cle- 
ment XII. tothe German Jesuits* College, 
the present owners, who have done 
much to render them available. It was 
dtiring some late restorations that seve- 
ral very interesting antiquities were 
discovered here in clearing out an an- 
cient reservoir, which are noticed in our 
description of the Kircherian Museum, 
where they are now deposited (see p. 
231), consisting chiefly of ofPenngs or 
stipce. The most interesting of these 
antiquities were 3 silver vases, with 
the itineraries from Cadiz to Rome en- 
graved upon them ; several other vases ; 
and an immense quantity of small cop^ 



per coins, weighing upwards of a ton of 
metal, and embracing from the remotest 
Etruscan period, when the uncoined ^s 
Rude was the only coin, to the time of 
the Csesars, and comprising a most in> 
teresting series of the small copper 
coinage of Republican and Imperial 
Rome, and of many of the remote 
provincial towns of the empire. In 
the middle ages, as early as the Idth 
century, Vicarello was a fortified 
village belonging to the monastery 
of S. Gregorio on the Cselian. It is 
supposed to have been mined in the 
contests of the Roman barons with 
Riemd. About 3 m. from Vicarello is 
TrevignasM, a picturesque village of .HOO 
Inhab., situated on a projecting rock of 
lava, and crowned by the ruins of a 
castle of the 1 3th eenty . It occupies tins 
site of the Etruscan city of Trebonia- 
num, of which some remains of walls 
are still visible. Trevignano is one of 
the old feudal possessions of the Orsini 
family, to whom it gave the title of count 
in the 14th oenty. The Orsinis were 
besieged here in the 15th century by 
the Colonnas and by Ceesar Borgia, who 
took the castie and sacked the town, 
from which it never afterwards re- 
covered. From Trevignano a road leads 
through the deep ravine called the 
Vai d' Inferno to the Casale di Pollme, 
on the ridge which separates the lake of 
Bracciano from the smaller craters of 
Martignano and Stracciacapra, on the 
western side of the crater of Baccano. 
About 5 m. beyond PoUine we cross 
the Arrone, the outlet of the lake of 
Bracciano ; beyond whicli is Anguiilara, 
ancientiy called Angularia, ^om its 
situation on a lofty insulated rock above 
the S.E. angle of the lake. In the 14th 
centy. it gave its name to the lake, and 
conferred a title on that branch of the 
Orsini fkmily which figures so conspi- 
cuously in the history of the period as 
the counts of Anguillara. Their ba- 
ronial castle, crowned and defended by 
towers of the 1 5th century, still retains 
their armorial bearinprs, and is remark- 
able for its successful resistance to the 
forces of the duke of Calabria in 1486, 
who was compelled to raise the siege. 
The ch., dedicated to S. Maria Assup^** 
ooei^ies the highest point of the 
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and is remarkable only for its fine view 
over the lake. The Villa ■ Moodragone 
with its cypress plantations is prettily 
situated; and ados considerably to the 
pictaresqne beauty of the town. Near 
It and in varions parts of the neigh- 
bourhood are vestiges of mcient founda- 
tions and numerous fragments of antique 
marbles and inscriptionf, supposed to 
mark the sites of Roman villas. The 
most important ruin in this n^gh- 
bourhood was discovered at the deserted 
ch. of San Stefano, about 2 m. S. of 
Anguillara : it is of great extent, and 
is considered to belong to a villa of 
the 1st century of our era. Anguil- 
lara is 20 m. from Rome : Uie road is 
practicable for carriages, and falls into 
the Via Claudia, the high road from 
Rome to Bracciano^ at the Osteria 
Nnova. 



Excursion to Pobto and Fiumicino. 

This excursion can be easily made 
in a day by starting from Rome at an 
early hour: the journey to Porto and 
Fiumicino will take 3 hrs. ; one hour 
will suffice for visiting the ruins at the 
former ; carriages may be faired for the 
excursion for 4 seudi. A steamer leaves 
the Ripa Grande every morning, arriv- 
ing at Fiumicino in 2 hrs., and, leaving 
again at 3, reaches Rome about 7 p.m. : 
bv this conveyance the tourist, after 
visiting Fiumicino and Porto, can pro- 
ceed to Ostia, and return to the former 
in time for ^e starting of the boat in 
the afternoon. The passage up the 
Tiber is tedious, the steamer generally 
having vessels in tow. 

The road from the capital to Porto 
leaves it by the Porta Portese, and 
follows the ancient Via Portuends 
for about 1^ m. to Poszo S. Pantaleo, 
at the foot of the Monte Verde, when 
it branches off to the rt., the Via 
Portuensis following the plain along 
the N. bank of the river. The modem 
road is hilly, crossing several parallel 
ridges and valleys for the first 5 m., 
running at first through a well-cnltivated 
region chiefly of vineyards, which fbr^ 
nish the best wine in the immediate, 
neighbourhood <^ the city. 8 m. fh>m ' 



Rome we pass on liie rt the Villa San- 
tuoci, General Oudinot*s h€ad<-qnarters 
during the siege of Rome in 1849; and 
4 m. ikrther the wooded valley of the 
Magliana, near where it opens into the 
plain bordering on the Tiber: the ex- 
tensive fimn-buildings of Magliana, seen 
in the latter and on our 1., on the ^te of 
tbe Prssdium Manlianum, became one 
of the favourite villa residences of 
several Popes, and especially of Leo X., 
and there he caught his last illness in 
1521. Their situation Is veiky beau- 
tiful, in the midst of a fertile country, 
abounding in game, but in suraaier tbe 
air is pestilential from malaria. The 
ftrms now belong to the monastery 
of St Cecilia, and, as is generally the 
case imder such ownership, the builoings 
are allowed to £sll into rain; beyond 
the valley ci Magliana the road runs 
over an undulating pasture region, in 
every rei^Mct similar to the or^nary 
Campagna, the valleys by which it is 
intersected being laid ont in meadows; 
scarcely an habitatioii is to be seen : in 
spring the fields are covered with fdants 
of the Aaphodebts, here called porazzi, 
from the disagreeable smell which th^r 
flowers exhale. At 11 m. from Rome 
the road reaches the top of the last emi- 
nence towards the sea, from which the 
view over the Mediterranean towards 
Civita Vecchia on one side (the rt.), and 
over the Laurentine forest on the other, 
with Porto Fiumicino and Ostia, and 
the windings of the Tiber below, is 
particularly fine. At the bottom of the 
descent we arrive at the miseraUe 
Osteria of Ponte di Galera on the 
river of the same name, and from which 
a level causeway and in a straight line 
leads to Porto. 

Porto. There is no inn here« the 
whole place consisting of the villa of 
the MsBquis of Pallavicini of Genoa, 
to whom the country around belongs, 
of his extensive fkrm^buildings, and of 
the Bishop's palace and the cathedral 
of Santa Rufina attached to it 

Before reaching the fiirm-buildings, 
a large brick ruin on the left is sup- 
posed to have been a temple dedicated 
to Portumnus, the divinity of ports and 
harbonn ; it is circular, and from the 
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style of its masonry appears to date 
from the time of the Antonines. From 
this point diverge on either hand two 
lines of wall, which formed the de- 
fences of the town towards Rome: 
they extend to the ancient port, which, 
as well as l^e buildings that surround 
it, diey enclose. After passing the 
fkrm-buildings, and nearly opposite 
the Villa PaUavicini, has been placed 
the very interesting inscription dis- 
covered on the spot, which has thrown 
so much light on the construction of 
the ancient port ; it states that, in con- 
sequence of the inundations with which 
Rome had been threatened b^ the diffi- 
culty of ^e waters of the Tiber reach- 
ing the sea, the Emperor Claudius had 
cut a new channel in a.d. 46. The fol- 
lowing is a copy of this curious record : — 

TT . CLAVDIVS . DRV8I . F . CAE8AB — AVO . 
GERHANICVS . PONTIF . MAX . — TRIB . 
POTEST. YI . OOB III. . DESIO. IV. IIII. 
IMP Xn . PP — F088I8 . DVCnS . A. TIBERI 
OPERI8 . FOBTV8 — CAV8SA . EMIS8I8QYE . 
IN . MARE . VRBBH . — INVNDATIONI8 . 

pERicvLO . LiBERAViT. A short way 
beyond this we pass under a gate, now 
called the Arco di Nostra Donna, from 
an image of the Virgin beneath it, 
opening on the Port of Trajan, or what 
in modem language might be called 
Trajan's Dock. It is now reduced to a 
marshy state, although preserving its 
hexagonal form, surrounded on every 
side by ruins of buildings which formed 
the warehouses, the emporium of the ma- 
ritime commerce of Rome in the second 
and third centuries, as shown in the 
medals of that emperor. Beyond the 
Portus Trajani is the medieval Castle 
of Porto, now the Bishop's palace, in 
the court of which are numerous an- 
cient inscriptions and fragments of 
sculpture discovered in the neighbour- 
hood. The ch. of Santa Rufina dose by, 
with Porto, fpreB an episcopal title to 
the sub-dean of the College of Cardi- 
nals ; the edifice has been modernized, 
and offers nothing of interest, except its 
handsome bell-tower of the 12th or ISth 
centy. 

The situation of Porto, and the great 
hydraulic works of which it was the 
centre, will well repay a more detailed 
examination from those interested in 



the engineering works of the Im- 
perial period. We must refer such 
persons to the descriptions of Fea 
and Canina, who have exhausted the 
subject. For the ordinary visitor it 
may suffice to know that Ostia had been 
the port of Rome ft-om the earliest pe- 
riod — ^not, however, the modern Ostia, 
but the ruins which are seen ^ 
mile lower down the river; and that 
the Tiber emptied itself into the sea by 
a single branch, which, from the in- 
creasing alluvial deposits, decreased so 
much m depth as to be difficult of 
navigation, whilst its current was so 
impeded as to threaten Rome with 
inundation. To remedy these inconve- 
niences it became necessary to form ano- 
ther port, and to procure fqr the waters 
of the river a more rapid fau, by dimi- 
nishing the length of its course towards 
the sea. Projected by Augustus, these 
works were not executed until the 
reign of Claudius, in the middle of the 
1st centy. The Portus Claud ii appears 
to have been the first undertaken, and 
consisted of a vast harbour opening di- 
rectly on the sea, encircled by 2 piers, 
with a third surmounted by a light- 
house, to protect the entrance. In the 
course of a short time this port also 
began to be choked up, in consequence 
of which that which we now see was 
commenced by Trajan, and completed 
about A.D. 103. The circuit of the 
Claudian Port may still be easily fol- 
lowed in the meadows to the N. of the 
hexagonal dock of Trajan. The second 
object, of afibrding an increased fall to 
the waters of the Tiber, was effected by 
cutting a canal by which it reached the 
sea in a direct instead of by the sinuous 
line of the old channel ; and it is to that 
great work that the inscription above 
^ven particularly refers. A second 
canal was subsequently added, by 
which the Claudian basin communi- 
cated with the Tiber, and by which the 
vessels arriving in it were enabled to 
proceed to Rome without unloading, and 
to carry their cargoes to the capital 
without re-entering the sea. 

The silting up of the Port of Clau- 
dius and the increasing wants of impe- 
rial Rome, dependent on its maritiTn<> 
I commerce for supplies of food, rend 
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a new harboar neeeuary ; and, aa has 
been already stated, this was under- 
taken and completed by Trajao. It 
communicated vith the Port of Claudius 
on the N., and was surrounded with 
warehouses. Its circuit, which is 
still nearly entire, measures 2400 yds.; 
the greatest depth of water in it now 
scarcely reaches 10 ft. 

Anew eanai from the Tiber to the 
sea, opening into the hexagonal basin 
of Trajan, was at the same time ex- 
cavated, and forms the modem N. 
branch of the river, which extends 
from beyond Porto to Fiumicino, and 
is now the only navigable one — the 
space between the Fossa Trajaui, as 
this canal was called, and the old 
channel of the Tiber, constituting the 
waste alluvial tract called the Isola 
Sacra. 

A road of 2 m. leads from Porto to 
Fiucaicino. The ruins on the rt., 
before reaching the modern cemetery, 
belonged probably to the warehouses, 
or Horrea^ of the Port of Claudius, und 
some massive constructions are seen 
on the 1. bordering the Fossa Trajani. 
Fiumicino is of recent origin. It con- 
sists of a range of houses &cing the 
river, on which may be always seen 
moored numerous coasting-vessels on 
their way to and from Rome. There 
is a very fair Inn at Fiumicino, and the 
place is a good deal resorted to in the 
spring by the Romans, and particularly 
in May, during the quail-shooting sea- 
son, these birds arriving in immense 
numbers during their northern migra- 
tion ou this part of the coast. In 
summer and autumn it would be 
highly dangerous to sleep here, from 
the prevalence of malaria — the Govern- 
ment officers being even oblised to re- 
move to Rome during the mght. At 
the W. extremity of the village is a 
massive castle, built in 1773 by Cle- 
ment XIV. It was then on the borders 
of the sea, but is now 300 vds. from it 
On its summit is a lighthouse. The 
entrance to the river is narrow, between 
2 piers erected on piles,* recently nar- 
rowed to increase tne current a^ its 
scouring effect on the bar. The view 
from the summit of the castle is very 
fine, extending from Civita Vecchia to 



Cape Cireello, and in dear weatker to 

the Ponza Islands; whilst inland the 
panorama of the Volscian, Alban, and 
Sabine Mountains is unequalled. 

On leaving Fiumicino the tourist 
may proceed to Ostia, either by tra* 
versing the Isola Sacra, 3 m., to the 
Torre di S, Michele, where he may find 
a boat to cross the Tiber (but of which 
he will do well to inform hioiself 
beforehand); or, returning throuxh 
Porto, by the road that lei^ past the 
cb. and farm of S. [ppolito to Torre 
Boacciana, where there is a ferry-boat. 
Torre Boacciana is at Uie W. extremity 
of the ruins of Roman Ostia, The Torre . 
di 8, Michele, lower down the river, is sun 
interesting landmark, showing the ex- 
tent of the increase of the delta in our 
own times, having been erected in 1569 
on the sea-side, from which it ia now 
2200 yds. distant. 



Excursion to 0mA, Castbl Fubamo, 
Tor Paterno, Pratica, and thr 
Coast of Lativm. 

Should the tourist not have gone to 
Ostia from Fiumicino and Porto, and 
wishes to combine his visit there with a 
tour through the maritime district of 
Latium, his best plan will be to pro- 
ceed from Rome to Ostia, and extend 
it to Pratica, Ardea, and Porto d* Anxio. 
There is no public conveyance to 
Ostia : the best plan will be to hire a 
light vehicle, as the roads beyond 
Castel Fusano are very heavy, and 
which may be done for about 2 scudx 
a day. Castel Fusano may be made 
the first night's resting-place, Ardea the 
second, and Porto d Anzio the third, 
from which Astura can be visited; 
beyond the latter there is nothing to 
repay the fatigue and risk of a jour- 
ney through the marshy district which 
extends to Monte Cireello. For many, 
and especiallv when ladies are of the 
party, it will be more convenient to 
visit these several places as separate 
excursions, returning to Rome the 
same evening, which may be done for 
all excepting Porto d' Anzio. We may 
add that, except as re^rds classical 
associations, the excursions to Ostia 
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and Porto d'Anzio will alone repay 
the discomfort aud fatigue. As the 
inn at Ostia is a miserable concern, it 
will be desirable to take one's dinner 
in the carriage — or, for those who wish 
to pass the night, to obtain permission 
from Prince Chigi to jnake Castel 
Fosano the resting-place, which is 
generally gpranted, except during the 
mlleggiaituyu of the &mily there in May 
and Jane. 

Ostia is 16 m. distant from Rome. A 
carriage 1^ 4 persons to go and retam 
in the same day may be hired for 5 scudi. 
The journey from Rome occupies 3 h. 
The road leaves Rome by the Porta San 
Paolo» and follows the Via Ostiensis, 
running parallel to the 1. bank of the 
Tiber ror the greater partof the distance. 
Soon after passing the basilica, near the 
Ponte di S. Paolo, we see the ruins of 
the Vicua AlexandrinuSf an ancient 
Roman village discovered a few years 
ago. Near this the ancient Via Lauren- 
tina, still used as the carriage-road to De- 
cimo and Pratica, branches off on the 1. 
hand. 2 m. farther the river Albanus, 
which has its source fVom the Emissa- 
rium of the lake of Albano, is crossed, 
near to where it empties itself into the 
Tiber at the Tor di Valle. A very ex- 
tensive plain of j^turage-land extends 
on the rt. to the Tiber, bKB^ond which is 
seen MagUana. At the distance of 9 m. 
from Rome, after passing the osteria of 
Malafede» we cross a small stream, a tri- 
butary of the Tiber, by an ancient 
bridge called the Ponte della Refolta. 
The road gradually descends as we 
approach the coast, and traverses a 
district presenting little to divert the 
monotony of the scene, except some 
finely-preserved fragments of the an- 
cient pavement As we draw nearer to 
Ostia we discover the salt-marshes which 
Livy mentions as having existed in the 
time of Ancus Martins. The road crosses 
their northern extremity by an ancient 
bridge, and immediately afterwards we 
reach the modem village of Ostia. Of 
all the towns in the environs of Rome 
this is one of the most melancholy. The 
population scarcely numbers 60 souls; 
and during the summer heats, when the 
neighbouring coast is afflicted with 



malaria, this small amount is still 
further reduced. The destructiou of 
ancient Ostia by the Saracens in 
the 5th century was so complete 
that no attempt was ever made to 
restore it, and the neighbourhood ap- 
pears to have been deserted until a.d. 
880, when the present town was founded 
by Gregory IV. at a distance of more 
than I m. from the original city. The 
pope surrounded it with walls, and it is 
mentioned in many ecclesiastical docu- 
ments of the period under the name of 
Gregoriopolis. In the pontificate of 
Leo IV. it became famous for the defeat 
of the Saracens, which Raphael has im- 
mortalised in the Stanze of the Vatican. 
For many centuries it was a position of 
some importance in the warfare of the 
middle ages, and the population ap- 
pears to have been considerable as late 
as the 15th century, when it was be- 
sieged and taken b^ Ladislaus king of 
Naples. The fortifications were sub- 
sequently repaired by Martin V., whose 
arms may yet be recognised on the 
walls. About the same time Cardi- 
nal d'Estouteville, bishop of the dio- 
cese, restored the town, and probably 
laid the foundation of the present 
Castle J which was built and fortified by 
his successor, Cardinal della Rovere, 
afterwards Julius II., f^om the designs 
of Sanf^allo, who lived at Ostia for 2 
vears in the service of the cardinal. 
This castle, the picturesque fortress of 
modern Ostia, consists of massi\e semi- 
circular towers in the style of the 15th 
century, united by a curtain and de- 
fended by a ditch.' The arms of the 
della Rovere family are still seen over 
the gate : coins were struck in comme- 
moration of its erection, and the car- 
dinal employed Baldassare Peruzzi to 
decorate tne interior with fVescoes ; but 
all traces of his works have been de- 
stroyed by the damp and neglect of up- 
wards of 3 centuries. In 1494 the car- 
dinal made it memorable for his gallant 
defeat of the French troops, who had 
lauded and occupied it in the previous 
year. He also built as an additional 
defence the Torre Boacciana, lower 
down the river, and continued to im- 
prove and strengthen the town after his 
accession to the papal chair. Th 
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pearance of the old fbrtrets of Ostm, 
with the solitary pine which stands in 
front of it, is exceedingly picturesque. 
Modem Ostia, after the death of iulins 
II., gradually declined, and was finally 
rained in 1612, when Paul V. re- 
opened the rt. arm of the Tiber, pre- 
cisely as the ancient city had been 
by the construction of the port of Olau- 
dius. It now contains nothing to de- 
tain the traveller except the castle 
and the charch or cathedral of St. 
Aurea, rebuilt by Cardinal della 
Bovere from the desi^s of Baocio 
Pintelli : it still retains his armo- 
rial bearings, and the trophies of his 
victory over the French. The bi- 
shopric of Ostia is one of the most 
celebrated in the Papal States : the 
Church tradition tells us that it was 
founded in the time of the apostles, 
while other accounts refer its establish- 
ment to the pontificate of S. Urban I., 
A.D. 229, and regard S. Ciriacus as its 
first bishop. From the earliest times, 
as St. Augnstin mentions, the pope, 
when not already a bishop at his elec- 
tion, is consecrated by the bishop of 
Ostia, who is always a cardinal and the 
senior member of the Sacred College. 
The see was united to that of Velletri 
by Eugemus III. in 1150, and is still 
held in conjunction with that diocese. 

The chief interest of Ostia at the 
present time is derived from the exca- 
vations begun among the rnins of the 
ancient ci^ at the close of the last 
century. The site of ancient Ostia is 
about a mile from the modem vil- 
lage. This celebrated city, according 
to the united testimony of the Latin 
historians, was founded by Ancus Mar- 
tins as ^e port of Home, and for many 
centuries was the scene of the embark- 
ation of several important expeditions 
to the distant provinces of the empire. 
Of these, the most r^narkable were the 
embarkation of Scipio Africanus for 
Spain, and that of Claudius on his 
expedition to Britain. The port, how- 
ever, had even then become seriously 
affected by the increasing deposits of 
the Tiber : Claudius had tdreaay begun 
his new harbour of Porto on the rt. 
arm of the river ; and in the time of 
Strabo the port of Ostia was ahnost, if 



not entirely, filled up. The fkme «f 
the great temple of Castor and Pollax, 
the iBdes Castroram of Ammian, tbe 
numerous villas of the Roman patri- 
cians abundantiy scattered on the coast, 
and tiie crowds of people who fre- 
quented its shores for the b^iefit of 
tea-bathing, sustained the prosperity of 
the city for some time after the destrac- 
tion of its harbour; but the growing 
importance of the new town of Portos 
mdually led to its decay, and in the 
time of Procopius it had lost its walls 
and was nearly deserted. From the 
incursions of the Saracens in the fifth 
century Ostia, which once contained 
80,000 Inbab., fell into a state of com- 
plete ruin. The site is now marked 
by foundations of buildings of inferior 
architecture, in a great measure con- 
cealed by brambles and thickets. It is 
more remarkable for the excavations 
which have been made upon the spot 
than for the interest of the ruins. The 
most important buildings of which any 
vestiges remain are a temple and a 
theatre. The Temple was built of bride, 
and decorated with columns of the 
Corinthian order : the niches of the in- 
terior, and some remains of the portico 
which surrounded the court, may still 
be traced. Near it is a round subter- 
ranean chamber with niches, called the 
Arco di Mercuric, which retains some 
ancient paintings tolerably preserved. 
The Theatre^ near the modem ch. of 
St. Sebastian, is remarkable as the spot 
on which many early Christians sufiRea^ 
martyrdom : the semidrcular walls, 
a few of the seats and pilasters, are still 
visible. The only otiier ruins which 
deserve mention are the remains of a 
piscinay and some unimportant foundap 
tions of the city waUs. The excava- 
tions from which these ruins derive 
their greatest interest were begun, as 
we have already stated, about the close 
of the last century. Among the earliest 
explorers were our countrymen, Garin 
Hamilton, and Mr. Fagau, the British 
consul at Home, by whose researches 
the well-known bust of the young 
Augustus, the Ganymede of PhsMimns, 
and other beautifiil sculptures in the 
Vatican Museum, were brought to light 
In 180S great excavations were begon 
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under the direction of Pins VIT., 
and continued for 8 successive years 
with the most satisfactory results : in- 
deed, there is scarcely apa^e of our 
account of the Vatican collection which 
does not bear record of the important 
worics which were thus recovered. Not- 
withstanding these discoveries, there is 
no doubt that the numerous limekilns 
in the woods of Ostia hare for centuries 
been supplied with ancient marbles. 
When Po^gio visited Ostia with Cosimo 
de' Medici, they found the people occu- 
pied with burning an entire temple into 
lime, and it is of course impossible to 
estimate the immense number of anti- 
quities which must have been consumed 
since the period of their visit In 1824 
^gnor Cartoni of Rome undertook a 
series of excavations on the W. side 
of modem Ostia, beyond the walls of 
the ancient city. The result of his re- 
searches was ihe discoTery of a necro- 
polis containing numerous inscriptions 
and some fine sarcophagi. In one of 
the tombs he found the most beautiful 
sarcophagus which has yet been ob- 
tained from the ruins of Ostia : it is of 
white marble, covered with exquisite 
bas-reliefs representing the visit of 
Disna to Endymion, and it is now at 
Felix Hall, in Essex, the seat of the 
late Lord Western. Excavations have 
been lately recommenced at Ostia, but 
we hare not heard with what results. 

The Ibrre Boacciana^ mentioned 
above, is also remarkable for the ex- 
cavations made in its vicinity by 
Mr. Pagan in 1797. The discovery 
of the fine statues of Fortune and 
Antinous in the Braccio Nuovo of 
the Vatican, the three Hermes of Mer- 
cury, the colossal busts of Claudius and 
Antoninus Pius, liie busts of Lucius 
Verus, Tiberius, and CJommodus, the 
Hygeia, and the semi-colossal statue 
of Minerva in the same museum, were 
tiie results of these researches. The 
view from the summit of the Torre 
Boaceiana commands the course of 
the branch of the Tiber by which 
iBneas is made to enter Latium. The 
view is so remarkable that the clas- 
sical tourist will not &il to ascend for 
the purpose of comparing it with the 



well-known description of Virgil, which 
still applies to the locality in aU respects 
but the woods, which have entirely 
disappeared from the banks of the 
river J-— 

** Jamque robescebat radlis mare, et aethere ab 

alto 
Aurora in roeeis fttlgebat Intea bigis : 
Cun venti poenere, omni sque repente re- 

sedit 
Flatus, et in lento Inctantur mannore tonsn. 
Atqne hie JKneas ingentem ex nqnore lacam 
Prospicit. Huno Inter fluviol'ibeiinufl amaeno, 
Vortidbua rapidis, et multfi flavus arenA 
In mare prorompit : rarim clrcumque sa- 

praqne 
Aasuetn ripis voluereti et flnminls alveo 
^thera mnloebanfc cantu Inooque volabant. 
Flectere iter aociis, tenwque advertere prorati 
Imperat, et lastus fluvio snocedit opaoo." 

JSfn. vii. 24. 

Although the banks of the Tiber are 
now destitute of wood, the pine forest 
of Castel Fnsano is yisible ttom this 
tower, and adds greatiy to the pic- 
turesque character of the shores S. of 
the river. 

Between modem Ostia and the 
Torre Boaceiana the Tiber makes a 
bend at the south-eastern angle of the 
Isola Sacra ; in this curve many anti- 
quaries have fixed the position of the 
ancient roadstead, while others with 
more probability have recognised it in 
the semicircular bank of sand close 
to Torre Boaceiana. This latter 
locality agrees more accurately with 
the account of the ancient writers 
respecting the mouth of the Tiber, 
which is now no less than 2 m. dis- 
tant from the modern village. It 
is also confirmed by the supposition 
that Cilician corsairs, who surprised 
and destroyed the Roman fleet com- 
xnanded by a consul while it was sta- 
tioned in the harbour, would not have 
ventured to attack it if the harbour had 
been so near the city as the other lo- 
cality would assume. This exploit of 
the corsairs, which led to the expe- 
dition of Pompey against Cilicia, is 
well known by the indignant de- 
nunciation of Cicero in his oration 
*'pro Lege Manilla :"—iVaf7}^uM;^ ego 
Oatienae incommodum atque illam labem 
aiqm igtwminiam reipublic€B qwerar, 
qwmtprope inapectantiJm vobis clasaift ^ 
cut oonsui populi Bomani pngpositir 
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a prcMUmibus capta atque opprttaa e$t. 
About a mile below Torre Boacciaua, 
and midway betweeu it and the moath 
of the river, is another tower called the 
Torre di San Michele, an octagonal 
structure built in 1569 by Pins V. 

Near the Torre Boacciana is a 
ferry to the Isola Sacra^ a sandy and 
desolate tract 9 m. in circumference, 
lying between the two branches of the 
Tiber. It was first insulated when 
Claudius excavated the canal of Porto. 
It is noticed for the first time by an 
anonymous geographer of the ftth cen- 
tury under the name of '* Libanus Aim® 
Veneris/' and is described as abound- 
ing in summer with fresh pastures and 
covered in the spring with roses and 
flowers. Procopius is the first writer 
who calls it Sacra ; and Nibby supposes 
that the epithet was derived either 
from the donation of the district to the 
church of Ostia by Constantine, or 
from the church and tomb of S. Ippo- 
lito, bishop of Porto, the tower of which 
is still standing. 



Castrl Fdsano. 

An agreeable walk of 2 m. leads 
from Ostia to Castel Fusano, an old 
castellated casino of the Chigi family. 
It is prettily situated in Qie midist 
of a pme plantation, not so vener^ 
able as tiie Pineta of Ravenna, but 
bearing a great similarity to that cele- 
brated forest. The casino was built 
in the 17th century by the Marquis 
Sacchetti, who was then proprietor of 
the district, and is one of the most 
curious specimens of the fortified 
country seats of that period. In order 
to protect it from the incursions of 
the pirates it has low towers at the 
angles fortified with loopholes, and 
the staircase in the interior is little 
better than a ladder by which only 
one person can ascend at a time. On 
the summit of the central tower are 2 
stone figures of sentinels, placed there 
to deceive the pirates by an appear- 
ance of protection. In spite of these 



indications of danger, the apartments 
are decorated with paintings, and 
fitted up in the usual s^le of the 
Roman palaces. In the last century 
the property was sold by the Sac- 
chetti family to Prince Chigi, who im- 
proved the pine plantations and con- 
tributed to the embellishment of the 
casino. In front of the house is a 
fine avenue leading to the sea-shore, 
paved with large polygOBAl blocks of 
lava taken from the Via Severiana. 
The casino is interesting, as narking 
the site of Pliny's Laarentiiie villa, 
which he describes with so much en- 
thusiasm. Some remains of founda- 
tions are still visible, and some inscrip- 
tions relating to the limits of Lau- 
reutum and Ostia are preserved in 
the cottage of the gttanUatto^ and in 
different parts of the casino. The 
rosemary, lor which it was celebrated 
in the time of Pliny, still grows abun- 
dantiy on the coast The proper 
season for enjoying a residence at 
Castel Fusano is the spring; in sum* 
mer and autumn it swarms with mos* 
quitoes, and is not free from malaria. 

Proceeding along the shore, by the 
road from Ostia to Porto d' Anzio, which 
follows the line of the Via Severiana, 
we enter the Laurentine forest, which 
skirts the shores of the Mediterranean 
in an almost uninterrupted line for 
nearly 60 m. It spreads inland to the 
distance of 3 m. from the ooast, and 
abounds with buffaloes, wild boars, 
and occasionally with wolves. As we 
approach Tor Patemo it contains plan- 
tations of gigantic stone-pines, the ilex, 
the wild olive, &c, and is utterly de- 
serted, except by the professed hunter 
or a few charcoal-burners, whose fires 
are now and then seen among the dense 
thickets of the forest : — 

«* Bis aeiKW pepigere dies, et« pace sequestra. 
Per sylvas Teucri mixtfque impiine Latini, 
Erravere Jugis. Fezro sonat icta bipenni 
Fraxlnus ; evertunt actas ad 8idera pinus ; 
Robora, nee cuneis et olentem sdndere 

cedruin, 
Kec planstils cessant vectare gamenfiJbQs 



omos. 
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Tor Pjiterno (Ladrentum), 

about 7 m. from Castel Fusano, a soli- 
tary tower, distant about ^ m. from 
the searshore, and inhabited by a 
few sk^ly soldiers belonging to the 
eoast-gnard. The Italian antiquaries 
had identified this spot with the site 
of the famous city of Laurentum, the 
most ancient capital of Latium, found- 
ed 70 years before the siege of Tro^r* 
and celebrated by Virgil as the resi- 
dence of Latinus when iEneas landed 
there on his arriyal in Italy, and 
married his daughter Lavinia. More 
recent urrestigation of the locality 
has led Nibby and others to reject 
that opinion, and to fix the site of 
Laurentum at the farm of La Oapocotta, 
3 miles further inland, which corre- 
sponds better with the description of 
Virgil, ** the Ardua Mcenia " and the 
" Vasta Palus'* beneath, of the 12th book 
of the ^tieid. There are plentjr of 
ruins about Oapocotta, and the abun- 
dance of water will easily explain the 
possibility of a large tract of marsh 
having intervened between it and the 
sea at that distant period. Tor Pa- 
terno stands on the ruins of an ancient 
villa ; there is reason for regarding it 
as that to which Commodus was sent 
by his physicians. The old brick 
tower, which still forms a conspi- 
cuous object from all parts of the 
Alban hills, was a place of some 
strength even in recent times, and was 
dismantled by the English cruisers 
in 1809. The i^arsby ground round 
La Oapocotta is still remarkable for the 
frogs, whose ancestors were celebrated 
by Martial as the sole inhabitants of 
the coast : — 

** An Laxirentino tnrpes in Uttore ranas, 
Et satiiis tennes dooere, credis, aoos ? " 

£p, X. 37. 

A road through the forest, which a 
carriage cannot traverse on account of 
the deep sand, leads from Tor Patemo 
to Rome by the ancient Via Lau- 
rentina, passing through Porcigliano, 
where there is a handsome villa of the 
Baron Grazioli, and the Osteria di Mai- 
paso. The ancient pavement is per- 
fect for several miles, but the trees 
have so encroached upon it in many 



places that the immense polygonal 
blocks have been displaced by their 
roots. It is much to be regretted that 
this road has not been kept open : the 
views in different parts of the forest are 
of the grandest character. The dis- 
tance to Rome by it is about 16 m. : 
there is another but longer route 
through Decima : both these roads join 
at Malpaso, and a third from Porcigli- 
ano, to the Osteria di Malafede, on the 
high road from Rome to Ostia. Before 
we proceed southwards it will be de- 
sirable to obtain a guide at Tor Pa- 
temo, who will conduct the traveller 
through the forest to Pratica, 5 m. dis- 
tant, as the tracks of the charcoal- 
burners are not always sufficient to 
guide him through the wilderness 
which lies between the two places. 



Pratica (Lavinium). 

(There is a small locanda here, 
where a bed may be obtained, but it is 
very miserable, and the traveller must 
be prepared to put up with its discom- 
fort, which is certainly not greater than 
he might expect to experience in such 
a place.) Pratica is distant about 18 
m. from Rome, 3 from the sea-coast, 
and 7 from Ardea. It is the modem 
representative of the city of Lavinium, 
founded by iGneas in honour of his 
wife Lavinia, and the metropolis of 
the Latin confederation after the 
decay of Laurentum ; as Alba Longa 
afterwards became when Lavinium 
was too small for the increasing po- 
pulation. It is situated on a strip 
of table-land, about 650 yards long by 
130 broad, and cut off from the rest of 
the plain by deep glens, except at the 
point where it is connected with it by 
a natural bridge of rock. The modern 
name is a corruption of civitas Patrica^ 
or Patras, the names by which it is 
mentioned in ecclesiastical documents 
as early as the 4th century. We 
may recognise in this name the re- 
cord of the Patris Dei Indigetis, the 
title by which the Heroum was dedi- 
cated to ^neas after he disappeared 
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in the Numicos. Some vestiges of the 
ancient city walls may be traced, bnt 
the antiquities now visible are very 
few and unimportant. Pratica con- 
tains about 60 Inhab., of whom more 
than two-thirds are peasants who 
come from distant parts to seek oc- 
cupation in the fields. The place 
is heavily afflicted with malaria, of 
whose fatal influence the sallow coun- 
tenances of the inhabitants bear a me- 
lancholy proof. The large baronial 
mansion of the Borghese family, built 
in the 17th century, contains a few 
inscriptions discovered on the spot, 
which are valuable as placing beyond 
a doubt the site of the Trojan city. Its 
lofty tower, rising from the centre of 
the building, commands one of the 
most imposing panoramas which the 
scholar or the artist can enjoy in this 
part of Italy. It embraces the whole 
coast from Ostia to Porto d'Anzio, 
the Circsean promontory, the Vol- 
scian mountains, the group of the 
Alban mount, the Sabine range, and 
the ridge of Monte Cimino, the cupolas 
of Rome, and the whole plain of the 
Campagna. There is a direct road 
from Pratica to Rome, practicable for 
carriages : it joins the ancient Via Ar- 
deatina near la Solfatara, and from 
thence, passing the churches of the 
Tre Fontane and the basilica of S. 
Paolo. Another road, of about 10 m., 
leads across the country from the Sol- 
fatara to Albano. 

About midway between Pratica and 
Ardea is the torrent called the Hw 
IhrtOy identified by the best modem 
authorities with the classical Numicus 
in which ^neas was drowned. If we 
follow this torrent to its mouth in the 
sea, we shall find that it forms an 
immense marshy tract well known by 
the engraving in the duchess of De- 
vonshire's edition of Annibale Carols 
translation of the iEneid. Virgil com- 
memorates the " fontis stagna Numi- 
ci ;" and Ovid, describing the fate of 
Anna Perenna, mentions the same 
marshes : — 

** Cornlger banc cupidis rapuisse Nnmidos undls 
Creditar et stagnis oooolnisee Bnla." 

Ji^H, Ui. Mtl, 

^n the rt. bank of this stream is Ae 



plain called the Campo Jemini, in 
which antiquaries place the site of 
the great sanctuaries of ancient Latium, 
the grove of Pater Indiges, the temple 
of Anna Perenna, the Aphrodisium, 
and the great temple of Venus which 
was common to all the Latin tribes. 
About 3 m. fh)m here, and on the sea- 
shore, is the Torre Vajani(», where ex- 
cavations were made in 1 794 by the duke 
of Sussex, when severalsculptures were 
brought to light, among which was a 
statue of Venus. The Roman emperors 
kept an establishment for breeding ele- 
phants in the territory between Ardea 
and Laurentum. The classical tourist 
will not fail to observe that the cot- 
tars which he will pass throughout 
this district are constructed in the tent- 
like form described by Virgil. 



Ardea, 

7 or 8 m. from Pratica, still retains the 
*^ mighty name '' of the Argive capital 
of Tumus, king of the Rutuli, though 
its population has dwindled down to 
less than 100 souls : — 

** Locus Ardea qoDndam 
Dictufl avis; et nunc in»g"nn* manet Ardea 



nomen. 



.^n. vii. 411. 



(There is a small wine-shop at Ardea 
where travellers may obtain refresh- 
ment ; but the bestplan is to procure 
an order from the Cesarini family at 
Rome, which will procure accommoda- 
tion in their castle.) Ardea occupies 
the crest of a lofty rock, distant 4 m. 
from the sea, and insulated by deep 
natural ravines except at one point, 
where it is united to the table-land by 
an isthmus, in which 8 deep ditches 
have been cut. The rock on which 
the modem village is built was the 
ancient citadel, the city having ex- 
tended over a large tract of the plain 
below, where some lofty mounds re- 
sembling the agger of Servius Tullins 
at Rome remain to show how strongly 
it was fortified. The entrance-gate 
is under the N. extremity of the 
baronial mansion of the dukes of Ce- 
sarini, to whom the eoontry around 
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belongs. The approach to the gate 
and the appearance of the rock from 
all parts of the plain is exceedingly 
picturesque, but the malaria is so severe 
in summer that the village is almost 
deserted. On the edge of the rock 
forming the boundary of the modem 
village we may trace some highly 
instructive fragments of the walls of 
the ancient citadel : they are composed 
of parallelograms of tufa, irregularly 
put together without cement, and are 
certainly to be classed among the 
earliest examples of this kind of con- 
struction. Araea, as the capital of 
Turnus, is conspicuous in the wars of 
the Moeid: it is remarkable also for 
its siege by Tarquinius Snperbus, and 
for the asylum it afforded to Camillus 
during his exile; he defeated Bren- 
nus and the Gauls beneath its walls, 
and was residing there when he was 
elected dictator and summoned to 
return to Rome to undertake the 
siege of Veii. It is about 22 m. 
from Rome: the road fallows the 
Via Ardeatina, which is still perfect 
in many parts. It passes the Rio 
Torto at the ch. of Santa Procula, 
and is joined by the cross-road from 
Pratica at the Solfatara, whence it 
proceeds to Rome by the ch. of the 
Tre Fontane and S. Paolo. 

Leaving Ardea, we descend the 
valley of the Fosso degl' Incastri to- 
wards the sea-shore, and after crossing 
the stream called the Fosso della Mo- 
letta arrive at a large tower called the 
Tor di S. Lorenzo. From this point we 
continue our excursion in a line with 
the coast, and enter the country of the 
Volsci. The road lies through dense 
bat picturesque forests of oak and ilex, 
here and there interspersed with cork- 
trees and myrtles. 



PoRTo d'Anzio (Antium), 

16 m. from Ardea, and 37 from Rome, 
the representative of the celebrated 
Antium, the capital of the Volsci, and 
one of the most important seaports of 
Imperial Rome. There is a small inn 



where travellers may find tolerable 
accommodation. Antium, in the early 
history of Italy, was the most fioarish- 
ing citv on this coast, and is distin- 
guished by DionysiuB by the epithet 
** most splendid." It is more interest- 
ing to the traveller as the spot where 
Goriolanns, " a name unmusical to the 
Volscians' ears," stood in the palace 
of his enemy, and vowed vengeance 
against his ungrateful countrymen : — 

« A goodly city ia this Antium : City, 
'Tla I that made thy widowg ; many an heir 
Of these fair edifices 'fore my wars 
Have I heard groan and drop : then know me 

not, 
Lest that thy wives with spits, and boys with 

stones, 
In puny battle slay me." 

The piratical expeditions of the inha- 
bitants led to frequent contests with 
Rome ; the city was captured by Ca- 
millus and C. Meenius Nepos, b.c. 337, 
and the rostra of their ships were 
suspended in the Forum. After this 
period it remained comparatively de- 
populated for 4 centuries, although the 
climate and scenery still attracted the 
Romans to its neighbourhood. Cicero 
had a villa at Antium, and another at 
Astura, farther on the coast, which 
he describes in his letters to Atticus. 
The city was the birthplace of Nero, 
who restored it on a scale far surpass- 
ing its ancient grandeur : he adorned 
it with magnificent temples, and in- 
duced many of the rich patricians to 
build villas on its shores. The 2 moles 
constructed by Nero still remain, a 
fine example of hydraulic architecture. 
They are about 30 feet in thickness, 
built of large blocks of tufa united by 
pozzolana cement ; and stand, like all 
the ancient Roman moles, upon open 
arches. One of them is 2700 ft. in 
length, the other 1600 : they enclosed 
an extensive basin, nearly as broad as 
the length of the largest mole. A light- 
house or pharos is supposed to have 
stood on the insulated rock at the 
southern entrance of the harbour. 
About the close of the 17th century 
Innocent XII. formed a new port from 
the designs of Zinaghi, who added a 
short pier at rt. angles with tJie eastern 
mole, and filled up the open arches of 
the Roman construction. The result, 
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as might have been anticipated, waB 
the rapid deposit of sand, which has 
abcamu]ated to so great an extent that 
both ports are now useless except for 
vessels of small burthen. Beyond this 
we see beneath the Villa Borghese the 
remains of the Pamfilian mole, con- 
structed some years afterwards in the 
belief that it would arrest this silting 
up ; but it has only added to the evil, 
and the magnificent harbour is now 
completely ruined. The old tower and 
fortifications were dismantled by the 
English cruizers during their opera- 
tions on the coast in the war of 1813. 
Porto d'Anzio was an important station 
intermediate between Gaeta and Leg- 
horn, and it was considered necessary 
to destroy it in order to prevent its 
affording shelter to the small craft of 
the enemy. Sundry projects have re- 
cently been proposed for restoring the 
port of Anzio, and converting it into a 
refuge harbour, so much required on 
this part of the coast ; it has also been 
lately suggested to connect it with 
Rome by a railway, joining the branch 
of the V ia Latina, which will pass near 
Boville, below Albano. 

The ruins of ancient Antium have 
not been thoroughly explored, and 
some high mounds seen on entering 
the town probably conceal interesting 
fragments which may still be brought 
to light. The only ruins of the 
Volscian city now visible are some 
remains of the walls in the quarter 
called the Vignaccie: they are built 
of quadrilateral masses irregularly put 
together, but not of very larj^e size. 
They are interesting as showing that 
the ancient town stood on the rocky 
eminence above the shore, while that 
which arose under the Roman em- 
perors was situated on the sea-side. 
Near the entrance of P. d' Anzio, on 
the rt. hand, we have a fine ruin of im- 
perial construction, supposed to be the 
villa of Nero : it is immediately oppo- 
site the modem barracks. It consists 
of several rooms and baths, which still 
retain their mosaic pavement and their 
painted walls. The villa appears to 
have been of great extent, but its chief 
interest is derived from the large num- 
ber of works of art which have been 



found among its ruins. The Apollo 
Belvedere was found here in the time 
of Julius II. ; the Borghese Gladiator, 
now in the Louvre, was discovered 
about a century later. There are no 
remains of the temples of Apollo and 
JSsculapius, celebrated in the history 
of the voyage of the Sacred Sen>ent 
from Epidaurus to Rome; nor of the 
more famous shrine of Equestrian 
Fortune, which Horace has comme- 
morated in the beautiful ode in which 
he invokes the favour of the goddess 
for the projected expedition of Au- 
gustus to Britain : — 

*' Diva gratum quae regis ADtinm, 
Pnesens vel imo toUere de gradu 
Mortale oorpus, vel superbos 
Vertere ftmeribtts tnumphos." 

Od. I. XXXV. 

The modem town of Porto d' Anzio, 
containing about 1500 Inhab., belongs 
to Prince Borghese, whose villa stands 
upon the acropolis of the Volscian city. 
The climate is considered good, and 
during the winter and spring nowhere 
can be more delightful as a resi- 
dence. The beautiful scenery of the 
neighbourhood affords abundant oc- 
cupation to the artist, and the lofty 
and well-wooded banks which bound 
the coast effectually protect it fh>m 
the N. winds. The view fh)m the 
tower of the Villa Borghese is ex- 
tremely fine; on the 1. it commands 
the line of coast towards Nettuno and 
the Circean promontory; further 
inland the eye ranges along the 
Volscian mountains, studded with pic- 
turesque villages, among which may 
be recognised Norba, Sermoneta, and 
Sezze. On the N.E. we see the well- 
known localities of the Alban mount ; 
first we recognise Velletri, with the 
hills above Palestrina and Rocca di 
Cavi in the distance; then Civita 
Lavinia, nearly in a line with Nemi 
and Monte Cavi; and farther on 
Genzano, Albano, Castel Gandolfo, 
Rocca di Papa, and the other villages 
in the neighbourhood, which the 
traveller will hardly require to be 
particularised. The old tower or 
castle of Porto d' Anzio is supposed to 
have been built by the Fran^panis, 
who were lords of Astura in the 18th 
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century : it bears the armB of Innocent 
X., of the Pamfili family, who repaired 
its outworks about the middle of the 
1 7th. The fortress was partially re- 
stored by Pius VII. as a prison. 

Porto d* Anzio is 37 m. from Rome. 
There are 2 roads : one leading in a 
direct line through the forest to 
Carroceto and Fonte di Papa, at the 
foot of the hill of Corioli, and falling 
into the high road from Rome to 
Albano at Frattocchie; the other 
passing through Ardea, and already 
described. The direct route in its 
passage through the forest is not a 
regular road, but a mere track for the 
country carts: the immense quantity 
of loose sand and the abundance of 
mosquitoes add seriously to the annoy- 
ances of the journey, and without a 
guide it is extremely difficult to re- 
cognise the line of route in many 
places where it is crossed and re- 
crossed by the tracks of the charcoal- 
burners. [A eood omnibus leaves 
Rome for Porto d^ Anzio on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, returning on Mondays 
and Thursdays, passing b^ Frattocchie 
and the Via Appia, employmg 10 hours, 
halting for 2 at the half-way house 
of Fonte di Papa below Civita Lavinia. 
A more expeditious conveyance in 5 
or 6 hours leaves the Piazza della 
Steletta 3 times a week, changing 
horses ; fares 8 and 10 pauls. Bv these 
means the tourist who has visited Ostia, 
and does not care to examine the en- 
virons of Pratica and Ardea, can com- 
plete his exploration of the maritime 
district] 



Nbttumo, 

about 2 m. E. of Porto d' Anzio, with a 
small inn where travellers will find 
beds. It is generally supposed that it 
marks the site of (Joeno, the ancient 
port of Antium, mentioned by Diony- 
sius ; but on examining the coast it is 
difficult to imagine the necessity which 
could induce the Volscians to form a 



harbour at this spot, when their own 
promontory at Antium must have af- 
forded more effectual shelter and better 
accommodation, long before the Roman 
mole, or even the Roman fleet, had 
an existence. In fact, there appear 
no good grounds for assigning to the 
Coeno of Dionysius any other locality 
than that of the modern harbour of 
Porto d'Anzio. We have already stated 
that Antium was situated on the high 
ground above the present village, and 
hence the city and the port would 
naturally be mentioned as 2 distinct 
localites. The whole coast between 
Porto d' Anzio and Nettuno is covered 
with ruins of Roman villas. The first 
locality which attracts attention at 
Nettuno is the fortress founded by 
Alexander VI., and restored by Urban 
VIII. and Alexander VII. It is 
greatlv dilapidated, and is only te- 
nanted by a few soldiers employed 
in the service of the coast-guard. The 
town, with the territory which bears 
its name, belongs to the Borghese 
family, who purchased it in 1831 
from the government for 400,000 
scudL It contains a few antiquities, 
fragments of columns and capitals, 
the remains probably of the Temple 
of Neptune, from which it is sup- 
posed to have derived its name. 
The traveller will be more interested 
with the picturesque costume of the 
women, wnich difi'ers altogether from 
that of the villages of Latium, and 
is quite Oriental in its character. 
The tradition is that the inhabitants 
are descended from a Saracenic co- 
lony, probably from one of the pira- 
tical bands which infested the coasts 
of Italy in the 8th and 9th centuries. 



ASTCTRA, 

7 m. from Nettuno. The road pro- 
ceeds along the sea-coast. After leav- 
ing Nettuno we cross a stream supposed 
to be the Loracina of Livy ; and beyond 
it another branch of the same torrent 
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called the Rio di S. Rooco, and &rther ; 
on the Foglino. Beyond this we see 
nnmerons ruins of Roman Tillas and 
baths, which continue all the way to 
Astura. This village is on the ex- 
tremity of a peninsuia, to which the 
ancients gave the name of the Insula 
Astune. A lofty tower, visible from 
all parts of the coast, stands upon its 
•khighest point, and is built on the ruins 
of an ancient edifice supposed with 
some probability to be the villa of 
Cicero. He describes it in his letters 
to Atticus as situated in the sea : Est 
hie quidem locus amanus^ et in mart ipso^ 
qm et Antio et Circteiis aspid pos^, 
T^e illustrious orator embarked here 
when he fied from the proscription of 
the triumvirate. The island of Astura, 
as early as the 12th century, was the 
stronghold of the Fran^pani family, 
from whom it passed successively to 
the Gaetanis, Contis, Orsinis, and Co- 
lonnas. The tower, built in the 15th 
century on the supposed foundations of 
Cicero's villa, includes within its walls 
the vaults of the Franeipani fortress, 
the melancholy scene of an act of trea- 
chery which has made the name of 
the Frangipanis infamous in Italian 
history. In 1268, after the battle of 
Tagliacozzo, the young Conradin, the 
last of the house of Hohenstanfen, 
took refuge here in order to secure 
his safety. Jacopo Frangipani, who 
was then lord of Astura, seized the 
royal fugitive and betrayed him into 
the hands of Charles d' Anjou, by whom 
he was babarously executed in the 
square of the Carmine at Naples. 

Close to Astura is the stream of 
the same name, mentioned by Pliny ; 
and below the village are the remains 
of the ancient mole, constructed, like 
that of Antinm, upon open arches. Tra- 
vellers who intend to proceed south- 
ward will probably be indisposed to 
traverse the long succession of sandy 
dunes and pestilent swamps which 
spread between tiie sea and the 
forests of the Pontine marshes for a 
coast-line of 24 m. : they may there- 
fore embark at Astura for Terraeina, 
visiting the Circasan promontorv on 
their way. For a description of this 
classical headland, and of Terraeina, 



see the Handbook for SouHhem Ztaiy^ 
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EXCDBSION TO THE EtRUSCAN CiTIES 
OF CiEBB, TaRQUIMII, Vui^d, TU8- 
CANIA, &C. 

We shall conclude our aooount of 
the environs of Rome with a sketc:h 
of an excursion to the sites of those 
cities of ancient Btruria which have 
not been noticed in the 1st Part of 
the Handbook of Central Italy (See Rte. 
101). Civita Vecchia may be con- 
sidered the central point ror the tra- 
veller during this excursion. Vr^e have 
reserved our account of these sites for 
this place, because it seldom happens 
that travellers, on arriving at that port, 
and particularly if they are visitine 
Rome for the first time, are prepared 
to make so important a digression 
from their route. They would also, 
in many instances, enter upon the tour 
without that preliminary information 
so necessanr to appreciate the antiqui- 
ties. A visit to the Museo Gregoriano, 
to tiie Museo Campana, and to the 
other Etruscan collections in the capital, 
will prepare the tourist for this ex- 
cursion more completely than any 
descriptions in books, and make the 
journey much more interesting. 

The traveller who has explored 
the country from Florence to Rome 
by Siena (Routes 101 and 106) will 
have visited Volterra, one of the 
most instructive Etruscan cities in 
Central Italy; and he may have 
made an excursion from Viterbo to 
the cavern-sepulchres of Castel d'Asso, 
Norchia, and Bieda, and have ex- 
plored the sites of Sutri and of Veil 
on the same route. On the road Arom 
Florence by Perugia he will have had 
an opportunity of examining the walls 
of (Jortona, the Etruscan remains at 
Pefngia, and the ruins of the ibrtified 
city of Falerii near Civita Castellans. 
If he has traversed the central road 
teom. Perugia to Montefiasoone bv 
Cittli della Pieve and Orvieto, he will 
have examined the • remains of the 
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capital of Porsenna at ChiaBi. These 
interesting cities are better known and 
more accesuble than those we are 
about to describe, but they are not 
more interesting or instructive. The 
cities which may be made the object 
of on excorsion from Home are Ccire 
and Fyrgos, lying near the road to 
Civita Vecchia; and those situated 
between Civita Vecchia and Viterbo, 
viz. Tarqumii, Ftt/ot, Tusoania, &c. 
If the traTeller should not have 
▼isited Viterbo, he can do so on his 
return to Rome, exploring Bieda, Nor- 
chia, Castel d'Asso, Sutri, and Veii on 
the way. As many of these places have 
no inns, the traveller should endeavour 
to ftimish himself with introductions 
at Rome either to the resident pro- 
prietors, or to the learned ecclesiastics 
who have zealously laboured in illus- 
trating their respective localities, and 
are always ready to extend their assist- 
ance to strangers. It is scarcely less 
necessary to carry a small stock of 
provisions, particularly if he intends 
to make any digressions from the 
high road. Those persons who have 
either not had time or opportunity 
to study the Etruscan collections at 
Rome will derive every information 
fh>m Mr. Dennis's ' Cities and Ceme- 
teries of Etruria,' which is a real Hand- 
book to ancient Etruria; and from 
Canina's ' Etruria Maritima nella di- 
zione Pontificia/ in folio, which, al- 
though too bulky to carry, ought to be 
consulted before setting out on this 
interesting excursion. Mrs. Hamilton 
Gray's *Tour to the Sepulchres of 
Etruria' will also convey useful in- 
formation on a region to which she 
first called the recent attention of Eng- 
lish travellers. The two first works 
contain valuable maps and plans which 
add greatly to their utility. 

The road from Rome to Civita Vec- 
chia is described under Rte. 100 in 
the Handbook of Central Italy, Those 
who are disposed to linger by the way 
most make Cervetri, Palo, or Civita 
Vecchia the resting-place for the first 
night: it is, however, possible to proceed 
from Rome to Corneto in a summer's 
day witiiont sleeping at Civita Vecchia. 
The first Etruscan antiquities which 



occur are at Monterone^ a mile before 
reaching Palo, where some remarkable 
tumuli, opened in 1838 by the duchess 
of Sermoneta, may be examined : they 
have been noticed in our description 
of the road from Civita Vecchia to 
Rome (Rte, 100). 

Cbrvetri (Agtlla, Cibre), 27 m. 
from Rome {Inn : the house of Pacifico 
Rosati, a vetturino, clean and obliging ; 
but travellers had better carry their 
own provisions. The best guide to 
the tombs is S. Passegieri, tobacconist 
in the Piazza, who keeps the keys of 
the locked tombs). The road to Cer- 
vetri turns off from the post-road 
about 4 m. beyond Monterone, after 
crossing the Sanguinara stream, and is 
practicable for light carriages. Cer- 
vetri is the representative of a city 
whose antiquity carries us far beyond 
the Etruscans, to a period more than 
18 centuries anterior to our era. It 
is the Agylla of the Pelasgi and the 
Ceere of the Etruscans, and is cele- 
brated as the capital of Mezentius 
when ^neas arrived in Italy. In 
regard to its ancient names, Hero- 
dotus, Lycophron, and the Greek 
writers before the Augustan age, call 
it Ap;ylla, and all the Latin writers 
call It Csre, except when the poets 
introduce the more ancient name for 
the sake of the metre. The Agylla of 
the Greeks was founded by the Pelasgi 
in conjunction with the aborigines, if it 
had not been previously founded by the 
Siculi. Dionysius mentions it as one 
of the chief cities of Etruria in the 
time of Tarquinius Priscus, and says 
that it changed its name when subdued 
by the Etruscans. Strabo, however, 
tells us (lib. V. c. ii.) that the new 
name was derived from the salutation 
X^M^c, with which the Lydians on their 
invasion were hailed b^ the Pelasgi 
from the walls. From its wealth and 
importance it became, as Ceere, one of 
the 12 cities of the Etruscan League; 
and Strabo mentions it as the only city 
of Etruria whose inhabitants abstained 
from piracy from a strong sense of 
justice. When Rome was invaded by 
the Gauls, Ceere afforded an asylum 
to the vestal virgins, who were sent 
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here for safety with the perpetual fire ; 
and it is supposed that the Romans 
were first initiated in the mysteries of 
the Etruscan worship hy the priests of 
C»re, a circumst^ce ttom. which the 
antiquaries derive the etymology of 
the word ceremony (caremonia). In 
the time of Augustus the town had lost 
nearly all its importance; and Strabo 
says that in his day it had preserved 
scarcely any vestige of its ancient splen- 
dour. It appears, however, from in- 
scriptions, and especially from a re- 
markable one preserved in the Mu- 
seum at Naples, that Csere obtamed 
a great reputation in the time of Trajan 
for its mineral waters, called the Aqus 
Cseretanae: they are still frequented 
under the name of the Bagni di Sasso, 
and are situated about 4 m. W. of 
Cervetri. In the middle a^s the town 
was the seat of a bishopric as late as 
the 11th century, when it had consi- 
derably declined. It appears to have 
remained in comparative obscurity until 
the beginning of the 13th, when the 
new settlement of Cere Ifuova was 
founded, and the name of Ceiioeteri 
(C<Bre Vetus) was applied to the ancient 
locality. At this time it belonged to the 
Bonaventura or Venturini faimly, from 
whom it passed to the Orsiuis. It was 
sold^ by them in 1674 to the Huspoli 
fainily, in whose possession it still re- 
mains. The description of Virgil, who 
t^lls us that Mezentius led 1000 men 
from it to the assistance of Tumus, is 
still applicable to the locality :— 

"Hand prociil hino saxo inoolitar ftmdata 
vetUBto 
Urbls AgylliiuB sedes, ubi Lydla quondam 
Geng bello praeclara Jugis insedit Etniscig." 

jSn, viii. 478. 

It stands on a long strip of table-land, 
surrounded on all sides, except towards 
the^ W., by perpendicular precipices 
which are not less in some places than 
50 feet in height. On the western 
side an artificial cutting completed the 
natural strength of its position. The 
modern village of Cervetri is supposed 
to occupy the site of the ancient Acro- 
polis: It is a poor village of 200 
Inhab., with a Gothic gate, and a 
large deserted palace of the Ruspoli 
faimly, on whose eldest son it confers 



the title of prince of Ceryetri. The 
city of ancient Ceere was not less thau 
4 or 5 m. in circuit, and covered the 
whole table-land beyond the point 
on which Cervetri is built, between , 
Monte Abetone and the hill of the Ne- 
cropolis. The Venturinis and Orsinis 
surrounded it with fortifications, of 
large blocks of tufa taken from the 
ancient walls, which are of rectan- 
gular masonry; considerable lemains 
of these walls are still visible on the 
western side of the hill opposite the 
Necropolis. The 8 gates may be traced, 
with 2 roads leading to them; one 
paved to Veii, the other to Pyrgos, 
on the coast, the ancient port of Ceeret 
now Santa Severn. The hill of the 
Necropolis, now called La Bandit 
taccia^ is separated from the town by 
a small stream called the Ruscello della 
Madonna de' Caneti ; its surface is ex- 
cavated into pits and caverns ; and in its 
clifis are ranges of tombs. There are no 
architeetural facades to the tombs, but 
many of those on the Banditaccia are 
surmounted by tumiUi. In 1829 the 
attention of antiquaries was directed 
to the sepulchres of this Necropolis, by 
the number of curious remains which 
were brought to light by the researches 
of Monsignore Regolini, the archpriest 
of the town, and by General Galassi. 
The extraordinary tomb which bears 
their joint names, and which will be 
noticed presently, was discovered in 
1836 ; several others of very great, and 
in some respects unique, interest, were 
brought to light in 1845, and a still 
larger number in 1846. As the latter 
are first met with in the survey of the 
site, we shall briefly indicate them 
before we describe the Regolini-Galassi 
tomb :— 1. The first is a large square 
one with a fiat roof, supported by 2 
square pillars, and rows of niches for 
bodies both in the walls and in the 
benches which surround them. 2. A 
tomb of 2 chambers, communicating 
with each other by a small door, and 
remarkable for an arm-chair cut out 
of the rock, by the side of one of 
the sepulchral couches. It is some- 
times called, fh>m this civonmBtaace, 
the Qrotta della Sedia, ^ough there are 
other tombs which have an equal ri^t 
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to the name. 3. Tomb called the Grotta 
delU Sedie e Scvdij from containing 2 
arm-chairs and footstools carved out 
of the rock, and 2 shields similarly 
carved on the wall above them. The 
form of this tomb is precisely that of 
an ancient hoase with a vestibule 
and 5 chambers. 4. Orotta del Triclinio, 
discovered by Marchese Campana in 
1846, a single chamber, with a broad 
bench of rock for the dead. It con- 
tains bas-relief^ of a wild boar and 
a panther, and its walls are painted 
with representations of a banqueting 
scene, which have greatly suffered 
from damp. The few heads which 
are now visible are very beautiful, 
and perfectly Greek in character. 5. 
A tomb of great antiquity, with rude 
paintings of men and parti-coloured 
animals, stags, lions, rams, &c. 6. A 
tomb with painted couches, contain- 
ing 8 large sarcophagi of alabaster; 
one of them temple-shaped, and the 
other 2 having on their lids recumbent 
figures, with lions at their feet, like 
the monumental effigies of the middle 
ages; the drapery of the figures and 
the style of execution show an anti- 
quity perhaps more remote than the 
Etruscans. 7. A tomb divided into 3 
portions by fiuted pillars with richly 
carved capitals ; at the end of the cen- 
tral portion is a deep recess approached 
by a flight of steps, in which is a 
sepulchral couch of solid rock, with 
cushions at its head: on this couch 
still remain the skulls of its 2 occu- 
pants, who were evidently male and 
female. 8. Tomb of the Tarquins, dis- 
covered in 1846, a tomb of 2 chambers ; 
the outer one leading by a flight of 
steps to the second and larger one, 
called by the peasantry, from the 
number of the inscriptions, the " Grotta 
delle Iscrizioni." This chamber is «^5 
feet square, with 2 square pillars in 
the centre, and is surrounded by double 
benches. The upper portion of the 
walls is hollowed into oblong niches 
for the dead. On different parts of 
the walls and benches the name of 
Tarquin, or Tarchnas, occurs nearly 
40 times, thus proving beyond all doubt 
the Etruscan origin of that celebrated 
family. 9. Eegolini-Oalassi Tomb, dis- 



covered in 1836 by the Prelate and 
General whose names it bears. It is 
supposed to have been originally sur- 
mounted by an immense mound, the 
base of which was surrounded by a wall 
with sepulchral chambers for persons of 
inferior rank. It is a long and narrow 
chamber, 60 feet long, with sides and 
roof vaulted in the form of a pointed 
arch with a square top, and so formed 
by gradually hewing away the hori- 
zontal courses of rock to a smooth 
surface, precisely as we see at Arpino 
and other Pelasgic cities of Latium, 
thus proving an antiquity prior to 
the introductiou of the round arch. 
This long vaulted chamber is divided 
into 2 portions by a doorway of the 
same form. In the outer one were 
found a bronze bier; a 4 -wheeled 
car of bronze, supposed to have 
been the funeral -car; a small bronze 
tray on 4 wheels, supposed to be an 
incense-burner ; an iron altar on a tri- 
pod; several bronze shields, beauti- 
fully embossed; some arrows j 2 cal- 
drons on tripods ; several articles of 
funeral fUmiture, suspended from a 
recess in the roof by bronze nails ; and 
about 3 dozen earthenware figures, 
supposed to be the Lares of the de- 
ceased. On the doorposts of the inner 
chamber hung vessels of silver ; from 
the vault and sides of the entrance 
were hung bronze vessels, some bear- 
ing the name of ** Larthia ;** and on 
the floor, without bier or sarcophagus, 
lay the most marvellous collection of 
gold ornaments ever discovered in a 
single tomb in modern times, and evi- 
dently occupying the positions which 
they had assumed when the body they 
once adorned had crumbled to dust. 
The richness and abundance of these 
wondrous specimens of ancient manu- 
facture in gold have suggested the 
probability that the occupant of the 
chamber was a princess. AH the orna- 
ments, bronzes, and vases 'discovered 
in this tomb have been removed to 
Rome, and now form the most in- 
teresting contents of the Gregorian 
Museum of the Vatican. There is, 
therefore, nothing remaining for the 
traveller to examine but the remark- 
able architecture of the chambe 
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which the constant acoumnlation of 
mbbish is fast rendering inaccessible. 
The diBcovery of this tomb has led to a 
^at deal of antiquarian speculation, 
into which it would be unprofitable to 
enter: it will be sufficient for us to 
state that Canina considers that it is 
at least 3000 years old, or about coeval 
with the Trojan war ; and that, like 
the circular tombs at Tarquinii and 
the Cucumella at Yulci, it was erected 
in honour of a chief slain in battle. 
10. About a mile from this tomb, on 
the southern side of Monte Abetone, 
which is supposed to be the site of the 
Grove of sylvanus, celebrated by 
Virgil, is a verv interesting tomb, 
opened by Cav. Campana in 1 850, and 
kept under lock and key, in order to 
preserve its Aimiture and fittings ex- 
actly as they were discovered. This 
sepulchre is divided in 3 compartments 
by pilasters : on the roof of the first is 
the singular fanlight ornament which 
always indicates a high antiquity ; in 
the second are 2 sepulchral couches 
of solid rock, on which still remain 
the skulls of their 2 occupants, and 
the black dust into which the bodies 
have crumbled: some earthen pans 
and jars complete the furniture; in 
iJie third, on a bench of rock, are seve- 
ral jars of various sizes. This tomb 
has the walls adorned by stucco reliefs, 
warlike implements, and others used in 
sacrificial ceremonies ; careful copies 
made on their discovery may be seen in 
the Palazzo Campana at Rome. 11. A 
mile from this tomb, in a spot difficult 
of access, is another surmounted by 
a tumulus, and reached by a passage 
formed by converging blocks of stone. 
It contains in one of its chambers an 
arm-chair and foot-stool, cut out of the 
solid rock ; and in another was found 
the skeleton of a horse. 12. Near at 
hand is a third tomb, also covered by 
a tumulus, called the Orotta Torkmia, 
It is apj^roached by a long passage in 
the hill-side, terminating in a chamber 
with pilasters of Greek character ; be- 
neath this is the sepulchral vault, which 
is entered by a flight of steps. Like 
many of the other sepulchres we have 
described, this latter is divided into 3 
compartments, which contained no less 



than 54 sepulchral couches. Though it 
had evidently been plundered in past 
ages, even of its vases, the bodies of the 
dead, when it was first opened a few 
years back, were found reposing on 
these couches, but they soon crumbled 
into dust under exposure to the at- 
mosphere. 

^ Cere Nwna, a village of 70 souls, is 
picturesquely situated on a hill of tufiEt, 
3 m. £. of Cervetri. It was founded, as 
we have remarked above, in the 13th 
century. In the contests of the Roman 
barons it was a place of some strength, 
and was for a brief period subject to 
Rienzi. In the 15tb century it be- 
longed to the Orsinis of Anguillara, 
who built there a new fortress in 1470. 
It afterwards passed to the Cesis, 
Borromeos, and Qdescalchis. It has 
also some tombs in its vicinity, but 
they contain nothing to call for a de- 
tailed description. 

The site of Pyrgoe^ the ancient port 
and arsenal of Cere, is placed by the 
antiquaries at Santa Severa, upon the 
coast, and on the 1. of the post-road to 
Civita Vecchia. (See Handbook of Cen- 
tra/ Italy, Rte. 100), 



Co&NBTo (Tarquinii), 

12 miles from Civita Vecchia. (The 
Casa Moirano at Cometo is clean, and 
afibrds very tolerable quarters. The 
Palazzaccio, formerly very dirty, is 
said to be improved ; it was formerly 
the palace of Card. Vitelleschi, and 
will be hereafter noticed for its archi- 
tecture.) The road, which is gene- 
rally in good order, follows the coast- 
line for about 2 m., and then strikes 
more inland. The country it tra- 
verses is chiefly covered with myrtles 
and lentiscus. The road crosses the 
Mignone little more than midway 
between the 2 towns, and proceeds 
almost in a straight line to Cometo. 
On the coast, on the 1. hand, between 
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the mouths of the Miguone and the 
Marta, is Porto Clementino, the high 
tower near which is a conspicuous ob- 
ject. The wooded hills on the rt. of the 
road abound in wild boars, which ajfford 
excellent sport during the winter. 

Corneto, an episcopal city of about 
4000 Inhab., rose in the middle ages 
from the ruins of the Etruscan city of 
Tarquinii, whose site is about 1^ 
m. from it. It was made a city by 
Eugenius IV. in 1432, and is sur« 
rounded by picturesque battlemented 
walls and towers, which belong proba- 
bly to a still earlier period. The first 
bishop of Tarquinii was Apulejus, a.d. 
465, but after the death of tne fourth oc- 
cupant the see was transferred to Cor- 
neto, which must therefore have been 
a place of some consequence before the 
close of the 6th century. It was remark- 
able during the struggles of theGuelphs 
and Ghibelines for its attachment to 
the popes, and was the place near 
which Gregory XI. landed when he 
transferred the Holy See from Avignon 
to Rome. The city stands on a lofty 
hill overlooking the Mediterranean, 
and from all parts of the coast it is 
a picturesque and imposing object. 
The old Gothic cathedral of the 9th 
century, called S. Maria di Castello, 
was so seriously injured by lightning 
in 1810 that it is now abandoned : it is 
remarkable for its dome, and for a 
doorway with a round arch formerly 
covered with mosaics, on each side of 
which are some Latin inscriptions, re- 
cording the names of the bishops of 
Tarquinii, prior to the change of dio- 
cese. In the aisle, forming a step, is 
a marble slab, inscribed with the 
words " Larth. Velchas Thuicesu," in 
Etniscan characters. The lofty tower 
is still surmounted by one or the 4 
statues of horses which were found 
among the ruins of Tarquinii, and 

? laced, at the angles of the campanile, 
'he other 3 were struck down hj light- 
ning when the cathedral was injured 
in 1810. Many of the houses and 
churches of Cometo are ornamented 
with marbles and columns from the 
ancient city, and are at the same time 
interesting as affording good examples 



of Italian Gothic. The large palace 
of Cardinal Vitelleschi, now the inn 
called the Palazzaccio, presents fine and 
characteristic details of the domestic 
Gothic of the 15th century. The 
Palazzo Comunale contains some 
frescoes illustrative of the history of 
Cometo, among which is one tracing 
the origin of the city to the ancient 
Corytus, an assumption of antiquity to 
which €k>meto has no kind of preten- 
sion. Amonff the private palaces may 
be mentionea the P. Bruschi, with its 
charming gardens and antiques libe- 
rally thrown open to the inhabitants : 
the P. Falzacappa, containing a small 
museum of anti(^ues found amonff the 
ruins in the neighbourhood; and the 
collections of Cav. Manzi, most of 
which are, we believCf for sale. The 
ch. of one of the convents of nuns con- 
tained the remains of the mother of Na- 
poleon, and Cardinal Fesch, who died 
at Rome» until the^ were recently re- 
moved to Ajaccio, in Corsica. 

The site of Tarquinii is about l^ m. 
from the modern city, by a road prao* 
ticable only on foot or horseback. It 
occupies a flat table-land still called 
Turchina, and is surrounded bj^ pre- 
cipices throughout nearly its entire cir- 
cuit At the extremities of the hill 
were formerly two towers called Ci- 
vitella and Cfastellina; on the site of 
the latter is a deserted convent. No- 
thing now remains of the ancient and 
once magnificent city but some founda- 
tions of walls at the highest part of the 
hill, built of parallelograms of soft 
stone, in the massive style of Etruscan 
masonry, and a tomb sunk in the rock 
beneath the surface like a cellar, and 
affording an unique exception to the 
Etruscan custom of burying their dead 
beyond the city walls. The position 
of 6 gates may be recognised: from 
that on the S. side a paved road 
leads to Monterozzi, the ancient Ne- 
cropolis. Tarquinii was the religious, 
if not the political metropolis of an- 
cient Etruna. It was founded nearly 
1200 years before the Christian era by 
Tarchon, who assisted iGneas against 
Turnus. Demaratus of Corinth settled 
here about B.C. 658, introduced many 
of the arts and customs of Greece, 
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and married a lady of the city. His 
eldest son, a Lztcumo orprince, at the 
suggestion of his wife Tanaquil, when 
he migrated to Rome, assumed the 
name of Tarqninius Priscus. The fact 
is interesting, not only in reference to 
the early history of Rome, but because 
the names of Lucumo and Tanaquil are 
of frequent occurrence in inscriptions 
found among the sepulchres. 

A deep and broad valley separates 
the rocky hill of Turchina from that 
of Monterozzi, the ancient Necropolis. 
This hill is one of the most instruc- 
tive sites of Etruria, and is alone suffi- 
cient to repay the labour of the journey. 
Its surfkce is covered with an extraor- 
dinary collection of tumuli, amounting 
to many hundreds, exclusive of the 
painted tombs, which are invariably 
sunk beneath the surface. A few years 
ago the tumuli were comparatively per- 
fect, but they have now mostly disap- 
peared, and the uneven surface presents 
only a number of shapeless mounds 
overgrown with shrubs, or the open 

fits leading to the painted sepulchres, 
t is from these tombs that the Etrus- 
can student has derived the greater part 
of his acquaintance with the religious 
customs, the games, and the costumes, 
of one of the most extraordinary nations 
of ancient Europe. The first disco- 
veries were made here in the last centy., 
by Mr. Byres, an Englishman residing 
at Rome ; and most of the objects dis- 
covered were sent to England, either to 
the British Museum or to private col- 
lections. The excavations were not 
pursued on a systematic plan, until 
Lucien Buonaparte purchased the prin- 
cipalities of Canino and Musignano, 
and gave an impulse to the work by 
his own interesting researches. The 
great discoverer about Corneto has 
been Signor Avvolta, who considers 
that the Necropolis extended over 
16 square m., and conjectures, from 
the 2000 tombs which have been 
opened in recent years, that their total 
number could not have been less than 
2,000,000. Of the tumuli on the sur- 
face of the Monterozzi, nearly all 
which are perfect enough to be ex- 
amined appear to have had a circular 
base of masonry surmounted by a cone 



of earth. One of the most interesting 
now visible is known as the **Mau80- 
leo," and is built of hewn blocks of 
travertine nearly 2 feet in length. The 
interior is worthy of examination on 
account of its vaulted roof terminatjri^ 
in a square head. Among these tnmuh 
in 1823 Signor Avvolta discovered the 
virgin tomb which first directed the 
attention of European archeeologists to 
Corneto. On digging into the tumulus 
for stones to mend a road, he broke 
into the sepulchre of an Etruscan Lu- 
cumo or pnnce. ** I beheld," he says, 
**a warrior stretched on a couch of 
rock, and in a few minutes I saw him 
vanish, as it were, under my eyes, for, 
as the atmosphere entered the sepul- 
chre, the armour, thoroughly oxidised, 
crumbled away into most minute parti- 
cles ; so that in a short time scarcely a 
vestige of what I had seen was left on 
the couch. Such was my astonishment, 
that it were impossible to express the 
effect upon my mind produced by this 
sight; but I can safely assert that it was 
the happiest moment of my life." Of 
the objects found in the tomb, the 
bronze lance and javelins were rusted 
into one mass ; and the golden crown 
was so fragile that all but a small por- 
tion, which passed into the hands of 
Lord Eannaird, perished on its way to 
Rome. It would be out of place in a 
work of this kind if we were to de- 
scribe in detail the objects which have 
been discovered in the other tombs: 
most of them have passed into the great 
museums of Europe, or into private 
collections, and many have been al- 
ready noticed in our account of the 
Etruscan museums at Rome. Even the 
tombs, if their names be not changed 
by the different ciceroni, are not always 
shown to travellers in the same order, 
so that the student must necessarily 
depend more upon the intelligence of 
his local cicerone than upon any de- 
scriptions in books. The principal 
painted tombs, however, are kept 
locked by order of government, and 
the custode who hol(u the keys, Agi- 
pito Aldanesi, in the Piazza AnjB;elica, 
shows them to travellers in the rollow- 
ing order. It is almost unnecessary 
to say tha^he who wishes to obtain 
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more than a passing knowledge of 
the tombs must visit them with 
Mr. Dennis's volume in his hand. 
I. — Grotta della Querciola, discoyered 
in I83ly one of the largest and most 
magnificent of all the tombs of Tar- 
quinii, although much injured by damp. 
The subjects of the paintings, which are 
quite Greek in their character, are a 
love*scene and banquet, with groups of 
dancers, horsemen, games, boar-hunts, 
&c. Copies of these paintings are pre- 
serred in the Gregorian Museum of the 
Vatican, and a coloured engraving of 
them is given in Mrs. Gray's work, 
though she has mistaken their meaning. 
II. — Grotta del TtncUniOf discovered in 
1830, a fine chamber with a yaulted 
roof: it derives its name from the bril* 
liant and lifelike paintings on the walls, 
in which several male and female figures 
are seen reclining on couches at a fune- 
ral banquet. The costumes and the 
arrangement of the tables, &c., fonn a 
valuable illustration of Etruscan man- 
ners. On one of the walls is a lively 
representation of a dance, in which the 
arms and hands appear as if playing 
castanets. Copies of these pairitings are 
also preserved in the Gregorian Mu- 
seum, and in the Etruscan room of the 
British Museum. III. — Grotta del 
MortOf discovered in 1832, a small 
tomb, remarkable for a painting re- 
presenting a young girl and a lad lay- 
ing out the dead body of an old man, 
while 2 men standing by appear to be 
manifesting their sorrow by frantic ges- 
tures. Over the woman's bead is the 
name " Thanaueil," over the old man's 
is the name ** Thanarsaia,'* and over the 
third man is the name " Enel/* The 
costumes are rich and very interesting, 
and the whole scene, though perfectly 
simple in its character and Egyptian in 
style and execution, is extremely tonch- 
ing. The other paintings represent the 
funeral dances and other ceremonies. 
Copies of the principal subjects are pre- 
served in the Gregorian Museum bf the 
Vatican, and in the British Museum; 
and an engraving of them is found in 
Mrs. Gray's book, though the colouring 
is incorrectly given. IV. Grotta del 
Tifone, or di Fompei, discovered in 1832, 
one of the largest tombs, with a roof 



supported by a square pillar, bearing 
on 3 of its sides the figure of the 
typhon, or angel of death, from which 
it takes its name. The sides of the 
chamber have 3 ledges, one over the 
other, on which 8 sarcophagi still re- 
main, with recumbent figures on the 
lids. Two of them are Roman with 
Latin inscriptions, supposed to be those 
of persons descended from the ancient 
Etruscan family of Pompus, the stirps 
probably of the Roman family of Pom- 
peius. The typhon represented here is 
a winged figure, with extended arms, 
supporting a cornice with his hands, the 
lower extremities terminating in ser- 
pents. On the rt. wall is one of the 
most remarkable paintings at Tarquinii, 
a procession of souls with good and 
evil genii, the tallest figure being 
nearly 6 ft. in height, and all the 
others as large as life. This proces- 
sion is almost the counterpart of one 
of the bas-reliefs at Norchia. The 
twisted rods which are so remarkable 
in those sculptures are here again seen 
in the hands of many of the figures, 
thus evidently denoting their funeral 
import. Mrs. Gray has ^iven a repre* 
sentation of this subject m her work, 
but it has nearly perished since her 
drawing was maae. The evil genius, 
or the Etruscan Charon, is black, with 
his head wreathed with serpents; he 
holds an enormous hammer in one hand, 
and the other, which terminates in a 
claw, is fastened on the shoulder of a 
youth; a female figure, still bearing 
marks of great beauty, and evidently 
representing the spirit of the deceased, 
follows, attended by another evil genius 
with a serpent twined around his head. 
Over the head of the youth are in- 
scribed the words, ** Laris Pumpua 
Arnthal Clan Cechase," or Lars Pom* 
peius, the son of Aruns. V. — Grotta del 
Cardinale, first discovered in 1699, re- 
discovered in 1760 by our countryman 
Mr. Byres, reopened in 1780 by Car- 
dinal Garampi, and made known by 
Micali in 1808. This tomb is the 
largest known ; it consists of a single 
chamber, 54 ft on each side, with a 
roof supported on 4 square pillars, orna- 
mented with medallions. It appears to 
have been left unfinished ; the outlines 
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of the figares on tlie walls may still be 
traced, but the colours have disappeared. 
The most interesting groups are those 
on the frieze, representing the ^ood and 
evil spirits in the act of drawmg in a 
car the sonl of a deceased person to 
judgment : they are engrared in Mrs. 
Gray's book ; and Mr. Byres's drawings 
of them, made when they were almost 
in their original condition, were pub- 
lished in London by Messrs. Colnaghi 
in 1842, under the title of " Hypogsei." 
The evil genii are painted black, with 
their hair standing on end, and with 
black buskins ; most of them carry ham- 
mers in their hands. This painting is 
extremely curious, and it is much to 
be regretted that it has been seriously 
damaged of late years. VI. — Grotta 
delle Bighe, discovered in 1827 by Baron 
Stackelberg, a single chamber, with a 
vaulted roof, painted white, black, red, 
and blue, with ivy-wreaths : over the 
door are panthers and geese. The 
walls are covered with paintings in the 
purest style of Greek art, arranged in 
2 compartments. On the lower one, on 
the rt. wall, is a group of dancers ; in 
the upper one are seen the bigse, or 
two-horse chariots, making prepara- 
tions for a race. On the 1. wall, in the 
lower compartment, is another group 
of dancers ; in the upper one are various 
gymnastic sports, gladiators preparing 
for the contest, and serpent charmers. 
On the wall, opposite the door, the 
lower division has a representation 
of the funeral banquet, with figures 
crowned with myrtle ; above is another 
series of games, wrestling, leaping, &c., 
all highly curious as studies of costume 
and manners. Copies of these pictures 
are preserved in the Gregorian Museum 
of the Vatican and in the British Mu- 
seum. VII. — Grotta del Mare^ a small 
tomb of 2 chambers, with 4 sea-horses on 
the pediment of the outer one, 2 on each 
side of a large shell. VIII. — Grotta del 
Baronej or Grotta Kestner, discovered 
by Baron Stackelberg and Chev. Kestner 
in 1827; remarkable for some very 
brilliant and interesting paintings of 
horsemen preparing for the race, and of 
the competitors receiving chaplets as 
their prizes from a female ; the whole 
designed and executed in a style more 



resembling the Egyptian or the archaic 
Greek than any other examples at 
Tarquinii. Over the door are some 
sea-horses and dolphins. IX. — Grotta 
Francesca^ or the Grotta Giustiniani, dis- 
covered by Chev. Kestner in 1833, once 
covered with brilliant paintings, repre- 
senting the sports and dances observed 
at the Etruscan funerals ; but they are 
gradually disappearing under the effects 
of damp and exposure to the atmos- 
phere. Among the figures still visible 
are a dancing girl of uncommon grace 
and elegance of action, with a costume 
perfectly modem in its character ; and 
2 others, of lifelike attitude, playing 
the castanets and the double pipes. 
X. — Grotta delta Scrofa Nera, the most 
inaccessible of the group here described, 
so called from a painting representing 
with singular spirit and freedom the 
hunt of a black wild sow by two hunts- 
men and several dogs. Below the pedi- 
ment containing this hunt is the repre- 
sentation of a banquet which is continu- 
ed along the adjoining wall. Most of the 
figures are obliterated or imperfect; but 
enough remains, both of them and of 
the fhriffture of the apartment, to show 
that the paintings belong to a period of 
Etruscan art when the Egyptian style 
had been discarded for the freer and 
more flowing outline of the Greek. 
XI. — Grotta delle Iscrizioni, discovered 
in 1827, one of the most interesting of 
the series : over the door are 2 panthers, 
and in each angle of the pediment is a 
recumbent fawn with a goose at his 
feet. In the opposite pediment are 2 
lions, 2 deer, and 2 panthers, all parti- 
coloured. On the rt. of the entrance 
is a group of 2 figures, one representing 
an old man holding a forked rod like a 
gridiron, the other a boy about to lay a 
fish upon a low stool, or altar, as it is 
considered by those who suppose the 
old man to be the god of chastity, and 
the whole scene to represent a sacrifice 
to him. On the 1. wall are 2 men play- 
ing at dice at a hollow table, 2 men 
boxing with the cestus, and 2 wrestlers. 
A false door in the wall separates these 
from a procession of 4 horsemen and 
numerous attendants on foot, with dogs, 
&c., who appear to have just returned 
from a race ; the forms of the horses 
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surpass anything ever imagined by a 
modern hoi*se-breeder. A bacchic dance 
fills the next space, with dancers and 
numerous attendants l)earing vases and 
wine-jugs ; and beyond the second 
false door the space is occupied by a 
beai'dcd figure, attended by a slave 
bearing boughs of trees in his hand. 
These paintings, by their hard out- 
line and exaggerated details, bear 
evidence of their high antiquity, and 
are probably the oldest which are 
now accessible in this locality. Almost 
all the figures are naked or nearly so, 
and almost every one of them bears an 
inscription ; but although the letters 
are still legible, the meaning of the 
words is either altogether unknown, 
or a matter of conjecture. Copies of 
the paintings are preserved in the Gre- 
gorian Museum, and in the Bronze 
room of the British Museum. 

About a mile from Corneto, a little 
on the rt. of the road to Viterbo, is 
a most interesting tomb, called La 
Mercareccia, cut out of tlie rock, and 
originally decorated with pilasters and 
friezes, with figures of lions, bears, 
sphinxes, and human victims. The 
interior of the outer chamber of this 
tomb, which shows that it was the last 
borne of some Etruscan great man, 
was covered with bas-reliefs represent- 
ing on the frieze combats of wild beasts, 
and on the wall below figures of 
men and horses nearly as large as 
life. Though this was almost an 
unique example of the internal sculp- 
tures of Etruscan sepulchres, it has 
been allowed to fall into complete ruin : 
and the principal sculptures have been 
so much injured by the shepherds who 
for years have used the tomb as a sheep- 
fold, that most of the figures are obli- 
terated. The drawings of our country- 
man Mr. Byres have however preserved 
to us the outlines of these sculptures, 
and those of the paintings which covered 
the walls of the inner chamber. The 
roof terminates in a perpendicular shaft 
20 feet deep, which communicates with 
the plain aoove, and originally formed, 
no doubt, one of the entrances to it. 

In the neigHbourine cliffs are seve- 
ral ancient caverns of enormous size. 



I their roofs supported by huge pillars 
' hewn out of tiie rock. 'Whether these 
excavations were used as cavern temples 
by the Etruscans, or were merely quar- 
ries from which they derived the stone 
for the building of Tarquinii, they are 
curious and well deserving of a visit. 

GravhciBy the port of Tarquinii, 
situated at the mouth of the Marta ; the 
site is still marked by some remains of 
massive masonry. 

The roads leading from Conieto to 
Fonte della Badia, the site of Yulci, 
and to Toscanella, the ancient Tus- 
cania, are practicable only for light 
carriages ; so that in this, as in many 
other excursions in the neighbourhood 
of Rome, the traveller who visits the 
district on horseback will be much less 
impeded than those who are encumber- 
ed with a carriage unsuited to the roads 
of the country. Those who cannot ride 
had better provide themselves with a 
light gig or carriage at Civita Veochia. 



PONTE BELLA HaDIA (VULCI). 

Travellers who visit Vulci had better 
make Montalto (Locanda Oesarini) their 
head-quarters, as the castle at the Fonte 
della Badia swarms with vermin, and 
Yulci is desolated by malaria after the 
middle of June. Canino is also to be 
avoided for the same reasons. At Mont- 
alto they must also supply themselves 
with provisions, as none arc to be ob- 
tained elsewhere. Vulci is 18 m. N.W. 
of Corneto. The road follows that, 
from Civita Vecchia to Leghorn (de- 
scribed in Rte. 99 of HandSook of Cen- 
tral Italy) as far as Montalto, when a 
branch road of 6 or 7 m,, practicable 
for light carriages, strikes inland along 
the valley of the Fiora to the Fonte 
della Badia, and the castle which adjo* 
it. This castle, a Gk)thic fortres<^ 
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the midfdleflgei, with toirenmd baitle- 
meiit*, fonni ft picturesque object as it is 
wpffniuAicd* It is sitoftted on ft pre- 
cipice tlhowe tbe L bftok of the Fiora, 
mich is still spanned bjr tbe nuigni6oent 
bridge, pftrtlj Etnucan and partly Bo- 
man, fivm whidi it derires its name. 
It is now garrisoned hj ft few soldiers 
and cnstom-honse ofiloers, being one 
of the frontio* stations of the Papal 
States. The bridge, which seems to 
form part of the fortress, spans the 
rarine with a eolossid arch, tSbont 115 
feet abo7e the riTer. Tbe piers of the 
bridge are boilt of masses of red tafi^ 
wttl^t cement, and we eridentlj 
Etmscan; the masonry which encases 
them, and the travertine arch abore, 
are as clearly Boman; so that we 
may at once regard the bridge as a 
Boman work on Etinscan piers. The 
width of the bridge is 10 feet, and the 
parapets are so h^h as to shut out the 
prospect on aU sides ; in one of these 
parapets is a channel which serred for 
the passage of an aqnednct, the waters 
of which, in ages long gone by, oozed 
through the masonry and formed enor- 
mous masses of staUctites, wliich still 
orerhang the side of the bridge above 
the smaller arch on the rt. bank. About 
ft ro. below the bridge, a plateau of 2 m. 
in circuit, but slightly elevated above 
the rt. bank of the Flora, was the site 
of ancient Vulci, a city destroyed by 
Titus Coruncanius afEer the £bU of 
Tarquinii; but; scarcely any remains 
are now visible, and of those there are 
very few fragments which are not Bo- 
man, and some of as late a date as the 
time of Constantine. The Necropolis 
of Yulci occupied the tablc'land on 
both banks of the Fiora ; that on the 
L is supposed to have been connected 
with the city by one or more bridges, 
but the remains of one only are vi- 
sible, at a spot called " II Felago." 
Tbe first excavations were made here 
'^ 1828, and in the course of a few 
nths Lucien Buonaparte brought 
'ight, within a space of about 4 
i, no less than 2000 vases and 
lerous other Ftruscan specimens, 
brothers Campanari, and others 



I who had land in the neigfabooihood, 
soon joined in the seardi, and fifom 

' that time Vulci has been an inex- 

• hanstiUe mine of Etruscan art, eon- 
triboting wealth to the proprietors, 

' and enriching the museums of Lon- 
don, Paris, St. Petersburg, Munich, 

j and Berlin. Tbe tombs at Tulci 
are, with one exception, beneath the 

' suiiaoe of the soil. So great has been 
the meroenaiy character of the excava- 

' tors that scarcely a tomb has been 
opened for years which has no(^ been 

- fflled up with earth as soon as it had 
been rifled of its contents, and, when 

I those contents have not appeared to 

I the excavator to possess a money value, 

' they have been wantonly destroyed. It 
is, therefore,hardly surprising that there 
is only one tomb now accessible in the 
Necropolis on the side of the Ponte deEa 
Badia, the " Grotto del Sole e dcDa Lu- 

! na," a v^y curious one of 8 chambers, 
with moidded ceilings and panels on 

! the walls, all cut in the rock. Near 
this was situated the only painted 
tomb ever discovered at Vulci, now 
entirely destroyed, but the paintings 
of which are fortunately preserved by 
copies in the Bronze room of the 
British Museum, and in the Museo 
Ghregoriano of the Vatican. Not far 
from this was the tumulus opened by 
Campanari in 1835, and in which he 
found the skeleton of a warrior with 
his helmet on his head, his ring on his 
finger, and his bronze shield stUl hang- 
ing beside him on the wall. An ad- 
joining chamber, in which he found 
some beautiful vases, was evidently the 
tomb of the warrior's wife. In another 
near this was foimd the skeleton of a 
child surrounded by its toys. In the 
Necropolis on the other side or S. of the 
river more than 6000 tombs have been 
opened, and yet there is hardly one 
which has been left open. In the middle 
of the plain, however, is the remarkable 
tumulus called "La Cucumella," 50 
feet high, and about 600 feet in cir- 
cumference, which was opened by 
Lucien Buonaparte in 1829, when the 

mound was encircled by a wall of ma" 

sonry. Above this wall were discovered 
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some small sepulchral chambers, and 
in the centre oi the mound were found 
2 towers about 40 feet high, one 
square, the other circular, haying several 
sphinxes on their summits, while, at 
their base, a long passage guarded by 
sphinxes led to 2 small chambers of 
massire masonry, contaimng nothing 
more than some fragments of bronze 
and gold, and bearing evident proofs 
that they had been rifled already. 
Near this tumulus is a small low one 
called La Botonda, walled round 
with a single course of stone, in which 
some very beautiful vases were dis- 
covered ; and further on is another 
called the Cucumelletta, which was 
opened by Lucien Buonaparte in 1832, 
and found to contain 5 chambers. At 
that part of the Necropolis of Vulci, 
westward of the Fonte Sodo, now called 
FoUedrara, was found the extraordi- 
nary tomb, in which a bronze effigy of 
an Etruscan lady, and a marble effigy 
of another, with Egyptian vases and 
ostrich-eggs painted with Egyptian 
sphinxes, Egyptian alabaster figures, 
and ointment-pots in the form of Isis, 
a bone spoon, 2 bronze cars, and other 
objects of the highest interest, were dis- 
covered. Of the many thousands of 
beautiful vases which have been and are 
still daily brought to light at Vulci, 
every museum in Europe, both public 
and private, contains so many examples 
that it is unnecessary to particularize 
them fiirther than to say that by far 
the greater part of them are of Greek 
'Workmanship, and many bear the same 
artists' names which are seen on the 
vases of Nola and Campania. 



MUSIGNANO. 

In proceeding from Ponte deUa 
Badia to Toscanella, the traveller 
should pay a visit to this interesting 
ch&teau, once the favourite residence 
of the late Lucien Buonaparte. The 
ch&teau, formed out of a Franciscan' 
convent, is a plain and impretending 



building, and was formerly remarkable 
for its museum of antiquities found on 
the site of Yulci, and interesting as a 
specimen of an estate arranged with taste 
and farmed with great skill by a man 
of distinguished taste and acquirements. 
Of late years it has not been inhabited, 
and the beautiful gardens, laid out 
with great taste by the late dowager 
princess of Ganino, are allowed to fall 
into decay. Musignano was purchased 
by Lucien Buonaparte in the pontificate 
of Fius YII., and constituted, with 
Canino, the joint principality fr^m 
which he derived his title as a Boman 
prince ; it now belongs to the banker 
Torlonia, by whom it was purchased 
on the return of the descendants of 
Lucien to France, in 1854. 

The village of Canino is inhabited 
chiefly by the workmen engaged in the 
neighbouring iron-works, and presents 
no objects of interest beyond sepulchral 
excavations in the clifi* on which it 
stands, the last traces of a city whose 
name has perished. There is a ^*Lo- 
canda" in the village, but it is both 
miserable and dirty. In the parish ch. 
is a monument by Fampaloni, of Flo* 
rence, raised to Lucien Buonaparte by 
his children ; he died at Y iterbo, and is 
buried here. 

Canino, Musignano, and Fonte della 
Badia may be visited without any kind 
of danger from malaria in the months 
of ApiS, May, Nov., and Dec. 

At a short distance from Canino' rises 
the mountain of the same name, like 
an island in the midst of the great 
plain of the Flora. Like Soracte, it is 
formed of secondary limestone, and the 
surrounding Maremma of volcanic dejec- 
tions, similar in age and nature to those 
of the Boman Campagua. Physically 
and geologically, therefore, the peak 
which towers over the Fiora is m every 
respect similar to its more classical 
neighbour on the banks of the Tiber. 
An excursion to the summit will well 
repay the fatigue of an ascent of about 
1600 feet. The panoramic view from 
it is very extensive. Near the S. base 
of the mountain are some ruins of 
baths and dwellings of the Boma* 
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period, probably belonging to a villa 
of the time of the early CsMars. 



ToscAinaLA (TuscAyiA). 

Toscanella is 15 m. from Yulci, 17 
from Cometo, 16 from Montefiascone, 
14 from Viterbo, and 18 from Vetralla. 
From Canino, Yulci, Cometo, and 
Viterbo, the roiul is practicable for tbe 
carriages of the country. There is a 
small inn kept by Pandolfini, which is 
tolerably clean and moderate, but the 
traveller should endeavour to provide 
himself with introductions to some 
resident family in the town. If we 
visit it from Cometo, the journey will 
occupy from 4 to 5 hours, and is more 
easily performed .on horseback than 
in any other way. Leaving Cometo, the 
road descends into the valley, winding 
round the base of the hill on which 
the town is built. It then enters on 
a dreary country, which offers no at- 
traction except the picturesque mediae- 
val towers and battlemented walls of 
Toscanella, which burst upon the view 
soon after we leave Cometo. .A large 
chamber in the rock, near which the 
road passes between tbe two towns, 
supplied many antiquities to the 
British Museum. The foundation of 
Tuscania is attributed by some author- 
ities to Ascanius, the son of ^neas, 
but its early history is involved in the 
general obscurity which hangs over so 
many cities of Etruria. The modem 
name is traced to the beginning of the 
14th century, when Toscanella, from its 
commanding position on a hill over- 
looking the plain, was a place of con- 
siderable strength. Nothing can be 
more picturesque than the appearance 
of the town, surrounded by its walls 
and towers, which carry the mind 
back to the middle ages, when it was 
one of the strongholds of Francesco 
SfoTza, and sustained many a sie^e in 
the eventful struggles of that period. 

GThe height of San Pietro, which is 
outside the modem walls, was un- 



doubtedly included within the circuit 
of the ancient city, and in all proba- 
bility was its Arx. The summit is etill 
surmounted by 8 sq. double towers of 
mediieval masonry, constituting a very 
remarkable and striking object from 
all parts of the surrounding country. 
Very little now remains of the ancient 
city on this summit beyond substruc- 
tions and sewers, and some reticulated 
work of Boman times. In the valley 
beneath, the ruins of a circus were dis- 
covered a few years back. On the 
height of San Pietro is situated the 
Cathedral, a very interesting edifice 
in the earUest style of Italian Gothic, 
which is supposed to date from the 
8th century. It is bmlt of frag- 
ments of andent buildings : the great 
doorway has a round-headed arch 
of singular richness, with a rose win- 
dow and arcaded galleries above, the 
whole enriched with some very curious 
sculptures of the Trinity, angels, saints, 
men, devils, chimeras, b^ts, birds, 
and reptiles of extraordinai^ variety 
and of most grotesque expression. The 
interior was once covered with frescoes, 
but they have nearly disappeared, from 
damp and neglect. The Soman pillars 
whicn support the roof were probably 
taken from ancient buildings. The font 
rests on an antique altar. From the 
nave a flight of steps leads to the high 
altar, beneath which is a crypt, a highly 
curious and instructive fragment of 
medieval Christian architecture. Its 
28 marble columns seem to have been 
collected from aU lunds of buildings, 
Boman as well as Etruscan. It is 
supposed to have been an ancient Bo- 
man bath, built on the foundations of 
an Etruscan temple. Near the cathe- 
dral is the eh. of Sta. Maria, decorated 
externally with fantastic sculptures si- 
milar to those of the cathedral : it is 
supposed to be a oenty. older than S. 
Pietro. Beyond these ecdeaiastical e<li- 
flces there is nothing of any remark- 
able interest in Toscanella, except the 
house and garden of the Campanaris, a 
family known throughout Europe as 
having been among the firat and most 
successful labourera in the field of 
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£ti*uscan exploration. Signoi* Campa- 
nari's residence is one of the most 
interesting in the town, and contains 
some valuahle tombs and other trea- 
sures discovered in the excavations. 
Many of these are not so easily remov- 
able as the lighter article*^, which 
speedily find purchasers, and there- 
fore they may now be almost con- 
sidered as permanent fixtures on the 
premises. The garden is perfectly 
unique in character and arrangement ; 
sarcophagi, with full-length portrait 
figures of every variety and of eveiy 
age upon their lids, are scattered here 
and there among the shrubs and trees ; 
and in one part of the garden is the 
fac-simile of a tomb which Signor 
Campanari opened in 1839, constructed 
on the exact model as to size and 
arrangement, and containing 10 of the 
27 urns and other articles found in 
the original sepulchre. The figures on 
these coffins, both males and females, 
are in recumbent attitudes ; they hold 
goblets in their hands, and form to- 
gether a family banquet of the dead. 
As a large portion of the treasures dis- 
covered by the Campanari have found 
their way to the Gregorian Museum, 
we need not more particularly describe 
them here. On the heights opposite 
Toscanella, and in the cliiTs of the 
ravines around it, we may still trace 
the site of the ancient Necropolis. 
The most interestuig tomb now ac- 
cessible is that caUed the Grotta della 
Begina, a large irregular chamber with 
2 massive columns supporting the roof, 
and remarkable for its labyrinth, a 
passage cut in the rock and commu- 
nicating from one wall of the tomb 
to the other. Most of the Etruscan 
tombs at Toscanella are beneath the 
surface like those at Vulci 

No traveller who has not visited 
from some other point the extraordinary 
cavern-tombs of Sovana should leave 
Toscanella and its neighbourhood 
without extending his excursion to 
that locality. Before, however, we de- 
scribe Sovana and some other Etruscan 
sites which must be passed on the way, 
it may be as well to mention, for the 



information of those who desire to pro- 
ceed to Yiterbo, that a good road from 
Toscanella leads direct to that city, 
about 6 hours' drive. On leaving Tos- 
canella the road winds up a valley 
filled with ancient tombs, excavated 
in the rocks like those which occur 
so abundantly in all the valleys of 
this district. From some parts of the 
road the 4 Etruscan cities of Corneto, 
Toscanella, Yiterbo, and Montefiascone 
ara visible at the same time, and form 
one of the most striking panoramas of 
the journey. About ha& way between 
Toscanella and Yiterbo, but consider- 
ably ofi* the road, is Castel d' Asso, with 
its cavern-sepulchres. The traveller 
may visit them without difficulty en 
route, but it will perhaps be more de- 
sirable to proceed direct to Yiterbo, 
and make Castel d'Asso the object of 
a separate excursion from tliat town : 
in fact, the tourist may advantageously 
make Yiterbo his head-quarters for a 
day or two, and explore the maxiy in- 
teresting objects in the town and neigh* 
bourho^. (Rte. 101.) 



SOTANA (StTANA). 

As this place lies within the Tuscan 
frontier, the traveller had better havQ 
his passport visSd by the Tuscan 
Minister before leaving Eome, parti- 
cularly if he intend to prolong his 
tour to Cosa and Orbetello. The 
road is practicable for the light car- 
riages of the country, but is more 
suited to the horseman or pedestrian. 
The distances are — from Toscanella to 
Ischia, 14t m. ; from Ischia to Famese, 
3 m. ; from Famese to Pitigliano, 12 
m. ; from Pitigliano to Sovana 2^ m. ; 
making together 31^ m. : but these 
will probably be increased by a detour 
to Castro. At Ischia the traveller may 
obtain accommodation at the Casa 
Farolfi; at Famese there is a small 
osteria ; at Pitigliano, which he must 
make his head-quarters, he will find 
most obUging and excellent treatment 
at the Casa Bertocci j at Sovana th' 
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18 no accommodation. All the places 
we have mentioned oooupj Etruscan 
sites, though their ancient names are 
either unknown or objects of conjecture. 
Jbchia stands on a tongue of land 
between deep rayines, the sides of which 
are full of tombs. Pctmete has a simi- 
lar position, and is supposed to occupy 
the site of Matemum, a station on the 
Via Clodia: it contains a palace of 
Prince Chigi's. C<Mtro, whicii gives a 
title to the king of Naples, 8 m. W. 
of Famese, also occupies an Etrus- 
can site, supposed by many to be 
that of Staloma, on a tongue of land 
surrounded by ravines deeper and 
gloomier than any others in this dis- 
trict ; but the town is a wilderness, 
having been levelled to the ground by 
Innocent X., as a punishment for the 
supposed murder of the bishop of the 
see by the duke of Famese. Pitigliano 
stands, like the towns we have de- 
scribed, on a tongue of land separated 
from the neighbouring plain by deep 
chasms, the sides of which are fiUed 
with tombs and columbaria. Near one 
of the gates, called the Porta di Sotto, 
are some fine fragments of the city 
wall, 8 courses high, and in the best 
style of Etruscan masonry. On a height 
above the town, called the Poggio 
Strozzoni, are some traces of the villa 
of the counts Orsini, with whioh the 
peasantry associate many a romantic 
tale : 2 recumbent figures hewn in the 
rock are still called by them " Orlando 
and his wife." The scenery of Piti- 
gliano is extremely fine, and would 
afford occupation to the sketchers for 
days together, particularly in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Oascatella. Another 
place of even greater natural beauty, 
but lying about 5 m. off the route we 
have laid down, is Sora/no^ an Etruscan 
site, the name of which is lost ; it 
abounds in scenery of the grandest cha- 
racter. There is no inn there, but 
refireshments may be obtained at the 
Casa Farfanti, though there are no 
beds whioh the traveUer will willingly 
occupy. 3^ m. from Pitigliano, as we 
have already stated, is the village of 
Sovana^ occupying the site of the 



Boman city of Suana, and now alxnoat 
depopulated in the summer season 
from, malaria. In the year 1843 this 
remote and almost unknown village ac- 
quired celebrity by the discoveries of our 
countiyman Mr. Ainsley, who found in 
the ravines around it a series of sculp- 
tured tombs more varied in their cha- 
racter and more beautiful in their de- 
tails than any which had hitherto been 
known throughout Etruria. The pre- 
sent town, with a population reduced 
by malaria to less than 100, was so 
important a place in the middle ages 
that it sustained a siege against Fre- 
derick II., and its medissval castle, 
with its machicolated battlements, is 
still standing. It is the birthplaoe 
of Hildebrand (Gregory VI 1.), and 
is stiU the seat of a bishop, though 
the malaria gives the prelate a suffi- 
cient excuse for non-residence. Tra- 
vellers who have their time at their 
own disposal should take care, for the 
reasons just mentioned, to visit the 
locality in the winter or spring months, 
when they may do so with impunity. 
Before exploring the ravines it will be 
desirable to obtain some person from 
the village to act as guide, as the pas- 
sages are in many cases intricate and 
dangerous: the bishop's provost will 
probably give the best information as 
to the persons qualified for this duty. 
'The first and most remarkable tomb 
discovered by Mr. Ainsley is called 
"La Fontana." It is hewn in the 
tufa rock, and is 17 feet vride by 17 
high, the last 7 feet bein|; occupied by 
the pediment. This pediment rests on 
a projecting frieze, below which is a 
recessed arch nearly 10 feet high, with 
an inscription carved on the inner wall, 
and buttresses on each side, which 
probably supported figures. The pedi- 
ment is filled with an alto-reUevo of a 
marine deity, with huge fishes* tails in 
the centre, having a miue genius winged 
on either side. The design and exe- 
cution of these figures prove that 
they belong to' a late period of Etrus- 
can art, and as no such monument has 
been found in anv other part of the 
country it may fairly be ooniidered 
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xmique. Near this is a long line of 
rock-hewn tombs, differing m>m those 
obsenred in the other yalleys of £tru- 
ria, in the purely Egyptian character of 
their outline and mouldings, though 
the doors and inscriptions are Etnu- 
can. On the opposite side of the ra- 
yine is another very remarkable tomb, 
called by the peasantry the ** (^rotta 
Pola," hewn out of t&e tufift in the 
form of the portico of a temple. The 
tingle column which remains and the 
pilaster behind it are fluted, and the 
capitals are formed of foliage which 
somewhat resembles the Corinthian: 
Mr. Ainsley considers that thev have 
human heads in the middle of each 
face, the whole of which retains traces, 
of red colour. The pediment has lost 
its sculptures, if any such ever existed 
in it, but the part of the soffit which 
remains is still decorated with medai- 
lions. From the traces of art on the 
adjoining rocks, Mr. Ainsley concludes 
that the portico formed a part of a 
much larger monument, forming "an 
union of objects of architectural gran- 
deur not to be seen in any other part 
of Etruria." Many other tombs of 
interest are found in the same line of 
cliff, but the most remarkable are a 
series of tombs hewn into the forms 
of houses, presenting the most perfect 
characteristics of the domestic archi- 
tecture of the Btruscanc Nearly every 
monument has its inscription, carved, 
not on the cornice, but within the 
moulded doorway. Altogether it is' 
impossible to imagine any spot which 
offers a more fertile field for the 
archsBologist or the explorer^ 



SATrENlA. 

About 8 m. beyond Sovana is the 
site of Satumia, which presents us 
with arehsological attractions dif- 
fering from those of every other site 
we have described. Independently of j 
its interest to the antiquary as one 



of the 4 cities whicb Dionysius de- 
scribes as having been built by the 
aborigines, Satumia is a place which 
eveiy artist and lover of aatural 
beauty will be rejoiced to visit. It is 
impossible to conceive anything more 
delightful than the scenery with which 
it is surrounded, or more rich in colour 
and effect than the valley of the Al- 
begna, with its numberless tributary 
streams. The modem village, how- 
ever, is a wretched place, with less than 
60 inhabitants, who are regularly driven 
away in summer by the malaria. The 
only house in which the traveller can 
venture to pass a night is that of the 
owner of the place, the Marchese 
Ximenes, whose steward is allowed to 
receive strangers on terms which are 
reasonable considering the accommo* 
dation he affords. 

The traveller who has made Fitigli- 
ano his head-quarters in the previous 
excursions will have 2 ways of reaching 
Satumia from that town ; the first and 
most direct is a bridle-path of 12 m. 
which descends the valley of the Lente, 
fords the Fiora just above its junction 
with that stream, and from there crosses 
the mountains to Satumia, which is 
situated on an isolated hill on the 1. 
bank of the Albegna. From Sovana 
the traveller may proceed to Satumia 
without returning to Pitigliano, by an- 
other bridle-path of 8 m., which fords 
the Fiora higher up the valley, ascends 
thence to S. Martino, and proceeds 
along the crest of the hills through 
Poggio to Satumia. Those who have 
reached Pitigliano in a carriage will 
find an excellent carriage-road of 
17 m. from that place to Man* 
ciano, the Papal dogana, beautifully 
situated on a rocky height between the 
Fiora and the Albegna, crowned with 
a ruined castle, and commanding a 
magnificent view over the Tuscan and 
Papal frontiers. From Manciano an- 
other carriage-road leads to Montefne* 
ranOi a town perched upon a rocky hill, 
the slopes of which are covered with 
olive-trees. From this place to Satumia 
the distance is 8 miles, but the road is 
not practicable for carriages. 

<13 
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Saturnia, as we have said, is situated 
on an isolated hill rising abruptly above 
the 1. bank of the Albegna, at a spot 
where the lofty mountains which bound 
that stream form a vast amphitheatre 
around it. From whatever side we 
approach it, the medieevai fortifications 
which have been built upon the ruins 
of the ancient walls render it a conspi- 
cuous and imposing object. These 
fortifications are now in ruins, and 
effectually conceal all but 3 or 4 frag- 
ments of the ancient masonry. The 
most perfect and interesting of these 
are seen on either side of the Porta 
Bomana, where they present a fine ex- 
ample of polygonal architecture ; the 
blocks are of travertine, and are fitted 
together with a precision which is the 
more remarkable when the hard nature 
of the material is considered. The 
Boman pavement of the Via Clodia, 
which passed through this gate from 
Bome, is still visible at the gateway, 
and for a considerable distance beyond 
it. Four other Boman roads are trace- 
able in other directions, which appear 
to have led to BusellsB, Siena, Ohiusi, 
and Cosa; the latter is particularly 
visible as it sweeps down the valley of 
the Albegna. A few hundred yards 
westward of the Porta Bomana is a 
square mass of travertine about 15 feet 
in height, wliich has been hewn into 
form upon the spot, and slightly orna- 
mented with architectural mouldings 
and pilasters. At one end are the re- 
mains of steps leading to the summit, 
on which are seen, sunk in the rocky 
siuface, 3 parallel graves, or sarcophagi, 
if we may so term them ; but nothing 
remains to show by what means they 
were covered. Within the walls there 
is scarcely anything of antiquarian 
interest ; a large enclosure called the 
Bagno Secco, about 50 feet sauare, has 
been taken, as its name implies, for a 
Boman bath ; and in the modem village, 
which still preserves thenameof the abo- 
riginal city, are some antiquities of Bo- 
man times, apilasterwitha flutedoolumn 
attached, an altar bearing the name of 
Marcus Aurelius, another said to bear 
the name of Antoninus Pius, and some 



inscriptions, which only serve to show 
the existence of a Boman colony. 

The Necropolis of Satumia is situ- 
ated 2 m. from the city, in the low 
ground on the rt bank of the Albegna, 
at a spot called by the peasantry the 
Pian di Palma. The tombs, which arc 
there found in great abundance, are of 
ruder construction than any which are 
now known in Etriiria, and are alto- 
gether unlike those which have been 
discovered in other Italian cities, 
whether Pelasgic or Etruscan. They 
bear a striking resemblance to the 
Druidical cromlechs of Devonshire and 
Cornwall, and especially to some of the 
sepulchral monuments which the Bev. 
Samuel Bowe has made known to us 
in his interesting work on the antiqui- 
ties of Dartmoor. These tombs are 
mere cells or chambers very slightly 
sunk beneath the surfiice ; their length 
being from 8 to 18 feet, their width 
somewhat less, and their height from 5 
to 6 feet. Two of the sides are lined 
with large upright and unwrought 
slabs of stone, upon which is laid a 
covering, consisting either of one enor- 
mous slab slightly inclined, as if to 
carry off the rain, or of two equally 
rude and massive slabs laid together so 
as to form a gable roof. In some cases 
the interior is divided into 2 or even 3 
compartments by a central stone or 
stones, which serve also to sustain the 
superincumbent mass. Many of the 
tombs are approached by a passage 10 
or 12 feet in length, fined also with 
rough stones, and there is no doubt that 
they were covered by tumuli. No- 
thing has been discovered at present 
in this necropolis to connect it with 
the Etruscans. When, therefore, we 
consider the antiquity assigned to Sa- 
tumia by Dionysius, and find it cor- 
roborated by the fact that it bears 
the most ancient name which was 
given to Italy, we cannot hesitate in 
regarding these tombs as the work of 
the aborigines. 

From &ituraia the trayeller will, in 
all probability, return to Pitigliano, or 
proceed through Montemerano to 
Orbetello* If he take the former 
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course, it may be useful to mention 
that Pitigliano is 18 m. distant from 
the high road to Rome at Acquapen- 
dente : if he pursue the latter course, 
he will find Montemerano 27 m. from 
Orbetello, which is fully described in 
our account of the road from Leghorn 
to Civita Vecchia, Handbook of Central 
Italy, Rte. 99. 



CoSA, VeTULONIA, RuSELLiE, POPD- 
LONIA, AND VOLTEBRA. 

The tourist who has advanced to 
the Tuscan frontier from the side of 
Rome, in search of the Etruscan an- 
tiquities, should extend his tour along 
the road recently constructed between 
Civita Vecchia and Leghorn. Be- 
fore reaching Orbetello he will find 
Ausedonia, marking the site of Cosa ; 
in the neighbourhood of Magliano he 



will find the site of the long-lost city 
of Vetdlonia ; near Grosseto he will 
see the massive ruins of Rubella; 
near Piombino he will be able to ex- 
plore the ruins of Populonia; and 
from the mouth of the Cecina he may 
proceed to Volterra, thus completing 
in one excursion from Rome a visit to 
every important Etruscan site along 
the shores of the Mediterranean. Re- 
turning from Volterra to Rome, by the 
way of Siena, the traveller may make 
a detour to Cuiusi, and thence proceed 
through Citti della Pieve to Orvieto, 
Montefiascone, and Viterbo. From 
Viterbo he may visit Castel d*Asso, 
NoRCHiA, Bieda, and Sutri; and if 
disposed to conclude his exploration of 
Etruscan cities, he may proceed from 
Monterosi to Civita Castellana, and 
examine the sites of the 2 Falerii, 
taking Veii on his return to Rome. 
All these places are fully noticed in 
the Handbook for Central Italy , under 
Rtes. 97, 99, 101, 104, 106, and 107. 
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INDEX. 



ACADEMIES. 



Academies: Arcadian, 2jj. 

ArchflBological, 2jj. 

Filarmonica, lu. 

— — Fine Arts, or S. Luke, 2 ji. 
— — Florentine, 214. 
— — FreDch, 2J4. 
— de* Lincei, 2J4. 

Tiberina, 214. 

Acqua Argentina, 74. 

Felice, 72. 

— — Paola, 71. 
— — Vergine, 71. 
JEdea Penatium, j8. 
iBaculapios, temple and island 

of, 29. 
AflBle, village of, J05. 
Agata, S., de' QoU, church of, 

X15. 
Agger of Servius TulUus, 75. 
Agnese. S., churches of, X15, 

116. 
Agonalis, circus, 48. 
Agostino, S., church of, xi6. 
Agosta, 271. 
Agylla, city of, )3i. 
Alba Longa, site of, 285. 
Albani, villa, 242. 
Albano, lake of, 290 ; its emis- 

sary, 290; town of, 29 j. 
Albanus rivus, 286. 
Albunea, site of grove of, 265. 
Aldobrandini villa, at FrascaU, 

279- 
Alesaio, S., church of, 117. 
Algidus, Mons, 289. 
AltempB palace, 206. 
Altieri palace, 206 
Amphitheatres, ancient : of 

Domitian, at Albano, 291 ; 

Castrense, at Tlome, 46; 

Flavian (Coliseum), 4; ; i.a- 

nuvium, 296; of Statilius 

Taurus, Rome, 46; Tuscu- 

lum, 281. 
Andrea, S., churches of: delle 

Fratte, XI7; al Noviziato, 

X18; delta Valle, xi8. 
Angelica library, 117. 
Angelica, Porta, 8. 
Angelo, Ponte S., o. 
8., in Fescaria, diurch of, 

119. 



ARTISTS. 

Augelo, S., castle of, 6^. 
AnguiUara, village ana castle 

of, J17. 
Anio river, falls of, at Tivoli, 

269. 
Aima Perenna, temple of, ii6. 
Antiquities, 13. 

dealers in, xvi. 

Antium, Porto d'Anzio, J27. 
Antonio Abate, S., church of, 

1x9. 
Antoninus Pius, his forum, 49 ; 



column, 48, X9X. 
Fai 
pie of,' JO. 



Antoninus and Faustina, tern* 



Apollinaris, circus, 48. 
Apollo, temple of, at Rome, 26. 
Apostoli, SS., church of the, 

XXQ. 

Apotnecaries in Rome, xili. 
Aqua Crabra, 7. 

Ferentina, 284. 

Aquacetosa, mineral spring, 

III. 
AqusB Albulae, 265. 

Aureliae, ji6. 

Aqueducts, ancient, of Anio 

X^ovus, 7x. 

A. Vetus, 70. 

— — Aqua Appia, 70. 

A. Alsietina, 71. 

—' A. Claudia, 71. 

A. Julia, 70. 

A. Marcia, no, 

— A. Tepula, 70. 
A. Virgo, 7X. 

modem, A. Felice, 72. 

Ara Coeli, church of the, 120. 
Arch of Constantine, 51. 

Dolabella, $1, 

— — Drusus, 51. 

— - Oallienus, 52. 

— - Janus QuiidrifVons, 52. 

— — Sept. Severus, 52, 53. 

Tiberius, 23. 

Titus. 51. 

Ardueological Institute of 

T^ome, 214. 
Aroo de' Pantani, 25. 
Ardea, J26. 
Armilustrum, position of the, 

117. 
Armoury, pontifical, 191. 
Arrone, river, 114. 
Arsoli, villa^, 27 j. 
Artists' studios at Rome, 277. 



BELVEDERE. 

Aruns, his tomb, 294. 
Asso, Castel d', vilu^;e, J47. 
Astura, village and stream, 329. 
Augustus's forum, 25. 
Aurea, S., church of, at Ostia, 

311. 
Aventine hill, the, X2. 



B. 



Bacchus, temple of, jo. 
Banditaocia, the Necropolis of 

Gervetrl, 332. 
Bankers at Rome, ziii. 
Baptistery of Constantine, X07. 
Barberlni palace, gallery, and 

librarv, 206. 
Barcaocia fountain, 8j. 
Bardella, village, 272. 
Bartolommeo, S., church of, 

III. 
— , Ponte di 8., 9. 
Basilicas, ancient :— Emilia, 2 j. 

— Constantine, 28, 41. 

— Julia, 2j. 

— Ulpia, 25. 

Basilicas, Christian, their cha- 
racteristics, 86. 

— of Sta. Cioce in Gerusalem- 
me, xio. 

— St. John Lateran, 104. 

— S. Lorenzo, 113. 

— S. Maria Maggiore, xo8. 

— S. Paolo fuorile Mura, ixi. 

— the Vatican (St. Peter's), 
86. 

— S. Sebastiano, X14. 
Baths, or Thermce, ox Agrippa, 

54- 
Caracalla, 54. 

Constantine, $6. 

Diocletian, 56. 

Nero and Alex. Sevems, 

57- 
Titus, 57. 

TriOAn> 58- 

Baths, modem, delta Regina (at 

thciSolfatara), 265. 

Vicarello, 316. 

Belle Donne Caaale, JI4. 
Belvedere, OortUe di, Vatlcar 

161. 
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Rome^ 



BENEDICT. 


CHDRCHES. 


CHDRCHES. 


Benedict, St., monastery of. 


Cantalupo, village of, 272. 


Churches in Rome of— 


Subiaoo, 274. 


Capitol : view from the tower. 


Aracoeli, X2o. 


Bernardo, S., church of, i2X. 


IX ; piazza, X91 ; palace of 


S. Bartolommeo, 12 t. 


Bibulus, tomb of, 61. 


the Senator, — of the Con- 


S. Bernardo, 121. 


Bieda, J47. 


servators, 192 ; Protometeca, 


S. Bibiana, X2i. 


Blandudi, fountain of, 27$. 


193; halls of the Gonserva- 


Cappuccini, 122. 


Boarium, Forum, 26. 


tori, 194 ; gallery of pictures, 


8. Carlo a Catinari, 123. 


Boffalota valley, 314. 


X97 ; museum, 197-204; sub- 


S. Carlo in Corso, 123. 


Bocca delta Verita, ;i. 


structions, 35. 


S. Caecilla, 123. 


Books on Rome. xxil. 


Capitoline hill, the, 12. 


S. Ciemente, 124. 


Booksellers at Rome, xiii. 


Capocotta, site of Laurentum, 


S Costaoza, 124. 


Borghese palace, 208. 


J 25. 


SS. Cosma e Domiano, 125. 


Borghese villa, 245. 


Cappuccini, chnrch of, 122. 


S. Crisogono, 125. 


Borgia, Gabiaetto, Vatican, 


Caracalla, his baths, 54. 


S. Croce in Gernsalemme, 


18. 


Careiae, 314. 


125. 


Borgo, Rione, 4. 


Carnival at Rome, xix. 


S. Francesca Romana, 125. 


Butanic garden, 2}. 


Carriages at Rome fur hire, 


S. Francesco a Ripa, 1 26. 


Boacciana, Torre, J2J. 


xviii. 


del Gesu, 126. 


Bovill®, its ruins, 275. 


Casanatense, Biblioteca, 1J4. 


8. Giorgio in Velabro, 126. 


Bracciano pa^^u%, 221 ; lake 


CaHcatelle at Tivoli, 269. 


S. Giovanni in Tiaterauo, 104. 


TL-icus Sabatinus), town, and 
reudal castle of, 315. 


Cassius, vilU of, at TivoU, 270. 


S. Giovanni de' Fioreniini, 


Castel Fuaano, 324. 


T27. 


Braschl palace, 210. 


d'Asso, 347. 


RS. Giovanni e Paolo, 127. 


Bridges, ancient, of Rome, 9. 


Gandolfo, 289. 


S. Guiseppe de' Falegnami, 


Bridges, modem. See Ponte. 


Guibeleo, 313. 


127. 


Bunsen's Researches on Rome, 


— — Madama, 272. 


S. Gregorio, 127. 


xxiii. 


Castiglione, 307. 


S. Ignazio, 128. 


Buonaparte palace at Rome, 


Castrense, Amp1i1theatram,46. 


S. Isodoro, 128. 


211. 


Castrimseoium, now Marino, 


S. Lorenzo fuori le Mura, 


Burial-ground, Protestant, 2j8; 


284. 


iij. 


Jewish, 25 J. 


Castro, 344. 


in Pamaso, 128. 




Catacombs in general, 251. 


in Ludtia, 128. 




of Calepodius, IJ9. 


S. Luca, 128. 




S. Ciriaca, 114. 

S. Sebastian (S. Calixtus), 


S. Luigi dei Francesi, 129. 




S. Marcello, 129. 




X15. 


S. Marco, 130. 




S. Agnese, 116. 


Sta. Maria Maggiore, 108. 


C. 


Cavalieggieri, Porta, 8. 


degli Angeli, 130. 




Cavallo, Monte (Qulrinal), at 


- — deir Auima, i jo. 


Cacus, cave of, its supposed 


Rome, 13. 


deir Aracojli, 120. 


site, 145. 


Cavi, village of, J03 ; Rocca di. 


Aventina, 131. 


Ctedlia Metella, her tomb, 61. 


J03. 


in Campitelli, 131. 


Cflelian hill, 12. 


Cavo, Monte, or Monte Albano, 


in Cusmediii, 132. 


Cassar, Julius, his fonmi, 25; 


287. 


dlLoreto, 132. 


villa at Nemi, 207. 
Ccesara, palace of tiie, 26. 


Cecilia, S., church of, X2j. 


sopra Minerva. 132. 


Cenci palace, 212. 


adMartyre8(Pantlieoii), 


Cafes of Rome, viii. 


Cerbara, 273. 


J5. 


Caius Cestius, pyramid of, 6j. 


Ceres and Proserpine, temple 


della Navicella, 134. 


Calepodius, cemetery and cata* 


of, 30. 


deir Orto, 134. 


combs of, 140. 


Cere Nuova, village, jj2. 


della Pace, 134, 


Calisto, S., convent and library. 


Cervetri, ancient city, 331. 


del Popolo, 1 34. 


UT 


Cesarini palace at Genzano, 


in Portico, 131. 


, catacombs of, 115, 253. 


297. 


in Trastevere, 135. 


Campagua, the, 11. 


Charities of Rome, 233. 


aTrevi, 136. 


Campana palace and museum, 


Church, English, xii. 


in Valllcella, 1 j6. 


212. 


Churches of Rome, 12 3-15 1. 


in Via l/atA, 138. 


Gampitelli, Rione, 3. 


Churches in Rome of— 


della Vittoria, 138. 


Campo di Amiibale, on Monte 


S. Agata de' Goti, 11$. 


S. Martino a Monte, 138. 


Cavo, 287. 


S. Agnese, 11$, 116. 


8S. Nereo ed Achilleo, 138. 


Campo Marzo, Rione, j. 


S. Agostino, 1 1 5. 


S. Onofrlo, 139. 


Campo Vaccino, the Roman 


S. Alessio, 117. 


S. Pancrazio, 139. 


Forum, 22. 


Sant' Andrea della Valle. 


S. Paolo fuori le Mura, 111. 


Campus Martius, x. 


118. 


alle Tre FontAne, 140. 


Sceleratus, 75. 


delle Fratte, X17. 


S. Pietro in Vaticano, 86. 


Cancelleria, 212. 


di Monte Cavallo, 117. 


in Montorso, 148. 


Canina's works on Rome,* xxii. 


S. Angelo in Pescheria, 119. 


in Vincoli, 149. 


xxiv, 258. 


S. Antonio Abbate, 119. 


S. Prassede, 143. 


Caiiiao, village, J41. 


SS. Apostoli, 119. 


UPrlorato, 131. 
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CHURCUES. 

Churches in Rome of— 

S. Prlaca, 141. 

S. Pudeuziauo, 144. 

SS. Quattro iDcoronaU, 144. 

S. Saba, 144. 

Sta. Sabino, 145. 

S. Salvalure iu Lauro, 145. 

S. Sebastiaao, 114. 

S. Silvestro, 145. 

S. Stefano Rotoudo, 146. 

S. Teodoro, 146. 

S. Tomaaao degl' loglesi, 146. 

La Trinitadei Monti. 147. 

de' Pellegrini, 148. 

Ciociaporci palace, 21 i. 
Ciceroni and guides, xiv. 
Circuses of ancient Borne : 

Ag^nalis, 48 ; Apollluaris, 

48 ; Flaniinian,48; FIura,48 ; 

Hadrian, 48 ; Maximus, 46 ; 

Nero, 48; Romulus, son of 

Maxentius, 47 ; Sallust, 48 ; 

Varianus, 46. 
Giriaca, Sta., catacombs of, X14. 
Citorio, Monte, 46. 
Civita Lavinia, 296. 
Clark, Sir Jas., on the climate 

of Rome, 240. 
Claudian family, their supposed 

tomb, 61. 
Clemente, St., church of, 124. 
Climate of Rome, 21^ 
Clivus Capitolinu^ ij. 
Cloaca Maxima, 74. 
Clubs, English, xiv. 
Coliseum, the, 4j; its flora, 

46. 
Collatia, site of, 278. 
Coile^ei at Rome : Prcnraganda, 

2 ji ; Romano, 130 ; Sapienza, 

230; English, 146; Irish, X15. 
Colonna, town of, 298. 
Colonna palace and gardens at 

Rome, 21). 
Colonna, Rione, j. 
Colonnades of St. Peter's, 88. 
Colossus of Nero, 46. 
Columbaria of Rome, 69. 
Column of Antoninus Pius, 48. 
of M. Aurelius Antoninus, 

48. 

of C. Duilius, 31, 19 J. 

of Phocas, 23, 49. 

of Trjjan, 49. 

— — of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, 2; I. 
Compatri, Monte, village, 281. 
Concord, temple of, 23. 
Conservators, palace of the, 

X92. 
Consolazione, la, hospital, 236. 
Constantine, basilica of, 41 ; 

arch of, 51 ; baths, 56. 
Consuls, foreign, at Rome, xii. 
Consulta, palace delta, 215. 
Conti, Tor de', 82. 
Conveyances, public, from 

Rome, viiil 



EXCURSIONS. 

Copyists of old masters, xvi. 
CurioU, city of, now Munte 

Qiove, 290. 
Cometo, town, 315. 
Comufelle, lake of, 298. 
Corsini palace, 215. 
Corso, the, 2. 
Corvinus, Messalla, his tomb, 

261. 
Cosimato, S., convent of, 272. 
Cosma e Damiano, SS., church 

of, X2$. 
Custaguti'palace, 2x6. 
Costanza, S., her sarcophagus, 

166 ; church of, 124. 
Cremera river, 308. 
Croce, Santa, in Gerusalemme 

(basilica), no. 
Crypts, or Grotte, of St Peters', 

96. 



Dentists at Rome, xHi. 
Digeniia, now village of Li- 

cenza, 275* 
Diligences from Rome, ix. 
biocletiau, bis baths, 56. 
Divus Rediculus, temple of, 32. 
Dola))eUa, arch of, 51. 
Dome of St. Peter's, 91. 
Domine quo Vadis, church of, 

259 
Doria palace and gallery, 216 ; 

villa, 250. 
Drawing, teachers of, In Rome, 

xvi. 
Drusus, his arch, $1. 
Duilian, C, the column, 31, 19}. 



E. 

Egeria, pretended fountain and 
valley of, at Rome, 77 ; real 
valley of Egeria, 299. 

Egyptian Museum of the Vati- 
can, X73. 

Electric telegraph, xlll. 

Engravers of cameos, Jrc, xvi. 

, copperplate engravings, 

xiv. 

Esquiline, the, 13. 

Este, d', vllbfc, at Tivoli, 271. 

museums. See Museums. 

Eurysaces the baker, his tomb, 
60. 

Eustachio, S., Rione of, 3. 

Excursions in the neighbour- 
hood of Roms, 258. 



FOUNTAINS. 

F. 

Fabbrica, Porta, 29. 
Fabii, camp of the, at Veil, 314. 
Fabius, ardi, site of, 24. 
Fulconieri palace, 217. 
Famese, village, 344. 

palace, 217 ; villa, 40. * 

Famesina palace, 2x8. 

Fasti Consulares of the Capitol, 

Ferentina, Aqua, 284. 
Festivals : at Rome in general, 

xix. 
St. Antony (blessing the 

animalsl i X9. 

the Artists, X2. 

the Carnival, xix. 

Sta. Francesca Romana, 

X25. 

S. Ignatius. X28. 

St. John Latcran, 106. 

Sta. Maria Maggiore, X09. 

St Marco, X30. 

October, xix, 12. 

St. Peter's, 09. 

S. Hetro in Vinooli, 142. 

Presepio in Ara Coeli, 121. 

St. Thomas k Becket X47. 

washhtg the Feet of the 

Pilgrims, 148. 
Fidena), 3 X2. 
Firenze, palazzo di, 219. 
Fimnicino, village, 320. 
Flaminlus, his circus, 48. 
Flavian amphitheatre (Coli- 
seum), 48. 
Flora, circus of, 48. 
Fortuna, temples of, at Pales- 

trina, 302 ; Virilis at Rome, 

32. 
Forum of Antoninus, 26. 

of Augustus, 25. 

Boarium, 26. 

of Julius Cesar, 25, - 

of Nerva, 25. 

Olitorium, 26, 

Romanum, 22. 

of TnO^iii 25- 

Transitorium, 25. 

Foundling hospital of Rome, 

236. 
Fouutahx of Egeria, at Nemi, 

280. 
Fountains, modem, dell' Acqua 

Felice, 83. 

della Barcacda, 83. 

del Campidoglio, 84. 

of the Famese palace, 84. 

of the Monte Cavallo, 84. 

Paolhia, 82, 

of the Piazza Navona, 83. 

in the piazza of St. Peter's, 

84. 

of the Ponte Sisto, 84. 

delle Tartarughe, 83. 

dl Trevi, 83. 

del Tritone, 82. 
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FRANCKSGA. 

FranoMca ^t^ww^w^^ g.^ church 

of, 125. 
FranoeMo. S., a Rlpa, chtirch 

of, 126. 
Fraacati, town, 178. 
Fusaoo, Gaatel, casino and 

pine-forest) J24. 



O. 

Gabli, dty, |o6; lake, J07. 

Galera, deserted town, 295; 
river, 114. 

Galleries (public) of pictures : 
at the C&pltol, 196; at the 
Laterau, 205 ; at the Vati- 
can, 175 ; at UieQuirinal, 207. 
*— (public) of sculpture : at 
the Capitol, 197 ; at the Va- 
tican, 154, 169 ; of the La- 
teran, 204. 

Gallicano, S., hospital of, 217. 

Gallienus, his arch, 52. 

Gandolfo, (lastel, 289. 

Gates. See Porta. 

Gell on the environs of Kome. 
xziU. 

Genaro, Monte, ascent of, 275. 

Genezzano, town and castle of, 
304. 

Genzano, town, 297. 

Gesh, church 0^ 126. 

Geta, his tomb, 259. 

Ghetto, the, at Rome, 119. 

Giacomo, S., hospital of, 2J7. 

Gibbon ccmoeives the idea of 
the ' Declhie and Fall ' in the 
church of Ara Coeli, 120. 

Giovanni, Porta San, 7. 

Giovanni, S., churches of, 104. 

- — e Paolo, church of, 127. 

Girandola, the, 66. 

Giraud palace, 220. 

Giuseppe dei B'alegnaml, 8., 
church of, 127. 

Giustiniani palace, 220. 

Government, municipal, of 
Bome, xxi. 

Grano, Monto del, sepulchral 
tumulus, 227. 

Gr^;orio, 8^ chnrdi of, 127. 

Grotta Ferrata, village and 
monastery of S. Nilus at, 282. 

Grotto Vaticane, St. Peter's, 
96. 



H. 

Hadrian, his circus, /a ; 
mausoleum, 52 ; his 
near Tivoli, 265. 



his 
vUU 



KIBCHERIAN. 

Helena, the empress, her 

tomb, 64; her sarcophagus, 

166. 
Hills, the seven, of Bome, X2. 
Historical houses at Bome, 

226. 
Horatii andCuriatli, supposed 

tombs of, 261. 
Hospitals, 235. 
Hotels in Rome, v. 
House agents, vii. 
Houses of remarkable persons : 

Bernini, 227 ; Pietro da Cor- 

tona, 227 ; Poussin, 227 ; 

Baphael, 226; Rienzi, 81; 

Swevnheim the printer, 227 ; 

the Zuccfaeri, 227. 
Hunting at Rome, xviii. 



I. 

Ignatius, St, church of, 128. 

Illuminations of St. Peter's, 103. 

Institute, Archasological, at 
Bome, 2J4. 

Ischia, i44. 

Isidore, St., church, 128. 

Island of the Tiber (Isola Sa- 
cra), 19, 124. 

Isola Famese, JX2; Sacra, at 
Ostia, J24. 

Italian, teachers of, xv. 



J. 

Janiculum hill, ij. 

Janus Quadrifrons, arch of, 52. 

Jews in Bome, xxL 

Jewellers in Bome, xvii. 

John, St., Lateran, liasilica, 104. 

Judo, temples of: Gabina at 
Gabii, 307 ; Matuta at Bome, 
J2 : Sosplta at Lanuvium, 
290. 

Jiu>iter, temples of: Capito- 
Unus at Bome, jj; Fere- 
trius at Bome, jj ; Latialis 
on the Alban mount, 287. 

Jutuma, lake of, 74. 



;ly period, antiquities, 13. 
lerian museum, 231. 



UARCELLUS. 



LaUcum, the ancient, 298. 
Lakes : of Albano, 289 ; Brao 

ciano, 114 ; Comufelle, 281 ; 

GaUL 107 ; Nemi, 297 ; 

de' Tartari, 264 ; B^llus, 

probable site ot 298, 299. 
Luite palace, 220 ; viUa, 249. 
Lanuvium, dty, 296. 
Laquais^e-place, xiv. 
Lariocia, town of, 295 ; viaduct 

of, 294. 
Lateran Palace and Museum, 

204. 
Latina Porta, 7. 
Laurentum, andent, j2$. 
Lava>quarries of Capo di Bove, 

xxi. 
Lavlnium, dty, 325. 
Letters, conveyance of, xiL 
Libraries: Angelica, 117 ; Bar- 

berini, 207 ; S. Calisto, 128 ; 

(Tasinata, 134; Chigi, 21 j; 

Collegio Bomano, 2ji ; Cor^ 

sinl, 216 ; 8. Croce in Gem- 

salemme, iii ; S. fUippo 

Neri, ii8 ; Inquisition, 220 ; 

Minerva, 134 ; Sapienza, 230 ; 

Vatican, 185. 
Licenza, village, 275. 
Lincei, academy of the, 234. 
Local arrangement of Boman 

MirabiUa, 254. 
Lodgings at Rome, vi. 
Lof^e of the Vatican, 153. 
Lorenzo, S., basilica of, iii; 

churches— in Damaso, 128 ; 

in Ludna, X28. 
Lorenzo, San, Porta di, 6. 
Luca, S., diurch of, 128. 
Lucano, Ptote, bric^ and 

tomb of Plautius Lucanus, 

265. 
Ludovisi villa, 248. 
Luigi, S., churdi of, 129. 
Lunghezza, village and castle 

of, 167. 



Madama palace,) 220; villa, 

249. 
Mi^ore, Porta, 6. 
Mallespostes, viii. 
Mamertine prisons, 72. 
Mandela, Sabine village, 272. 
Maps of Bome, xxiv. 
Mannna river, 59, 261. 
Maroello, S., churob of, 129. 
Marcellus, his theatre, 42 ; his 

t<nnb, 60. 
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HARCO. 

Marco, S^ church of, i jo. 

Marcus Aurelius i^ntonintis, 
his column, 48 ; his eques- 
trian statue, 191. 

Marforio, colossal statue of, 
197. 

l^Iaria Ma{^(>re, basilica of, 
108. 

Marino, town, 284. 

Mario, Monte, ij. 

Marius, trophies of, X'j6, 191. 

Mars Ultor, temple 01, ij. 

Marlino, S^ church of, i j8. 

Massimi palace, 220. 

Mattel palace, 221 ; villa, 249. 

Mausoleum of Augustus, 59 ; of 
Hadrian, 64. 

Maxentius, circus of, 60. 

Meceenas, his gardens on the 
Esquiline, 57 ; his villa at 
Tivoli, 270. 

Medals, cabinets of. See Mu- 
seums. 

Medici villa, 250. 

Medullla, 276. 

Meta Sudans, the, 46. 

Mezza Via, osteria dl, 292. 

Michele, S., hospital of, 2i8. 

>!ilizie, Torre delle, 82. 

Milliarium aiu^um, 2J. 

Minerva, temples of : Chalddi- 
cu, 54 ; Medica, 54 ; Pallas 
Minerva, 35. 

Montalto, town of, JJ9. 

Monte Algido, 289. 

Artemisio, 288. 

Aventino, 12. 

Cselio, 12. 

Capltolino, 12. 

Caprino, 12. 

Carpineto, 274. 

Catillo, 269. 

Cavallo, 12. 

Cavo, 287. 

Citorio, 46, 

Compatri, 281. 

Cucco, 285. 

Esquilino, ij. 

Qenaro, 275. 

Giordano, 46. 

Giove, 29i6. 

del Grano, 277. 

Gianicolo, ij. 

Mario, 15. 

Montemerano, J45. 

Musino, J 16. 

■^ — - Palatine, 12. 

Pila, 289. 

Pincio, li. 

Porzio, 298. 

Quirinale, ij. 

Rocca Romana, 296. 

Sagro (M. Sacer), J14. 

Tarpeio, 72. 

Testaccio, ij. 

Vaticano, ij. 

Verde, ij. 

Viminale, i^. 



OBSERVATORIES. 

Monticelli, castle of, 271. 

Mosaic manufactory at the Va- 
tican, 190; artists at Rome, 
xvi. 

Municipal government of 
Rome, xxi. 

Muro Torto, 5. 

Museo Chiaramouti (Vatican), 
155 ; Ho-CIementino, 159 ; 
Gregoriano, i6d. 

Museum of early Christian an- 
tiquities : Vatican, 187 ; at 
the Lateran, 205. 

of Egyptian antiquities: 

Vatican, 17J. 

of Etruscan antiquities : 

Campana, 211 ; C!oll. Ro- 
mano, 2JI ; Vatican, 168. 

of Greek and Roman an- 
tiquities : Capitol, 197 ; La- 
teran, 2CX4; Vatican, 154; 
Mus. Campana, 209; Villa 
Albani, 242; V. Borghese, 
245; V.Ludovisi, 248. 

Museum of medals and coins : 
Coll. Romano, iji ; Vatican, 
188. 

of natural history, 2jo. 

Music-teachers in Rome, xvi. 

Musignano, chateau, ^41. 

Muti palace, 221 ; villa, 262. 



N. 

Negroni, villa, 250. 

Nemi, lake, villa, and castle of, 

297. 
Neptune, temple of, 10. 
Nereo ed Achilleo, chiirch of, 

ii8. 
Nero, his golden house, 27 ; his 

circus, 48. 
Nerva, his forum, 25. 
Nettuno, 329. 
NiccoUni palace, 221. 
Norchia, 347. 
Numicus, nver, 326. 



0. 

Obelisk of S. John Lateran, 79. 

S. Maria Maggiore, 78. 

S. M. sopra Minerva, 79. 

Monte Cavallo, 80. 

Monte Citorio, 80. 

Monte Pincio, 80. 

Pantheon, 80. 

Piazza Navona, 79. 

P. del Popolo, 79. 

Trinitk de' Monti, 80. 

Vatican, 78. 

Observatories of Rome, 250. 



PALACES. 

Octavia, portico of, 54. 
OdescalcM palace, 22X. 
Olevano, town and castle of, 

187, J04. 
Olitoiium, Forum, 26. 
Onofrio, S., church of, 1J9. 
Oratorios, origin of, ii8. 
Oriolo, village, i 16. 
Orsini palace, 221. 
Osa, Castello dell', 107. 
Oatia, excursion to, 32 



P. 

Painting, teachers of, In Rome, 

xvi. 
Palace of the Cflesars, 26. 
Palaces, modem, public :— • 

Capitol, X91. 

Lateran, 204. 

Vatican, 148. 

Quirinal, 206. 
Palaces, private : — 

Altemps, 208. 

Altieri, 208. 

Barberini, 208. 

Borghese, 210. 

Braschi, 212. 

Buonaparte, 212. 

Campana, 212. 

Cancelleria, 213. 

Caserta, 213. 

Cenci, 213. 

Chigi. 214. 

Cicciaporci, 214. 

Colonna, 214. 

Consulta, 216. 

Corsini, 216. 

Costagnti, 217. 

Doria, 21 "J. 

Falconien, 218. 

Famese, 218. 

Famesina, 219. 

dl Firenze, 221. 

Giraud, 221. 

Giustiniani, 221. 

of the Inquisition, 221. 

Lante, 221. 

Madama, 221. 

Maccarani, 221. 

Massimi, 221. 

Mattel, 222. 

di Monte Citorio, 217. 

Muti, 222. 

Kiccolini, 222. 

Odescalchi, 222. 

Orsini, 222. 

Pamfili, 222. 

Rospigliosi, 222. 

Ruspoli. 223. 

Sacchetti, 22J. 

Sciarra, 223. 

Silvestri or Linotta, 224. 

Spada, 224. 

Torlouia, 226. 

di Venezia, 226. 

Vidonl, 226. 
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PALATISA. 

ralatina, villa, 16. 
ralatine hill, the. 12, 26. 
Palazzola, monastery of, 287. 
Palestrina, town, 298, 299. 
Paliano, town and fortress, }o$. 
Pallafl Minerva, portico of, 47. 
Palombara, village, 276. 
Pancrazio, St., church of, 139. 
Pancraeio, Porta San. 8. 
PantanOf oateria di, )07- 
Pantheon, the, 15. 
Paolo, S., basilica of, iii. 

alle Tre Fontane, church 

of, 140. 

Porta dl, 8. 

Parco dl Colonna at Marino, 

184. 
Parione, Rione, 3. 
Pasquin, statue of, 84. 
Passport regulations, vii. 
Pater Indiges, grove of, 326. 
Pertusa, Porta, 22. 
Peter, St., his prison, 84 ; tra- 
ditional site of his crucifixion, 
146 ; his chains, 146, 147 ; 
his chair and statue, 102 ; 
his tomb, 106. 
Peter's, St., basilica: history, 
86; colonnades, fa^oile, 88, 
89 ; interior, 90 ; dome. 91 ; 
ascent of dome, 98 ; bal- 
dacchlno, tribune, monu- 
ments, 92 ; Grotte Vaticane, 
96 ; sacristy, 98 ; illumina- 
tions, 99 ; church ceremonies 
in, 99. 
Phocaa. his column, 48. 
Photographs, xiv. 
Physicians at Rome, xiii. 
Pia, Porta, 7. 
Pigna, Rione, 7. 
Pincian hill, 13. 
Pitigliano, 344. 
Pliuy's Doves, mosaic so called, 

200. 
Pons ^lius, 9. 

Emilius, 9. 

Fabricius, 9. 

Qratianus, 9. 

— — Sublicius, 10. 

'lYiumpbalis, 9. 

Ponte del Acquorio, 265. 

8. Angclu, 9. 

della Badio, j;9. 

S. Bartolommeo. 9. 

Galera, 318. 

deir Isola, 293. 

Tx>mentano, 314. 

Lucano, 265. 

Mammolo, 261. 

di Quattro Capl, 9. 

— .— Rotto, 9. 

Salaro, )ij. 

. Slsto, 9. 

Sublicius, 10. 

TriumphaUs, or Vati- 

canus, 9. 
Population of Rome, zxi. 



• QUIKINUS. 

Porta Angelica, 8. 

Asinaria, 7. 

Aurella, 8. 

Capena, 7. 

Castello, 8. 

Cavallegsieri, ( 

CoUina, 6. 

Fabbrica, 8. 

Furba, 277. 

di S. Oiovannf, 7. 

Tiitina, 7. 

S. Lorenzo, 6. 

Nomentana, 6. 

Maggiore, 7. 

Metronia, 7. 

Ostiensis, 8. 

S. Pancrazio, 8. 

S. Paolo, 8. 

Pertusa, 8. 

IMa, 6. 

Pinciana, 6. 

del Popolo, 5. 

Portese, 8. 

Salara, 6. 

S. Sebastiano, 7. 

Trigemina, 145. 

Viminalis, 6. 

Portico of Octavia, 75. 

Portland vase, the, 277. 

Porto, ancient harbours of 
Claudius and Trajan, and 
other ruins at, 318. 

Porto d'Anzio, 327. 

Post-oflice regulations, xii. 

Praticn, 325. 

I^setorian camp at Rome, 76 ; 
at Albano, 29;. 

Prassede, S., church, 14?. 

Priorato, church of the, 13T. 

Prisca, S., church of, 143. 

Priscilla, her tomb, 259. 

Propaganda col lege, 2 ) i . 

Protestant burial-ground at 
Rome, 238. 

Protestant church, xii. 

Protomotecaof the Capitol, 238. 

Pudenziana, S., chiurch of, 144. 

Pulchrum Littus, 74, 



Quattro Capi, Ponte di, 9. 
Quintilius Varus, his villa at 

Tivoli, 269. 
Quirinal hill, the. i). 
QuirinuB, temple of; 37. 



SCIARRA, 



Raphael : his house at Rome, 
226 ; his tomb, 37 : the 
Transfiguration, 177 ; Loggie 
of, 153 ; Stanae of, 179. 

Reading-rooms, xiii. 

Regillus, lake, battle of, 298, 

Regola, Rione, j. 
Remus, temple of, )8. 
Republic, ruins of the, 14. 
Restaurateurs in Rome, viii. 
Rienzi, his house. 81. 
Rioni of modem Rome, 2 . 
Ripa, Rione, 4. 
Rocca di Papa, 287 ; dl Cavi, 

303 ; Gfovane, 27J ; S. Ste- 

fano, 274. 
Rocco, S., hospital of, 237* 
Rojate, village, 30?. 
Roma Vecchia, casale of, 277. 
Roman Forum, localities of, 22. 
Roman pearls, xvii. 
Rome, excursions from, 258* 

Romulus, temple of, 38. 

son of Maxentius, temple 

of, 38 ; circus of, 47. 
Rospigliosl palace and casino, 

222. 
Rostra, ancient, 23. 
Rotonda, la, 35. 
Rotto, Ponte, 9. 
Roviano, village, 273* 
Rufflnella villa, 279. 
Rusellae, 347. 
Ruspoli palace, 223. 
Rustica, la, 27^. 



S. 

Saba, S., church of, 144. 

Sabina, S., church of, 145. 

Sacchetti palace, 22?. 

Sacro £toeco, at Subiaco, 27 3> 

Sacra Via, 24. 

Salara, Porta, 6. 

Sallust, circus of, 48 ; his house 

and gardens, 9. 
Salvatore, San, hospital, 216. 
Sambufici, 272. 
Santangelo, 276. 
Santo Polo, village and castle, 

275- 
Santo Spirlto, hospital, 23$. 

Sapienza, university of the, 230* 
Saracinesco, village, 273. 
Satnm, temples of, 39. 
Sattlmla, city of, 34$* 
Scala Santa, at the I^ateran, 

108. 
ScfaoU Xantba, 23, 41. 
Sciarra palace, 223. 
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SCIPIO. 

Scipio family, their tomb, 66. 
Sebastiano, San, basilica of, 114. 

Porta dl San, 7. 

Seneca, his supposed monn- 

ment, 260. 
Septimins Severus, his arches, 

52i 5; ; Septizonium, 28. 
Servilil, tomb of the, 67. 
Servius Tullius, his walls of 

Rome, and his Agger, 75. 
Sette Bassi, villa, 278. 

Sale, 59. 

Seven hills of Rome, 12. 
Sibyl, temple of the Tiburtine, 

at Tivoli. 268. 
Siciliano (Cioelion) 272. 
Sisto, Ponte, 12. 
Siztind chapel in the Yatican, 

150. 
Solfatara, on the road to Tivoli, 

265. 
Sorano, village, 344. 
Sovana, village, 144. 
Spada palace, 224. 
Spoliarium and Vivarium, 76. 
Sporting at Rome, xviii. 
Stanze of Raphael, at the Va- 
tican, 179. 
Statilius Taurus, amphitheatre 

of, 46. 
Steamboats on the Tiber, xi. 

from Civlta Vecchia, x. 

from Porto d'Anzio, x. 

Stefano, S., Rotondo, church of, 

1.16. 
Stuoios of artists at Rome, 277. 
Stuarts, the, their monument 

in St. Peter'H, 94 ; their 

tomb in the crypt, 97. 
Suana, ancient, J44. 
Subiaco, town, 271. 
Sublicius, Pons, 10. 
Sun, temple of the, J9. 
Sutri, J47. 



T. 

Tabularium, remains of the, 22. 
Tarpeian Kock, 12. 
Tarquinii, Etruscan city, }}^. 
Tartari, lago de', 264. 
Teachers of languages at Rome, 

XV ; of music, singing, and 

drawing, xvi. 
Temples : — on the Alban 

Mount: Jupiter Latialis, 287. 

Anna Perenna, J26. 

at Givita Lavinia : Juno 

Sospita, 296. 
at Gabii : Juno Gabina, 

J07. 
at Palestrina : Fortune, 

302. 
>— at Porto : Portomnus, )i8. 



TOMDS. 

Temples at Rome: — 
^sculapius, 20. 
Antoninus and Faustina, jo. 
Apollo, 26. 
Bacchus, JO. 

Ceres and Proserpine, 30. 
Concord, ji. 
Divus Rediculus, 32. 
Faunus, 20. 

Fortima Muliebris, 262. 
Fortuna Vlrilis, J2. 
Juno Matuta, Hope, and 

Piety, 32- 
Jupiter CapitoUnus and Fere- 

trius, 33' 
Mars IJItor, 3}. 
Mater Matuta, 41. 
Minerva Chaldctica, 46. 
Minerva Medica, 34. 
Neptune, 30. 
Pallas Minerva, J4. 
Pantheon, ^5. 
Quirinus, 3^^ 
Remus, j8. 
Romulus, ;8. 
Romulus, son of Maxentius, 

18. 
Saturn, J9. 
Sun, 3<). 

Venus and Cupid, 19. 
Venus imd Rome, ^9. 
Vespasian, 40. 
Vesta, 41. 
Temples at Tivoli :— 
Tiburtine Sibyl, 268. 
Vesta, 268, 
della ToBse, 270. 
Teodoro, S., church of, 146. 
Testacdo, Monte, i;. 
Teverone, or Anio, river, 269. 
Theatres, ancient :— at Boviiise, 
292 ; of Balbus, 41 ; Gabii, 
107 ; of Marcellus, 42; Ostia, 
J22 ; of Pompey, 42 ; Tus- 
culum, 281. 

, modem, at Rome, xix. 

Thermae, tee Baths. 
Tiber, river, its level at Rcme, 
I. 

, islapd of the, 29, {24. 

Titus, arch of, $3 ; baths of, 57. 
Tivoli, town, 267. 
Tombs, ancient, of— 
Amns, 294. 
Augustus. 59. 
Bibulus, 61. 
CseciUa Metella, 61. 
Caius Cestius, 63, 
Claudian family, 61. 
St. Constanza, 64. 
M. Corvinus, 248, 275. 
the baker Eurysaces, 60. 
Geta, 68. 
Hadilan, 64. 
St. Helena, 64. 
Horatia, 68. 
Marcellus, 59. 
Plautius Lucanus, 66. 



VATICAN. 

Tombs, ancient, of— 

Priscilla, 68. 

the Scipios, 66. 

Seneca (supposed), 260. 

ServUii. 67. 
Tombs on the Via Appia, 67. 
Tommaso, S., ch. of, 146. 
Topography of Rome, i. 
Torlonia palaces, 226. 
Torre Boacciaua, 323 ; de* 

ConU, 82; di Mezza Vio, 

2Q2 ; di S. Michele, J20 ; delle 

Milizie, 82; Patemo, J24; 

PIgnattara, J24 ; de' Schiavi, 

299 ; Tre Teste, jo6. 
Toscanella, town, ^42.. 
Tower of the Capitol, 10. 
Tradesmen at Rome, xvii. 
Trajan, his forum, basilica, and 

library, 25 ; his column, 49 ; 

his Portus Trajanus, jiS. 
Translators, xvi. 
Trastevere, Rione, 4. 
Trevi, Fontann di, B3 ; Rione, j, 

8j. 
Trevignano, J17. 
Triniti, la, de* Monti, ch. of, 

del Pelpgriiii, 148. 

Tuscania, Etruscan city, J42. 
Tusculum, 280. 



IT. 

Umbilicus Rom^e, 23. 
University of Rome (Sapienza), 

2iO. 



V. 

Valcala, torrent, ^07. 

Varia, 257. 

Vatican, hill, 13; palace and 
musuem, 148-191 ; history, 
148 ; Scabi Regia, Sala Regia. 
149 ; Capella Sistina, 150 ; 
Capella Paolina, Sala Ducale, 
Loggie, i5i ; museum, Galie- 
ria Lapidaria, 154 ; Museo 
Chiaramonti, 155 ; Bracdo 
Nuovo, 157 ; M. Pio-CUmen- 
tino, 159; Cortile di Belve- 
dere, Portico and Cabinets, 
161-164; Hall of Animnls, 
Gallery of Statues, 164 ; Hall 
of Busts, Cabinet of Masks, 
Hall of the Muses, 165 ; (Cir- 
cular Hall or Rotonda, Hall 
of the Greek Cross, 166 ; Hall 
of the Biga, 167 ; Gallery of 
the Candelabras, 168 ; Etrus- 
can Museum (Museo Gre- 
goriano), 166 ; Egyptian Mu- 
seum, 17; ; Gallery of Maps, 
If 3 » of die Arazzi or tai>es- 
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VEIT. 

tries of Raphael, 174 ; Plna- 
ootheca, or «iUery of pic- 
tares, 175 ; Stanze of Ba- 
phael, 179; Gapella dt San 
Lorenzo, 185 ; Library of the 
Vatican, 18$ ; Museo Oris- 
tiano. 187 ; Gablnetto Borgia, 
x88; Museo Profano, 189; 
manufactory of mosaics, 190 ; 
Gardens and Casino del Bapa, 
100 ; armoury, 191. 

Veil, Etruscan city, 107. 

VeneziA, palazzo di, 227. 

Venus, temples of, on the Nu- 
micos, 326; Venus and Cu- 
pid, 19; Venus and Rome, 

39- 
Verde, Monte, I J. 

Vesta, temples of, 41 ; at Ti- 

voli, 268. 

Vettiirini, ix. 

Via Appia, 258." 

—— Ardeatina, 327. 

' Cassia, 314. 

Claudia, 314. 

Constantia, 265. 

— Flamiuia, 5. 

Oabina, jo6. 

— — Labicana, 299. 
Latina, n. 

Laurentina, 325. 

Ostiensis, 321. 

— — Prtenestina, 306. 

Portuensis, ii8. 

Sacra, 24, 37. 

— Salara, 312. 

— — Severiana, 324. 



VILLAS. 

Via Sublaoensis. 273. 

Tlburtina, 263. 

Triumphalis, 50, 288. 

Valeria, 269, 271. 

Veientana, 308. 

Vitellia, 351. 

Vicarello, baths, 317. 
Vicovaro, village, 272. 
Vicus Alexandrinus, 321. 
Vidoni palace, 228. 
ViUafi, ancient, of— 

Cassius, 270. 

Gcero, 281, 330. 

Domitian, 293. 

Hadrian, near Tivoli, 265. 

Mecienas, 270. 

Pompey, 29J, 

Quint. Varus, 269. 
Villas, modem : — 

Albani, 242. 

Aldobnmdlni, 279. 

Borghese, 245. 

Braschi, 271. 

Cesarini, at Genzano, 297. 

Doria, 293. 

d'Este, 271. 

Faloonieri, at Frascati, 279. 

Lante, 249. 

Ludovisi, 248, 279. 

Madama, 249* 250. 

Masstani, 249. 

Mattel, 049. 

Medici, 250. 

Mellini, 250. 

Mondfagone, 279. 

Montalto, 279. 

Muti, 2. 



ZENOBTA. 

Villa8,*modem : — 

Negroni, 250. 

Palatina, 2$o. 

Pamnii-Doria, 252. 

RuiBnella, 279. 

Tavema, 279. 
Vetnlonia, 347. 
Viminal hill, the, 13." 
Vivarium and Spoliarium, 76. 
Vuld, Etruscan city, 339. 



Walls of Rome, 5. 

Wolf of the Capitol, the, 194. 



Y. 

York, card., his monument to 
the young Pretender, 278; 
destroys temple of Jupiter 
Tjatialis, 287 ; his tomb, 97. 



Z. 

Zi^rolo, town, 305. 
Zenobia, baths of, 265. 



THE END. 
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MURRAY'S 

HANDBOOK ADVERTISER, 

1856. 

Thb great advantage of this medium of Advertising over all others for those who are 
desirous of communicating information to Travellers can scarcely be questioned, as it 
enables Steam, Railway, and other Public Companies, Landlords of Inns, Tradesmen, and 
others, to bring under the immediate notice of the great mase of English and American 
Tourists who resort' to France, Belgium, Germany, Switzerlatad, Italy, Spain and Portugal, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Russia, the East, and other parts of the world every Season, iu 
the most direct way, the various merits of theJr Railways, Steamers, Hotels, Taverns, Articles 
of Merchandise, Worlcs of Art, and such other information as they may desire to make 
known. Inntead of being limited to the caimal publicity of a Daily, Weekly, or Monthly 
Periodical, The Handbook Advertiskr has the additional merit of being displayed, for the 
entire year, in a permanent work of interest and of perpetual reference by the very class of 
punons for whom it is specially intended. 

The Annual Circulation of Murray's Handbooks is above 12,000. Advertisenvents must 
be paid in advance and sent to the Publisher's hy 20M of April in each year. The Charges 
are— A Page, 4^ Half-page, 21. 2s. A Column, 21. 2«. Half a Column, 12. 2«. 
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South Australian Banking Company . 25 
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Southgate's Portmanteaus . • . .31 
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LIST OF DUTIES 

now payable in lokdon upon the importation of works of 
Abt, Curiosities, &c., from the Continent. 

J. & E. McCEACKEN, AGENTS. 



The fbllowiBir Arttdes are AXiZt VSBB OP BUTT. 



Alababtsk and Marble. 

Ambek, Manufactores of. 

Amchotibs. 

Agates and Cornelians, unset. 

Books, of editions printed prior to 1801. 

Bronze Works of Art (antiques ^d ori> 

ginal works only). 
Bullion, Coins and Medals of all kinds, 

. and battered Plate. 
Cambrics, Lawns, Damask and Diapers of 

Linen, or Linen and Cotton. 
Ca^usos, not set. 
Carriages of all sorts. 
Catlings, and Harp Strings, silvered or 

not. 
Casts of Busts, Statues, or Figures. 
Coral, whole, polished, unpolished, and 

frag^nenta. 
Cotton, Manufactures of, not being articles 

wholly or in part made up. 
Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls, and other 

Precious Stones, not set. 
Flower Boots. 
Frames for Pictures, Prints, Drawings, 

and Mirrors. 
Furs and Skins, and Articles thereof. 
Glass, all Plate, Cast or Rolled Glass. 

Paintings on Glass. 

Glass Beads and Bugles. 



Glass Bottles, Wine Glasses, and Tumblers, 
and all white flint and odmmon green- 
glass goods, not being cut or orna- 
mented. 

Linen Manufactures, not being art%cle» 
wholly or in part made up. 

Lay Figures, imported by British Artists 
for their own use. 

Magna Grecia Ware, and Antique Earthen 
Vases. 

Manuscbxpts. 

Maps and Charts, and parts thereof. 

Mineral Waters. 

Models of Cork and Wood. 

Olites and Oliye Oil. 

Painters' Colours, Brushes, FendU, and 
Crayons. 

Pictures. 

Plants and Trees, alive. 

Seeds. 

Sausages. * 

Specimens of Natural History, Minerals, 
Fossils, and Ores. 

Stone, all Sculpture and Articles of Stone, 
Alabaster, and Marble. 

Sulphur Impressions, or Casts. 

Telescopes. 

Tiles. 

Yasis, Ancient, nnt of Stone or Marble. 



On the following Artteles the duty is 8 per eent. ad valorem. 



Cashmere Shawls, and all Articles of 

Goats' Hair or Wool. 
Cotton Articles, wholly or in part made up. 



Linen Articles, wholly or in part made up. 
Woollen Articles, wholly or in part 
made up. 



Ob the following Artteles the Buty to 10 per cent, ad valorem. 



Boxes of all sorts. 

Egyptian, and all other Antiquities. 
Embroidery and Needlework. 
Furniture of all kinds. 
Jewellery, and all Jewels set. 
4ACE made by hand. 



Mosaic, small Ornaments for Jewellery. 
Musical Instruments, excepting Musical 

Boxes, Brass Instruments, Pianos, and 

Accordions. 
ScAGUOLA Tables. 
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MiocmAamMarm kist oi* »irmui-#oiitiniMd. 



ABQuzBXjaAos Watbb • • • # 

BXAOS of COBAL 

Ciyital, Jet» and Hook Pearl « 

Books, of editiona printed in and since 1801 . 

' Imported under International Treaties of Copyright 



£. «. d. 

thegdlUm 10 

the lb. 16 

dHio 3 

the cwt. 1 10 

ditto 15 



(PinMd EdittaMof BMlUt Works, of whidi ilw Cevffight otato is Bi^Bkmd, 

totalljr prohiUtad.) 

English, reimported (nnless deelared that no Drawhaek 



was claimed on Export) • • • • 4 the lb. H 

BnooAjys of Oou> and Biltse • • • • ditto 5 
BaoKzz, 1 , 

Bbass, and > all MannfiKtorea ot , . • , the ewt, 10 

COFPKB, J 

CAnPBTS and Boos (woollen) • . m the equare yard 6 

CoBAi. NsauoKss • • . . • , thelb» 1 a 

Chika, Pobcslaik, and Eabthkkwahx, all . • , the cwt, 10 

CLOCKS) not exoeeding the ralne of be, each . . , the dozen 4 

^ exceeding 5«., and not exceeding the ratne of 12*. Qd, each ditto 8 

exceeding 12«. 6<l., and not exceeding the ralne of S/. each eaeh 2 

exceeding 3/., and not exceeding the value of 10/. . dUto 4 

' exceeding 10/. value .... ditto 10 

CioABS and Tobacco^ manufiictnxed (8 lbs. only allowed in a 

passenger's baggage) (with 5 per cent, additional) . . the lb, d 9 

ToBACOo, unmannfkctured (with 5 per cent, additional on the Dnty) ditto 3 
(N J.— ^JmaaaulaetuiiKl Tolneoo cMMiot be ImportKl hi lc« fiuutftT' Umb 300 \\»., 



at C%Bn 80 11a. in • Package : Vut amaU quaatitiai an alkmed for Private Uee 
oo dedamtioD, aod pajment of a Fine of Is. Sd. per lb. in addition to the Dutjr.) 

CoFrxB . • . . • • , the lb, 

CoNrxonoxsBT, Sweetmeats and Snccades • • • diUo 

CoaniALs and LiQtrKVBS ..... the gallon 100 

CoKTAiKs, embroidered on Muslin or Xet, called Swiss Cortains the lb, 1 

Eau db Coloomb, in long flasks .... theJUuk 008 

— ~ in any other description of bottles • . the gallon 10 

Flowxbs, Artiflcialr the cmble foot as packed . ... . 0120 

Glass, Flint, Cut, Coloured, and Fancy Ornamental Glass, of 

whatever kind •••••• the cwt, 10 

Gloves, of Leather . • • • • the dozen pair 3 6 

Lacquebbd and Japanned Wares . . • , the cwt, 10 

Maccaboiti and Ybbjuckllx • • • • • ditto 10 

NaplbbSoaf •....• ditto 008 

PBBFX7MEBT • • . . • , the lb. 2 

Pebfuiibd SpiBrrs • • • . • , the gallon 10 

PAPBB-HAMOiifos, Flock Paper, and Paper printed, painted, or 

stained • • . . • • • the lb, Z 

Pi/utOFOBTES, horizontal grand . . < • each 3 

upright and square .... ditto 200 

Plate, of Gold . • • • • the oz. troy 110 

of Silver, gilt or ungilt .... ditto 018 

Pbimts and Dbawxeos, single or bound, plain or ooloured • the lb. Z 

Silk, Millinebt, Turbans or Caps • . • . eaeh 3 6 

■■ Hats or Bonnets . • . • ditto 7 

. — . Dresses ..... ditto 1 10 a 

— — Hakoieos, and other Manufi>ctures of Bilk . the 1001, value 15 

Telvbts, plain or figured . . • » the lb. 9 

Tea ..*•... ditto 019 

Tots and TvBNEBT ..... the cvibie foot 004 

WiEB in Casks or Bottles (in bottles 6 to the gallon) . . the gallon 5 6 

Spxeits in Cask or Bottle ..... ditto 15 

No Ouk can bo iidported of lea oontanto tfaaa fl Gallons. 
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MESSRS. J. & R. MCCRACKEN, 

.7, OLD JEWRT, LONDON, 

AOSRTS BT AFPOnrrMEirT TO THE BOYAL AGADEXT, 

Asni Agentt generally for th« iSodepfAm and Shipment of Workt of Art, Baggage, dte., 
CBOM IND TO ALL PABT8 OF THE WORLD, 



Returv their sincere acknowledgments to 
the Nobilitj and Gentiy for the liberal par 
tronage hitherto conferred on them. They 
hope, by Uie moderation of Uieir charges, and 
their nuremitting care in passing through 
th4 CusTOH'HonsB Property cotaflded t6 
them, to merit a oontinoance of the favours 
they iiave heretofore eq|oyed. Tlieir estaN 
lishment comprises DRY. AND SPACIOUS 
WAREHOUSES^ where Worlcs of Art and 
all descriptions of Property can be Icept 
during the Owner's absence, at most mode- 
rate rates of rent. 

J. k R. M'C. undertake to* execute Commia- 
sions for the purchase of Pictures, Statuary 
in Marble and Alabaster, Bronxes. &c., being 
in direct correspondence with Artists, Agentt 



British Artists resident abroad, having 
occasion to send home their works for Ex- 
hibition, or to be passed by the Academy, 
will find it advantageous to address them to 
the care of Messrs. J*. & R. McGrackbn, 
whose* appointment enables them to offer 
every focility. 

Parties favouring J. & R. M^G. with Oon- 
siguments, are requested to be particular 
in having the*BiUs of Lading sent to them 
DIRECT by post, and also to forward their 
Keys with the Packages, as all Qoods MUST 
BE EXAMINED immediately on arrival. 

J. k R. McC. keep Lachrymss Christ! and 
Marsala Wines of first quality, also Port 
and Sherry; and are general Importers of 
French and other Foreign Wines. 



and Blinkers throughout the Continent. 

FttckoMS tent^by Sieamere or otkervriae, to Southampton or Liverpool^ alto attended to; but 
att Letters of Jdvke and BilU qf lading to he addreaeei to 1, Old Jewbt, London. 



THEIR PRINCIPAL CORRESPONDENTS ARE AT 



CALAIS 

BOULOGNE S. M... 

PARIS 

HAVRE 

MARSEILLES 

BAGNERES DE BI- 
GORRE (HauUrS 
Pyrenees) 

BORDEAUX 

GIBRALTAR 

LISBON 

SEVILLE 

NICE. 

GENOA 



Messrs. CifASTiBR, MosY, & VoGUs. Messrs. Isaac Vfial k Fils. 

Messrs. Ckartibr, Moby, k Vogue. Mr. H. Sire. C. Quettieb. 
( Mr. M. Ghenue, Pitcker. Rue Croix Petits Champs, No. 24. 
( Mr* Kleikj ELDER, 15, Rue du Chabrol. 

Mr. A. CH4UMONT, Mr. Thomas Taylob» Messrs. P. Devot k Co. 
( Messrs. Horace Bouchet k Co. Messrs. Claude Clbbo k Go. 
\ Mr. PuiLiGBET, 8, Rue Suffren. 



} 



Mr. Leon GsBUZEr, Marble Works, 



MILAN 

CARRARA 



LEGHORN 
PKA 



FLORENCE 



VOLTERRA 



Mr. Leon Geruzet, 44, All^s de Toumy. 
Messrs. Aqchbold, Johnson, & PowEjts. Messrs. Turner k Co. 
Mr. Arthur Van Zelleb, I^nin. & Qrient. St, Nav. Co.'aOflBces. 
( Mr. JuuAN B. Williams, British Vice-Consul. 
( Iton Juan'Anto. Baillt. 

Messrs. A. Lacroix & Co., British Consulate. Mr. T. W. How. 
( Messrs. Gibbs & Co. Sig. G. Loleo, Croce di Malta. 
( Mr. Bitowv, Jun., Briti^ Vice-Consul. 
( Messrs. Buffet & Bebuto, JHazzale di S. Sepolcro, No. 3176. 
\ Messrs. Brambilla. 
SIg. F. Bienaimb. "Mr. Vincenzo LrvY, Sculptor. 
Messrs. W. MacSean & Co. Messrs. Henderson Brothers. 
•Messrs. Thomas Pate & Sons. Messrs. Maquat. Pakekham« 
.& Smyth. Messrs. Giac«>. Micali & Figo. Sculptors in Alabaster 
,and Marble. Mr. M. Ristorl Mr. Joseph Guano. Messrs. 
Pella Valle Buothers, Artists in Scagliola. Messrs. G. Gal- 
LIANI & Co. 
Messrs. Huguet k Van Lint, Sculptors in Alabaster and Marble. 
Messrs. EmmIc. Fenzi & Co. Messrs. Plowden k Kkrnch. Messrs. 

• Maquay k Pakbnham. Mr. Gaet*. Bianchini, Mosaic Worker, 
opposite the Capellade' Medici. Mr. Antonio di Lurei Piacekti. 
Mr. J. Jough. Mr. S. Lowe. Messrs. I^ii. Pacrtti. Picture- 
frame Makers, Via del Palagio. Messrs. Nesti Giardi k Go. 

* Mr. F. Lbopoldo Pisani, Sculptori^No. 1, sul Prato. Sig. Carlo. 
NoociOLi. Sig. LuiGi Ramaoci. 

Sig. Orto. Callaj. Sig. Giuse. Cherici. 
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1IE88B8. J. * B. KoGEiLOXEirS COBBESPOHBXNTS-oontintted. 

BOLOGNA Mr. G. B. Bbkoli. M«eBn. Mini and Galu. 

ANCONA Messrs. Mookk, Mkaklusj, &.Co. 

, Messrs. FasiBOBlr h Co. Messrs. Toruwia k Co. Messrs. Mac- 
j^«£g J BEAN & Co. Mr. Edward Trebbi. Messrs. Plowden, Chol- 



{ 



XBLBT, k Co. Messrs. Pakemham, Hooker, k Co. Mr. Luici 

Beanchini, at the EugUsh College. 
CIVITA VECCHIA . Messrs. Lowe Brothers, British Yioe-Consulate. Mr. T. Arata. 

NAPLES Messrs. Ioouldbm k Co. Messrs. W. J. TurXbe k Co. 

PALERMO Messrs. Prior, Turner, k Thomas. 

MESSINA Messrs. Gaiixbb & Co. 

{Mr. Emanuel ZAMMrr. Mr. P. P. Dkcbease, 53, Strsda Reale, 
Sculptor in Malta Stone. Mr. Fortunato Testa, 92, Strada Sim. 
Luda. Messrs. Josh. Darmanih k Sons, 45, Strada Levauie, 
Mosaic Workers. 

CORFU Mr. J. W. Tayu)e. 

ALEXANDRIA . . . . « Messrs. Briogs k Co. 
CONSTANTINOPLE Messrs. C. Hanson & Co. 

SMYRNA Messrs. Hanson & Co. 

BEYROUT Mr. Henrt Heald. 

ATHENS, PIRiEUS Mr. J. J. Bucherer. 

-vvKirv S Messrs. Frerbs Sohibuk. Messrs. Mudis & Co. 

^^"^*^"' tMeS8rs.S. &A.BLUMENTHAL&CO. 

TRIESTE Messrs. Moore He Co. - 

OSTEND Mr. F. A Bbixbboche. Messrs. Back & Coi Ms. St. Amour. 

GHENT Mr. J. Db Butsbr, Dealer in Antiquities. Marcbe Ru Beurre, 21. 

BRUSSELS 

ANTWirnp i Messrs. F. Mack & Co., Kipdorp, 1748. 

Ajji 1 w r,nr "i Mr. P. Van Zekbrokck, Picture Dealer. &c.. Rue dee Racollets, 2076. 

-RnTTT<<pnA-M' ( Messrs. Preston & Co. Messrs. S. A. Levino k Co. Messrs. C. 

tx\)ii.ii.v.ujua. ^ Hemmann k Co. Messrs. Boutmy & Co. 

COLOGNE i ^^' ^' M* '^auina, vis-it-vls la Place Juliers. Messrs. Gbm. Tilmm 

\AjxAj\aaiu <^ 2k Co. Mr. ALBERT Heimann, 29, Bisbofsgarteustraase. 

MAYENCE i ^'' ^* ^' l^^SBR, ExpediteuT. 

■^ ^ jiyjj. jQggpj, thuquet. Mr. Knusbman, Cabinet Maker. 

!Mr. P. A. Tacchi's Successor, Glass Manufacturer, Zeil D, 17. 
Madame Veuve J. H. Stiebel, Zell D, 30. Messrs. Bino Bko> 
TUEB8, Zeil D, 31. Messrs. Bing, Jun., k Co. Mr. F. Bohlbu, 
ZaM. Mr. G. a. Zipf. Roes Markt 

HEIDELBERG Mr. Ph. Zimmermann. 

MANNHEIM Mr. Dinkelspeil. Messrs. Etssen & Claus. 

I Mr. Ht. Wimmer, Printselier, Promenade St. No. 12. Messrs. May 

MUNICH < k WiDMAYER, Printsellers. Messrs. L. Nbqrioli k Co. Mr. 

\ Louis Holler. 
irrooTvr/n;.Kr i Mr. F. Steioerwald, GIrss Manufacturer. 

KlSSlNGfcN ^ Messrs. .J. Bergmann k Co. 

TMTTT>T?iLrT>i!'T>n. 5 Mt. Paolo Galimbbrti, at the Red Horse, Dealer in Antiquities. 

« UR£JMi5hiia^ ^ j^j jqjjjj Conrad Onopf, Banker and Forwarding Agent. *• 

FURTH Mr. A. PicKEBT. 

( Messrs. Jean Preiswerk k Filb., Mr. Bischoff de St. Alban. 

BASLE 1^ Messrs. Schhewlin & Co. Mr. Benoit La Roche. 

BERNE Mr. Auouste Bubche. Mr. Albert Trumpy. 

GENEVA Mr. Ritzcijel, Flls, Grand Quai. Messrs. Aug. & Victor Snr(x. 

LAUSANNE Mr. L. Longchamps. 

INTERLACKEN.... Mr.J. Wydkb. Mr. J. Grossmakn. 

HAMBURG Messni. Schaar & Ola use. Zahn k Vrvw. Mr. G. J. F. Rode. 

mtkmv c Mr. W. HoFM ANN, Glass Manufacturer, Blauern Stem. Mr. A. V. 

V&ASa\}tt -^ Lebeda, Gun Maker, &c. Mr. P. Czermak, Glass Manufacturer. 

r. A T>T OD A T^ i Mr. Thomas Wolf, Glass Manufacturer. 

CARLSBAD ^ jj^ q^^ Knoll, au Lion Blanc 

vTTTTa-v A i Mr. W. HoFMANN, Glass Manu£ftcturer, am Lugeck, No. 768. 

YUiinir)! A <J ^y^ jQg^ Lobmeyr, Glass Mannl'actnrer, 940, Karthner Strasse. 

SALSBURG Mr. Alois Durbgger. 

r Messrs. Schicklek, Brothers. C. Harsch & Co., Glass Mani)* 
BERLIN J facturers, 67, Unter den Linden. 

\Mr. Lion M. Cohn, Commre. Expediteur. 
r.Tipcr»r»w ' j Messrs. H. W. Bassenob & Co. Messrs. G. F. Thodb SUhne. 

DJit^uisJM ^ Madame H elena Wolfsohn, Schosscrgasse, No. 5. , 

NEW YORK Messrs. Wilbur & Soort. 
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FLORENCE. 
Gr. BIANCHINI, 

MASVrACtVRER OF TABLES ASTD LADIES 0BKAXE5T8 

OF FLOKENTDnS XOSAIC, 

V«. 4844, iriA 9E' VEI.I.I9 

Ojif Mff r ttc .guff fl%iff f^' Ch MJiii; 

pnnTES the EBgfirii KoUitj »d Gentry to rint fas KrtiWidnnmt, 1 
'^ BSf alwajg be fees Bonerofw n i e c iwien s of this eeid»nt«d aad be o u tifid 
Mimnbtiure^ in ererj dtMJ^ttion i^ Baare maiPndttm SUmet, Oiden fiir Tables 
and other OriMiiiait* executed to aoj Dengs. 

G. BiASCRin's AgenU in Eogbod are Mckb. J. & B. M^Csacseev, 7, Old 
yevry* London* 



GENOA. 



SILYEB FILIGREE WOBK. 

a. LOLEO, 

(SUCCESSOR TO FELIX PERXETTI,) 

V«« 81, f m the Alberir* 4ells Cr*ee M Maite, 

XTEEPS a MagMine whidi booats the moot el^aot and oomplete aesortiDent of 
'"^ erery detcription of objects of this reoofmed and special production of Genoese 
iodnstry. The exhibition of it in London, on the prions occasion of the 1st 
Hay, 1851, obtained, far its rariety, elegjsnoe, and solidity, the admiration of the 
▼isiton to the ^>7*tal Palace, and was honoared with a PHxe Medal* Be inrites 
Foreigners and TiaTellers to rhit his Establishnient (without being expected to 
porduse), where erery article if sold at fixed prices. 

His Agents in Engkuid are Messn. J. k R. M*Ckacke9, 7, Old Jewry, London. 

*^* In his 8how-room may be seen a Monnmental Column in filigree woric in 
commemoration of the Great Exhibition. 



T« Tmmrimtm, 0t«dleatn, TcAchem, aadi all wh« wish t* 
•Claire •¥ iaipart a th«r«a|^h kn^wle^li^e •f the 

JPreach l<anfrB»ffc* 



It BBETHON'S 6DIDE TO THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

Elerenth Edition. 8to. 10«. 6(L 
REVISED AND CORRECTED BY L. SANDIER. 

Especially designed for Self-Instruction, and equally adapted to the parposes 
of the Pbofessional Teacher. A complete Treatise on the French Language, 
fully ezplaioiog its idioms and constniction. 

' Of the msay works that have oonie nnder oar notice for tmrhhig fVench, this eroeZt 
tkem ailJ—HanU AdteertUer. 
* The pUUmat, eatieH, and eompleteit grammar ever fnh]itibedJ--MdneatimiaL OtueUe, 

Opinions of the PreM will be forwarded Post Free on application. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO. Paris: GALIGNANI. 
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NICE. 



EKOLXSH WABEH0U8E. 
T. W. H W, 

WINE MERCHANT, GROCER. &c.. 
Qnfti dm Jardln des Flantesv 

(Two doora finom the H6tel de Fnmoe). 



Wines and Teas of the dioioest qualities. 
Bass's and AUsopp's Pale and Burton Ales, 
Stout, Porter, kc. Lemann's Biscuits, £ng- 
lidi Cheese, York Hams, Pickles, Sauces, and 
a variety of other condiments and articles 
too numerons to mention. 

Correspondents in London, Messrs. J. and 
B. M'Ciu.cKBN, t. Old Jewry. 



NICE. 



F. LATTES, 

Wear tbe Font Veuff 

GENERAL AGENT, 

AND 

AQENT FOR LETTINQ FURNISHED 
APARTMENTS. 



LettefB addressed as above from parties 
requiring any information respecting Apart- 
ments, &c., will meet with immediate at- 
tention. 



MUNICH. 



HENRY WIMMER, 

SUCCESSOR TO 

J. M. DE HERMANN, 

PRINT AND PICTURE SELLER TO HIS MAJESTY THE KINO 

OF BAVARIA, 

ROTAIi PROJi£]ffAl>£ SOTRASSE, Jffo. 12, 

MAGAZINE OF OBJECTS OF FINE ARTS» 

PICTURES, PBINTS, DRAWINGS, AND LITHOGRAPHS, 

Ikvites the Nobility and Gentry to visit his Establishment, where he 
has always on Sale an extensive collection of Pictures by Modern 
Artists, Paintings on Glass and Porcelain, Miniatures, Drawings, En- 
gravings, and Lithographs, the latter comprising the Complete Collec- 
tions of the various Galleries, of which Single Copies may be selected. 

He has also on Sale all that relates to the Fine Arts. 

H. WIMMER undertakes to forward to England all purchases made 
at his Establishment, through his Agents, Messrs. J. & R. M*Cracken, 
7, Old Jewry, London. 
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BING BROTHERS^ 






(opposite the hotel de bussie,) 

MANIIFAGTOBT OF ARTICLES IN STAG'S HORN, 

DEPOT OF DRESDEN CHINA. 

OOPT OF THE STATUE OF ABIADNE. 

*^* All kinds op Parisian Fancf Articles... 

Messrs. BING Brothers beg respectfully to invite the Public to visit tlieir 
Establishment, where thev have always on show, and for sale, a most extensive 
Assortment of Ai-ticTes in Stag's Horn, of their own manufacture ; consisting of 
Brooches, Ear-rings, Bracelets, ^Pen and Pencil Holders, Seals, Inkstands, Watch- 
stands, Snuff-boxes, Cigar-boxes, Whips, Walking-sticks, Knives, Card-cases, and 
every description of article for the Writing and Work Table, besides Vases and 
other ornamental objects too various to be here enumerated. 

Messrs. BiNO have also the finest Copies, both in Biscuit-China and Bronze, of 
the Statue of Ariadne, the chef-d'oeuvre of the Sculptor Dannecker, of which 
the original is in Bethmun's Museum at Frankfort 0. M. 

Messi-s. BiNO have likewise the Sole DepSt in Frankfort of the Porcelain of 
the Royal Manufactory of Dresden ; and at their Establishment may be seen the 
most splendid assortment . of Figures after the Ancient Models, ornamented with 
Lace-work of the most extraordinaiy fineness ; likewise Dinner, Dessert, and Tea 
Services; Plates, Vases, Candelabras, Baskets, &c. &c., in the Antique Style, 
ornamented with flowers in relief, and the finest paintings. 

Besides the above-named objects, they have a superb assortment of Clocks, 
Bronzes, Porcelain, and other Fancy Objects, the productions of Germany, France, 
and England. 

DEPOT OF THE VERITABLE EAU DE COLOGNE OF JEAN MARIA 

FARINA, OF COLOGNE. 

Their Agents in London are J. and R. M^Cracken, 7, Old Jewry. 
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P. A. TACCHI'S SUCCESSOR, 

(LATE FRANCIS STEIGERWALD,) 

B©HEMMH MHCY (&LAm AMB (DBYgTAIL 

WAEIE23I©IU§Eo 



p. A. TACCHrS SUCCESSOR begs to acquaint the Public Uiat 
he has become the Purchaser of Mr. F. Stbigbrwald's Establish- 
ment in this Town, for the Sale of Bohemian Fancy Cut Glass and 
Crystals. 

He has always an extensive and choice Assortment of the Newest 
and most Elegant Patterns of 

OBNAMENTAIi CUT, ENGRAVED, GILT, A PAINTED GLASS, 

BOTH WHITE AND COLOURED, 

In Dessert Semces, Chandeliers, Articles for the Table and Toilet, 
and every possible vaiiety of objects in this beautiful branch of manu- 
facture. He solicits, and will endeavour to merit, a continuance of 
the favours of the Public, which the late well-known House enjoyed 
in an eminent degree during a considerable number of years. 

P. A. Tacchi's Successor has Branch Establishments during the 
Season at 

WIESBADEN AND EMS, 

Where will always be found Selections of the newest Articles from his 
principal Establishment. 



His Agents in England, to whom he undertakes to forward Pur- 
chases made of him, are Messrs. J. & R. M'Cracken, 7, Old Jewry, 
London. 
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JOHN MARIA FARINA 

(OFPOenE THE JXniCSB TLACXI, 

PURVEYOR TO H. M. QUEEN VICTORIA; 
TO H. M. F. W. m.. KING OF PRUSSIA; THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA; 

THE KING OF HANOVER, ETC. ETC., 

OF THS 

ONLT GENUINE EAU D£ COLOGNE. 



^rHE frequency of mistakes, which are sometimes accidental, but for the most 
-L part the reaalt of deception practised 1^7 interested individnals, indnces me to request 
the attention of English travellers to the following statement : — 

Since the first establishment of my house in 1709, there has never been any partner in 
the business who did not bear the name of Fakika, nor has the manufacture of a second 
and cheaper quality of Eau de Colognb ever been attempted. Since 1828, however, 
several inliabitants of Colc^e have entered into engagements with Italians of the name of 
Farina, and, by employing that name, have succeeded to a very great extent in foisting an 
inferior and spurious article upon the Public. 

But they have in this rivalry in trade not been satisfied with the mere usurpation of my 
name; the concluding phrase, **apposiU the Julieh't Place" which had so long existed my 
special property, was not allowed to remain in its integrity. To deceive and 4^ad astray 
again those of the public who are not fully conversant with the locality and circumstances, 
the competition seized hold of the word ** opposite,** and more than once settied in my 
immediate neighbourhood, that they might avail -themselves to the tall extent of the phrase 
"opposite the Julich's Place." When tried before the courts, the use only of the word 
** opposite " was forbidden, which, however, has been supplied by the word "at" or " near" 
with the addition of the number of their houses. It is true, another less flagrant, but not 
less deceitful invention was, that several of my imitators established the sites of their 
manufactories in other public places of the town, to enable them to make use of the phrase 

" opposite Place, or Market" on their address cards or labels, speculating, with reqtect 

to the proper name ^Jtdicht'* on the carelessness or forgetfUlness of the consumer. I there- 
fore beg to inform all strangers visiting Col(^ne that my establishment, which has existed 
since 1709, is exactly opposite the Julich's Place, forming the comer of the two streets, 
Unter Goldschmidt and Oben Marspforten, No. 23; and that it may be the more easily 
recognised, I have put up the arms of England, Russia, &c &c, in the front of my house. 
By calUng the attention of the public to this notice, I hope to dieck that system of imposi- 
tion which has been so long practised towards foreigners by coachmen, valets-de-place, and 
others, who receive bribes from the vendors of the many spurious compounds sold under my 
name. 

A new proof of the excellence of mt manufacture has been put beyond all doubt by the 
fact of the Jury of the Great Exhibition in London having awarded mb the Prize MedaU — 
See the Official Statement in No. 20,934, page 6, of the ' Times * of this month. 

COLOONB, October, 1851. J. M.^ FARINA, 

Oppoiite the Jnlich^i Place. 

♦^* My Agents in London are Messrs. J. & R. M*Cracken, 7, Old Jeicry, 
by whom orders are received, for me. 
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DRESDEN. 



MAGAZDiB OF ANTISUITIES ASD FINE ARTS. 

HELENA WOLFSOHIf, neb MEYER, 

(SUCCESSOR OF L. MEYER AND SONS,) 

Begs respectfuUj to solicit the inspection of her Establishment, where she has 
always on show and for sale a most extensive assortment of Old Saxon China, Old 
Sevres and Japan, Antique Furniture, Bronzes, Old Laoe, such as Points de 
Bruzelles and d'Alen^on, Points de Yenise, Guipure, &c. &c. Venetian, Rubj, 
and Painted Glass, Rock Crystal, Ivory Work, Enamels, Mosaic Work, Armour, 
Gobelins Tapestry, Fans, and many other remarkable and curious articles. 

HER AGENTS IN SNOLAMD ASB 

Hessrs. J. ft XL T£*CJ3iACKEN, 7> Old Jewry* Iiondon. 



WILLIAM HOFMANN, 

BO^tEMIAN GLASS MANUFACTURER, 

TO HIS MAJESTY THE EMPEKOB OF AUSTRIA, 

Recommends his great assortment of Glass Wai*e, from his own Manufactories in 
Bohemia. The choicest Articles in every Colour, Shape, and Description, are sold, 
at the same moderate prices, at both his Establishments — 

At Prague, Hotel Blue atari at Vlennaf 768, Xiuffeek. 

Agents in I.cndon, Messrs. J. and R. M*CRACKEN, 7, Old Jewry, 
Goods forwarded direct to England, America, ^c. 



LEGHORN. 

HUCINTH HICAU AND SON, 

Via Ferdinanda, No, 1230. 

Manufactory of Marble, Alabaster, and 
ScagLiola Tables, and Depdt of ol^ects of 
Fine Arts. 

Their extensive Show-rooms are always 
open to Visitors. 

THEIB AOBKTS IN ENOLAND ABX 

XS88B8. J. AND B. X^GRACKEK, 

7. Old Jewry, London, 



OABLSBAD. 

thomaTVolf, 

MANUFACTURER OF 

ORNAMENTAL GLASS WARES. 

Tbomas Wolf begs to inform the Visitors 
to Carlsbad that at his Establishment will be 
found the finest and richest Assortment of 
the Crystal and Glass Wares of Bohemia ->- 

especially Table and Dessert Servioes— 

all at reasonable and fixed prices. 

AGKNTS IN ENGLAND: 

Messrs. J. & R. M'CRAGKEN. 7. Old Jewry. 
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VIENNA. 



JOSEPH LOBMEYR, 

aifASS KAHtJFACTITBSB, 

Xo. 940, KARTHNERSTRASSE, 

Begs to infonn Yisiton to Yieona that he has eonsiderabljr enlarged his Esta- 
blishment. The most complete assortment of all kinds of Bohemian White and 
Coloored Crystal Glass, and of all articles in this branch of indostrj, in the 
newest and most cl^ant s^l^ is alwajs on hand. The rich oollections of all 
Articles of Luxury, tiz. Table, Dessert, and other Serrices, Vases, Candelabras, 
Lustres, Looking-glasses, Ac ftc, will, be feels assured, satisfy every risitor. 

The prices are fixed at rery moderate and reasonable duurges. — The English 
language is spoken. 

His Agents in Ei^Iand, Messrs. J. and R. MH7backex, No. 7, Old Jewry, 
London, will execute all orders with the greatest care and attention. 

ROTTERDAM AND THE RHINE TO 

MANHEIM. 



THE NETHERLANDS STEAMBOAT COMPANY'S splendid new Steam 
Ship BATAVIER leaves LONDON erery SUNDAY, and ROTTERDAM 
erery TUESDAY: and the Screw Steamer FYENOORD from LONDON eveiy 
THURSDAY MORNING, and from ROTTERDAM every SUNDA^- 

Fast Steamers up and down the Rhine are in r^ular communication with the 
above, and belong to the same Company. 

Fares to Rotterdam. — First Class, £1. 10s.; Second Class, 179. 6d. Return 
Tickets, £2. 5«., and £1. 68. 3d. — Fares up Ihe Rhine are very reasonable. 

For detailed Particulars see Bradshaw's Continental Guide, and Chaplins' 
Universal Office, Regent Circus. 

Agents in London, PHILLIPPS, GRAVES, & PHILLIPPS, 11, Rood Lane, City. 

MUNICH. 

LOUIS HOLLER, 

VmNTBBSLLEB AND DEAIjEB OT WOBKS OF ABT, 

MUNICH, 

"DECS to recommend to Visitors his Establishment, where will be found an 
•^ excellent COLLECTION OF PICTURES BY ANCIENT AND LIVING 
ARTISTS, as well as Paintings on Porcelain and Glass, Water-Colour, Pencil, 
and Chalk Drawings, Plaster Casts, &c. 

His Agents in London are Messrs. J. & R. M'Cracken, 7, Old Jewry. 
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BERLIN. 



C. HARSCH & CO., 

Beq to call the attention of Visitors to their Extensive Assortment of 
BOHEMIAN, BAVARIAN, AND SILESIAN GLASS, 

CONSISTING OF 

ARTICLES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 

OP THE NEWEST AND MOST ELEGANT PATTERNS. 
Their Agents in London are Messrs. J. & R. M'Crackrn, 7, Old Jewry. 



ARQUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

39, THROGMORTON STREET, BANK. 

Chaismam— THOMAS FARNCOMB, Esq.. Alderman, 
Deputt-Chatiimak— WILLIAM LEAF, Esq. 
Rich. E. Arden, Esq. I T^o9.Campl{n, Esq. { J.Hiunplier7,E8q.Ald. | Jeremiah Pilcber, Esq. 
Edward Bates, Esq. | Professor Hall, M.A. [ Rupert lugleby, Esq. | Lewis Focock, Esq. 

PmrsrcTAK— I>r. Jeaflfreson. 2, Finsbnry Square.' 

SuROBON— W. Coulson, Esq., 2. Frederick's Place, Old Jewry. 

Actuaht— George Clark, Esq. 



ABYAKTAGES OF A88UEIH G 
WITH THIS COMPANY. 

Thb Premiums are on the lowest scale con- 
sistent with security. 

The Assured are protected by an ample 
subscribed Capital -w Assurance Fund of 
400,0001., invested on mortgage and in the 
Government Stocks- and an income of 80,000^. 
»>year. 



Premiums to awun lOQl. 


Whole Term. 


1 


One 
Year. 


Seven 

Ym». 


With 
Proflto. 


Without 
Proflli. 


SO 
SO 
40 
M 
CO 


£0 17 8 
I 1 S 
1 S 
1 14 1 
S S 4^ 


£0.1B 9 
I* 8 7 
1 6 9 
t 19 10 
8 17 


£1 13 10 
S S S 
8 7 
4 6 8 

e IS 


£1 11 10 
8 7 

a 14 10 

4 11 

e 10 



KUTITAL BRANCH. 

Assurers on the Bonus System are entitled 
at the end of five years to participate in nine- 
tenths, or 90 per cent., of the profits. 



The profit assigned to each policy can be 
added to the sum assured, applied in reduction 
of the annual premium, or be received in cash. 

At the first division a return of 20 per cent, 
in cash on the premiums paid wss declared ; 
this will allow a reversionary increase vary- 
ing, according to age, fVx)m 66 to 28 per cent, 
on the premiums, or fhnn 5 to 15 percent, on 
the sum assured. 

One-half of the "Whole Term" Premium 
may remain on credit fur seven years, or one- 
third of the Premium may remain for life as 
a debt upon the Policy at 6 per cent, or may 
be paid off at anytime without notice. 

Claims paiQ in one month after proofs have 
been approved. 

f ioans upon approved security. 

No charge for Policy stamps. 

Medical attendants paid for their reports. ; 

Persons may, in time of peace, proceed to or 
reside in any part of Europe or Britidi North 
America without extra chai^. 

The medical officers attend every day at a 
quarter before two o'clock. 

E. BATES, Evident Director, 
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FOREIGN CREDITS AND CIRCULAR NOTES. 



THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND GRANT CREDITS of £10 
and upwards, available for Travellers, Foreign Residents, HiliUury and Naval Officers 
on Foreign Service, Einigranta, lee., and also for Business puiposes, in all the principal 
places on the CONTINENT, MEDITERRANEAN, MADEIRA, EAST and WEST 
INDIES, CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND, UNITED 
STATES, CANADA, &c. &c 

These Credits may be obtained at the Head Office, and at the Glasgow and Dundee 
Branches, or throng any of the other Branches of the Bank. 

National Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh, March, 1856. 

ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 

IK8TITDTED 1848. 



THE DICTIONARY OF ARCHITECTURE, now in progress, comprises, 
besides the usnal technical terms, an architectural description of Cathedral Cities and 
remarkable Towns and Remains, ancient and modem, with references to publications in 
which the buildings, &c., yrlVL be found illustrated. It also includes an extensive Biography 
of Architects. 

Annual SnlMeription—- One Chdnea. 

THOMAS L. DONALDSON, Esq., Hon. Treasurer, Bolton Gardens, Russell Square. 
< WTATT PAPWORTH. Hon. Secretary, 14a, Great Marlborough Street 



ROME. 



SIGNOR FABRI, 

STo. 8, Strada Capo le Case, First Floor. 

AN ESTABLISHMENT OF FIFTY YEARS' STANDING, for the SALE 
of ANCIENT and MODERN ENGRAVINGS of the most celebrated Artists. The 
works of Morghen, Toachi, &c. &c., before all Letters, with Remarlu, and also Common 
Proofs. Depdt of the best Pictorial Publications now appearing in Europe. Also, a CoUec- 
tion of Ancient Original Paintings, consisting of landsct^, portraits, and compositions by 
the most celebrated masters of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, and Dutch Schools. 

SIGN(»t FABRI has oa view an ORIGINAL HISTORICAL PICTURE by LEONARDO 
DA VINCL 

No abatement can be accepted from the fixed prices. 



LUCERNE (SWITZERLAND). 



MR. JOHN REBER, 

PBOPBIETOR OF THE ENGLISH HOTEL, 

(ENGI.I8CHEB HOF). 

THIS SPLENDID HOTEL is situated on the borders of the LAKE OF THE 
FOUR CANTONS. The views from the balconies of the Hotel are of the most splen- 
did description. Many of the rooms command the view of the magnificent dialn of the Alps, 
Mount Pilate, and the Bigfai. 

The ENGLISH HOTEL contains sixty rooms provided with every comfort. This new 
and very clean Establishment is one of the first-ranked hotels in Switzerland, and deservedly 
patvoDliied by the EogUah. 
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To Tourists in Britain {^travSSK' 

In neat Portable Volumes, profusely illustrated by Maps, Charts, and Views of 
the Scenery, and containing full particulars regarding Hotels, Distances, and 
whatever is likely to prove useful or instructive to the Toui'ist. 



BnflaBd, 10/6. 

Bnyllsli Ikake Btotriet, B/. 

Valesy Vorth and Bonfhf 8/« 

Berliyslilref 1/6. 

Bowon and Oomwallp 1/6. 

Hampsliire and Xslo of IVlglitp 

1/6. 
Xrelandy B/« 
Hiffblandfl (Anderson's), 10/C 



Bootland, 8/6. 
PorttftsblrOf Xllastrated, 2/, 
TrosaobSf Zllustratod, 5/. 
Aryyloslilrov Zllustratod, 2/. 
Stallk and Zona, l/6« 
Island of BkyOf 2/. 
Aberdeen and Braemarp 1/C« 
Bdinburrli and BnvlronSy 2/C 
Olasffow and Bnvlronsp 2/6. 



ROAD AND RAILWAY TRAVELLING MAPS. 

Carefully constructed from the Maps of the Ordnance Survey and other Authorities, and 
containing all the Roads, Railroads, Villages, Country Seats, Fishing Streams, Rivers, Lakes; 
and Mountains, and every Topographical Information required by the Tourist on pleasure or 
business. Printed on patent cloth, and neatly bound in portable cases. 



Bnfflandy 32 x aai. «/<- 
Bnfflish Bakest 19 x 14. 2/6. 
Vaies, V. A 8. 14 X Hi. each 1/6. 
Bootland, 32 X 22i. 4/6. 



Ireland, 20 x i4i. 2/6. 
Oermanjr, 17 X 24. 4/6. 
Borope, 3 feet by 4. 18/. 
Bootoli Counties, each 1/. 



Smaller Maps at 2$, Sd, and Is, each, 

Edinburgh : A. & C. BLACK. London : SMITH & SON, Strani>. 

And sold bt all Booksellers. 



To Toorists in Switzerland ( 



AND 
NORWAY. 



Just Published, In Fcap. Cloth, Price 5«. 

THE IDDR OF MONT BLANC AND OF HONTE ROSA: 

Being a Personal Narrative, abridged ftom the Author's 'Travels in the Alps of Savoy.' 
With a Map of the Mer de QUce of Chamounl and neighbouring district; containing im- 
portant additions and corrections from the Author's more recent observations. 

BY JAMES D. FORBES, D.C.L., F.R.S., &c. 



By tike Saint AuKkoTt 
In Royal 8vo. Cloth. Price 71s., 

NORWAY AND ITS GUCIERS VISITED IN 1851. 

Followed by Journals of Excursions in the High Alps of Dauphin^, Berne, and Savoy. 

With Two Maps and numerous Illustrations. 

Edinburgh : A. & C. BLACK. London : LONGMAN & CO. 
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OCEAN AND CONTINENTAL 

Offioei:—4, Agar Street, Strand; 17| GraoeeliTireli 



PARCELS. 



WEIGHT • • . . 



Abbeville • • • 
Amsterdam . • 
Aix-la-Ghapelle . 
AiiiieoB • • • • 
Antwerp • • • 

Arras 

Augsburg • • • 
Bii^nne • • • • 

Berlin 

Bonn 

Breslan .... 

Bruges 

Brussels • • • . 
Bi&sle ..... 

Brody 

Brunswick • • . 
Bucharest . • . 
Boulogne • • • 
Brandenbui^ . . 
Bremen • • •• • 
Calais . . . < . 

Cadis 

Civitavecchia . 
Copenhagen . . 
Carlsruhe . . . 
Charleroy . . . 
Cyblentz .... 
Cologne .... 
Cracow .... 
Ihintzig .... 
Duftseldorf . . . 
Dunkirk .... 
Dresden • • • . 
Florence .... 
Frankfurt-on-the- 

Oder 

Frankfort-on-the- > 

Main . . . . j 
OalatK ••.... 
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10 
42 

'9 

7 

9 
II 

14 
«4 
42 

8 
22 

7 



7 10 
19 4 

24 o. 

16 7; 



28 8 

26 I 

12 8 

8 6 

22 O 

25 O 

18 9 



II 6, [J 

48 

21 

8 
10 

12 
16 

17 
48 

«9 

9 
25 

7 



61 
6 

>9 

22 

6 

48 

2; 

45 

>9 
II 

15 
I? 
32 

29 

>4 
9 



«. d. 
9 4 



15 

14 

9 

12 

25 
22 



3 

6 

4 

7 

4 
o 

o 
3 



21 J 



41 

7 

3 

5 
o 

? 

II 

I 

10 



55 

22 

9 
II 

I? 
18 

19 

55 

22 

II 

28 

8 



o 14 

oi 61 



6 

5 
I 
o 
6 

3 

o 

l{ 

I 



15 10 

25 3 

10 10 

12 7 

9 

o 

2 

6 
6 

7 

I 

o 
6 
o 
2 
6 
• I 
o 
5 

7 



10 
U 
I? 
20 
21 
61 

24 
12 

32 

9 



21 

50 

24 
50 
21 

n 

16 

15 
35 
32 

1$ 

>n 

^^ o 

23 1 

16 o 

67 6 

24 6 
5 11 I 



M 
14 
21 

21 
67 
27 
ij 
35 
9 



I 

6 

I 

o 
6 

4 
4 



BAGGAGE AND MERCHANDIZE FORWARDED 

4, Agar Street, Strand,), ] 

17, Gracechurch Street, f^^^"^^* Ji4^^ ^p,.,Y^ 185g^ 
68, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 
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PARCELS DELIVERY COMPANY. 

StTMt. London; and 68, South Caftla Streot, Liverpool. 



• 


PARCRUS. 


WEiGirr . . . 


5 lb. 10 lb. j 16 lb. 


20 1b. 


25 lb. 


30 lb. 


36 lb. 


401b. 


45 lb. 


sorb. 

«. d. 




«. d. 


«. d. 


i.d. 


i.d. 


i. 


d. 


1 «. (i. 


«. d. 


#. el. 


«. 


d. 


Lvons ...... 


6 


6 6 


8 


9 6 


10 


6! II 6 


12 6 


1} 6 


14 


6 If 6 


Leghorn 


12 6 


11 6| ij 9 


17 6 


18 


6 19 6 


21 5 


22 6 


21 


6| 24 <» 


Leipsic 


5 o 


6 4! 8 8 


II 


U 


6 15 9 


18 


20 6 


21 


25 J 


Lubeck .... 


5 i 


6 9I 9 J 


II 


14 


0; 17 2 


»9 4 


22 


24 


6 27 


Marseilles .... 


7 6 


8 6 


II 


11 


»4 


6 


W % 


17 


18 


\l 


0^ 20 


Magdeburg. . . . 


4 I 


5 I 


6 II 


8 10 


10 


9 


*4 5 


16 6 


6 2o 4 


Memel 


5 6 


2 ^ 

it 


10 3 


12 
10 6 


15 


1 


in 


20 i 


22 Q 

14 6 


25 


1 


28 


MulhouM 


6 o 


8 9 


II 


6 


U 6 


15 


6 


16 6 


Muuster . . 


4 o 


6 


7 6 


9 


2 


10 9 


12 4 


14 


15 


6 


17 


Myslowritz .... 


5 6 


,11 


10 J 


11 9 


15 


3 


17 9 


20 j 


22 9 
22 


25 


1 


28 


Messiaa 


12 6 


15 6 


•n 


18 


6 


'1 \ 


21 6 


21 


6 24 6 


Mods 


} 8 


J 10 


5 


7 


6 


9 " 


II I 


12 


4 li 


Madrid 


II 6 


12 6 


16 6 


19 6 


23 





26 6 


29 6 


12 


14 


6 jn 


Mannbeim .... 


tt 


5 8 


7 6 


18 


II 


6 


13 6 


«5 1 


»7 4 


19 


1 ' 

5' 21 2 


Mantua 


'? I 


14 6 


22 


1 


26 J 


10 1 


16 J 


18 


1 


42 6 


Majeuoe . • • . . 


4 6 


7 6 


9 


to 


t 


12 8 


14 6 


18 





19 10 


Milan 


7 o 


10 9, 14 9 


19 


13 


27 6 
16 10 


11 1 


16 


1 40 


6 


44 6 


Munich 


5 2 


6 9I 9 


21 6 


•4 





18 2 


21 8| 21 


lol 26 


Malaga . . . . « 


i; 6 


14 6 


17 6 


10 





j6 


41 


45 


'47 


6 <o 


Moscow 


8 10 


14 6 


20 6 


26 9 


J2 


I 


18 JO 


45 6 


51 6 


58 


64 


Namur 


i 8 


3 10 


5 


6 3 


7 


8 8 


9 11 


II I 


12 


4 U 6 
6 24 6 


Naples 


11 6 


11 6 


15 6 


17 6 


18 


6 


19 6| 21 6 


22 6 


21 


Nuremberg . . . 


5 o 


6 4 


8 8 


10 10 


U 





15 3 


17 6 


19 10 


22 


01 24 3 


Paris 


J o 


4 


6 


2 ° 
16 1 


7 


9 


8 3 


y 


9 6 


10 


10 6 


Pesth 


u 


tt 


12 8 


19 


10 


24 


27 


10 8 


14 


1 19 10 


Posen 


8 6 


9 9 


11 


2 


15 7' 18 


20 6 


21 


2J 


Jraga« 


n 


6 2 


8 2 


10 4 


12 


8 


15 o, 17 


19 


21 


4 2? 6 


Prenburg 


8 4 


II 9 


15 2 


18 


6 


22 


25 I 


28 7 
II 6 


12 


o; 15 4 
12 6 


Eouen 


4 6 


5 


7 


8 6 


t 





10 


11 


12 


Roubaix 


i 6 


J 10 


5 


5 10 


4 


7 


7 11 


8 6 


9 


094 
12 6 


Khelms 


4 9 


5 


7 


8 6 


9 





10 


II 


II 6 


12 


Rotterdam .... 


4 o 


4 3 


5 9 


6 9 


7 


t 


8 9 


9 9 


10 9 


II 


? 12 9 
6 21 » 


StetUn 


Si 


5 6 


8 


10 2 


12 


16 2 


17 2 


19 2 


21 


8tral8und .... 


6289 


II I 


U 


8 


18 9 


21 4 


24 


0; 26 2 


Salzburg . ... 


8 8 11 


14 8 


18 





22 2 


25 7 


29 1 


12 


8 j6 


St Petersburg . . 


8 2 


II 8 18 


21 6 28 


10 


14 1 


19 8 


45 


52 


o| 59 


Strasburg .... 


4 9 


5 10' 82 


10 4I 12 


4 


14 7 16 8 


18 9 


20 


11 H 


Stutgardt .... 


it 


5 10' 8 2 to 4 12 


t 


14 7 


16 8 


18 9 


20 


li 2J 


Tilsit 


8 0' 10 6 IJ 15 


18 


20 6 


21 


25 


6 28 


Trieste \ 


U 


10 U 6 18 22 


2 


26 


JO 1 


'ii 


18 


K 42 4 


Turcoing • 


J 10 5 


|io; 6 


4 


7 


7 10 


9 


094 


Utrecht 


4 o 


J J 8 2 


6 9 7 


9 


8 9 


9 9 


10 9 


II 


2 12 9 

6 24 9 


Ulm 


5 o 


10 10 IJ 





15 9 


18 


20 J 


22 


Valenciennes . • . 


i 6 


i 10 5 


5 10 6 


4 


7 


7 10 


8 6 


9 


oi u 4 


Verviera .... 


3 8 


J II 


5 3 


647 


8 


26 


10 I 


II 6 


12 II, 14 2 


Venice 


6 6 


$ ° 


14 18 0, 22 





29 6 


14 


18 


42 


Vienna 


6 I 


8 4 II 9 15 2 18 


6 


22 


25 1 


29 I 


12 


15 4 


Warsaw 


6 6 


10 0, U 5, 17 S 21 


I 


25 J 


21 1 


33 


17 


40 Q 

o| 2? 6 


Weimar 


4 9 


6 I 


8 2 


10 4 12 


9 


14 10 


17 
16 5 


19 0, 


21 


Wurzburg .... 


4960 

1 


8 


10 2 12 


2 


14 8 


18 6 

1 


21 


22 6 



WITH DESPATCH AT MODERATE RATES. 



FIELD, JONES, AND CO., 



MANAGERS, 
c 
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FRANKFORT 0. M. 



MESSRS. LOHR & ALIEN, 

FR0PBIB1OB8 OF 

THE ROMAN EMPEROR HOTEL, 

Beg to reoommeod their Hooae to English Travellers. 

This large and well-situated Establishment is condacted under the immediate 
superintendence of the Proprietors, and newly furnished with every comfort. 

The " Roman Emperor " is often hoaoured by Royal Families and other high 
personages. The following have lately honoured this Hotel — 

H.M. THE KING AND QUGiCN OF WURTEMBERG. 

H.M. THE QUEEN OF HOLLAND. 

H.R.H. THE CROWN PRINCE AND PRINCESS OLGA OF WURTEMBERG. 

H.r.H. THE ARCHDUKE OF AUSTRIA. 

&c kc. kc 

Table-d*hdte at 1, Ifl. SQkr., Wine included. Breakfast, 36kr. 
„ „ 4^, Ifl. 46kr., without Wine. Tea, 42kr. 
Bed Rooms, from Ifl.. to 3fl. 



OFFICERS AND TBA VELLEBS PROOE EDINQ TO THE EAST. 

LEVINGE'S ANTI.M08QUIT0 CURTAINS. 

(See * Murray*8 Handbook^) 
Sold only by MAYNARDand Harris, Military and General Outfitters, 

126, Leadenhall Street. 



DIEPPE. 



HOTEL BE LA PLAGE. 



This charming French Watering-place, so 
celebrated for its fine Sea Bathing, great 
Salubrity, atid its Beautiful Neiglibouihood, 
is now the favourite resort of the Fashionable 
World of London and Paris. Steam and Rail- 
way having placed it within a few hoars' 
reach of either Capital. The Hdtel de la 
Plage faces the Sea ; it is elegantly fitted up ; 
and Madame Crbvibr, an ^glidiwoman, is 
well knowu for her attention to the comfort 
of her visitors. 

Numerona English families now pass the 
Winter at Dieppe, attracted by its bracing 
air, and Madame Crevier is permitted to 
refer to many who have made her Hotel 
their home during that season. Boarders 
will be received at very moderate inclusive 
chflfges. 

There are excellent schools at Dieppe. 

Madame Crevier has also upon the Plage, 
with equally fine Sea view, a private Hotel, 
Mith suites of rooms all completely fur- 
nished, with distinct kitchens and domestic 
ofiloes, for families who prefer providing their 
own table. 



VISITORS TO OXFORD 

* (now a central point for Rau.wat Tra- 
VELLEBs) are invited to inspect 8PIEB8 9l 

80V8 ESTABLISHMENT, 102 A 108. 

ffigh-Street* where will be found one of the 
largest and most varied Stoclcs in the Kingdom 
of USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL MA- 
NUFACTURES, suitable for Presents or for 
Bemembranoes of Oxford. At Uie Great 
Exhibition in Hyde Parle, of 1851, and In 
Paris, of 1856, " Honourable Mention" was 
awarded to Uieir Papier Macbtf manufac- 
tures ; and the PRIZE MEDAL at the New 
York Exhibition of 1863. 



KOnCE TO AITTHOBS 

OF PROSE AND POETICAL WORKS. 



Now ready, 

HOW TO PRINT and WHEN TO PUB- 
LISH.— Practical Advice to Antbon, 
Inexperienced Writers, and Possessors of 
Manuscripts, on the eflkieut Publication of 
Books intended for General Circulation ur 
Private Distribution. Sent, post fk«e, to 
orders enclosing twelve stamps. 

SAUNDERS and OTLEY, Pablishen. 
.^Conduit Street. 



J 
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BELGIUX, QiSBMASY, THE BHUTE, SWUZEBLAND, AND HALT. 

♦ 

In 4to., cloth extra, pHoe 21«., the 

FOREIGN TDDR OF MESSRS. BROWN, JONES, AND ROBINSON. 

WHAT THEY SAW AND DID IN BELGIUM, GERMANY, 
SWITZERLAND, AND THE RHINE. 

BY RICHARD DOYLE. 

London : Bbadbuby & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 

EVGLAKD AKD THE ENGLISH. 

♦ 

In a handsome folio Volume, price 12^., 

PICTURES OF LIFE AND CHARACTER; 

FROM THE COLLECTION OF MR. PUNCH. 
BY JOHN LEECH. 



In one Volume, half bound, price 155., 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE ENGLISH. 

WITH EXTRACTS BY PERCIVAL LEIGH, FROM PIPS'S DIARY. 

.BY RICHARD DOYLE. 
London : Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 

Ju«t Published, beautifully printed in Colours, 

A GEOLOGICAL MAP OF EUROPE, 

EXHIBITING THE DIFFEBBNT SYSTEMS OF BOCKS ACCORDING TO THE 
LATEST RESEARCHES AND FROM INEDITED MATERIALS. 

BY SIR R. L MURCHISON, 

D.C.L., M.A., F.R.S., ETC., 
JDirector-General of the Geological Survey of Great Britain and Ireland ; 

AND 

JAMES NICOL, F.R.S.E., F.G.S., 

Professor of Natural History in the University of Aberdeen. 

CONSTRUCTED BY 

A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., &c. 

Geogn^her to the Queen, Author of the ' Physical Atlas/ &c. 

Scale, i^s^^ of nature, 76 miles to 1 inch. 

Siie> 4 fbet 2 by 8 feet 5 inohei. 
Prioe» in SheeU, £3. 8i.; in a doUi Case, 4to., £8. lOi. 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
W. & A. K. Johnston, Edinburgh; G. Fowler, 291, Palais Koyal, Par* 

T. 0. Weiqel, Leipsic. 

c 2 
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BONN ON THE RHINE. 



MR. SCHMITZ, 

PROPKIETOR OP THE GOLDEN STAR HOTEL, 

BlSGS leave to recommeud his Hotel to English Travellers. The apart- 
ments are furnished thronghout in the English style ; the rooms 
are carpeted ; and the attendance, as well as the kitchen and the 
wine-cellar, is well provided. 

The STAR HOTEL has been honoured by the visits of the following 
Members of the English Royal Family : — 



H. 



1846. 


June 18 


1S18. 


May. 


. H. 


1825. March 
and Sept. 


.}«• 


1834. 


July. 


r- 


1836. 


Aug. 


. H. 


1837. 


July. 


. H. 


1839. 


Nov. 


. H. 


— 


Nov. 


•r 


1840. 




.{«• 


1841. 




•{^ 


1841. 




. H. 


— 




. H. 


1844. 




. H. 


— 




. H. 


1845. 


Jane 




184Y. 


July 


(T. 

• 



M. ADELAIDE) Queen Dowager of Great Britain, accompanied by 
His Highness Prince Bdward of Saxb Weimas, Lorft and Lady Bar- 
RiNGTON, Sir David Davibs, M.D., Rev. J. R. Wood, M.A., Captain 
Tatlor, &c. ftc., honoured the above establishment with a Three 

DATrf VfiUT. 

B. H. the Duke of Cau bridge and Suite. 

R. H. the Duke and Duchess of Glarekcb and Suite. 

M. Queen Adelaide, accompanied by the Eail and Countess of Erbol, 
£«rl and Countess of Denbigh, Earl and Countess Hows, &c 

R. H. the Duchess of Gloucester and Suite. 

R. H. the Duchess of Cambridge and Suite. 

R. H. the Prince George of Cambridge and Suite. 

R. H. Prince Albert of Saxb Goburg Gotha, accompanied by Prince 
Ernest of Saxb Coburg Gotha, and their Suite. 

R. H. the Duchess of Cambridge, accompanied by the Princess Augusta 
of Cambridge, and their Suite. • 

R. H. the Duchess of Kent and Suite, accompanied by H. S. H. the 
Prince of Leinikgen. 

R. H. the Duchess of Cambridge and Suite. 

R. H. Princess Carolina of Cambridge. 

R. H. the Duchess of Cambridge and Butte. 

R. H. Princess Mart of Cambridge. 

R. H. the Duchess of Kent and Suite, accompanied by H. S. H. the 
Prince of Leiningek. 

R. H. the Duke and Duchess of Camkhdoe, with Uieir Family and 
•Suite. 



Mr. SCHMITZ begs to add that at no Hotel on the Bhine will be 

found more moderate charges. 
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ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 

BOYAL INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 

Sorth ^ohn Street^ and Dale Street^ IilTerpool^ 

AND 

29, LOMBABD STREET, LONDON. 



f \^^\^ s^^rst, 



Capital— £2,000,000 in 100^000 Shares op £20 each. 

Imsteef-JOHN shaw leigh, esq. john naylor, esq. 
Directors, ftOo in Liverpool. 

CHARLES TURNER, Esq., Cfhairman, 
J. BRAMLEY MOORE, M.P., and RALPH BROCKLEBANK, Esq., Deputy-Chairmen. 

M[aiiager and ActuuT-PERCY M. DOVE, Esq. 



MODERATE PREMIUMS. PROMPT AND LIBERAL SETTLEMENT OF LOSSES. 

SteuHty/vr both Bntadkeg qf Two MiUiont and large Buerve Fmdt. 

The Compauy has received, in Fire Fremiuvu aloae, during the year 

1834, w W Uum . . : . . .£ 128,45911 4 

The paid-up Capital ftfc the date of meeting was 277*516 

There is, in addition to this amount, a Surplus Fund (after paying a 

dividend)©! 68,856 7 6 

T«»tal paid-up and invested Capital . . .£346.871 7 6 

MsM.—The above amowiU are irreipective tf an ample Sum kept apart, to cover tjte Life - 

LiabauUe if tke BitahiMkmmL 



Special Ketiee-Stampi on FoUdei not eharged. 

FORFEITURE OF POLICY CANNOT TAKE PLACE FROM UNINTENTIONAL MISTAKE. 

Othtr Advantages^ viM. s— 
Moderate Premiums ; Participation of Profits by the Assured, amounting to 

Two-Thirds of its net amount. 

LARGE BONUS DECLARED 1855, 

Amounting to £2 per cent, per annum on the Sum Assured : being, on ages from Twenty 

to Forty, 80 per cent, on the Premium. 
PSBIODS OF DIVISION — BTEBIT FIYfi ITfiABS. 



JBttrtK^tfnm iKe Mobvivo Hibau>. December 36, 1855. 

•« The Company has always acted on the principle enunciated by one of the Directors at 
the last Annual Meeting of the Proprietors-* That the interests of the assured have a para- 
mount claim on the Director*— a claim superior even to that of the Shareholders themselves.' 

•• From that moment, as might be expected, the Company attained the highest consideration 
throughout the country, and has reUlned it ever since. The result is shown in the un- 
exampled fact, that its Fire Revenue akme rose in about five years from little more than 
£80.000 to about £180,000! From inquiry we learn tlttt no lire Office possessing 
half ffie above revenue aimually deposits its accounts with the Registrar-General. 

" The resources and balance-sheets of this great Company are, on the contrary, annually 
registered, and unmistalceable evidence is thus given periodically of its capacity to meet lis 

engagemen . ^^^^^ - ^^ ^ Mobning Chronicle, November 2», 1866. 

•• The 'Royal' has acquired an income of £130,000, which places it second only to the 
greatest Fire Companies in the land, some of which have been estabUshed more than a 
century r* 
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ROME. 



J. P. SHEA'S 

HOUSE AGENCY AND COMMISSION OFFICES, 

11 & 14, PIAZZA r>I SPAGNA. 



1 PKACTICAL Establishment, where the comfort and re- 
•^ quirements of Families are thoroughly understood and 
properly attended to, every care being taken to render the 
hitherto troublesome task of taking private apartments safe, 
easy, and satisfactory ; and every assistance being tendered to 
Proprietors who are willing to improve their Apartments, 
which are recommended according to their respective merits 
only. 

The charges for Letting Apartments, Taking Inventories, 
&c., are very moderate and fixed, allowing no indirect pay- 
ment to be made to any one connected with the Office under 
any pretence whatever. 



J. P. SHEA, being A LICENSED COMMISSION AND 

FORWARDING AGENT, receives and clears through the 
Customhouse Baggage or other Effects sent to Eome ; and 
packs and forwards Baggage, Books, Works of Art, &c. &c., 
to England, America, and all parts. 

%* FOR LISTS OF DUTIES, PARTICULARS OF CHARGES, ETC., 

APPLY AT THE OFFICE. 
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PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

ESTABLISHBD IV 1797, 

70, Lombard Street, City, and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 



Robert Gurney Barclay, Ksq. 
William Cotton, Esq., F.B^. 
John Davis, Esq. 
William Walter Fuller, Esq. 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F.B.S. 
Henry Grace, Ksq. 



CTOS8. 

Kirkman D. Hodgson,' Esq. 
lliomas Hodgson, Esq. 
Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
M. Wyvill, jun.. Esq., M.P. 



The Oompany offers :— Complete Security. Moderate Rates of Premium with Participa- 
tion in Profits. Low Rates without Profits. 

BOmrSa— Four-fifths or Eighty per ceiit of the Profits are divided amongst the 
Policy-holders. 

in connection with Life Assurance on approved Security. 

PMUHUM required for the Assurance of 1001. for the whole term 
of life .— 



Age. 



15 
20 
30 



Without 
Profits. 



£1 11 

1 13 10 

2 i 



With 
Profits. 



Age. 



Without 
Profits. 



With 
Profits. 



£1 Ifi 

1 19 3 

2 10 4 



40 
60 



£2 IS 10 
4 9 
• 10 



£3 6 6 
4 10 7 
6 7 4 



For Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal ai4>ly at fhe Offices as above, or to any of the 
Company's Agents. 

ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary, 



THE LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK issues Circular Notes of £10 
each, payable at every important place in Europe. These Notes are issued without 
diarge, and they are cashed abroad free of commission. The Bank also issues, free of charge. 
Letters of Credit on all the principal cities and towns in Europe. The Letters of Credit 
are issued only at the head office, in Lothbury. The Circular Notes may be obtained at the 
head office, in Lothbury, or at any of tiie Branches, viz.: — 

Westminster Branch, 1, St. James's Square. 



n 



it 



214 High Holbom. 

3, Wellington Street, Borough. 
87. High Street, Whitechapel. 

4, Stratford Place, Oxford Street. 
217, Strand. 

The rate of interest allowed on deposits of £600 and upwards, at the Bank, or any of its 
Branches, is now Five per cent. 

J. W. GUiBART, General Manager. 



Bloomsbnry 
Southwark 
Eastern 
Marylebone 
Temple Bar 



ASCENTS OF XONT BLAKC. 



1. 

WHERE THERE'S A WILL THERE'S A WAY: An Ascent of Mont Blanc 
without Guides by a New Route. By the Rev. Charles Hudson, M.A. ; and Edwakd 
Shirley Kennedy, B.A. Post 8vo. With Map and Plate. [Now ready. 

2. 

NARRATIVE OF AN ASCENT TO THE SUMMIT OF MONT BLANC 
on the 8th and 9th of August, 1827. By John Auldjo, Esq., of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. New Edition, with Plate and Woodcut; forming Part 100 of the Traveller's 
Library. 16mo. Price One Shilling. 

London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 



JtZ^SCJLT^ Hj&5^9aOO£ JklfVZSTl^EL. 



-'» 



G 



R OUEN . 

'^ ^4 tma^BMsii. At 

r. Ii»f!i0tn wTii tut at iku» 




ZURICH 




BAGNERE8. MECHI. 

fir/rc:f>I«rABtt^iitwte4«ifhePk»' ciMTSMcl, Mi OTMai Bdwe. ji« EX- 

Mi«(e«il<^ 4m Q\wm\m, te fk» ctali» «r Ike HimTEXf tke mKr SPBCUfESS «f 

t//vn,k«f«l^1WMCk0nIiM. BEinSB JfASCFACTTBES. te 

1^«>^ MCnnitt AfwtMste, tii^lle Mi Qwii WcA Una, WiSliie GMCi. 

40i>0An1Mnimm,tt€. A wfttttMf Tafcfe Bm^ anicihtr ankles «ralilii]r a 

«S lf//«A, fJlMen Mrvei te ptfvate apart- wauMe for pwrwfatimB A aepante Cir- 

ii>^u. Ttife HtAtti UfmuUktA with «ircr|r PftawatiarHiiiicrmche M a i w t M lw g a mtA 

tttttHmUi ft^ tlw mmOun «4 tm^Uk Tn^ ll^jMcaeTaUca. TaUeOBtlei7.Baoa,Sca»- 

vW*^*, t«'^ to the afMtfUBMla and the pnu- aor^ Vm-kMttwt»,8trap€,Pmie,tfC. fihiniKR 

«ri«pK«iii^ icyartacnt. MaMep aai eow^ eiien f » ertM . Aa ezle 

hn^ttaw ■ffichei t» the y w wigie oT inctter Hair aiai ««her ' 



mVEB BOTAIi PATBQ1IA0ZL 

ltijrf«it relief eoi a npM cttffe «f AjthiM and CcneompCioa, Coogh^ 0^^ 

of the Breath and LoDgi^ are faMued bj 

DR. LOCOCK'S PULM ONIC WAFERS. 

AVOTHKE CIFSE OF JURBIUI TEAS9 A9IH1LL 

Dated Garden Plaee, CheetinBt HOL 
(it!ni\fmtn/-~l beg te acknowledge the great benefit nij wife liaa ivoeiTcd from tiie oae of 
\fr, l>^y/ch'e Wafenk For the laat fifteen jt$n At hea been afflicted with ferefe aatfama. 
mtvi 'Suriiic that tfoie faae nerer been aMe to obtain more than temporary and partial reliet 
hiijc* tlM oae taken two boxes of the Wafers her coogb hae quite left her, and her breathing 
U tiow a» free ae ebe could wfeb. In fad, each is the inestimable benefit alie has derired 
from tb^'m, that i^ ie aoxiooe tu make her teftimonial as pablic as ponible, in order thai 
otIitM nifullsrly siHfcted may partid pate in the comfort and the relief she now eqjM^s. 

I remain, Oentlemen, joun, Jkc, J. HEYWOOD. 

T/uf partlculan of hundreds of Cvra may be had from erery Agent tkrou^^unU the Kingdom, 

To SIVOSBi and PVBLIO fPEAXEBS they are invaluable, as hi a few houn 
(bey remove all hoareeneM, and wonderfully increase the power and flexibility tA the yoke. 
Thiy hATfi A pliftifi&t tafte. Prfce U. l W., 2*. M., and 1 U. per box. 

DR. LOCOCK'S COSMETIC. 

A dellfl^tfttlly fragrant preparation for improving and beautifying the oomplexi(m; 

Rendering tlie Skin clear, soft, and transparent; removing all Eruptions, Freckles, Sunburn, 
Tan, Pimples, and Roughness ; curing Onat Bites, and the Stings of Insects generally. 
Jti the process of Shaving, it allays all smarting, and renders the Skin soft and nnooth. 
H<j1(1 in liottles, at Ir. Md., 2$. 9(1., rad 4r. 6d. each. })eware of counterfeits. Obeerve the 

vurdK, " br. I/mjock'b Omhktic" on the Government Stamp outside the Wrapper. 

SOLD BY ALL KEtiPECTABLE CHEMISTS. 
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3axxt\i %uBtxi3ilim Ranking C0mpang. 

INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 

N^- 54, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 

DIBBGTOBS. 

EDWARD DIVETT, EsQ^ M.P., CuAfRMAN. 

W. CHIPPINDALE, Esq. I J. H. LECKIE, Esq. 

VV. GRANT, Esq. W. RICHARDS, Esq. 

W. W. KER, Esq. J. WHEELTON, Esq. 

J. B. WHITE, Esq. 

AXTBITOBS. 

C. CHIPPINDALE, Esq. | J. S. WELLS, Esq. 

BAHXEB8. 

Messrs. CURRIE & Co. | LONDON & WESTMINSTER BANK. 

SOUCITOBS. 

Messrs. MARTEN, THOMAS, & HOLLAMS. 



ADELAIDE ESTABLISHMENT. 



lOCAI DIBECTOBS AT ADELAIDE. 

S. DAVENPORT, Esq. | JOHN HECTOR, Esq. 

JOHN MORPHETT, Esq. 

i 

KAKAGEB. 8ECBETABY. 

GEORGE TINLINE, Esq. | J. C. DIXON, Esq. 

SOLICnOBS. 

Messrs. BARTLEY, BAKEWELL, & STOW. 

The Directors grant Letters of Credit at sight, or Drafts at 30 days' sight, on 
their Bank at Adelaide. The terms are regulated by the state of the exchange 
with the Colony. The Company also negotiate approved Drafts on South Aus- 
tralia. Bills on the Colony collected, and the proceeds I'emitted to England. 
For terms of exchange, and further particulars, apply at the Company's Offices 
as above. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manage- 



2tf 
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SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY. 

THE IXIRBar MAIL 8B0BT flEA-BOCTE TO ALL PAB18 OP THE QOSTISEST. 

W— 

FOUS COKMUVICATIOHS BATLT^. 

THE 07EBLAHD BOOTS TO nrMA, AHD FOB OFPiCEBS BBTUBHDrO VBOX 

THE CBOCEA ABTD TURKEY. 



to Finis im 12 Hnm Tw^an to 

to CologBe im 19.( Bbbib. 



imUiHiBBn. 



THE DAILY TIDAL TRAINS, 

Vii FoDuttoM aod Boologne, the hoon of wUch an paMufaed in the Ihiat page of Ae 
Tbme$, albnl the aiort edmaateywii neaas of coi ni i inii t rat i on betareen Londdo aoi Bnia, 
and poafcatqpedallj attractive featnreaL Pim iVri i • are amvereA by eapreaa tiajp to Folto" 
atone, where tfaej walk on boaid a powerfnl steamer, from whkh they are landed in leaa 
than two hoon^ and proceed at onee to Paria by expreaa tnin. making the Joomey in about 
Twdve Houn, The aame correa p ondence of tzaina and steamer ia aixanged from Buia to 
London, 



_ V— A Special Onard will accom pany each train thron^iont 

the entire jobrney betweoi London and Paris, and vke vena, wboae duty will be to attend 
to the Inggige, act as interpreter, and give all infonnation and sssistanre to Fasaer^era. 

TlttWOgft Kegitaiing of iMt^tug^^r—Ynveagien by the above Trains can 
Bq^ister their Lnggage for Paria direct, thereby avoiding Caroms examination at Boulogne, 
or any care of their Lnggpage until arrival at Paris. Luggage for Paris can also be repslered 
at Bedbill and FoUcestone. Charge for registering. It. per paclEage ; and the Loggage must 
be at Folkestone l«bonr, and the other stations 20 minotes, before the hour for starting. 

Tluroogla TieketS^ as above, at the same rates as from London, are iasned at Red- 
hill (from whence also Losgage can be rq^ered) for the oonvenienoe of those proceeding 
vfi, Beading Branch, and to faalitate communication between the Midland Districts and the 
Continent. 

Fixed Continental Service, via Dover and Calais, 

nOM LOHSOV. 

depart 



LOVDOV 

Dover 

Calais „ 

Paris arrive 

Bkussbu „ 

COIXWVB M 

* Sundays excepted. 



8.10 a.m. 
II. o „ 
2. o pjn. 

I0.20 „ 
8.50 „ 

$, o ajn. 



*f .10 pjn. 

5. JO ajn. 

J. o p.m. 
f VIA Valenciennes. 



8. JO pjn. 

II. 15 „ 
2.40 am. 
9-50 „ 

lo.ij n 
4. o pjn. 



TO LOHOOV. 



CoLOoiTE depart t 

BioJeMBM, North Stat. , 

BiOjaaELB, South Stat. n I 

pAKUt , 

Calais « 

Dover « 

London arri%'e ; 



1 1. JO p.m. 
•7, o a.m. 
fS. o „ 

8. o „ 

J. 20 pjn. 

7. JO 
10. 5 

* VIA Ghent. f VIA Jurbise and Tonraay. % VIA Valendennea. 

^ This Steamer does not sail from Calais on Saturdays. 






*io.i5 ajn. 
^2. b p.m. 

1.45 .. 

Jio.jo H 

2. o 

4- 10 



6.45 A 9.1$ ajn. 
•5. JO pjn. 

Xl' o .. 

2. JO a.m. 
5.20 „ 

1-45 .. 



^Ug^BM^m—By the 8. JO p.m. train from London and the 7.J0 p.m. train from Paris, 
Pasfengers' Lnggage can be registered for London direct, avoiding the Customs examinatioa 
At Dover. 

Ofltoes fbr Ttaroug^ TleketS and ZnfonnatlOll.— London : Chief Offices, 
r>»dun Bridge Station ; 40, Regent Circus, Piccadilly ; 147, Cheapaide. Paris : 4, Boulevard 
les Jtaliens. Brussels : 74, Montagne de la Cour. 

For Fares and all further particulars see Time Books, to be had as above. 

C. W. EBORALL, Manager, 
Manager's Offlce, London, 1st Hay, 1866. 
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FIiOREHCE, 



»•« 



MISSOLARK, 

Who conducted her BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT with such high respect- 
ability for more than Thirty Tears, has retired ; but the Establishment is again 
re-opened on the same plan and terms by her Sister, 

MRS. LUIGI MOLINI, 

in the same House, 

PALAZZO SHNEIDERFF, LUNGO L'ARNO, 2043, 
delightfully situated at the Comer of the Ponte Cabraja. 

s 

GARY'S ZMFBOVED POCKET TOURIST'S TELESCOPE. 

■ 

(^See * Murray's Handbook*) 



Just published, 16th Edition, 

GOULD'S COMPANION TO THE MICROSCOPE. 

Revised and Improved. 

Cart, Mathematical and Optical Instrument Maker to the Admiralty 
and Royal Military College, &c. &c, 181, Stmnd. 

ENGLISH BOOKS IN PABIS AT LONDON PBICES. 

A WEEKLY PARCEL FROM LONDON. 



FOWLER, ENGLISH BOOKSELLER, 

6, RUE MONTPENSIER, and 231, PERISTYLE MONTPENSIER, 

OALERIE D'ORLEANS, PALAIS B07AL, PARIS. 

R. WATKINS, 

NEW ENGLISH LIBRARY, 

OUTINES HOUSE, GALEBNEY, 

VEAB THE 8EVATE, ST. FETEBSBTTBO. 

Publications of the SociETT FOR Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
Religious Tract Societv, British and Foreign Bible Society. 



English Strangers visiting St, Petersburg furnished \oith every necessary 
information relative to Passports, Railways, Steamboats, ^c, ^c. 

Persons seeldog Emplojrment as English Tutors, Goyeroesses, Companions, 

Narses, &c., assisted in finding Situations. 
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FASSFOBTS AND HAITDBOOKS FOB TBAVSIiLEBa 



EDWARD STANFORD 

Obtains Foreign Office Passports on receipt of the necessary Letter of 
Application from any London or Provincial Banker, &c. &c. ; mounts them in 
neat Morocco or Roan Cases, and procures the requisite Visas. Obtaining Passport 
and each Visa, Is. ; mounting Passport in Morocco Case, with Pencil and Pocket, 
4s. Gd, ; in Roan, 3s. 6d. He has for sale the very best Maps, whether pub- 
lished in England, on the Continent, or in the United States of America ; ^so 
Murray's and Black's Guide Books to all parts of the Continent and tlie 
British Isles. 

London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, whose Circctlar Letter 
relating to Passports can be had on application, or per Post for one Stamp. 



MAPS AND ATLASES, 

DESIGNED AND ARBANOED UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF 

THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

With the latest Correetioiui by eminent Geographers. 

£. s. d, 
THE ATLAS COMPLETE, 163 Maps, 52 Plans of Towns, 
and 6 Star Maps, with Index to more than 25,000 
Places, in 1 Vol., half morocco or russia (coloured) . . 9 10 

Or in 2 Vols, (coloured) 10 



SKALLEB ATLASES, ONE, THBEE, FIVE, AND SEVEN GUINEAS. 



PLAIN, SIXPENCE ; COLOUBED, NINEPENCE. 



♦^* A complete List of the Maps and Plans will be forwarded by Post on 

application to the Publisher, 

EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 
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QEOLOQY AND MINERALOGY. 



AKNOWT.EDGE of Uiete intemtin^ branches of 8ct«aoe adds greatly to the 
pleasure of tbe traveller in all parts of the world, and may lead to Important discoveries. 

Mr. TBNNANT, Mineralogl<t to Her MiOesty, 149, Stbakd, gives Practical InttrucHon 
in MiNERALOGT and Gbolooy. He can supply Geological Maps, Hammers, and Bottles, 
Blowpipes, and all the recent Works on Mtneralogr, Conchology, Chemistry, and Geolocy. 

Elementary Oollections of Minerals, Rocks, and Fossils, at Two, Five, Ten, Twenty, Fifty, 
and One Hundred Guineas each. 

A Collection for Five Guineas, which will illustrate the recent works on Geology by Lyell, 
Mantell, and others, contains 200 Specimens, in a plain Mahogany Cabinet, with five Trays, 
comprising the following specimens, vis. : — ^ 

MINERALS which are nither the components of Rocks, or occasionally embedded in them : 
Quartz, Agate, Chalcedony, Jasper, Garnet, Zeolite, Hornblende, Auglte, Asbestus, Felspar, 
Mica, Talc, Tourmaline, Calcareous Spar, Fluor, Selenite, Barita, Strontia, Salt, Sulphur, 
Plumbago, Bitumen, &c. 

NATIVE METAFjS. or METALTJFEROUS MINERALS: these are found in masses or 
beds, in veins, and occasionally in tbe beds of rivers. Specimens of the following metallic 
ores are put in the Cabinet : iron. Manganese, Lead, Tin, Zinc, Copper, Antimony, Silver, 
Gold, PJatina. kc 

ROCKS : Granite, Gneiss, Mica-slate, Clay-slate, Porphyry, Serpenthie, Sandstones, Lime- 
stones, Basalt, Lavas, &c. 

PAI/EOZOIC FOSSILS fhnn the Llandeilo, Wenlock, Ludlow, Devonian, and Gavboni- 
ferous Rocks. 

seOONOARY FOSSITil from the Uas, Oolite. Wealden, and Cretsceom Groups. 

TERTIARY FOSSILS from the Plastic-clay. London-clay, Crag, &c. 

In the more expensive collections some of the specimens are rare, and all more select. 
Mr. Teknant has on sale the Duke of Buckingham's Collection of Minerals from Stowe, 
price 1000 guineas. It contains upwards of 3000 specimens, and has been greatly enriched 
since the purchase. 

J. TENNANT, Geologist, No. 149, Strand, London. 



Price romVBirCB of any Bookseller. 

Permanendy Enlarged to Twenty-four Large Quarto Pages, 

THE ATHENJETJM 

JOURNAL OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 

(stamped to go free by post, W.) Contains : 



¥4 



Beviewv, with copious extracts, of every important New English Book, and of the more 
Important Foreign Works. 

torts of tbe Proceedings of the Learned and Scientific Societies, with Abstracts of all 
'apers of Interest. 

Authentic Accounte of all Scientific Voyages and ExpedltionB. 

Voreign Correepondence on Literature, Science, and Art. 

Critiolsms on Art, with Critical Notices of Exhibitions, Picture Collections, New 

Prints, &c 
SCiulC and Sramay including Reports on the Opera, Concerts, Theatres, New 

Music, kc 
BlograpbiOAl BToticee of Men distinguished in Literature, Science, and Art 
OrliTinAl Vapem and Voems. 
aClMMllaneaf including all that is likely to interest the infonned and intelligent. 

THE ATHENiEUM 

Is so conducted that the reader, however far distant, is, in respect to Literature, Science, 
and the Arts, on an equality in point of information with the best-informed circles of Uie 
Metropolis. 

*«* The ATHEN^UM is published every Satwrday,hai is rc-issned each Month stitched 
in a Wrapper. 

Agent for FBANCE, M.Baudst, 3, Qua! Malaquais, Paris. 
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PHOTOGRAFHIG ESTABUJ 



iDt 



PERA, 



CONSTANTINOPLE, 



UNDKB THE IHMBDIATK STTFEBINTKNDENOE OF 



JAMES EOBERTSON, 



CHIEF ENGRAVER TO THE IMPERIAL OTTOMAN MINT. 



VIEWS OP SEBASTOPOL, BALACLAVA, AND KAMIESCH. 

CHARACTERISTIC GROUPS OF THE OFFICERS AND MEN. 
Taken during the Siege. 

VIEWS AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 

GROUPS AND ORIENTAL COSTUMES. 
Coloured from the Life. 

ANTIQUITIES OF ATHENS. 



^^^ This Establishment is situated in the main 
Street of Pera, and is open every Day (Sundays 
excepted) from Nine till Dusk. 
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THE NEW REGISTERED PORTMANTEAU, 

JOHN aOUTHGATE, 



This PortnunwiD li (dniltui] I17 nU who bin ued H Ui ba Ihe ibhI rumr uid useful of nn^ 

ol CloUm, Booli, lie, ; tich ii 
opanlnR tbe PorQii»nl»n, wlUii 
(•ctif flil, ud rnnalm k durlDg Ui 

aOUTHGATB'S NEW FOLDING PORTJIAMTEAU. 



Cla(bH,>ndBc»uit: 



on opanlDg tlie Port- 

Bolb at IhBM Fort* 

■bLy adapted tOt Gon- 
UneaUl InxUIng, 00 
acniiiDt of Ihe rullll; 



JOBH SOmCAH'S UDIES' PORIHAJIIUIIS AND DRESS mCilKS, 

WIOi Timji ind Moveable DiBliloiw for Bonneu. conlalD oery convenionM for pieltbjg lepuMelj 



edotMr. WiulKKDH, ao.GockipurSLrHtiot UeHn, Moose ti Co.. U 

Dj of Mr, Hu ST, Above B«r, Souihunpua ; of Mr. B*i*, " " — "- 

iigerSlreel.Newcutle4n-TTnej Ur. touL. Tnink Miik«i 
11 Milur. uppuriu iM. Sl[1^•el1'• Cliurcli, UiLFier; Mr. U 
ler, Haacheiler 1 of my Saddler or Uulfliwr Uuouebout II; 



James's Slieot, London J of Mr, Husr, Above Bar, Souihunpua; of Mr. B*is, Halter, OambridBe ; 
ofMr. li:u,iNOBB,UmDgerSlreeL.Newcastle4n-TTnej Mr. touL. Trunk Maker. UuU and Leeds; 
Mr. NOHTXAU, Tmnk Maker, uppwlte SW. SW"ell'. Cburcli, EKier; Mr. Uahok, Weyuiuulh; 



tbe Uanufucti 

JOHN BOUTHQATE, 76, WATLISG STREET. LONDO] 
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fi 







9r:^'furrt 



la 



^rt45Jt 



Polyglot 

Washing 

Books, 

(To save Travellers 
the trouble of trans- 
lating their Washing 
Bills) 

For Ladies. 

DITTO 

ForGentlemexii 

Bnglith de French. 
Bnglith A Italian. 
Englith A German. 
EngUith df SpaniA. 
English dt Portuguese. 
Is. each. 

Metallic Soap 
Boxes. 

JOHN 



PASSPORTS 

Obtained through the medium of 
Bankers* Letters, carefully mounted 
and insMied in morocco cases, with 
name lettered in gold. 

Ambassadors' Signatures obtained 
to British Secretary of State's and 
American Passports, at One Shilling 
each. 




The latest editions of all Murrat's 
Hand-Books. 



COUBIEBS, or TitAVELLIKOSBRYAirra, 

o(^l bo obtained at 



Foreign XiOtter 
Paper, 

JBxira Large Size, 

VEEY THIN, 

Is. per Quire. 

BOOKS FOB 
JOURNALS, Aa 

LUQG~AGE 
LABELS. 

Door Fasteners. 

BERRY'S PATENT 
INKSTANDS. 

Leather 
Money-Bags. 



LEE'S GUIDE DEPOT, 

440, WEST STEAND, 



TWO DOORS WEST OF LOWTHER AROADK, 

Where an cxTEStoyE Collbction of Guides, HAMD-Booxa, Maps, DfcrnoNARizs, Dia- 
LOOURS, ORAMMAJts, iNTSRPRBTEBa, ftc, usefol for Travellers upon the Ccmtinent and 
elsewhere, and much useAil informatiou concerning Pashports, can be obtained. 

HURRATS HAKD-BOOKS, rendered convenient Pockxt-Books by J. Lie's limp 
leather bUi(|ing, at ^ additional charge. 

UOBOCGO and RUSSIA PORTABLE ROLIrUP CASES, oontaialng every essential for 
Writing. . 

fSiaatfi German inttvpttttr. 

With the exact Pronundation in English on a separate column, price fit. doth, 6e. in leather. 



I 



LONDON: yr, CLOWES AKD sons, STAUFOZID STREET, AND CUARIKO CROSS. 



i} 






